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Ba  IT  m»mifatmao,  That  on  the  thirtieth  dsy  of  Joiy,  A«  D.  180S,  is  the  Ibrty- 
•inth  year  of  the  lodepeedenee  of  the  United  States  of  America,  JUeAer^Mii  4Nm(  LorriL 
of  the  eaid  dietriet.  have  deposited  in  this  oflSee  the  title  of  a  book,  the  rif  ht  whereof 
they  claim  as  proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  Uwiti 

**  A  Compend  of  History,  from  the  earliest  times :  oomprehendinf  a  General  View  of 
the  Present  State  of  the  World,  with  respect  to  Cirilisatioo,  Beligion,  and  Government : 
and  a  Brief  Dissertatioo  on  the  Importance  of  Historical  Knowledte.  By  SasMSI 
WkdpU^  A.  M.  Principal  of  the  NewarkAcademr.  Eighth  edition.  With  Corrections, 
and  imporant  Additions  and  Improvements.  By  Kev,  J^^k  Emmrttn,  Principal  of  the 
Female  SsmlBary  at  Wetheisfield.    Two  vohuasa  hi  one.    YM.I.** 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  <*  An  Act  forthe 
encouragement  of  kaminjE,  by  secunnf  the  copies  of  maps,  charu,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  daring  the  times  therein  mentioned  *'*  and  alse 
to  an  act,  entitled^  **  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled.  An  Act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learamg,  by  seeotuig  the  oopies  of  aiaps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  sodi  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioaed  \  and  extending  the 
beoofiUVJkeioof  to  the  arU  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  othsr 

'**"*^''  JNO.  W.  DAVIS, 


TOTHX 
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EBYEREVD  tIR, 

With  little  more  claim  on  you,  than  what  the  masa  of  aocietT  have 
00  the  beneyolent  notice  of  tlie  learned,  the  wiae  and  the  ffood,  1  have 
presumed  to  inscribe  to  yon,  the  foflowin^  Compend  of  Hifltor|r ;  the 
chief  merit  of  which,  I  am  highly  sensible,  must  consist  mnch  m  the 
motive  of  the  author.  Destined  by  Providence  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  youth,  I  have  long  regarded  it  as  an  important  inqui- 
ry, what  branches  of  knowledge  and  what  modes  of  inttmction  are 
tlest  calculated  to  benefit  the  young  mind— what  objects  will  be  most 
likely  to  arrest  the  attention,  enlarsre  the  nnderstanding,  strengthen 
the  memory,  and  promote  virtuous  dLpoeiUons. 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  thittk,  that  1  have 
made  any  important  fiscoveriee  in  this  inquiry ;  so,  neither  am  I  die- 
eoura^ed,  on  the  other,  by  the  reflection,  that  the  vdse  and  learned  in 
every  age  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  same  inquiry.  If  the 
lapse  of  ages  has  corrected  the  errors  of  Lycurgus,  Solon  and  Aris- 
totle, it  Is  presumed,  that  the  most  approved  systems  of  the  present  ^y, 
hiding  endured  a  similar  test,  will  also  be  fbtmd  defective. 

The  study  of  history  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  present  course  of 
•docation ;  and  I  am  strongly  imprcMsod  with  the  belief,  that  children 
may  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  historical  knowledge,  wlule  learning  to 
read,  and  may  become  very  generally  acquainted  with  history,  merely 
in  a  common  course  of  schod  reading. 

No  species  of  instruction  so  easily  or  so' deeply  imprints  itself  on  the 
memory  of  youth,  as  that  which  is  clothed  in  rimple  narration  and  de- 
scription; especially  if  that  narration  convey  interesting  fiusts— and  If 
that  description  engare  and  delight  the  imagination.  It  nas  often  been 
observed,  that  an  eany  taste  for  reading  is  likely  to  enkindle  in  the 
mind  a  desire  for  general  improvement ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
appeal  to  my  own  experience,  the  reading  of  history  was  the  first  thing 
which  awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  study  the  sciences. 

With  these  views.  Reverend  Sir,  I  have  been  induoed  to  publish  the 
following  Compend.  I  have  often  found  myself  embarrassed  in  passing 
through  so  wide  a  field — ^with  such  rapidity.  A  selection  and  arrange- 
mer.t  were  desired,  that  would  mark  an  unbroken  line,  and  give  uie 
reader  a  just,  general  and  connected  impression.  How  far  I  luive  sue- 
ceeded  in  the  attempt,  the  reader  must  judge.  Had  I  more  leisure,  or 
a  better  jud^ent,  the  work  would  have  Men  more  correct.  But,  as 
it  is,  I  hope  it  will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  and, 
especially,  that  it  may  be  so  fortunate,  as  to  gain  the  sanction  of  your 
approbation. 


4  editor's  frefack. 

While  modmiy  forbids  me  to  my  mtiiy  thinge,  whiok  the  yoiee  of 
■incerit^  would  prompt,  I  deem  it  but  just  to  declare,  that  as  faf  ae 
dedication  may  be  regarded  aa  a  mark  of  high  personal  respect— as  far 
as  presuming  on  the  benevolent  patronage  of  men  of  leanung  and  tal- 
ents is  ever  saie-^-and  as  fiir  as  a  writer  may  hope  to  benefit  his  pro- 
ductiouy  by  inscribing  it  to  a  name,  which  must  long  adorn  the  temple 
of  science — so  fiir  I  telicitate  myself  on  this  occasion; 

And  am.  Reverend  Sir, 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  consideration, 
your  most  obedient 

^nd  very  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  WHELPLET. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  has  been  objected  to  Compends  of  history,  that  they  are  drv,  un- 
ihteresting  and  tedious.  By  most  of  them,  this  censure  b  undoubtedly 
deserved ;  and  justlv  charges  them  with  a  fault  of  no  ordinary  maffm- 
tude.  This  is  a  fault  which  must  almost  entirely  exclude  them  nom 
being  used,  except  by  those,  to  whom,  lesson  by  lesson,  they  are  as- 
signed, as  task8--as  tasks  by  no  pieans  dtUghlfvl.  And  when  we 
consider,  that  it  should  be  a  grand  and  leading  object  in  education  to 
fix  the  thought,  to  wake  the  siumberin^  energies  of  the  mind,  to  unfold 
the  Acuities,  and  kindle  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose, that  such  dreary  tasks  will  be  found  very  useful. 

From  the  charge  of  dulness,  however,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that 
this  Compend  will  be  forever  exempted.  It  is  found  to  be  exceedingly 
interesting  both  to  the  beginner,  and  to  the  proficient  in  history.  Even 
after  the  second  and  third  reading,  it  still  continues  to  charm.  Much 
of  ii.  is  written  with  a  pathos  and  energy,  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  pen  of  Chatham. 

But  this  is  not  its  only  excellence.  The  facts  are  weU  selected,  and, 
in  general,  well  arranged.  We  have  most  to  regret,  that  the  work  is 
so  short. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  value  of  this  edition  is  considerably  enhanced— 
that  it  will  be  found  much  more  correct,  in  various  respects,  than  pre- 
ceding editions.  A  few  sentences  have  been  omitted,  as  unimportant. 
The  gieatest  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  Chronological  Tables,  as 
not  Ssing  of  Mr.  Whelpley's  composition.  Several  of  them,  which 
were  conjectural,  or  of  little  importance  to  us,  have  been  omitted. 
Much  Ume  has  been  spent  to  render  the  rest  as  correct  as  poedble. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  notes  will  be  found  both  interesting  and 
luefoL 


EXPLAITATION 

OF  THB 

IMPSRLAX  ANB  BIOORAPHlOAIt  OHAmx. 


In  thif  Chart,  time  is  represented  as  flowing  nnifonnly,  an  Inch  in 
three  hundred  years,  from  the  year  B.  C.  2^,  to  A.  D.  1885.  The 
whole  period  yi  divided  into  centuries,  hy  perpendienlar,  eenturial  lines, 
which  are  dated  at  top  and  bottom.  The  norizontal  lines  re|(fesent  the 
duration  of  Junffdoms,  empires,  republics  or  liyes.^  The  biofrapbical 
lines  are  plaeea  under  the  names  of  persons.  The  figures,  placed  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  these  lines,  express  the  dales  of  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  person's  lives,  reckoned  from  the 
eenturial  lines,  which  are  toward  the  Christian  era.  Thus,  the  bio- 
graphical line  under  Abraham  dei|otes  the  length  of  his  w.  The 
figures  under  it,  in  connexion  with  the  oenturialiines,  denote,  that  ha 
was  bom  1996  years  B.  C.  and  died,  1821  years  B.  C.  The  biograph- 
ical lines  of  monaichs  are  distinguished  by  little  perpendicttiar  strokes  * 
and  the  numbers  under  them,  cwsiffnate  the  commencement  of  their 
reigns.  Thus  it  appears  from  tiie  bioffraphioal  Ibae  of  David,  that  he 
was  bom  B.  C.  1065,  began  to  reign,  1&55,  and  died,  1015.  And  by  eil- 
culation,  we  may  learn  that  he  was  30  years  old,  when  he  began  to 
reign,  reigned  40,  and  lived  70.  The  case  of  Diocletian  is  pecn-' 
liar.  He  was  Ix^m  A.  D.  245,  began  to  reign,  284,  abdicated,  905,  and 
died,  313.  The  numbers  attending  the  imperial  lines,  denote  the  time* 
of  the  rise  or  fall  of  empires.  Thus  it  appears,  that  Trov  was  founded, 
B.  C.  1546,  and  destroyed,  1184,  and  by  subtracting  the  latter  from  the 
former,  we  leam,  that  Troy  stood  362  years.  Dots  denote  uneertatmT 
with  regard  to  dates. 


EIGHTH  EDITION. 


Thx  ui]pr«TQm«ikt8  of  this  edition  have  cost  the  editor  mooh  more 
labor,  than  all  the  preceding.  He  hopes  thbt  labor  has  not  been  spent 
in  vain.  He  hopes  the  importance  of  these  improvements  wiU  be 
foMnd  to  correspond  with  their  number  and  extent.  This  edition  con- 
tains  about  one  third  more  matter,  than  the  preceding.  A  few  pages 
have  been  omitted ;  but  it  is  believed,  that  every  thing  of  impoitance 
is  retained. 

It  was  felt  and  lamented,  that  there  were  considerable  chasms  in  the 
original  Compend.  Some  of  the  most  important  topics  of  history  were 
scarcely  touched  by  ^e  author.  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  his  read- 
ers had  a  much  l>elter  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  than  they  are 
generally  fi>und  to  possess.  Several  of  these  chasms,  the  editor  has 
now  attempted  to  fill.  The  subiects  of  most  of  the  additions  are 
printed  in  Italics,  in  the  tables  of  contents,  and  the  additions  are  en- 
closed in  brackets  in  the  Compend.  These  additions  are  rather  com- 
pilations, abridgments  or  extracts,  than  original  compositions.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  from  how  many  sources  they  have  been 
drawn.  Goldsmith  and  Morell,  however,  have  furnished  more  materi- 
als than  any  other  authors.  The  editor  has  also  received  peculiar  aid 
firom  Dr.  Holmes's  <*  American  Annids,"  an  excellent  work,  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  in  the  library  of  every  American,  and  of  everj 
scholar  that  knows  our  language. 

The  engravings  are  not  designed  merely  to  embellish  the  work. 
.  They  will  doubtless  prove  more  conducive  to  impress  upon  the  youth- 
fttl  mind,  some  of  the  great  lessons  of  history,  than  as  many  pages  of 
the  finest  description. 

But  the  additions  relating  to  chronology,  will  probably  be  found 
more  useful  than  all  the  rest.  If  the  editor  has  any  claim  to  original- 
ity, it  is  in  making  the  improvements,  with  which  these  are  presented 
to  the  public.  He  deeply  regrets,  that  he  has  not  had  time  and  health 
to  render  them  more  perfect.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  they  will  greatly  facilitate  the  important  and  difficult 
study  of  chronology .  It  may  be  adviseable  for  the  teacher  to  question 
the  pupil  upon  the  Chart  or  Table,  at  almost  every  recitation.  It  is 
also  recommended,  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  chronologised  name 
of  every  important  date  be  written  upon  the  margin  of  the  page  where 
the  fact  is  recorded.    Thus,  'Romput  may  be  written  upon  page  134. 

Three  chapters  of  the  Compend  are  transferred  from  the  Degiraang 
to  the  end  of  the  book.  This  is  done,  to  render  them  more  intelligible, 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  youn^  historian. 

It  affords  the  editor  no  small  satisfaction  to  indulge  the^  hope,  that 
he  may  have  been  in  some  measure  instrumental  of  promoting  the  cir- 
culation of  a  Compend  of  History,  which  he  considers  the  most  inter- 
estAg,  within  so  small  a  compasS|  that  has  yet  appeared  in  an  English 
drao.  J.  £4. 

iTttkersfield,  June  20, 1825. 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

THE  FOLLOWING  COMPEND, 


1.  Let  the  pupil  read  oyer  the  lefson  assigned,  to  nin  a  general  idea 
of  the  connexion  As  he  proceeds,  let  him  <;areAil^  consult  his  dic- 
tionary and  maps,  as  far  as  may  be  needful,  in  order  to  understand  the 
words  of  the  author,  and  the  situation  of  places  mentionod. 

2.  Let  the  pupil  read  over  the  lesson  in  connexion  with  the  printed 
questions,  marking  the  answers  an  he  proceeds. 

3.  Let  him  commit  the  answers  to  memory.  Let  him  be  particu- 
Urly  carefhl  to  read  and  think  them  oyer  d^Uberatdy  and  understand- 
inglfff  that  he  may  be  able  to  repeat  them  with  propriety. 

4.  Let  two  pupils  ask  each  otner  the  questtims. 

5.  Let  the  pupil  read  oyer  the  lesson  once  more,  to  fix  the  connex- 
ion more  penectly  in  his  mind,  and  to  prepare  to  answer  whatever 
questions  tne  teacher  may  propose. 

6.  Let  the  pupil  be  required  to  answer  not  only  all  the  printed  ques- 
tions, but  sucn  others  as  the  instructor  may  deem  important. 

7.  Let  the  pupil  be  required  to  recite  his  lesson  with  the  greatest 
possible  propriety,  as  it  respects  deliberation,  pauses,  emphasis,  cadence, 
&c.  By  this  means,  he  may  be  constantly  adyancing  in  the  important 
art  of  reading.  The  indistinct,  confused,  monotcmous,  hurrying  manner, 
in  which  schdars  are  often  allowed  to  recite,  can  hardly  uul  to  ii^ure 
their  reading. 

8.  The  more  difficult  questions,  especially  such  as  are  addressed  to 
tho  judgment,  rather  than  to  the  memory,  may  be  addressed  to  the 
class  generally,  that  any  one  may  answer  them,  who  may  be  able. 

9.  The  instructor  may  find  it  yery  useful  to  intersperse  or  add  a  con- 
siderable number  of  obseryations,  to  explun,  illustrate,  confirm  or  en- 
force the  most  important  parts  of  the  lesson. 

10.  Let  the  exercise  at  the  end  of  each  week  be  a  reyiew.  If  the 
scholars  are  sufficiently  forward  in  writing,  ^bc.,  it  may  be  yery  useful 
for  them  to  recite  their  reyiew  lessons  to  each  other ;  and  j^ye  each 
other  certificates  in  the  following  form — This  certifies  that  Miss  A— 

B has  promptly  and  correctly  repeated  to  me,  answers  to 

Historical  Questions,  contained  in  the  recitations  of  the  present  week. 

Date.  C D- . 

11.  It  may  be  useful  for  the  instnicter  to  ask  miscellaneous  ques* 
tions,  relating  to  any  part  of  history,  that  the  pupil  has  studied,  such 
as,  Who  was  Ninyas  ?  Who  was  Sennacherm .'  In  what  were  the 
Persians  superior  to  the  Greeks?  In  what  were  the  Rcmians  superior 
to  the  Greeks  ?  &o. 

12.  Let  some  chronological  or  geographical  questions  be  asked  at 
eyery  recitation. 

If  the  special  effisrts,  that  haye  now  been  made  for  the  improyement 
of  this  excellent  Compend,  should  proye  instrumental  of  extending  the 
noble  and  delightful  study  of  history,  of  promoting  a  taste  for  literature 
in  general,  and  of  leading  the  minds  of  youth  to  a  deyout  acknowledg- 
ment of  HIM,  who  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  it  will  afford  ths 
editor  his  richest  reward  for  all.  the  toil  of  correction. 

Bufield,  May  1, 1820.  JOSEPH  EMERSON 


HISTORICAL   COMPEND. 


CHAPTER  L 

ASSYRU. 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  VIEW   OF  THE    ASSYRIAN   OR  BABTLONIAIV 
EMPIRE,     FROM     ITS      FOUNDATION,     TO     THE      REIGN     OF 

NINYAS. 

/The  history  of  the  world,  for  the  first  eighteen  centu- 
ries, is  nearly  buried  in  oblivion./  From  the  creation,  to  the 
deluge,  little  more  has  reached  us,  than  the  genealogy  of 
the  patriarchs,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  vices 
of  the  antediluvians,  and  oi  the  ruin  which  they  incurred. 

The  first  dawn  of  the  light  of  civil  hiatory  extends  not 
beyond  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
or  Assyrian  empire;  and  even  there,  it  shines  with  faint 
and  dubious  beam. 

^  /Nimrod  laid  the.  foundation  of  the  city  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon./  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,     ^^\ 
says  the  sacred  historian,  was  Babel  and  JErech  and 
Accad  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  /  Nimrod  was  the  . 
son  of  Gush,  grandson  of  Ham,  and  great  grandson  of  Noah,  f 
The  era,  in  which  the  foundation  of  this  first  of  empires  was 
laid,  is  fixed,  by  the  concurrence  of  most  chronologers,!  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1800,  about  a  century  and  a  half  siter 
the  deluge./ 

There  is  nothing  known  respecting  the  character  and 
government  of  Nimrod,  excepting  what  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  Moses;  and  the  account  there  given  is  very 
concise.  He  is  called  a  mighty  hunter^  and  is  said  to  have 
had  a  kingdom,  the  beginning  of  which  was  Babel  or  Baby- 
lon.     The  probability  is,  9iat  Ham  and  his  sons,  who 
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founded  Babylon  and  Egypt,  early  rebelled  against  Noab, 
the  great  patriarch^  head  and  natural  chief  of  the  whole 
race;  whereupon  Noah,  and  such  of  his  descendants  as 
adhered  ta  him,  moved  eastward,  crossing  Persia,  India, 
and  China,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  this  unnatural  rebellion. 

Noah  would  be  most  likely  to  emigrate,  or  to  settle, 
with  one  of  his  sons  on  whom  hb  prophetic  benediction 
rested,  and  especially  with  Shem,  whom  he  considered  in 
the  line  of  the  Messiah.  /Elam,  the  eldest  son  of  Shenj^ 
settled  in  Persiajand  it  b  highly  probable,  that  Noah  him- 
self went  still  furdier  east  The  great  antiquity  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  their  original  character  and  manners,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  their  language,  both  written  and  spoken, 
are  proofs,  that  they  are  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  and 
governments,  and  that  their  founders  were  among  the  wisest 
of  the  human  race.  To  this,  if  we  add  the  abundance  of 
their  traditions  concerning  ^e  flood,  and  of  things  which 
with  little  alteration  will  apply  to  Noah,  and  to  him  only,  we 
cfan  scarcely  doubt,  that  either  that  patriarch,  or  some  of  his 
descendants  near  his  time,  founded  that  empire. 

To  all  this,  if  we  add  the  silence  of  Moses'  history  con- 
teming  Noah  after  the  flood,  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  the 
relief,  that  he  actually  retired  from  western  Asia,  the  general 
«cene  of  that  history ;  and,  for  reasons  equally  strong,  shall 
«ee  no  room  to  conjecture,  that  he  moved  northward  into 
the  cold,  inhospitable  wilds  of  Europe.  That  region  was 
left  to  be  explored  and  .settled  by  some  of  his  more  hardy, 
enterprising  sons. 

/The  career  of  government  began  with  simple  monarchy. 
It  was  no  doubt  first  suggested  by  the  authority  which 
nature  gives  the  parent  over  his  chUd ;/  for,  no  sooner  did 
experience  show  the  utility  of  combining  the  strength  of  a 
multitude  in  one  exertion,  than  tbe  importance  of  a  centre 
of  union  was  seen.  To  give  energy  and  system  to  any 
combination,  to  render  it  durable,  wieldy  and  effective,  there 
must  be  a  directing  head. 

A  discerning,  ambitious  man,  clothed  with  patriarchal 
authority,  might  soon  see  numberless  ways  of  extending  his 
prerogative,  and  strengthening  the  nerves  of  his  power. 
Indeed,  before  parental  authority  was  amenable  to  a  higher 
court,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  monarchy  more  un- 
limited. In  a  number  of  particular  families,  the  chief  of 
each  house  would  form  a  subordinate  rank.  They  would 
naturally  give  place  to  the  heads  of  tribes,  and  each  of 
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them  unite  in  one  patriavcli,  or  grand  ckie£  Sueliy  proba* 
bly,  was  Nunrod.  By  what  other  mean%  Itif  kodabley 
he  raised  himself  to  power,  is  only  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  have  already  said^  ^at  Nimrod's  achievements  are 
not  particulady  known. /He  first  employed  his  arms  suc- 
cessfully against  wild  beasts,  and  became,  as  Moses  styles 
him,  a  mi^ty  hunter.  He  next  made  war  upon  his  own 
species,  and  founded  his  empire  in  blood/  But  we  remain 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  or  the  duration 
of  his  reign.  His  son  and  successor  was  Ninus,  whose 
name,  together  with  that  of  Semiramis,  is  rendered  &mous 
by  the  exploits  they  are  said  4o  have  don^.  Nmus  built, 
or  raUier  enlai^ed,  the  city  of  Nineveh/which  is  said  U 
have  been  60  miles  in  circumference,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
100  feet  high,  and  fortified  with  1500  towers  200  feet  high.') 
Ninus  engaged  in  many  wars,  and  enlarged  his  dominionf 
on  every  side,  particularly  eastward,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
led  armies  into  India.  /Semiramis^  his  queep,  who  survived 
him  many  years,  and  reigned  in  great  glory,  rendered  her 
name  immortal/ by  an  extraordiiuury  course  of  nplendid 
actions./  Many  superb  structures  and  works  of  magnificence 
about  Babylon,  are  ascribed  to  her ;   in  the  bmlding  oi 

7hich,  ^e  employed  two  millions  of  men. 
If  historians  deserve  credit,  ancient  Babylon  was  the 
noblest  city  ever  huilt  hy  man.  It  stood  on  a  fertile  ano 
beautiful  plain,  watered  hy  the  river  Euphrates,  whicb 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  city.  Its  walis,  which  wert) 
carried  to  the  astonishing  hei^t  of  360  feet,  were  87  feet 
in  thickness,  and  enclosed  an  «xact  square^  whose  side  was 
15  miles;  so  that  the  city  was  sixty  miles  in  circuit 
There  were  60  grand  streets,  that  is,  twenty-five  running 
each  way,  on  right  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  They 
were  150  feet  wide,  and,  crossing,  each  other  at  right  angles, 
they  all  terminated  in  four  streets,  wluchlay  round  next  to 
the  wall  on  every  «de  of  the  city,  200' feet  wide.  Thus 
the  city  was  laid  into  676  squares  of  100  rods  on  each  side. 
These  squares  were  lined  with  numberless  edifices,  beside 
houses  generally  three  or  four  stories  high ;  and  within  the 
squares  were  innumerdble  delightful  plantations,  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  gardens./  But  this  must  be  understood  of  the 
city,  ra^er  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or 
Nitocris  his  daughter-Ln-law,  than  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Semiramis. 
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Though  the  city  stood  on  a  plain,\yet  the  celebratol 
hanging  gardens  overlooked  the  walls./  They  raised  a 
square  of  buildings  four  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  inte^- 
naily  supported  by  arches  raised  <m  arches,  and  wi^oiit  by 
a  massy  wail  many  yards  in  thickness.  These  works  wave 
carried  tip  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  over  all  %  plat- 
form was  laid  four  hundred  feet  square,  formed  by  flat 
stones  of  an  amazing  size,  over  which  weje  layers  of  reeds, 
then  bricks  cemented,  and  plates  of  lead,  and  then  the  ewrth 
for  the  garden,  in  such  thickness  as  to  support  trees  of  the 
largest  size.  They  were  watered  by  an  engine  from  the  bed 
of  the  Euphrates.  /Brevity  forbids,  that  we  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  tower  of  Babel,  forty  rods  square  at  the  bottom, 
and  tmwards  of  600  feet  high,  or  the  moat  which  encom- 
passed the  walls,  the  bridge  aver  the  Euphrates,  the  palaces, 
and  the  subterraneous  ways./ 

Many  of  these  wondeiiul  edifices  are  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Semiramis.  She  carried  her  arms  iar  into 
Ethiopia,  and  still  farther  into  India,  where  she  was  at  last 
defeated  with  a  total  overthrow  by  an  Indian  king.  These 
early  conquests  were  far  different,  both  in  their  nature  and 
consequences,  from  those  afterwards  made  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  They  were  more  easily  gained  and  lost  In- 
deed, {the  progress  made  by  Semiramis,  Sesostris,  and 
others,  through  Asia  and  Africa,  were  little  more  than  ex- 
cursions of  discovery.  \  They  moved  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense multitude,  witnout  order,  or  much  resistance,  and 
lived  upon  rapine  and  hunting.  In  these  times,  not  only 
fortification,  but  the  military  art  was  unknown.  Of  course, 
wherever  they  went,  they  carried  conquest;  which  was 
generally  held  by  no  oth^  band  of  security,  tiian  the  weak 
and  savage  state  of  the  conquered. 

But  the  accounts  we  have  of  those  early  times  are,  in 
sundry  respects,  exaggerated,  eq>ecially  with  regard  to 
the  greatness  of  their  cities  and  conquests.  Herodotus 
affirms,  however,  that  Babylon  maintained  her  copquests 
500  years* 

/  Semiramis,  after  a  reign  of  42  years,  abdicated  her  gov- 
CTnment  to  her  son  Ninyas./  Few  females  have  been  more 
famous  for  their  masculme  virtues.  Perhaps  no  one  evor 
stood  higher  on  the  list  of  heroes  and  conquerors.  As  to 
tiiose  virtues  which  beautify  and  adorn  the  female  character, 
^Mstorians  hav^  littie  to  say  of  her. 
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IHnyas  succeeded  his  mother.  In  what  yetr  of  the  city, 
it  \b  not  ascertained ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  consequence,  since, 
from  this  period^  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  ut- 
terly lost  for  more  than  a  thousand  years/  Tradition  has 
scarcely  reported  the  names  of  the  succeeding  monarchs. 
Th^  were  extraordinary  for  nothine,  hut  luxury,  sloth,  idle* 
ness,  and  the  most  hofrid  tyranny^ 

The  provinces  of  the  empire,  during  that  period,  had 
little  more  than  a  mere  nominal  subjection  to  those  detesta- 
ble tyrants ;  probabiy,  for  the  most  part,  none  at  all ;  and, 
without  doubt,  the  pomp  of  universal  empire,  was  gene- 
rally confined  to  the  proud  capitals,  Babylon  and  Nmeveh. 
The  Trojan  war  took  place  some  time  after  the  middle 
period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  Homer  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  Assjrrian  greatness ;  a  fact,  which,  had  it  existed, 
could  not  have  escaped  his  pervading  mind,  nor  wanted  a 
place  in  his  historical,  geomphicud,  and  martial  poem.  As 
the  universal  conquests  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  are  said 
to  have  happened  a  little  before  tiie  Trojan  war,  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  must  have  lain  central  in  his  sweep  of  con- 
quest, and  it  is  not  likely  he  passed  them  by,  but  that  his 
eastern  career  of  victory  was  begun  by  the  reduction  of  those 
proud  cities.  Would  he  go  to  the  conquest  of  India,  and 
leave  the  Assjnian  empire  in  his  rear,  powerful,  independent, 
and  hostile  ?  The  misfortune  of  the  case  is,  ^at  the  glory 
and  conquests  of  Sesostris  are  as  dubious  as  those  of  the  As- 
syrians; and  they  certainly  could  not  have  existed  together. 
The  Assyrian  empire,  first  and  last,  was  probably  less  in  fact^ 
tiian  it  is  in  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 


r 


rUE   ASSYRIAN   OR    BABYLONIAN    EMPIRE,   FROBC    THE    REIGN 
OF   NINYAS,   TO  THE   FALL   OF   NINEVER; 

The  successors  of  Ninyas,  the  son  of  Semiramis,  are 
little  known  in  history.  /The  seat  of  their  government,  or 
rather  of  their  enormities,  Was  alternately  at  Babylon  and 
Ninevehy  About  1460  years  after  the  empire  was  founded 
by  Nimrod,  jwe  &id  Sardanapalus  reigninj;  at  Nineveh.  J  If 
we  may  suppose,  that  the  line  of  succession  was  unbroken, 
from  Ae  warlike  Semiramis  tp  him,  he  was  the  last  of  that 
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degenerate  race  of  king?.  From  the  silence  of  Homei, 
from  the  power  and  conquests  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from 
the  figure  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  made  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  as  stated  in  Genesis,  and  from  the  profound  ob« 
livion  of  the  Assyrian  history  during  so  long  a  time,  it  ii 
probable,  that  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  broken,  dissolved, 
perhaps  annihilated,  and  that  it  must  have  undergone  revolt 
lutions,  exterminating  wars,  and  petty  tyrannies,  at  yarious 
times. 

However  that  may  be,  in  the  tiipe,  and  during  th,e  reign, 
of  Sardanapalus,  history  seems  a  little  to  emerge  from  dcirk- 
ness.  ^That  prince  being  rendered  weak  and  despicable  by 
his  vices,  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  governor 
of  Babylon,  rebelled  agaiiyst  him,  defeated  him  in  battle,  and 
drove  him  into  his  capital/ where  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
his  treasures,  and  burned  himself  to  deathy 

The  result  of  this  rebellion  was  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  The  province  of  Media  gained  its  liberty. 
A  lung,  by  the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger,  was  established 
in  Nineveh,  )and  Belesis,  one  of  ihe  conspirators,  became 
master  of  Babylon^  a^  a  separate  kingdom./#He  is  called  in 
hutory  Nabonassar.  / 

(The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,  which  was  747 
years  before  Christ,/is  supposed  to  be  the  first  era,  from 
whence  the  line  of  civil  history  can  be  with  certainty  drawn. 
Nabonassar  was  contemporary  with  Jotham  king  of  Judah, 
and  his  era  commenced  within  six  years  of  the  founding  of 
Rome. 

This  revolution,  although  it  rent  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
pieces,  neither  impaired  the  splendor  nor  magnificence  of 
Nineveh  or  Babylon^  Those  cities  now  became  the  seats 
of  independent  princes,  and  distinct  empires ;  and  doubtless 
derived  benefit  from  their  new  masters.  But  neither  the 
history  of  the  one,  nor  the  other,  is  entirely  known.  From 
Nabonassar  to  the  final  subversion  of  the  empire  by  Cyrus, 
was  210  years ;  during  which  period,  considerable  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject,  by  the  sacred  writings. 

Concerning  two  important  circumstances,  we  shall  notice, 
first,  the  repeated  irruptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings  into  Judah 
and  Israel,  and  their  depredations  on  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions ;  and,  secondly,  their  carrying  away  Judah  and  Israel 
into  captivity. 

We  are  told,  2.  Kings,  xv.  19,  that  Pul,  king  of  Assyria, 
came  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  Menahem  gave  him  a 
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thousand  talents  of  silver,  to  conciliate  his  favour  and  pro* 
tection.  That  this  was  a  powerful  invasion,  we  need  n# 
other  proof^  than  the  price  with  which  the  Assyrian  king 
was  bought  off.  This  invasion,  however,  was  24  years  before 
the  era  of  Nabonassar. 

Nabonassar,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Merodach-Baladan,  of  whom  little  is  known.  This 
prince  was  in  friendship  with  the  Jews,  and  sent  an  embas- 
sy to  congratulate  king  Hezekiah  on  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  From  this  period,  the  history  of  Babylon  disappears, 
till  the  time  of  its  union  with  Nineveh,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Esarhaddon.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Assyrian 
kings  of  Nineveh  were  generally  hostile  and  formidable  to 
the  nation  of  Israel. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  the  first  king  of  Nhieveh  after  the  partition 
of  the  empire,  was  caUed  in  by  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  to  as- 
sist him  against  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.  He  came 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  put  a  period  to  die  kingdom  of 
Syria,  by  taking  Damascus,  its  chief  ci^.  He  severely 
scourged  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  dissolution  drew  nish ; 
and  proved .  a  costly  and  dangerous  aUy  to  Judah,  Ahaz 
being  obliged  to  rob  the  tempte  of  its  sacred  treasures,  to 
appease  his  avarice.  An  account  of  this  is  given  2  Kings, 
xvi.  7.     This  was  in  the  year  740,  B.  C.  , 

About  20  years  aflerward/Shalmaneserpnvaded  and  sub- 
dued Israel.  He  besieged  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, three  years ;  at  length  took  it,  and  carried  the  Ten 
Tribes  into  captivity,  antYpl&nted  them  in  Media./  This 
event  haj^ened  about  250  yecurs  after  the  separation  of 
Israel  from  Judah.  From  tiiis  captivity  the  Ten  Tribes 
never  returned.  The  probability  is,  that  they  soon  mingled 
with  other  nations,  lost  distinction  of  origin,  and  will  emerge 
to  light  no  more.  The  inventive  imaginations  of  theorists 
have  discovered  traces  of  them  among  the  Turks,  Tartars, 
American  savages,  and  elsewhere.  But  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  their  proneness  to(idola- 
try/and  to  incorporate  with  other  nations,  which,  in  their 
most  pure  and  virtuous  times,  could  not  be  prevented  by 
their  wisest  legislators,  even  when  they  were  a  distinct  ana 
independent  nation;  when  we  consider  the  revolutions, 
tyrannies,  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  Asiatic  tribes  in  all 
ages ;  when  we  consider  the  great  length  of  time,  and  other 
auxiliary  circumstances,  we  are  strongly  led  to  this  conclu- 
•ion;   still  allowing  full  weight  and  authority  to  ancient 
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scripture  prophecy,  from  which  nothing  certain  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  discorered. 

After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Shdmaneser  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son/ Sennacherib./  An  account  of  his 
formidable  invasion  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  ^ezekiabjis 
particularly  related  2  Kings,  xviii.  13*  He  invaded  Juduh 
with  a  poweriul  army ;  in  thje  mean  time  defeated  the  king 
of  Egypt,  who  was  coming  to  relieve  the  Jews,  and  would 
probably  have  taken  Jen^alem  Jbut  Jiis  army  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  pestilence.  |  He  returned  to^ineveh,  where 
he  pliiyed  the  tyrant  with  so  high  a  hand,^athis  own  sons 
assassinated  him  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  ;yand  he  was  sue** 
ceeded  by  Esarhaddony 

During  the  reign  of^this  prince,  the  royal  family  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  became  extinct,  and  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  eight  years.  (The  weak  and  disordered  state  oc- 
casioned by  this  enabled  Esarhaddon,  who  was  a  wise  and 
politic  prince,  to  annex  Babylon  to  his  dominions.  Thus, 
after  a  separation  of  sixty-seven  years,  these  two  powerful 
kingdoms  again  became  one.  /But  this  union,  togetner  widi 
its  happy  fruits,  was  of  short  duration.  The  final  destiny  of 
Nineveh  was  now  fast  approaching ;  a  rival  power  was  rising 
to  maturity,^  and  ready  to  burst,  with  utter  destruction,  upon 
tbat  proud  empire. 

f  Esarhaddon,  thirteen  years  after  the  union  of  Babylon 
.  with  Nineveh,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nabuchodonosor.*/ 
/  This  prince  defeated  and  slew  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Mede^ 
in  a  great  battle,  and  took  |Bcbatana,  ^e  capital  of  Media!^ 
This  defeat,  however,  did  not  check  the  martial  spirit  or 
rapid  growth  of  that  warlike  nation.  It  was  left  for  the 
sons  of  the  victors  and  vanquished  to  act  the  last  scene, 
and  conclude  the  drama  of  the  first  of  the  eastern  em- 
pires. 

/  Cyaxares  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Phraortes,  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  |  De- 
termining to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  he  marched 
directly  into  Assyria,  encountered  and  defeated  an  army 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  immediately  invested  Nineveh.  He 
would  probably  have  taken  it,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  march  in  haste  to  defend  his  own  territories. 


* '' Jfabuchodonosor  wag  a  name  among  tho  Babylonians  common 
1^  givon  to  their  kings,  as  that  of  Pharaoh  was  among  the  Egyp- 
t\uui,"'-Frideaux 
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/The  ScythianS)  a  race  of  warlike  savages,  inhabiting  the 
wilds  of  Europe  and  Asia,  had  driven  before  them  the  Cim- 
merians, a  people  equally  savage,  and  nearly  as  terriblei 
dwelling  near  Lake  Meotis.  These,  in  numberless  hordes, 
were  depopulating  the  fertile  fields  of  Asia,  and  had  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Cyaxares.  /  The  Medes  were  defeated  by 
them  in  several  battles,  and  me  Scythians  remained  masters  of 
most  countries  between  the  Caspian,  Black,  and  Mediterra- 
nean Seas,  a  great  part  of  Upper  Asia,f  for  several  years. 
We  shall  speak  more  particuluiy  of  them  in  our  review  of 
the  Persian  empire. 

While  the  king  of  Media  was  waging  doubtful  war  with 
the  ScythiansyNabopoUassar,  governor  of  Babylon,  revolted 
from  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  set  up  an  independent  gov- 
ernment /  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  Cyaxares,  who  had 
not  changed  his  purpose  of  subduing  Nineveh.  Saracus, 
king  of  Nineveh,  although  mem^eed  by  such  potent  enemies, 
adopted  no  efficient  system  of  defence ;  but,  dissolved  in 
luxury,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  glory,  he  supinely  waited  tiie 
gathering  storm. 

Cyaxares  at  length  rid  himself  of  the  Scythian  invaders, 
by  a  stroke  of  policy,  which  nothing  but  the  emergency  of 
the  ^mes,  and  manners  of  the  age,  could  warrant.  He  in- 
vited the  chief  officers  of  the  Scythian  army  to  a  general 
feajst,  prepared  in  various  parts,  where,  in  the  midst  of  mirth 
and  intoxication,  his  guards,  and  others  appointed  for  that 
purp(yse,  fell  furiously  upon  them,  and  killed  them  all,  with- 

Zt  resistance. 
Cyaxares  once  more  ipvaded  the  Assyrian  empire,  assist  ■ 
KiUL  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  These  two- 
powerful  princes  accomplished  the  final  subversion  and 
abolition  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire.  Nineveh  was  taken 
and  destroyed.  / 

A  sublime  description  is  given  of  the  fall  of  this  ancient 
city  by  the  prophet  Nahum.  From  that,  also,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  greatness  and  splendor.  This  event  hap- 
pened B.  C.  600,  and  in  the  147th  year  of  Nabonassar's 
era. 

The  Assyrian  empire  rose,  flourished,  and  fell,  while  the 
world  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Few  maxims  of  its  govern- 
ment have  reached  our  times ;  few  incidents  have  escaped 


*  Upper  Asia  included  Armenia,  Pontus,  Colchiii  and  Iberiar— 

a* 
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obtivion ;  and  those  which  have  are  doubtless  tinctured  with 
the  stream  of  tradition,  passing  through  long  and  bewilder- 
ing tracts  of  time.  From  what  we  can  gather  from  such  d\i- 
bious  lights,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  fabric  of  thei 
ancient  monarchical  governments,  was  very  simple*  It  may 
be  expressed  in  few  words,  sovereign  power j  ind  absolute 
subjection.  Where  the  monarch  chanced  to  be  an  amiable 
character,  the  condidon  of  the  subject  was  very  tolerable ; 
but  power  so  unrestrained,  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man,  pro- 
duced the  most  dreadful  tyranny. 

In  every  form  of  government,  sovereign  power  must  be 
lodged  somewhere.  Power,  considered  merely  as  corpo- 
real strength,  is  naturally,  in  the  hands  of  every  man, 
nearly  alike;  and  the  machine  of  government  is  a  device, 
by  which  the  power  of  many  is  combined  and  called  forth 
by  consent,  in  one  great  exertion.  To  call  forth  and  exert 
this  combination,  Qie  monarch  has  the  'sole  power.  He 
therefore  can  do  whatever  all  his  people,  collectively,  can 
do.  His  will  directs  their  whole  strength.  In  mixed  gov- 
ernments, especially  in  republics,  this  national  exertion  is 
obtained,  not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  of  many,  who  are 
chosen  bv  the  people  for  that  purpose.  But,  in  this  latter 
case,  individual  commonly  find  means  to  obtain  the  real, 
while,  in  the  former,  the  monarch  often  holds  only  the  nom- 
inal sovereignty. 

The  splendor  and  greatness  of  Nineveh,  as  of  all  other 
great  cities  in  early  times,  consisted  chiefly  in  their  public 
buildings.  The  dwellings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  little  better  than  wretched  hovels — ^without,  unoma- 
mented,  and  within,  unfurnished.  Indeed,  this  is  still  the 
case  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia.  Nineveh  and  Bab- 
ylon contained  little  worthy  of  notice,  except  their  walls, 
towers,  temples,  palaces,  and  superb  structures  of  royalty. 
How  incomparably  more  magnificent  is  the  modern  city  of 
London  or  Paris,  when  viewed  as  the  abode  of  men !  Here 
are  seen  monuments  of  every  art  and  science ;  the  aston- 
ishing eiOfects  of  commerce;  opulence  and  independence 
reigning  among  all  classes ;  the  difiiision  of  knowledge ;  the 
reign  of  science,  freedon^  and  plenty.  The  private  houses 
of  modem  cities  appear  to  be  the  residence  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, enjoying  no  small  portion  of  wealth,  independence,  and 
fecpi^iness. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  ■ 

WE  ASSYRIAN  OR  BABYLONIAN  l^MPIRB,  FROM  THS  BE* 
8TRU.GTION  OF  NINEVEH,  TO  ^THB  TAKING  OF  BABYLON  BT 
CYRUS. 

Babylon  now  remained  unriyalled  and  alone.  The  city 
consisted  of  a  mighty  assemblage,  of  the  most  amazing  struc- 
tures, temples,  towers,  palaces,  and  walls — ^works  of  incred- 
ible labour  and  expense,  where  millions  had  toiled,  and 
groaned  in  painfiil  serntude.  /These  buildings  were  rather 
admirable  for  their  stupendous  greatness,  than  for  elegance 
and  due  proportion  in  architecture.^  As  fo];the  rules  ana  pro- 
portions in  building,  they  were  in  a  great  meastire  unknown  f 
and  the  different  orders  of  architecture  were  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. They  had  nothing  comparable  with  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  or  of  Balbec.  /For  the  noble  science  of  architecture, 
the  world  is  indebted  to  Uie  strong  and  mathematical  genius 
and  elegant  taste  of  the  ancient  Greeks.] 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Babylon ;  and 
the  extent  of.  his  dominions  was  answerable  to  the  splendor 
of  his  capital.  But  there  were  two  cities,  whose  fame  and 
opulence  rendered  them  objects  worthy  of  his  ambition  /one 
was  Jerusalem,  the  other  was  Tyre  ;^the  latter  of  which  was 
one  of  the  strongest  cities  then  known. 
Vrhe  siege  of  Jerusalem  employed  him  two  years; 
which,  however,  he  at  length  terminated  by  the  utter  ?^' 
destruction  of  that  noble  city,  /in  the  19th  year  of 
his  reign,  he  burnt  Solomon's  temple,  and  carried  the  Jews 
to  Babylon,|where  they  remained  70  yearsy  Four  years  after, 
he  besieged  the  city  of  Tyre ;  the  reduction  of  which  was 
the  most  arduous  enterprise  of  his  life.  Tyre  had  stood,  from 
its  foundation^  660  years  ;  having  never  been  taken  by  any 
foreign  power.  /After  the  Chaldean  army  had  suffered  in- 
credible hardships,  and  consumed  13  years  in  infinite  labors, 
the  city  was  taken; /not,  however,  till  the  inhabitants  had 
removed  their  principal  effects  to/ an  island  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore. /Here  a  new  city  rose,  which  soon 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  former;  a  striking  proof  of  the 
power  of  commerce.  This  new  Tyre  still  flourished,  and 
even  fajr  transcended  its  former  state* ,  Whei^  attacked  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  nearly  three  centuries  afterward,  it 
was  able  to  resist  the  impetuous  valor  and  unrivalled  ddll 
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of  that  great  commander ;  nor  is  it  probable  he  ever  could 
have  taken  it,  but  by  making  himself  master  of  the  sea.  Of 
this  siege  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

/  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  proq>erously  48  jears.  I  Some* 
mhig  of  his  history  and  character  may  be  coUeded  from 
the  sacred  writings.  He  found  no  equal  among  the  neigh- 
boring conteniporary  princes;  he  extended  his  conquests 
far  and  wide ;  was  the  greatest  monarch  of  his  time,  and 
doubtless  the  greatest  tibat  ever  ruled  the  Assyrian  en^ 
pire. 

Babylon  had  now  seen  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  and  was 
soon  to  suffer  a  final  and  total  eclipse.  Four  princes  in 
succession,  after  Nebuchadnezzar,/are  remembered  only  to 
perpetuate  their  infamy,  and  to  merit  the  just  r^roach  of 
Dringing  ruin  on  themselres  and  ^eir  people.^  \Eyil-Mero- 
dach,  Nebuchadnezzar^s  son  and  successor,  was  taken  off 
by  insurrection.  /He  was  succeeded  by  yN^eriglissar,  his 
brother-in-law.  I  This  prince  was  soon  slain  by  the  armies 
of  the  Mcdes  and  Persians.  His  successor,  f  Laborosoar- 
chod^reigned  only  liine  months,  and  fell  by  conspiracy.  To 
him  succeeded  |Belshazzar,|  in  whose  reign  Babylon  was 
taken  by  Cyrus.  This  g^at  city,  justly  considered  as 
impregnable  to  every  open  and  direct  attack,  was  taken  by 
stratagem;  which  we  shall  relate  in  speaking  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Belshazzar  was  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  a  public  feast ;  was  slain  in  the  gate  of  his  palace ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  became  extinct,  being  the 
last  branch  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  210  years  after 
its.  separation  from  Nineveh. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  1668  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  first  by  Nimrod.  Babylon,  however, 
still  the  noblest  of  cities,  about  twenty  years  after  it  was  taken 
by  Cyrus,  revolted  from  Darius  Hystasped,  then  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  made  preparations  for  a  long  and  des- 
perate resistance ;  but  was  again  taken  by  stratagem.  Zo^ 
pyrus,  the  general  of  Darius,  suffering  his  nose  and  ears  to 
DC  cut  off,  fled  into  the  city,  prctcndedly  as  a  deserter. 
His  military  skill  soon  procured  him  a  command  in  the 
city;  he  opened  the  gates,  and  let  in  the  Persian  army. 
A  traitor  should  be  suspected,  but  never  trusted.  Alex- 
ander intended  to  have  made  Babylon  his  capital.  It 
only  furnished  him  with  an  untimely  grave.  It  has  been 
desolated  for  many  ages.  The  pleasant  country  around 
H  becoming  a  morass  by  Ae    overflowing  of  the    £u- 
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phrates,  its  placft  is  not  exactly  known  ;*pind  it  hu  Uia 
wholly  desolate^^  and  without  inhabitant,  from  generation  to 
generation  ^  literally  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  Lsaiah  the 
prophet  I 

The  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  exclusive  of  its  extensive 
conquests,  comprehended  much  of  what  is  now  called  Tur- 
key in  Asia  ;^  territories  lying  about  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  stretched  northward  towards  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas,  with  a  dubious  boundary  on  Circassia ;  west 
and  north-west,  it  spread  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  met  Syria  and  Palestine ;  south  and  south-west,  lay  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Arabia ;  and  east,  the  ancient  Media  and 
Persia ;  though,  indeed,  all  these  territories,  and  many  more, 
were,  at  times,  subjugated  to  that 'monarchy* 

In  glancing  an  eye  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient 
nations,  it  would  be  highly  useful  and  interesting,  could  we 
develope,  with  certainty,  the  Fources  of  their  prosperity,  and 
the  causes  of  their  fall.  But  if  this  inquiry  is  attended  with 
inexplicable  difficulties,  in  instances  the  most  recent^  how 
remote  from  investigatibnis  it  in  the  first  governments  ^diich 
ever  existed  t  f  National  prosperity  may  be  considered  in 
two  points  of  light ;  1*  When  a  nation,  considered  as  a  body, 
is  powerful,  respected,  rich,  and  eminent  in  the  view  of  sur- 
rounding nations ;  or,  2.  When  a  nation  is  in  such  a  state, 
that  the  individuals,  who  compose  it,  are  prosperous,  happy, 
and  secure.  / 

In  some  instances,  these  two  kinds  of  n;ational  prosperity 
have  united  for  a  time;  but  those  instances  have  been  rare, 
and  that  union  6f  short  continuance*  History  presents 
many  examples  of  the  first  Such,  indeed,  were  all  the 
ancient  monarchies;  such  was  the  empire  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Ghenghis  Khan,  of  Charles 
v.,  of  Louis  XIV. — and  we  might  come  still  nearer  our 
time.  But  what  histories  shall  we  consult  to  find  examples 
of  the  second  ?  If  we  judge  from  the  most  probable  sources 
of  conjecture,  concerning,  individual  happiness,  in  those  cm-* 
pires  of  most  splendid  figure  in  history,  our  conclusions  will 
not  be  very  favorable^  Where  millions  are  subject  to  the 
control  and  arbitrary  direction  of  one,  however  good  may 
be  his  intention,  yet  be  will  err,  through  vanity,  through 


*  It  is  supposed  that  the  place  and  nuns  of  ancient  Babylon  have 
beon  recently  discovered.  See  IhUah  in  'Worcester*^  UnlTenal 
Oazetteer.— £d 
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weakness,  tbrongli  pession;  but,  above  all,  through  igno- 
rance. Vainly  relying  on  his  own  sagacity,  prudence,  and 
foresight,  he  will  use  his  power  to  its  extent;  he  will  form 
designs,  and  strike  out  projects,  in  the  compass  of  which,  the 
rights,  k  not  the  lives,  of  thousands  and  millions,  wiU  be 
crushed,  and  their  sighs  and  groans  never  heard. 

Bui  nothing  is  more-  uncertain,  than  any  comparison  we 
can  make  of  the  happiness  of  nations;  for,  in  all  govern- 
ments, sovereign  power  must  be  exercised  by  certain  iiands, 
either  hereditary  or  elective ;  and,  as  all  men  are  ambitious 
of  power,  it  is  a  question,  what  form  of  government  contains 
the  most  of  private  happiness.  K  popidar  governments  are 
more  eouitable,  thev  are,  at  the  same  time,  most  feeble, 
most  liaole  to  convulsions  and  revolutions,  and  of  shortest 
duration. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MEDU  AND  nCRSIA. 

TUB  PBR8IAN  BMPIRE,  FROM  ITS  FOmfDATION  TO  THS  BIRTH 
•  OF  CTRU8. 

(  Thb  Medes  and  Persians  are  considered  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem Jthe  son  of  Noah,  and  of  the  family  o(  Elam. 
There  is  little  known  of  that  ^at  and  powerftd  people, 

.but  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  the  sacred  writings. 

(Their  empire^  in  its  fall  extent,  reached  from  India  to 
Ethiopia,  and  from  the  waters  of  India  and  Arabia  to  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas.*)  It  was  with  them  as  with  all  the 
great  empires  of  ancient  times ;  their  boundaries  were 
frequently  dubious,  and  always  varying.  Indeed  the  present 
empire  of  Russia  is  a  similar  instance,  the  emperor  himself, 
ftnd  bis  ministers,  scarcely  knowing  its  real  kmits  and  ex- 
tent; for  which  there  is  good  reason.  Their  boundaries 
may  be  compared  to  those  places,  where  the  land  and  sea 
dispute  for  empire,  and  prevail  by  turns.  Their  subjection 
is  but  nominal ;  and  such  is  their  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government,  so  wild  and  ferocious  their  manners,  that  cor- 
rect intelligence  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of 
their  revolutions. 

The  Assyrian  empire,  the  centre  of  which  was  about  the 
river  Euphrates,  early  subjugated  all  the  different  tribes 
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and  notions,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 
Of  course  the  Persian  territories  were  mcluded«  But  befiiMre 
the  revolt  of  Media  from,  that  empire,  the  <  history  of  the 
Medes  and^  Persians  is  unknown.  It  1^  been  already  no- 
ticed, thftt  Arbaoes,  governor  of  Media,  taking  advantage  of 
the  weak  administration  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria, 
formed  a  conspiracy^  and ,  concentrated  a  combinatk>n  of 
powers  against  him,  which  proved  his  overthrow,  and  the 
dismemberment  of  his  kingdom. 

Babylon,  Nineveh  and  Media  became  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent governments.*  Of  the  history  of  the  two  former, 
we  have  drawn  the  outline.  Indeed,  li&e  more  has  escaped 
oblivion,  and  reached  our  times.  While  those  great  powers 
were  going  to.  decay,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  like  most 
nations  in  their  youth,  acquired  a  military  spirit ;  and,  being 
uncomipted  with  luxury  a^d  vice,  they  adopted  happy 
methods  of  discipline  and  internal  order^  which  could  not  mil 
of  giving  energy  to  their  counsels,  and  success  and  renown 
to  their  arms. 

Sometime  after  the  separation  of  Media  from  the  As-  ^ 
tyrian-  empire^  ejoces^  a  powerful  chief  of  that  coun-  7^* 
try,  erected  it  into  a  monarchy.^lHe  was  a  wise  and 
politic  princ^r)  His  character  is  highly  celebrated  by  Hero*- 
dotus  and  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  nations, 
in  the  first  of  their  care^,  u*e  led  and  ruled  by  great  and 
good  men.  We  might  instance  Romulusf  and  Numa  in 
Rome ;  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Lycui^gus,  Solon,  Epaminon- 
das,  in  Greece ;  Cyrus,  in  Persia ;  David  and  Solomon,  in 
Judea ;  and,  in  later  times,  Charlemagne,  in  France ;  Alfred, 
in  England ;  and  we  may  add,  Washington,  in  America.  ^ 
.  (  Dejoces  employed  a  long  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years) 
(  m  civilizing  his  subjects,  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
reducing  to  practice  an  excellent  system  of  policy,  and 

*  The  opinioii  of  Prideanx,  that  Nmeveh  and  Media  remained 
united  under  'Arbaces,  appears  mueh  more  probable.  "  The  ancient 
empire  of  the  Assynans,  which  had  goyerned  Ana.  above  thirteen 
hundred  years,  being  dissolved,  there  arose  up  two  empires  in  its 
stead;  the  one  founded  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  Meoia,  and  the 
other  by  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon ; — Belesis  had  Babvlon,  Chal- 
dea,  and  Aralna,  uid  Arbaces  all  the  rest."  Prideaaz'  Connection ; 
Vol.  I.  p.  l.—j:«i. 

\  Some  of  these  characters  are  by  no  means  to  be  ranked  among 
the  good  5  especially  Romulus,  who  was  a  fratricide,  a  robber,  and 
fina£r  a  tyrant.  Well  mieht  such  a  eharacter  be  regarded  by  a  nation 
of  pnndtrerii  as  th^  &d«r  and  thsir  god.-«-£d. 
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dierebj  showing  himself  worthy  to  reign.)  He  left  behind 
him  a  grateful  memorial  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  a 
son  and  successor  of  a  warlike,  ambitions,  and  enterprising 
temper./  I^raortes. succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Media^  Few  circumstances  are  recorded  of  him.  He 
carried  on  wars  with  various  success; ^subjected  the  Per- 
sians to  hit  power  ;]^  made  war  with  Nabuchodonosor,  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  in  whfch/he  was  unfortunate,  and  termi- 
nated his  career,  together  with  his  life,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years.^ 

This  Nabuchodonosor  is  thought  to  have  been  the  mon- 
arch of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judith,  who 
sent  Holofemes  to  invade  Judea.  The  Assyrian  empire 
was  then  much  weakened,  and  fast  declining,  but  was  still 
too.  powerful  for  the  M^teB.  In  those  ages,  when  the 
safety  of  a  nation  depended  more  on  personal  valor  and 
military  skill,  than  on  riches  and  artful  negotiations,  the 
loss  of  a  general  battle  produced  very  different  effects  on  a 
rising  nation,  composed  of  hardy  warriors,  inflamed  with  a 
desire  of  conquest,  and  just  be^nnlng  to  be  dazzled  with 
the  splendors  of  empire,  from  what  it  did  on  an  ancient  nar 
tion,  immensely  rich,  voluptuous,  effeminate,  and  drowniiig 
in  its  own  luxuries.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Medes 
soon  recovered  their  loss,  and  rose  more  terrible  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Phraortes ;  on  the  other,  the  defeat  of 
the  Assyrians  before  Bethulia,  and  the  loss  of  a  general  and 
his  army,  seemed  to  break  their  spirit,  and  hasten  on  their 
final  subversion.  * 

^  Cyaxares  I.  succeeded  his  father  PhraortesJ  (He 
soon  collected  and  drew  after  him  an  army  con^osed  ^^* 
of  the  fiery  and  unconquerable  spirits  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Media.  He  pushed  his  conquests  in  every  direction, 
united  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Media  under  his  standard,  and 
soon  became  fonnidable  to  all  the  neighboring  nations^  But 
as  his  conquests  lay  chiefly  among  tribes  and  clans  of  unciv- 
ilized barbarians,  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

(The  good  fortune  attending  his  arms,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  shameful  defeat  and  death  of  his  father  in  the 
Assyrian  war,  now  roused  him  to  seek  revenge  on  that 
proud  empire^  which  had  so  long  tyrannized  over  many 
nations.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
toward  Nineveh,  encountered  and  defeated  an  Assyrian 
army  thrown  in  his  way,  and  laid  close  siese  to  the  city. 
As  the  Assyrians  were  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  fi^ld^ 
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&eir  ofAy  tifeguard  and  dependence  was  the  strength  of  theif 
capital.  But  as  nothing  now  remained  of  that  w^ike  char- 
acter^ which  distinguished  and  exalted  their  nation  in  former 
ages,  the  siege  was  likely  to  he  of  short  continuance,  and 
must  have  ended  in  the  speedy  reduction  and  utter  rum  of 
that  city,  had  not  Providence  designed  to  procrastinate  their 
doom  for  a  few  more  years. 

Cyaxares  was  suddenly  recalled  to  defend  his  own  territo** 
ries  from  the  Scythians,  who  had  poured  down  upon  Media, 
and  were  likely  to  overrun  all  Western  Asia.  This  is  the 
first  irnqstion  of  that  harbarous  people  mentioned  in  history. 
It  was  upwards  of  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
history  of  that  people  is  curious  and  wonderful.^  They  seem 
to  have  been  designed  as  the  instrument  of  Providence,  t» 

?onrg#  the  nations  of  the  earth.'N 
>rhe  northern  and  eastern  wilds  of  Europe  and  Asia  gave 
birth  to  a  race  of  men  in  early  ages,  more  properiy  called' 
an  immense  collection  of  wandering  tribes  and  families, 
than  a  nation.^  Their  manner  of  life,b6th  in  war  and  peace, 
has  been  umform  and  perpetual.  Their  courage  was 
invincible^  their  armies  innumerable,  and  they  seemed  to 
spring  from  sources  inexhaustible.  (^Though  extremely 
fierce,  and  devoid  of  mental  c\dtivation,  yet  their  policy, 
ni  its  kind,  was  keen,  artful,  and  profound.^  Their  invasions 
resembled  the  emigration  of  an  entire  province.  They 
carried  with  them  their  families  and  effects ;  and  the  shock* 
of  their  impression  was  adequate  to  the  overturning  of  the 
greatest  empires.  In  the  most  vigorous  periods  of  the 
Roman  empire,  they  shook  its  foundations ;  and^  finally,  in 
one  tremendous  inundation,  desolated  the  whole  civiLiz^d 
world. 

As  ancient  Media  lay  nigh  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  bordered' 
on  what  is  now  denominated  Circassia,  the  dominions  of 
Cyaxares  lay  directly  in  their  way  into  tiie  interior  of 
Western  Asia.  He  therefore  marched  with  all  speed,  and 
gave  them  battle  ;(lHit  was  tottily  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
fly  before  a  victorious  enemy.\  But,  as  tiie  ,  circumstan- 
ces of  this  war  between  the  savage  Scythians  and  the 
Medes,  not  much  more  civilized,  are  but  slightly  known, 
and  would  be  wholly  uninteresting,  were  they  otherwise, 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them.  It  shall  suffice  to  say, 
that  Cyaxares,  after  struggling  several  years,  with  various- 
fortune,  found  means  to  destroy  or  expel  them  from  his 
donnnions.  (He  is  said  to  have  caused  them  to  be  invited' 
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to  feutSy  BMAe  m  vanoiis  f^gU.  of  his  kingdom,  wbere^  ia 
the  midst  o{  iatoxicatioii,  hia  guardi^  aad  oUi^r  emissaries,  fell 
mon  them,  and  caused  them  to  perish  in  a  general  massacred 
^e  difficulties^  however,  attending  so  extensive  and  deep  a 
conspiracy,  leave  room  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
•toiy. 

Cyaxares  at  length  found  leisure  to  renew  his  invasion  of 
jS^ineveh.  He  met  with  little  obstruction  in  opening  the 
siege ;  and,  as  his  efiforts  were  aided  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
a  powerful  and  warlike  prince,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  alliance,  the  reduction  of  the  city  soon  followed,  as  we 
have  formerly  noted. 

Cyaxares  pursued  his  conquests,  leaving  only  Chaldea  to 
the  king  of  Babylon;  and,  having  extended  his  territories, 
and  enriched  his  armies  with  treasures  and  spoils  of  intmense 
value,  iie  returned  to  Media  in  great  ^ory ;  where  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  Assyrian  luxury  soon  became  visible, 
and,  among  other  causes,  concurred  m  transferring  the  em- 
pire from  &e  Modes  to  Uie  Persians, 
f  Cyaxares  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  whose  reign 
was  long  and  prosperous.)  (Astyages  was  succeeded  by  his 
8<m  Cyaxares  IL  J  called  in  the  Bible  Darius  the  Median. 
Dan.  V.  31.)  Astyages  had  also  a  daughter,  named  Mandane, 
who  married  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia-  /These  were  the  pa- 
rents of  the  greatiCyrus,\who  put  a  period  to  the  latter  As 
Syrian,  and  effected  the  union  of  the  Median  and  Persian 
empires. ) 


CHAPTER  V. 

THK  PERSIAN  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE   BIRTH   OF  PVRUS,  TO  THE 

CONQUEST   OF  THE   LESSER  ASIA. 

The  legal  heir  to  a  splendid  fortune,  or  to  an  imperial 
throne,  has  little  honor  in  comparison  with  him,  who,  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  breaks  the  power  of  depressing  circum* 
dances,  bears  down  all  impediments,  removes  the  various 
difficulties  and  embarrassment^  with  which  weak  men  are 
encompassed,  and  carries  along  with  him  a  whole  nation 
to  the  elevated  summit  of  empire.  However  much  we 
may  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  a  fortunate  concurrence 
<^  events,  it  will  appear,  on  careful  attention,  to  arise  from 
that  astonishing  pow^^  some  men  havf  over  othersi  of 
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ecmribfuing  and  directing  tkeir  exeitions  to  proper  Aj«ct8^ 
from  their  greet  energf  of  diarader — from  their  cenuatiidiag 
and  coB^pfrehensive  views  of  human  afiair»-^jrom  their  quick 
discernment  in  the  choice  of  expedients— ^roa  their  bold  and 
masterly  projection-  of  grand  schemes^  and  from  their  dili- 
gence and  p^seyerance  in  every  pursuit 
,  With  such  a  genius  Cyrus  was  endowed.  He  found  his 
native  country  but  small,  and  inhabited  by  an  inconsiderable 
people.  ^The  territories  of  the  ancient  Persians,  it  is  said 
Dy  good  authorities,  comprehended  but  a  small  part  of  that 
vast  country  now  bearing  their  name ;  which  extends  from 
the  river  Indus  to  the  EuphratesJ  They  were  allies  and 
dependants  of  die  Medes,  who,  under  Cyaxarcs  die  First, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  had  destroyed  Nineveh, 
and  subjugated  many  neighboring  countries,  as  already 
notie^.  West  of  diem  lay  the*  kkigdom  of  Babjrlon, 
immensely  opulenl,  and  sdU  powerful,  but  declining  imder 
the  administration  of  a  dynasty  of  weak  and  vicious  mon- 
ardiii* 

f  As  the  Medes  had  put  a  period  to  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  the  Assyrians  of  Babpon  viewed  them  widi  an  eve 
of  jealousy,  and  waited  only  lor  a  convenient  time  to  make 
war  on  so  powe^d  and  dangerous  a  neighbo^'.^  This  soon 
presented ;  and^eriglissar,  king  of  Babylo^^having  drawn 
into  his  alliance  Cresus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  many  neighbor* 
ing  princes  and  tributaries,  took  the  field.)  Cyaxares  the 
Second  had,  just  before  this,  succeeded  to  tne  throne  of  his 
father  Astyages*  He  vras  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  so 
formidable  a  war,  which  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  his 
dominions.  He  immediately  iient  to  Cambyses,  klHg  of  Per* 
ffia,Areciuesting  that  Cyrus  might  be  sent  to  hu  aid  at  the 
heaa  of  the  Persian  auxiliaries.^ 

Cyrua  dien  first  appealed  as  the  commander  of  an  anny, 
and  fully  justified  die  expectation  of  those  who  had  seen  his 
wisdom,  discreetness,  and  valor,  on  former  occasions.  /He 
displayed  all  the  activity,  die  humanity,  the  address,  the  for- 
titude, and  die  personal  audiority  «f  a  great  commander.)  /A 
general  batde  was  fought,  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  waa 
slain,  the  Assyrian  army  totally  defeated,  dieir  allies  dis- 
persed, and  their 'affairs  rendered  desperate. )  But  as  die  vic- 
tory was  wholly  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Cyrus/the  king  of 
Media  was  filled  widi  chagrin,  envy,  and  discontent."^  He 
•oon  after  returned  home,  and  left  Cyrus  to  prosecute  die 
war  at  his  own  disorcdon. 
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The  Assyrians  were  unable  to  collect  another  army  soffi* 
cient  to  cope  with  Cyrus.  He  therefore  penetrated. into 
Chaldea,  took  every  fortress  that  lay  in  his  way,  ravaged 
the  country,  and  marched  to  the  gates  of  Babylon.  /But  the 
stupendous  height  and  impenetnJble  thickness  of  the  walls, 
the  lofty  towers,  and  gates  of  solid  brass,  and  the  multitude 
of  men  within^seemed  to  indicate  a  Icmger  siege  and  more 
obstinate  defence  than  Cyrus  was  prepared  to  undertake.) 
Before  that  city  could  be  taken,  he  had  once  more  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  open  field. 

He  therefore  returned  with  his  victorious  armv  to  Media, 
to  his  uncle  Cyaxares ;  and  from  thence  revisited  his  father 
Cambyses,  in  his  native  country,  Persia,  after  an  absence  of 
.ibout  seven  years. 

It  was  now  pretty  clearly  foreseen,  that  Cyrus  was  rising 
to  the  empire  of  Asia.  /  His  great  qualities  as  a  general,  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  Im  designs,  the  celerity  of  his 
movements,  the  martial  order  of  his  camps,  abd  the  tremen- 
dous impetuosity  of  his  battles,  in  addition  to  the  lustre  of 
his  character  in  ]mvate  life,^  presaged  his  future  greatness, 
and  seemed  to  set  him  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of  inen  then 
living ;  and,  as  we^  shall  see  hereafter,  entitled  him  to  the 
highe^  character  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Asia. 

On  his  approach  towards  the  borders  of  Media,  as  just 
related,  his  uncle  Cyaxares  met  him  with  coolness.  And 
well  might  he  have  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  security  of  his  crown,  had  Cyrus  been  of 
that  dark,  perfidious  character,  which  many  great  con- 
querors have  too  clearly  shown  to  the  worid.  (jBut  Cyrus 
had  the  address  to  dispel  his  fears,  quiet  his  jealousies,  and 
concUiate  his  affections  ^  so  that  the  just  apprehensions  of 
mankind  of  a  rupture  Between  the  Medes  and  Persians 
were  removed;  Cyrus,  doubtless,  well  understanding  how 
important  the  strict  union  of  those  two  wariike  powers  was 
to  the  acccHnplishment  of  his  designs,  and  also  foreseeing 
how  likely  it  was  that  he  should  one  day  reign  over  both. 

The  rapid  growth  of.  the  Persian  arms,  under  Cyrus,  iiad 
now  excited  general  attention  from  Egypt  to  IndUa.  A 
league  was  formed  among  the  principalities  of  Asia,jat  the 
head  of  which  was  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  Cresus, 
king  of  Lydia^ 

But,  before  we  proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention,  for  a  moment,  aside  from  the  Hne  we 
are  tracing.    The  Lydians  were  an  ancient  people  of  Lesser 
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AjoAj  aitnated  between  loniit  on  the  west,  and  Ae  greater 
Plnygia  on  the  east  They  derived  their  name  tH>m 
Lydus,  an  ancient  king  of  that  country.  His  family,  accord* 
mg  to  ancient  au^ors,  was  supplanted  by  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  who  reigned  over  Uie  Lydiaas  several  centuries. 
After  various  revolimons,  we  find  uresus  on  the  throne  <^ 
Lydia,  the  prince  just  mentioned.  He  was  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  His  capital  was  Sardis« 
where  afterwards  was  situated  one  of  ^e  seven  churches  of 
Asia.  /> 

Cresus  was  immensely  rich,  and  theCLydians,  though  a 
very  voluptuous,  were  yet  a  warlike  nation.)  This  prince, 
notwithstanding  the  ^endor  and  opulence  (h  his  court,  and 
the  luxurious  magnificence  ei  his  kingdom/was  a  consum- 
mate general,  as  well  as  n  proficient  in  the  Grecian  philos- 
pphy.VHe  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wars,  and  maae  con- 
quests and  considerable  ad^tions  to  his  dominions.  It  may 
also  be  proper  to  observe,  &at  the  Lydians  had,  on  former 
occasions,  engaged  in  wars  against  the  Medes,  send  were 
thjeir  natural  enemies,  as  they  were  the  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Assyrians. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  whom  no  emergency  of  government, 
,  or  national  exigence,  could  now  draw  from  his  d^>aucherie8, 
(  had  placed  Cresus  as  the  acting  head  of  the  league,  to  con- 
tend with  Cyrus  ^  but,  in  the  mean  time,  had  furnished  him 
with  vast  sums  of  money ;  had  drawn  a  great  armv,  even 
from' Egypt;  had  collected  what  forces  he  could  m>m  all 
Western  AJsia,  then  very  populous ;  and,  in  a  word,  had  as- 
sembled an  army  "perhaps  second  to  none  in  those  times, 
but  the  anhy  of  Xerxes  the  Great,  afterwards  drawn*  from 
^^e  same  popidous  regions,  (it  connsted  of  490,000  men^ 
vThis  army  was  assembled  at  Thymbra,  a  place  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.*) 
•    Cyixis  lost  no  time  in  collecting  what  forces  he  could. 
(His  army  fell  short  of  200,000  ;)but  his  chief  dependence 
Xvas  on  70,000  Persians,)whom,  widir  his  own  hand,  he  had 
trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and  into  whom  he  had  infused  his 
own  invincible  spirit     Contrtuy  to  all  expectation,  Cyrus 
put  his  army  immediately  into  motion^  and  marched  in  quest 
of  his  enemies.    tTheir  (Bstance  could  not  be  less  than  a 
thousand  miles.\  It  was  probably  more,  and  that  through 
countries  inhabited  by  hostile  nations.     No  difficulty  could 
intimidate  Cyrus;  no  labor  nor  danger  could  abate  the  ardor 
of  his  troops.     By  teng  and  rapid  marches,  he  soon  came  up 
3* 
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to  the  place  of  rendezyons,  from  yfUdt  Cremn  had  not 
moyed,  out  lay  in  perfeet  secimty. 

Y  Celerity  is  the  first  and  grandest  of  all  military  maxims.) 
R  was  this  which  gave  Tietonr  and  fame  to  Cvms,  Alexan- 
der, Humihal,  Cesar,  and  Napoleon.  Thougn  celerity  in- 
deed is  not  the  only  thing  necessary,  yet,  other  things  being 
as  they  should  be,  it  renders  inyasion  irr^istible,  and  yictory 
certain. 

The  Assyrians  were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  Cyras, 
especially  considering  the  inferiority  of  his  army,  and  dis- 
tance from  his  own  dominions.  But  still  they  placed  confi- 
dence in  their  own  resources — their  superior  numbers,  and 
the  military  skill  of  their  commanders. 

A  spacious  plain  was  chosen,  on  which  the  army  of 
Cresus  displayed  a  line  of  battle  fiye  miles  in  length.  Their 
plan  was  to  flank  the  Persians,  and  surround  them,  knowing 
their  own  numbers.to  be  much  superior.  Cyrus,  aware  of 
this,  had  determined  that  his  army  should  act  in  three 
directions ;  and  so  sure  of  yietory  was  he,  that  he  ordered 
the  centre  of  his  army  not  to  moye,  nor  strike  a  blow,  till 
he  had  routed  the  wings  of  the  enemy.  When  the  signal 
for  battle  was  giyen,  the  Persian  army  stood  firm  and  pro- 
foundly silent,  in  a  line  much  shorter  and  deeper  than  the 
enemy,  till  the  wings  of  the  latter  had  wheded  round,  and 
formed  three  sides  of  an  encompassing  square.  At  ^at 
instant  Cyrus  wheeled  the  wings  of  his  army,  and  fell  with 
an  irresistible  shock  upon  the  wings  of  the  enemy ;  they 
both  gaye  way,  and  ^11  into  con^sion.  That  was  the 
signal  for  the  centre,  where  commenced  a  battle,  long,  fierce, 
and  bloody.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians, 
ranged  in  battalions  thirty  deep,  in  close  order,  and  coyered 
from  bead  to  foot  with  bucklers  and  cuirasses,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army.  The  horse,  on  which  Cyrus  rode, 
was  killed ;  and  he  fell  among  forests  of  spears,  and  showers 
of  jayelins.  How  often  the  fate  of  battle,  and  eyen  of  whole 
nations,  depends  on  the  courage  and  strengtib  of  a  general. 
Nothing  could  bear  him  down.  He  defended  himself,  sword 
in  hand,  till  he  was  rescued  by  his  guards  and  remounted. 
This  column  of  Egyptians  stood  their  ground,  and  fought 
with  amazing  brayery,  till  the  field  was  cleared  of  all  other 
enemies.  Cyrus  then  offered  them  honorable  terms  of  capit- 
ulation, which  they  accepted,  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

'Neyer  was  yictory  more  complete,  or  battle  more  de- 
eisiye.     It  decided  at  once  the  fate  of  the  Lydians,  and  all 
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the  nations  t>f  the  Lesser  Asia. )  As  Cresos  had  wantonly 
drawn  the  Assyrian  war  into  his  own  kmgdom,  he  now  tasted 
the  froits  of  his  temerity.  [But,  determin^  to  protract  the  dis- 
pute as  much  as  possible,  he  cdlected  another  army,  and  en« 
connt^ed  Cyms.again,  with  similar  successJ  Finding  ail  was 
lost,  he  retired  into  Sardis,  and  prepared  to  defend  that  capital 
against  the  conqueror,  who  now  commenced  a  regular 
siege.  The  city  was  soon  reduced,  andfCresus  was  54^* 
condemned  to  die ;  but  was  repriered  and  rertored  to 
favor,  and,  it  is  said,  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  as  a  tribu- 
tary prince.*)  Some  writers  relate,  that  Solon,  the  celebrated 
Grecian  philosopher,  had,  in  the  prosperous  days  ci  Gresus, 
visited  that  prince ;  and  Ihat  Cresus,  after  showing  him  the 
splendor  of  his  capital  and  resources  of  his  kingdom,  demand- 
ed of  the  philosopher,.  Whether  he  did  not  think  him  a  happy 
inan  ?  Solon  answered  him  in  the  style  of  a  stoic,  and  con- 
cluded by  telHng  him,  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  was 
happy,  tUl  he  h^  heard  of  his  death.  Cresus,  in  a  rage  at 
the  freedom  and  boldness  x>f  Solon,  called  him  a  fool,  and 
ordered  him  out  of  his  sight 

Cyrus^  in  the  ancient  barbarous  manner,  when  Cresus 
had  become  his  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  be  burned  to 
death.  He  was  accordingly  bound  on  the  pile,  which  was 
set  on  fire.  ,-  While  the  flai9es  were  approaching  the 
unhappy  Cresus,  he  suddenly  recollected  the  woids  <^ 
Solon,  and  being  now  forcibly  stnkck  with  their  jur^ess,  he 
cried  out,  O  Solon !  Solon !  The  thing  was  tola  to  Cyrus, 
who  immediately  demanded  an  explanation.  Whereupon, 
Cresus^  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of  his  interview 
with  Solon,  and  concluded  by  saymg,  that  ^^  He  will  now 
hear  of  my  death,  and  will  indeed  pnmounce  me  an  amhappy 
man." 

Cyrus,  powerfully  affected  with  the  ficklantes  of  fortune, 
and  the  .changes  to  which  men  are  liable,  ordered  the  royal 
captive  unbound,  and  restored  him  to  his  favor.  This  story, 
however,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  fabuloirs. 

The  voluntary  submission  of  many  states^  by  their  amba»* 
sadors,  followed  the  ccmquest  of  Lydia;  and  Cyrus  had  little 
further  use  for  arms  in  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  raaaiAie  bmbies,  vbok  ths  Rsmxrioif  or  asia  kuiob, 

BT  0TRU8,  TILL  ITS  8UBVKRH0N  BT  ILBXANDBB. 

'  From  the  conqaett  of  Asia  Bfinor,  Cyni^  directed  his 
march  toward  Syna  and  Arabia ;(and  in  a  few  yean  saw  all 
Western  Asia  subjected  to  his  arms,  Babylon  done  exc^t- 
ed.)(This  had,  from  the  first,  fired  his  ambition,  and  had 
been  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  schemes  and  enterprises^ 
With  an  army  adequate  to  the  undertaking,  he  now  advanced 
towards  the  immense  capitaL  He  was  met  by  the  king  of 
Bal^lon,  with  a  numerous  army,  whom  he  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  The- Babylonian  monardi  fled  into  the  eity^, 
shut  afler  him  the  massy  gates,  and  prepared  for  a  long  and 
resolute  defence.  This  siege  commenced  about  nfaie  years 
after  the  capture  of  Sardis. 

Cyras  immediatdy  drew  his  army  before  the  city,  and 
conunenced  a  series  of  operations,  in  which  the  whole  yisor 
and  extent  of  his  genius  were  tided.  j[>y  the  most  efficient  prm- 
eiples  of  ^e  art  of  war,  known  in  his  day.  )But  he  had  diffi« 
emties  to  encounter,  which  would  have  discouraged  anr  one 
but  himself./  The  Babylonians  mocked  and  derided  him 
finom  their  lofty  batdements ;  and  seemed  secure  in  a  forttess, 
too  strong  to  tie  reduced  by  the  art  of  man. 

The  height,  thickness,  and  solidity  of  the  walls  of  Baby« 
Ion,  rendered  them  impregnable  to  every  attempt  On -the 
top,  they  were  so  broad,  that  several  charidts  might  ran 
abreast:  and  at  short  distances,  there  were  towers  much 
higher  than  the  walls,  continually  filled  with  armed  men. 
The  gates  were  solid  pieces  of  brass,  of  such  strength  and 
weight,  as  to  defy  al)  possible  engines  of  war.  The  walls 
and  towers  were  guarded  by  a  numerous  army ;  and  it  was 
thought,  with  what  provisions  there  were  in  the  city,  and 
what  might  be  raisea  within  it  in  the  gardens,  that  the  in- 
habitants Wight  sustain  a  siege  <^  twenty  years.  LThere  is 
reason  to  doubt,  whether  Cyrus  could  have  takoi  Babylon 
otherwise  ^an  by  stratagem.)  For,  after  having  i^pent 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  time  he  tried  every  mode 
of  attack  he  could  devise,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  success, 
nor  anv  reason  to  expect  but  that  a  blockade  <^  many  years 
must  be  his  only  resortf  and  even  that  resort  extremely 
dubious  in  its  issue. 
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''  But  it  is  a  initb)  diat  whatever  man  ean  build,  man  Qa 
destroy ;  and  it  is  a  tru^  fai  mcNre  meUncholy,  that  with 
whatever  expense,  pleasure,  and  amlntion,  any  ditng  is  built 
by  one  man,  the  time  may  eome,  when  with  equal  expense, 
pleasure,  and  ambition,  it  will  be  demolished  by  another. 
y  His  comprehensive  genius,  however,  at  length  projected 
(a  plan,  by  which  he  gained  the  city.  At  some  distance 
above  the  city,  had  been  dug  an  immense  pit,  of  size  suffi* 
cient  to  receive  th^  water  of  the  river  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  said  to  have  been  many  miles  in  extent  With 
this  lake  the  river*  communicated  by  canals,  which  were 
closed  along  the  river  by  dikes  of  amazing  strength.  By 
breaking  down  these,  the  river  would  forsake  its  course,  and 
flow  into  the  lake.  On  the  n^t  of  «  public  festival,  Cyrus 
caused  the  dikes  to  be  broken  down.  The  river  immtdiately 
turned  out  of  its  channel,  which  became  so  dry,  that  the 
Persian  army  marched  down  into  it,  with  little  difficulty,  into 
the  city ;  and  were  met  by  another .  division  of  the  army, 
who  had  marched  up  the  channel  from  the  opposite  ride  oi 
the  city ;  and,  although  tiiiere  was  a  hig^h  wall  on  each  ride 
x>f  the  idver,  yet,  on  that  nighty  the  gates  loading  to  the  river 
were  generally  left  open.  In  the  midst  of  revelling  and  drunk- 
enness, the  inhabitants  were  surprised;  and  the  king,  Bel- 
shazzar,  hearing  the  uproar  abroad,  had  only  time  to  advance 
to  the  gate  6i  his  palace,  where,  fig^iting  sword  in  hand, 
he  was  slain.  1  See  Dan.  r.  . 

The  city  and  province  of  Babylon,  without  furdior  resist 
ance,  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Thus  ended  the  Chalde- 
an or  J^wer  Assyrian  empire.  ^This  «vent  happened  d>out 
fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar— ^209  years  from  the  b^pbning  of  the  reign  <^  Ni^>o- 
nassar,  or  Bderis — more  than  1600  years  firmn  its  ^nda- 
tion  hy  Kimrod,  or  Belus ;  .and  in  the  year  before  die  Chris- 
tian era,  538.) 

Babylon  had  now  received  an  •  irreparable  blow.  /  This 
diversion  of  the  river  c<mtihued  to  overflow  the  finest  part 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  at  length  turned  it  into  an  ex- 
tensive man^^  as  loathsome  and  uimealthy  as  it  was  use- 
less.) The  current  of  the  river  Ihrough  the  city  was  ob- 
structed, and  the  water  shallow.  [From  this  penod,  Baby- 
lon txperienced  a  rapid  decay,  till  it  was  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  about  two  hundred  years  after.  Alexan- 
der, with  a  view  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  had 
det^noiined  to  restore  it  \m  its  ancient  splendor;  but,  dying 
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saddenlf ,  At  wod^  catted.  His  saceeason  abandoned  Aat 
proud  cnpital  for  ever,  aad  fixed  the  seat  of  tfaeur  govern* 
ikient  at  oeiucia;  or,  as  tfvf^s  called  by  some,  New  Babj- 
Ion.  The  stq>s  <^  its  decline  ean'scarcelj  be  traced  to  a 
much  lategr  period.  In  the  Augastan  age,  it  was  nearij 
desolate^ 

^About^two  years  after  the  reduction  of  Babykm,  Cyru^ 
by  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Media  and  Persia^y  His  empire  now  extended 
from  &e  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  India 
to  Ethiopia.  • 

To  rdate.the  psrtundars  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  would 
conduce  little  to  the  general  design  c?  this  work ;  ai^d  it 
would  be  still  less  conducive,  ana  less  interesting  to  f(o 
into  many  particulars  concerning  his  successors*  (The  ML 
of  the  Babvlonian,.and  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire, 
present  to  the  reader  the  first  important  revolution  in  the 
annals  of  history,  whose  c<msequences  were  general  and« 
permanent) 

Cyrus  died  at  the  age  of  70  years.  If.  we  estimate  hk 
reign  from  his  assuming  the  coDunand  of  the  Persian  and 
Median  armies,  it  was  thirty  years ;  if  firom  the  conquest  of 
Babjdon,  it  was  nine  yeazs ;  and  if  firomlhe  deadi  of  lus 
tmcle,\  Cjrazares,  seven  yeaisA  He  is  r^Nresented  as  a 
prince  of  great  abilities  and  great  wisdom;  in  hb  coum^il 
and  cabinet,  as  distinguished  for  profound  policy,  as  Ibr 
bravery  and  good  fortune  in  the  field.  /  He  seems  to  have  • 
united  the  haf^piness  of  his  subjects  with  his  own  gloiy; 
thereby  securing  the  prof^rity  of  hb  kingdom  <m  its  surest 
basis. ) 

Cyrus  was  an  instrument  of  Providence  in  ae<»mplishing 
the  divine  designs  towards  the  Jews,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
notice,  in  iq>edkilig  of  their  history ;  and  he  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  being  foretold,  even  by  name,  ^is  the  re- 
storer of  that  chosen  people.* 

I  The  Persians,  in  every  age,^  have  been  a  brave, t  polite, 
and  generous  people^  Not  even  the  influence  of  bad  gov- 
ernment, the  ^oomy  reign  of  superstition,  or  the  relajdng 
indolence  of  a  mild  dimate,  eould  ever  debase  them  to  a 
level  with  their  nei^bors.  1  /But  the  meridian  of  their  glory 
was  in  the  rei^  of  Cyrus^ 

♦  Isaiah  xlv.  1. 

t  This  remark  most  be  tdLen^nrith  tome  Umitaticmv— ftf. 
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The  iii4>€iLtaiit  .revolation  effected  l^  Oj^nHi  wad  ikm 
splendor  of  his  reign,  are  rendered  funoos  in  sacred  hi** 
tory^y  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.)  They  had  been  siybdued 
and  carried  into  captivitj  by  Nebuchadne;czar,king  of  Baby- 
lon,  where  ^y  had  now  remained  for  70  years.  On  tbo 
accew^on  of  Cyrus  to  the  empire  of  Asia,  he  issued  a  decree 
for  their  restoration ;  which,  with  other  |»riyilieges,  allowed 
them  to  return  to  Judea,  to  rebuild  their  cities,  and  to  r^storo 
their  worship.  This  decree  was  issued  468  yean  from  the 
dedication  ci  the  temple  by  Solomon;  956  yean  from  the 
departure  of  the  Isradites  out  of  £gypt;  and  5d6  yean  be* 
fore  the  Christian  era. 

^  Cyrus  was  succeeded  in  bis  extensive  empire  by  his  son, 
Camby^es;  who,  in  a  short  reign  of  eight  years,  did  little 
worthy  either  of  the  monarch  of  Asia,  or  of  the  great  diarao* 
te^  and  actions  of  his  father.  He  invaded  Egypt  witk  some 
succe^;  was  guilty  of  many  cruelties;  and  murdered  Smer* 
dis,  his  only  brother,  the  son  of  the  great  Cyrus.  He  wae 
r^»Jled  from  his  Egyptian  expedition,  to  suj^ress  a  rebellion 
raised  by  Smerdis,  tiie-Magian,  who  had  usurped  his  throne 
m  hl9  abaience.  But,  on  his  return,  as  he  was  mounting  hia 
horse,  his  sword  fell  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  gave  lam  ft 
wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died*  The  Egyptians  re« 
mailc^  that  it  was  a  judgment  of  Heayen  upon  hmi,  became 
he  had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  in  the  same  place.  He 
had  some  military  talents,  but  was  r^naikahle  mj  for  rasb> 
n^,  pride,  cruelty,  and  injustice. 

Smerdis,  the  usurper,  being  soon  destroyed,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Parius  Hystaspes.  After  him  the  order  of  succession 
was  as  follows,  viz.  Xerxes  the  Great,  Artaxerzes,  Xerxes  H., 
Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  j^ves,  Dariua 
Codomanus.  From  the  accession  of  Cyrus  till  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander,  was  223  years,  their  average  reign 
being  about  tweatty  years. 

In  looking  over  this  period  of  Pernan  history,  from  Cyras 
to  Alexander,  there  is  Httie  to  engage  tiie  attention.  The 
enmire  was  generally  on  the  decline.  /The  vanity  and  vices 
of  me  kings  who  reigned  from  time  to  time,  were  no  less 
omspicuous,  than  their  dangerous  effects  on  the  empire^ 
The  former  led  than  often  to  eng^e  in  wan,  particularly 
with  the  Greeks.  The  la^er  rendered  them  unable  to  eon- 
tend  widi  thehr  enemies.  (Their  most  memorable  ent«rprli« 
was  tbat  of  Xenw  the  <«keat )  His  ux^nAm  oi  Greece  wa* 
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tendered  famou8|b]^  the  grettness  of  his  trmyy  his  dsstsnily 
ecmduety  total  orerthrow,  and  shamefiil  retreat  to  his  own 
dominiMisI)  Of  this  extraordinary  expedition,  a  brief  aecount 
shall  be  given. 

The  growing  power  and  military  fame  w'*  the  Greeks  had, 
before  Sie  reign  of  Xerices,  excited  both  the  iealon^  and 
the  fears  of  the  Persian  monarehs.  Xerxes,  therefore,  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  meditate  an 
invasion  of  Greece ;  and  particularly  of  the  Athenians,,  lot 
their  conduct  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  Accordin^y, 
he  levied  forces  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  made 
extensive  preparations,  both  by  sea  and  land.  /By  means  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  he  drew  auxiliaries  even 
from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaul^  The  Carthaginians,  who,  at 
that  time,  had  acquired  an  extensive  military  reputation, 
furnished  him  with  an  army  of  800,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Hamilcar.  After  the  most  active  preparations 
throughout  his  dominions,  tributaries,  and  allies,  he,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  put  his  forces  in  motion,  crossed 
the  HelLe^iont  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and /encamped  his 
army  at  the  city  Doriscus,  by  the  mou&  of  the  river  He- 
brus ;)  near  which  place  he  also  drew  togetiier  his  naval 
lent  Here  he  made  a  general  review  of  all  his 
forces ;  and  which,  according  to  many  authors,  consbted  of 
2,641,610  men,  with  upwards, of  1200  ships:  and  to  this 
immense  multitude,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  if  we  add  all  the 
slaves,  the  Women,  the  attendants,  &c.  the  number  must  ex- 
ceed 5,000,000,  probably  the  greatest  army  ever  brought  into 
the  field.* 

With  this  assemblage  of  nations,  Xerxes  advanced  to  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae  ;j  where  he  was  met  by  Leonidas,  king 
of  Sparta^and  about  300  Lacedemonians,  and  as  many  Greeks 
as  made  up  about  4000  men^  This  handful  of  men  defend- 
ed the  pass  for  two  days,  resisting  every  form  of  attack.  The 
Greeks,  however,  growing  weary  of  the  unequal  contest,  at 
length  all  deserted  Leonidas  but  his  300,  and  a  few  others. 
They  stood  their  ground,  and  fought  witiii  mmazing  bravery, 
till  every  man  was  slain ;  among  whom  was  Leonidas  him- 
self. This  dear-bou^t  victory  cost  the  Persians\20,OOoW 
their  bravest  men,  and  two  of  the  brothers  of  Xerxes ;  nor 
could  they  be  otherwise  than  astonished  at  the  valor  and  for- 
titude of  the  Greeks. 

*  This  account  of  Prideaux  is  on  the  authority  of  Herodotust  Phi* 
tttchy  and  others ;  bat  Diodorus  and  Pliny  make  it  leea. 
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To  Leonidas  the  prize  of  valor  has  been  allowed  by  all 
heroes,  dl  ages  and  nations.  Many  warriore  have  fought 
merely  for  fame,  and  have  laid  down  their  lives'  to  gratify 
a  mad  ambition.  Leonidas  fought  for  his  country.  /  He  did 
not  expect  to  conquer ;  his  object  was  to  delay  Uie  enemy's 
progress,  till  his  countrymen  could  assume  a  posture  of 
defence.  I  This  object  he  gained,  though  he  fell  in  -die  con- 
flict      ' 

Passing  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  the  Persian  army, 
Hke  the  progress  of  a  slow  but  mighty  inundation,  advanced 
toward  Athens.*  The  Athenians,  having  consulted  the  Del- 
phian Oracle,  were  directed  to  defend  themselves  by 
wooden  walls.  When  all  were  in  doubt  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  response,  says  Cornelius  Nepos,  Tliemis* 
todes,  the  Athenian  general,  told  them,  that  the  intention 
of  the  Oracle  was,  that  they  should  defend  themselveB  by 
ships. /Accordingly,  the  Athenian  and  confederate 
fleet  ofGreece,  amounting  to  about  300  sail^  drew  im  ^qq 
f  in  the  strait  of  Salamis,  where  thev  encountered  and 
totally  defeated  the  fleets  of  Persia,  destroying  many  ships, 
and  dispersing  the  rest )  This  battle  has  been  justly  cele- 
bratedlby  all  historians.'  It  was  gained  by  the  masteriy  pol- 
icy of(  Themistocles j  who  drew  Sie  Persians  to  action  m  a 
disadvantageous  place,  and  then,  by  a  bravery  nearly  as  mag- 
nanimous, and  more  fortunate  than  that  of  Leonidas,  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory. 

Xerxes  now  saw  clearly  what  enemies  he  had  to  contend 
with ;  and,  perceiving  them  entire  masters  of  tiie  sea,  he 
was  seized  with  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  for  his 
own  safety,  allliou^  encompassed  by  millions.  Leaving 
an  army  of  300,000^  men  with  Mardonius,  his  general,  to 
prosecute  the  war,  he  hastened  back  to  the  Hellespont, 
lest  his  bridge  of  boats  should  be  destroyed,  and  his  retreat 
to  his  own  dominions  for  ever  cut  off".  On  his  arrival,  as 
he  feared,  he  found  his  bridge  to  have  been  broken  by 
storms.  Wherefore,  in  the  utmost  consternation  for  his 
safety  among  enemies  so  brave  and  intrepid,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  his  throne,  which  the  news  of  his  ill  fortune 
would  expose  to  some  aspirins  rebel,  he  crossed  the  same 
Hellespont,  which  he  had  lately  covered  with  his  fleets  and 
armies,  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  returned  home,  eovered  with 
shame  and  infamy. 

•  This  city  the  Powiaas  soon  after  took,  pliindered,  and  l>iiniU--£d. 
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Stil)  &r  more  complete  was  die  defeat  of  that  part  of 
great  invasion,  conducted  bj  Hao(ulcar,  the  Carthaginian  al- 
ready mentioned;,  for^llandrng  an  armj  of  300,000  men  in 
Sicily,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  as 
he  was  celebrating, a  public  feast,  and  his  whole  army  was 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners,  and  his  fleet  destroyed.!  Mar- 
donius  now  only  remained,  to  resist  the  concentrated  forces 
of  Greece,  invincible  by  valor,  and  now  formidable  by  num* 
bon,  although  far  inferior  to  the  army  of  the  Persians.*/  The 
Greeks,  commanded  by  Pausanias  and  Aristides,  pursued 
him  now  retiring  out  of  Attica  into  Boeotiiul  /^They  came  to 
a  general  battle  near  Platea,  in  which  Mardonius  was  kill* 
ed,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  off.\  It  is  remarkable,  Uiat,  on 
the  same  day,  another  battle  was  fought  at  sea,  in  which  the 
Greeks  Were  completely  victorious,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Persian  fleet  destroyed. 

Thus  terminated  the  greatest  enedition  found  in  the  annak 
of  history.  It  can  hardly  be  doubts,  that,  had  the  Gredsj 
carried  tneir  arms  into  Persia^they  mi^t,  at  that  time,  have 
subverted  the  Persian  empire. y 

(  Xerxes,  who  deserved  the  impellation  of  great  for  little 
reason,  except  the  sreatness  of  nis  follies  and  vicea^en^loy- 
ed  the  remamder  of  his  reign  in -inglorious  wars — ^in  super- 
stitions destructive  to  leanung  and  civility,  and  in  intrigues 
and  atrocities,  as  disgraceful  to  his  throne  as  injurious  to  his 
subjects./ 

It  will  be  found  a  just  remark,  that,  as  most  nations  have 
risenfby  industry  and  virtue  J  so  they  have  fallen/by  luxury, 
indolence,  and  vice,  f  When  the  Persians  were  poor,  hardy, 
industrious,  brave,  and  virtuous,  they  enabled  Cyrus  to  con- 

2uer  and  to  govern  Asia.  But  conquest  and  dominion  ren- 
ered  them  vain  and  secure ;  wealdi  made  them  luxurious 
and  effeminate;  vice  made  them  weak  and  contemptible. 
They  had  no  loi\ger  a  Cyrus  to  lead  them  to  victory ;  or,  if 
they  had,  they  were  no  longer  a  people  capable  of  nsing  to 
empire  by  tou  and  discipline.  But  the  Greeks  themselves, 
not  far  from  this  period,  began  to  feel  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  wealth  and  power.  Long  before  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  they  had  passed  the  meridian  of  their  power  and 
glory ;  nor  could  a  hero  spring  but  from  the  wUds  of  Mace* 
don,  to  subdue  the  Persian  .empire. 

The  conquest  of  Persia,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  will  be 
noticed  under  the  review  of  Grecian  history.    We  shall, 


Aerefore,  dose  this  brief  smrej,  by  gla&ciftg  aa  eje  at  the 
state  of  the  P^sian  territories,  subsequent  to  Alexander's 
conquest 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  Alexander,  king  of  Ma* 
cedon,  above  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Codomanus,  subdued  Persia,  and  became 
master  of  dU  Western  Asia.  At  the  death  of  Alexander,  his 
extensive  dominions  were  divided  among  the  chief  generals 
of  his  army.  Babylon,  together  with  Media  and  Persia,  fell 
ta  Seleucus. 

C^The  Seleucids,  or  kings  of  Syria,  held,  for  a  few  years, 
the  empire  of  Persia./  Some  or  them  even  marched  armies 
across  the  river  Indus,  with  a  view  ta  maititain  and  extend 
their  authority.  But  they  could  not  govern  what  Alexander 
could  subdue ;  th^  could  not  even  stand,  where  he  could 
advance  unmolested.  (Persia  soon  began  to  be  governed 
by  indej^endent  princes. J  fThough  under  the  name  of  Par- 
thia,  it  was  substantiany  the  same.)  A  dynasty  of  kings 
commenced  with  Arsaces,  about  70  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander,  256  years  before  Christ  The 
Arsacidse  beld  the  seat  of  their  government  nearer  to 
Media,  than  to  Persia.  They  were  powerful  and  warlike 
— were  generally  more  than  a  match  ror  the  kings  of  Syria, 
and  even  set  bounds  to  the  Roman  arms.  Imthridates,* 
called  the  Great,  w^  one  of  the  most  waiiike  monarchs  of 
Asia.  He  flourished  about  1^  yeait  before  the  Christian 
era;  and,  what  is  reniarkable  of  him,  he  maintained  a  war 
with  the  Romans  40  years,  and,  according  to  Cicero's  own 
declaration,  among  the  enemies  of  Rome,  was  second  to 
none  but  Hannibal.  He  was  defeated  by  Pompey,  on  the 
plains  of  Phaisalia ;  where  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fate  of 
Europe  and  Asia  has  been  decided  three  times,  by  three 
great  and  memorable  battles ;  by  Pompey  and  Mitluidates, 
Pompey  and  Cesar,  Tamerlane  and  Bajazetf  Although 
Pompey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  yet  the  Parthians  sur- 
vived, and  were  powerful  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
The  Parthian  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Arsaces  were  still  pow* 
erful,  when  the  Romans  began  to  decline.  While  the  wretch- 
ed and  effeminate  Heliogabalus  reigned  in  Rome,  about  223 
years  after  Christ,  Artabanes,  the  &irty-second  king  of  the 
Arsacidse,  was  deposed  by  Artaxerxes,  in  whom,  it  is  said, 

*  This  Mithridates  was  king  of  Poi^tatf,  and  not  of  Parthia.— £<{. 
f  Tamerlane  defeated  Bajazet  near  Ancona,in  Ana  BIuior,at  a  oon- 
•ideraUe  disUnce  from  Pharsialia.— £d. 
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the  ancieut  Fenian  Bionarcby  was  restcM^cL    -The  Feniaii% 

properly  speaking,  then  flourished ;  having,  like  a  phoenix, 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  empire ;  and  the  names 
of  Sapor,  Hormisdas,  and  Chosroes,  make  a  figure  in  history, 
and  were  famous  in  their  times,  while  the  Koman  empirt; 
was  in  its  decline,  and^  after  its  overthrow  by  the  Croths 
and  Vandals.  The  dynasty  of  Artaxerxes  flourished  about 
400  years,  under  twenty-five  kings,^  until  Jesdegirdes,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  632,  \]fas  deposed  and  slain  by  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  They  held  the  government  of  that  country 
till  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  the  great  cham  of  Tartary,  in 
1398.  Since  that  time  the  Persians  have  had  various  mas- 
ters, and  some  venr  bad  ones,  and  have  undergone  numerous 
revolutions.  We  nave  seen  little  of  the  Frisian  history  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages*  From  all  we  can  learn,  they  must 
hiive  fared  better  &an  the  Roman  empire  ;(and,if  we  except 
China,  no  nation  has  stood  its  ground,  thruugh  all  ages,  bet- 
ter than  Persia. } 

The  I^ersians  probably  en>erienced  their  ultimate  point 
of  depression  before  the  Christian  era  ^  they  certainly  were 
powerful  when  Rome  fell ;  and,  though  conquered  by  Ma- 
nomet's  followers,  and  by  Tamerlane,  they  have  been  able 
to  resist  some  of  the  most  powerful,  and  warlike  nations  of 
modem  times,  the  Turks  and  Russians 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANCIENT     GREECE,    FROM     THE     EARUEST     TtMES,    TO    THE 

LEGISLATION   OF  LYCURGUS, 

To  unite  perspicuity  with  brevity,  in  drawing  the  great 
line  of  Grecian  history,  will  be  difficult;  especially,  if  we 
regard  separately  the  states  and  colonies,  &e  traditional 
history  of  each,  ttieir  high  antiquity,  and  their  various  alli- 
ances, wars,  and  revolutions.  The  history  of  this  wonderful 
people  is  better  known  than  that  of  those  who  went  before 
them,  and  is  surely  of  much  greater  importance.  To  their 
surprising  genius,  the  world  is  indebted,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  ^In  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  poetry,  and  oratory,  and  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  necessary  to   tiie   perfection  of  those  branches, 
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thej  stand  tmrnralled. )  We  ma;|^  say  of  them,  ibej  terentedi 
unproved,  and  perfected.  They  so  faf  perfected,  that  they 
have  never  b6en  expelled. 

/"The  territories  of  ancient  Greece  seem  to  have  possessed 
every  advantage  which  sitaation,  soil^  and  climate  can  give 
a  nation.)  Comprehending  a  great  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Turkey  in  Europe,  they  were  skirted  northwardly 
by  German  and  Scythian  nations ;  eastwardly  lay  the  Black 
Sea,  the  strait  of  Bosphenis,  the  Hellespont,  and  thie  Ar 
chipelago;  southwardly  their  country  was  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the  Adriatic  or  Gidf  of  Venice. 
A  narrow  sea  separated  ihem  eastwardly  Trom  the  shores  of 
Lesser  Ask,  where  Troy  once  flourished ;  which,  togethet 
with  many  rich  provinces,  became  Grecian  colonies.  Their 
cHmate,  which  was  anciently  somewhat  more  cool  than  it  is 
now,  was  salubrious ;  their  sky,  generally  serene ;  their  air, 
pure;  and  their  soil,  fruitful.  Their  lofty  mountains  and 
rugged  hills,  the  variety  in  the  face  of  their  country,  the 
abundance  and  purity  of  their  springs  and  rivulets,  and  all  in 
aclimate  and  soil  so  fine  and  genial,  formed  an  immense  va-^ 
riety  of  vnld  and  charmiilg  prospects,  in  which  sublimity  and 
beauty  were  united. 

/No  country  was  ever  better  calculated  to  promote  and 
reward  industry,  to  foster  s^enius,  to  fire  imagination,  or  to 
rouse  the  mind  to  exertion.  ]  The  proxlmibr  of  seas,  and  a 
variety  of  excellent  harbors,  eariy  promptedf  the  Greeks  to 
a  spirit  of  naval  enterprise,  and  enabled  iiiem  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  extensive  commerce,  wealth,  knowledge,  and 
politeness. 

/The  country  of  ancient  Greece  was  inhabited  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  ;^trat  for  a  thou- 
sand years  of  that  period,  its  history  is  not  only  traditional, 
but  fabulous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  incredible.\  The 
Grecian  fables  and  editions,  brought  down  from  the  heroic 
age,  far  excel  every  thing  els^  of  the  kind.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  absurd,  false,  and  ridiculous,  than  most  of  them 
are ;  yet  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Greeks  has  render- 
ed them'an  interesting  part  of  Grecian  literature  to  (tie  clas- 
sical scholar.  But,  as  die  relation  of  them  would  not  consist 
with  the  brevity  of  this  woric,  so  neither  would  it  increase  its 
utility.  Indeed,  as  this  historical  sketch  is  designed  to  fol- 
low me  course  of  empire,  our  work  would  hardly  strike  into 
&e  history  of  Greece,  tiU  near  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander. 
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The  commonwealth  of  Athens,  so  renowned  for  milltarf 
achievements,  and  so  illustrious  for  improvement  m  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  was  founded  by  Cecrops/about 
1450  vears  before  Christ)  Near  the  same  time,(Cadmus, 
the  PhceniQian«introducea  alphabetic  writing  into  Greece, 
and  founded  Thebes  in  Bceotia.'^  Danaus  also  founded 
Argos ;  and  Pelops,  a  Phrygian,  whose  descendants,  inter- 
manyin^  with  those  of  Tyndanis,  king  of  Lacedemon  or 
Sparta,  acquired  to  that  family  the  ascendency,  for  many 
centuries,  in  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  Cecrops  and  Danaus 
were  emigrants  from  Egypt ;'  Cadmus  was  from  Phcenicia, 
and  Pelops  from  Phrygia;  so  thi^  the  four  most  ancient 
and  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  viz(  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Aigos^were  founded  and  for  a  long  time  governed  hy 
dynasties  of  foreign  princes.  Their,  names,  exploits,  and 
misfortunes,  are  immortalized  by  the  sublime  genius  of 
Homer.  Not  four  from  this  period,  Deucalion  reigned  in 
Thessaly.  From  the  name  of  his  son  Hellen,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  ancient  Greekjs  were  called  Hellenes ; 
and  ^om  Dorus,  Eolus,  and  Ion,  some  of  his  more  remote 
descendants,  they  were  distinguished  into  Dorians,  Eolians, 
and  lonians. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Ceerops,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  and  other 
adventurers  in  Greece^its  inhkbitants  were  savase,  barba- 
rous and  unconnected ;  living  entirely  in  a  state  of  nature,!^ 
without  laws,  civilization,  or  any  forms  of  social  order^ 
But  those  enterprising  chiefs,  coming  from  more  enlight- 
ened regions,  and  bringing  with  them  the  rudiments  of 
science,  'were  able,  by  policy  or  by  arms,  to  establish  their 
authority  among  those  rude  tribes  and  savage  clans.  They 
collected  them  together,  built  cities,  and  founded  many  use- 
ful institutions,  tending  to  ameliorate  their  barbarous  state. 
But  if  these  adventurers  found  it  di0icult  to  reduce  those 
tribes  into  a  well  regulated  state  ,of  society,  under  the  mild 
influence  of  laws,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  defend  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  more  wild  and  ferocious  tribes 
bordering  upon  them.  They  were  fierce  and  warlike ;  knew 
little  of  agriculture ;  roved  from  place  to  place,  and  subsisted 
'by  rapine  and  plunder. 

Two  circtunstances  in  those  times  greatly  quickened  the 

»  i  I  I.I  I  ii 

*  If  by  tistit^e  of  nature  Is  meant  a  state  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
naiaiT:},  cr  natural  reason,  it  is  by  no  means  a  savage  state ;  which 
feason  abhors.  If  1»  means  a  state,  in  which  chBdren  receive  no  edo^ 
cation  from  those  around  them,  there  is  certidnly  no  such  state.— £<{. 
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progress  of  the  Greeks  in  varioufl  usefiil  arts  Jthe  dueoveiy 
of  die  use  of  iron,  and  the  extension  of  the  Knowledge  of 
alphabetic  writingA  The  former  enabled  them  to  conslmct 
instruments  of  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and  the  lattei^  to 
diffuse  and  improve  the  general  means  of  knowledge.  Yet 
the  advantages  arisiog  from  alphabetic  writing,  were  far  less 
rapid  in  those  times  fiian  one  woidd  imagine,  since,  accord* 
ing  to  Herodotus^  system  of  written  laws  was  not  promul* 
gated  in  Greece,  till  about  the  sixth  century  be^re  the 
Qhristian  er^f^  djrcumstapce  truly  surprising,  considering 
the  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  ^e  science  of  government,  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  iemd  the  strength  and  quickness  of 
their  inventive  powers. 

The  s^cient  Greeks  have  the  honor  of  exhibiting  to  the 
worl4  the  first  example  of  a  political  confederation,  found- 
ed in  reason,  and  matured  upon  principles,  whose  strength 
and  excellence  gave  permanency  to  the  institution,  as  well 
as  *to  the  several  states  and  governments  existing  under  its 
influence.  The  country  of  Thessaly  had  been  governed  by 
Deucalion ;  and  his  descendants,  as  already  noticed,  found- 
ed the  Dorians,  Eolians  and  lonians.  Th&  country  lay  far 
north  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  i^as  continually  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  ^  the  warlike  savages  on  their  borders. 
To  provide  more  effectual  means  of  defence  against  these 
dangerous  irruptions,  the  leaders  of  several  tribes  or  states 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  mutual  defence.  Theii 
place  of  meeting,(which  was  semi-annus^was  ThermopyleJ 
a  place  rendered  ever  famous  by  the  unparalleled  bravery 
of  Leonidas.  The  king  of  Thermopylae,  at  that  time,  was 
Amphictyon.  Hence  they  were  called  the  Amphictyonic 
council.  This  combination,  while  it  did  not  interfere  essen- 
tially with  the  independence  of  the  several  states,  served 
as  a  grand  politicd. centra,  combining  the  energies,  uniting 
/  the  policy,  and  harmonizing  the  movements  of  the  whole. 
(  By  means  of  Ibis,  the  Greeks  were,  at  length,  formed  into 
one  grand  ^confederate  republic  ;)fbr,  although  it  originated 
without  t£e  peninsula,  by  modem  geographers  called  die 
Morea,  its  advantages  were  soon  perceived ;  and  the  central 
states  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Spartans  and  Argives,  became 
members  of  it ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centary 
before  Christ,  most  of  the  states  of  Greece  followed  their 
example. 

The  ihembers  of  the  Amphictyonic  league,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  were  fully  employed  in  regulating  their  owi^ 
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governments,  and  repelling  tbe  inyasions  of  tiieir  hostile 
neighbors.  But  at  length,  the  restless  and  active  spirit  of  a 
warlike  people  began  to  extend  its  views  to  conquest,  and 
its  desires  were  expanded  with  a  thirst  of  g^ory.  (^bout  12G0 
years  before  Christ,  took  place  ihe  celebrated  expedition  o( 
the  Argonauts,  headed  by  Jason,  a  Thessalian  chieftain, 
and  by  Uie  fathenrof  the  celebrated  warriors,  who  shone  in 
the  siege  of  Tit)y.>  But,  passing  over  this,  as  also  over  the 
exploits  of  Theseus  and  other  warriors  of  that  heroic  age, 
we  shall,  to  gratify  the  faste  of  the  juvenile  reader,  be  a  little 
more  particular  in  rdating  some  ofthe  leading  circumstances 
of  the  Trojan  war. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  Greeks 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts,  both  of  war  and 
peace.  Their  savage  manners  were  softened ;  their  internal 
policy  was  regulated  by  the  maxims  of  justice.  In  their 
manners,  customs,  and  religion,  they  were  similar ;  and  their 
united  counsels  gave  wisdom,  energy,  and  despatch  to  their 
movements.  Seven  indq>endent  states  occupied,  at  this 
time,  tiie  peninsula  of  Greece,  although  it  was  but  ^00  miles 
long,  and  140  in  breadth.  /  These  wex^  Messenia,  Elis,  Ar- 
cadia, Corinth,  Achaia,  Argos,  and  tiie  powerful  kingdom  of 
Sparto.  I  The  Grecian  territories  without  the  peninsida  were 
tnore  extensive/being  260  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  150 
from  north  to  south ;  comprehending  Thessaly,  Attica,  iBtolia, 
and  sundry  other  provinces. 

The  kingdom  of  Troy  lay  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  compre^ 
bending  the  territories  of  the  Lesser  Phrygia.  The  Trojans 
were  of  Grecian  extractfon.  Their  empire  was  founded  by 
Dardanus,  about  200  years  before  this  period.  Hence,  they 
are  called  Dardans ;  and  their  country  Dardania.  Erictho- 
nius,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  was  succeeded  by  Tros.  Hence, 
they  were  called  Trojans.  The  son  of  Tros  was  Hus,  from 
whom  Troy  was  named  Dion.  Ilus  was  succeeded  by  La- 
omedon,  and  he,  by  his  son  Priam.  Priam,  after  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  was  destined  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  extirpation  of  his  race,  and  to  fall  by  the  victorious 
sword  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  a  hereditary  enmity  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Paris,  the  son  of 
Priam,  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time,  having  been 
allured  by  the  fame  of  Helen,  the  queen  of  Sparta,  went 
«ver  into  Greece,  and  visited  tiie  Spartan  court    Heleti  is. 
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celebrated  bj  ihe  poets^  as  possessmg  every  persimal  chiurm 
in  its  highest  p(^rfectipn,  anq  as  the  most  perfect  beauty  of 
ancient  times.  Her  susceptible  heart  was  too  easily  capti- 
vated by  the  artful  address  and  pplished  manners  of  the 
perfidious  Paris.  She  listened  to  his  insinuations,  and,  lost 
to  a  sense  of  honor  and  duty,  she  made  her  escape  with 
him,  and  took  refuge  amidst  the  towers  of  Troy.  Tne  king 
of  Sparta,  stung  with  the  treachery  of  his  beauteous  queen, 
whom  he  adored,  and  enraged  at  the  baseness  and  perfidy 
of  the  Trojan  prince,  to  whom  he  had  shown  all  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  loudly  complaLoed  of  the  injury,  md  appealed  to 
the  justice  of  his  countrymen.  His  brother  Agamemnon, 
the  most  powerful  pdnce  of  Greece,  seconded  his  complaints, 
and  used  his  influence  and  authority  to  rouse  the  resentment 
of  the  whole  extensive  confederation.  He  succeeded.  The 
princes  and  people  of  Greece,  no  less  wounded  in  their  pride, 
than  stung  with  ,a  sense  of  the  atrocious  viUany,  determined 
to  extinguish  the  flames  of  their  resentment  in  the  blood  of 
Priam  and  his  people,  ^ho  refused  to  restore  the  illustrious 
fugitive. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  particulars  of  this  war.  Those 
tOT  whom  this  work  is  designed,  will  find>.them  at  length  in 
(heir  proper  place,  in  the  course  of  reading.  It  shall  sufiice 
to  say,  that  a  powerful  army  was*  sent  to  wage  war  with  the 
Trojans ;  ^but  the  enterprise  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
unforeseen  difficulties.  The  Trojans  were  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant  people,  of  considerable  resources,  and  very  gceat  courage. 
Hector,  the  son  of  Priam^  equalled  only  by  Achilles,  com- 
manded the  Trojans,  and  often  disputed  the  field  of  victory, 
with  invincible  bravery,  and  various  success  ;^  and  when, 
after  the  death  of  Hector,  the  Troi^s  could  no  longer  keep 
tiie  field,  the  city  of  Troy  was  deiended  by  lofty  towers  and 
impregnable  waUs. 

Homer  is  the- chief  and  almost  the  only  authority  on  the 
Trojan  war,  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  would  have  been  lost 
in  oblivion,  but  for  his  pen.  Among  other  things  in  praise 
of  Homer,  strength  and  sublimity  of  genius  must  certainly 
be  ranked ;  but  amiableness  of  character  cannot  be  reckon 
ed,  nor  yet  the  fair,  impartial  openness  of  the  historian. 
His  partiality  is  often ^so. glaring,  as  to  involve  him  in  gross 
absurdities.  While  he  seems  impatient  and  loath  to  sJlow 
the  Trojans  any  military  merit,  and  is  ever  disposed  to 
accuse  mem  of  meanness  and  the  basest  cowardice,  he 
enrols  the  Grecian  heroes  with  gods,  because  they  could 
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eonqaer  them.  The  honor  of  the  conqueror  b  commotily 
measured  by  the  greatness  and  potency  of  the  enemy  he 
conquers.  Homer  certainly  loses  sight  of  this  principle, 
and  especially  in  the  character  of  Hector,  \«rho,  in  his  last 
encounter  with  Achilles,  b  compelled,  by  the  merciless  par 
tiality  of  the  poet,  to  act  a  more  pitiful,  cowardly  part,  than 
we  should  have  reason  to  look  for  in  the  conduct  of  the 
meanest  soldier  in  a  modem  army.  Instead  of  fightiqe 
Achilles,- like  a  man,  he  b  made  to  turn  on  hb  heels,  and 
run  in  a  cowardly  manner.  The  mighty  Trojan,  at  length 
run  down,  like  a  sheep  pursued  by  a  wolf,  b  quietly  butch* 
ered. 

The  fortune  of  Greece  prevailed ;  not,  however,  by  arms, 
but  by  stratagem.  The  Greeks,  worn  out  by  i^  war  of  ten 
years,  determined  to  risk  iheir  hopes  on  one  desperate 
effort,  which,  if  successful,  would  end  the  war  in  victory ; 
if  not,  would  exterminate  all  hope  of  conquest,  for  the 
present,  if  not  for  ever.  They  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning home,  embarked  in  their  ships,  and  set  sail;  but 
they  left  near  the  city  a  wooden  horse  of  vast  size,  in 
which  was  enclosed  a  band  of  their  bravest  heroes.  This 
image  diey  pretended  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess  ISCnerva, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Trojan  citadel.  To  give  effect  to  this 
stratagem,  Sinoa  b  despatched  over  to  the  Trojans,  with  an 
artful  and  fictitious  story,  pretending  he  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  Greeks.  The  superstition  of  the  times  gave  them 
complete  success.  The  whim  struck  the  Trojans  favorably. 
They  laid  open  their  walls,  and,  bv  various  means,  drag- 
ged the  baneful  monster,  pregnant  with  destruction,  into  the 
city. 

ITiat  night  was  spent  in  festivity  through  Troy.  Every 
guard  was  withdrawn ;  all  direw  aside  their  arms ;  and, 
dissolved  in  wine,  amusement,  pleasure,  and  repose,  gave 
full  effect  to  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  the  hardy  Greeks. 
The  fleet,  in  the  night  time,  drew  back  to  the  shore ;  the 
men  landed,  and  approached  the  city;  die  heroes  in  the 
wooden  horse  sallied  forth,  killed  what  few  they  met,  opened 
the  city-gates,  and  the  Greeks  entered.  The  night,  which 
was  begun  in  feasting  and  carousal,  ended  jn  conflagration 
and  blood.  The  various  parts  of  this  daring  plan,  liable  to 
great  uncertainties  and  embarrassments,  were  concentrated 
and  made  effectual  by  the  signal  of  a  torch  shown  from  a 
conspicuous  tower  by  Helen  herself^  die  perfidious  beautyi 
who  had  caused  the  war. 
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This  stocy,  as  to-its  lending  parts,  is  pobaUj  iiraaided  in 

fact :  whether  it  is  so  or  not^  it  does  tne  hi^^iest  honor  t« 
the  genius  of  the  poet,  hy  whom  it  is  rdat^d^  if  true,  or  m^ 
v^nte^,  if  fabulous. 

Never  was  national  vengeance  more  exemplaiy,  or  ruin 
more  complete.  |  The  destruction  of  Troy  took  PUM^e  1184 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  /  Tins  fall  of  the  Trojan  em* 
pire  was  final.  Independence  and  sovereignty  never  return- 
ed to  those  delightful  shpres;  nor  has  ih^  country  since 
made  any  figure  in  history.  It  continued  to  be  posseased 
and  coloniz^  by  the  Greeks,  while  they  fiourished,  and  fol- 
lowed &e  fortunes  and  revolutions  of  the  great  empires. 

If  the  charms  of  Helen  proved  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
yet  the  Greeks  themselves,  though  they  were  able  to  punish 
her  seducer,  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  conquest,  oi 
glory  in  their  revenge.  On  their  return,  their  fleets  were 
dispersed,  and  many  of  their  ships  wrecked  on  dangerous 
c6asts.^  Some  of  them  wandered  through  long  voyages,  and 
settled  in  foreign  parts.  Some  became  pirates,  and  infested 
the  seas  with  formidable  depredations.  A  few,  and  but  a  few^ 
returned  to  their  homes,  where  fortunes  equally  disastrous 
followed  them.  Tbeir  ^sence,  for  a  eourse  of  veaxQ,  had 
quite  altered  the  scene. of  things ;  as  it  had  opened  the  way 
to  conspiracies,  usurpatiojis,  Hxd  exterminating  revolutions. 
Their  vacant  thrones  had  been  filled  by  usurpers ;  and  their 
dominions,  left  defenceless,  had  fallen  &  prey  to  every  ra- 
pacious plunderer^  The  states  of  Greece,  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Trojan  war,  were  rising  fast  to  prosperity, 
power,  and  happiness,  were  overwhelmed  with  calamities, 
and  seemed  returning  rapidly  to  savage  barbarity. 

The  institution  of  the  Olympic  games,  their  nature,  and 
important  influence  on  society, .  together  with  the  charac- 
ter, laws,  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  next  meet  the  eye, 
in  tracing  tJie  great  line,  of  Grecian  history.  But  these 
events  are  too  far  distant  in  the  region  of  uncertainty, 
where  red  historical  light  holds  a  doubtful  reign  with  fable 
and  fiption,  to  merit  an  extended  place  in  these  sketches ; 
and,  were  they  differently  situated,  they  would  lead  us  into 
details  far  ioo  minute  and  extensive  for  a  work  of  this 
nature. 

Not  to  seem,  however,  utterly  to  neglect  a  matter  so  ex- 
tensive in  its  influence,  and  so  lasting  ip  its  consequences  to 
Greece,  as.  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  we  shall^  close  this 
jebapt^  with  a  gaieral  view  of  the  charact^  and  mstituUons 
of  mat  great  man. 


I 
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We  haye  akeady  seen  the  deplorable'  state  of  Greece 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  will  be  proper  to  remark  here, 
that  the  tumults,  revolutions,  and  calamitous  events  of  those 
times,  no  less  encouraged  the  savage  enteiprises  of  banditti, 
robbers,  and  pirates^  than  thej  roused  the  genius  and  talents 
of  men  erf*  great  and  virtuous  minds,  f  In  the  midst  of  these 
convulsions,  the  Delphian  Oracle  had  ordered  a  general 
armistice,  and  that  certain  games  should  be  revived,  or  more 
moperly  formed  into  a  regular  and  permanent  institution^ 
The  lively  and  flexible  genius  of  the  Greeks,  ambitiou^ 
fond  of  amusement,  of  competition,  of  pomp  and  glory, 
was  animated  with  the  |Ht>po8al.  All  thoughts  of  hostility 
were  immediately  laid  aside  in  the  general  preparation 
for  this  splendid  festival,  which  was  to  last  five  days,  and 
to  be  begun  and  ended  in  the  worship  of  Olympian  Jove. 
The  most  important  of  the  Olympic  games  were,  wrestling, 
boxing,  pancratium,  coit,  foot  race,  horse  race,  and~  chariot 
race./  Of  these,  the  pancratium,  which  united  boxing  aud 
wrestling,  was  the  most  dangerous  and  terrible,  and  the 
chariot  race  by  far  the  most  honorable  of  all.     Iphitus, 

?rince  of  £lis,  seconded  by  the  countenance  and  advice  of 
grcurgus,  the  Spartan  law-giver,  was  the  second  founder 
of  this  noble  institution.  /  A  large  and  beautiful  plain  near 
Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose^ 
Here  a  gymnasium  was  erected;  and  all  the  pliedn  was 
adorned  with  gardens,  porticoes,  columns,  and  arches,  to 
render  the  scene  as  de^ghtful  and  grand  as  possible.  I  In  a 
word,  these  games  were  frequented  by  an  assemblage  of 
nations ;)  and  to  be  a  conqueror  here  inflamed  the  ambi- 
tion of  mankind  more  than  the  honors  of  war  or  govern- 
ment 

Lycurgus,  moyed  by  the  miseries  of  his  countryihen,  and  in- 
duced to  hope  success  from  his  knowledge  of  their  genius 
^  and  character,  formed  the  grand  design  of  reducing 

00^      them  to  order,  under  a  new  form  of  government,  ana 
a  new  code  of  laws ;  the  objects  of  which  seem  to 
have  been,  to  promote  civil  liberty  and  justice,  public  and  per- 
sonal safety,  and  military  glory. 

After  regulating  the  various  powers  of  government  in 
reference  to  those  important  objects,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce an  agrarian  law;  causing  an  equal  division  of  lands 
among  the  people.  '  He  abolished  the  currency  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  allowed  no  money  to  be  used  but  iron.  '.He  pro- 
hibited every  article  of  luxury,^  greatly  improved  the  Spar* 
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fan  soldiery  and  mode  of  fighting,  and  raised  the  Sptrtaa 
commonwealth  to  the  highert  eminence  of  military  fame. 
But  the  spirit  of  his  laws,  and  maxims  of  his  goyemment, 
resembled  more  the  severity  of  military  discipline,  than 
ike  mild  and  gentle  wisdom  of  civil  policy ;  and,  allowing 
,them  dieir  utmost  meril^fdiey  tended  rather  to  convert  a 
being  of  tender  sensibilitieslaid  fine  and  noble  affections  into^ 
a  cold,  unlovely  machine  of  reason,  apathy,  and  stem  justiccif 
But  the  Greeks,  in  tiiose  times,  would  have  rejected  a  i^an^ 
divested  of  all  ihe  errors  to  be  found  in  that  of  Lycurgus. 
It  is  impossible  to  civilize  a  nation  at  once ;  and,  indeed,  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  considering  the  time  when  ikey  were 
formed,  and  the  effects  they  jmduced  on  society,  |can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light,  mui  as  an  astonishing  display  of 
wisdom,  energy,  and  virtue.  / 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

*• 

▲NCIKNT    GREECE,.  FROH    THE    LEGISLATION    OF    LTdmeua, 
TILL  TPE   ISSUE   OF  THE   PERSIAN   INVASION. 

'  .  '  " 

.Whoever  surveys  the  Gredan  history  will  immedi- 
ately perceiye  the  inequality  of  the  states,  of  which  their 
grand  confederacy  was  composed.  Some  of  thtm  were 
large  and  poweriul ;  others  were  small,  and  perpe^ally 
exposed  to  injustice  and  insult  fix>m  their  haugnty  neigh- 
bors. ^The  Lacedemonians  first,  then  the  Athenians,  and 
at  last  the  Thebans,  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy;^ 
directed  their  counsels ;  led  their  armies ;  often  drew  them 
into  wars ;  indeed,  conqiiered  and  enslaved  some  of  them ; 
and  peipetualfy  aimed  at  directing  the  helm  in  all  public 
concerns.  - 

( Ambition  is-  natural  to  man ;  nor  does  it  ever  appear 
more  evident,  or  more  odious,  than  in  the  conduct  of  the 
popular  leader^  of  democratic  confederacies.^  They  cher- 
ish what  they  disdaim,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  what 
they  would  be  thought  not  to  be.  The  artful  demagogue 
has  substantial  reasons  iat  preferring  democracy  to  mon- 
archy. In  the  latter,  he  has  no  hopes ;  in  the  former,  expe- 
rience suggests  to  him,  that  the  mpre  noisy  he  is  for  liberty, 
the  more  certainly  he  shall  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  power ; 
and  he  well  knows,  that  the  more  he  flatters  his  blind 
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devotees,  the  more  certainly  will  thej  suffer  their  eyes  to 
be  closely  Yelled,  and  the  more  implicitly  will  they  obey 
his  mandates. 

(  Among  ^e  anci^t  histories,*  none  are  so  important,  or 
contain  such  usefiil  instruction,  as  that  of  Qreece.  j  There  the 
ambition,  die  haughtiness,  the  injustice  of  large  states,  and 
tiie  inconveniences,  depressions,  and  final  subjugation  of 
small  ones,  afford  a  solemn  warning  to  our  own  free  and 
happy  country.  In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  Ghrecian  history,  from  the  times  of  Lycurgus, 
till  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Platsa,  and  of 
the  issue  of  the  Persian  invasion. 

Neither  the  benign  influence  of  the  Oljrmpic  games,  of 

the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  nor  the  Amphictyonic  council,  could 

preserve  them  from  the'  rage  of  civil  war.  (  The  power 

and  ambition  of  the  Lacedemonians,  soon  drew  on  them 

the  jealousy  of  their  sister  sts^es.    A  quarrel  breaking  out 

between  them  and  the  Messenians,  a  rich  and  popu- 

743      lous  province,  lying  on  the  south-western  shores  of 

the  Peloponnesus,  a  long  and  desolating  war  ensuedJ 

Both  parties  were  exasperated  by  a  series  of  injuries ;  and  it: 

became  at  length,  on  both  sides,  a  war  of  passion,  as  well  as 

.  of  interest,  and  of  extermination,  as  well  as  of  conauest 

I  The  Lacedemonians  fought  for  interest,  leveiM^e,  and  g^ory ; 

the  Messenians,  over  and  above  all  these,  had  still  more 

powerful  motives ;   ikey  fought  for  independence,  life,  and 

lortune. . 

Though  fortune  seemed  early  to  incline  to  the  Spartan 
cause,  as  they  were  evidently  an  overmatch  for  their  adver- 
saries, yet  no  advantage  was  gained,  but  by  the  greatest  ef« 
forts,  nor  maintained,  but  by  the  utmost  vigilance.  The 
ground  was  always  disputed  with  the.  fiercest  conflict ;  and 
every  victory  wis  dearly  bought  (  At  length,  however, 
overpowered  by  the  steady  vigor  and  discipline  of  the  Spar- 
tan armies,  the  Messenians  were  driven  from  the  field,  and 
besieged  in  their  capital,  Ithome,  which,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender. ) 

(The  wretched  Messenians,  who  escaped  the  sword,  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  or  became  slaves ;  and  their  vsJuable 
territories  were  quietly  possessed  by  their  haughty  con- 
querors.^  The  Lacedemonians,  having  now  glutted  their 

*  The  anthor  yrpvld  ^oubtleat  be  uodentood  to  mean  tmiiifpired 


^rengeance,  and  enridied  their  treasures  hf  the  qtoils  of  % 
sister  state,  enjoyed  rqiose  for  thirty  years. ' 

How  difficult  it  is  to  conquer  a  nmtion  of  freemen ;  to  re* 
press  the  energies,  and  crush  tiie  spirit  of  a  people  deter- 
mined to  be  free  !  (^er  groaning  in  servitude,  add  feeling 
the  iron  grasp  of  oppression  thirty  years,  the  Messenians  re- 
volted, shook  off  me  yoke\[and  were  able  to-  maintain  a  war 
still  more  formidable,  and  by  far  more  doubtful  and  threat* 
ening  on  the  side  of  Sparta.]  {They  had  previously  drawn 
into  their  alliance  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  who  promised 
them  the  most  effectual  aid  they  could  give.] 

(They  were  commanded  by  Aristomenes^  a  general  wlnse 
wisdom  and  temperance  could  only  be  equa&ed  by  his  in- 
trepid bravery^  But  we  cannot  descend  to  particulars. 
The  dispute,  was  long  and  blqody,  seeming  often  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth ;  but  fortune  at 
last,  declared  a  second  time  against  ijie  unhaj^y  Messenians. 
The  steady  discipline,  and  invincible  courage,  and  great  re- 
sources of  Lacedemon  prevailed  ;[and  the  Messenians,  borne 
down  by  inevitable  destiny,  forsodk  the  fieh),  dispersed, 
abandoned  their  ancient  abodes,  and  sought  refiige  in  foreign 
countries,  where  a  brave  and  enterprising  spurh  obtained 
for  many  of  them  an  honorable  settlement.|  Their  brave 
and  generous  leader,  Aristomenes,  after  a  course  of  adven- 
turesj  ended  his  life  at  Sardis.  ^v"  Other  generals,"  says  Dr. 
Ginie8,  '' have  defended  their  country  with  better  success, 
but  none  with  greater  glory;  other  characters  are  more 
folly  delineated  in  ancient  history,  but  none  are  more  de- 
serving of  immortal  fame.")  The  conquest  of  Messenia, 
by  the  Spartans,  took  place  about  670  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

From  this  period  to  the  defeat  of  Cresus,  king  of  Lydia^ 
by  Cyrus,  as  related  in  a  former  -chapter,  comprehending 
about  120  years,^a  series  of  events  arose,  of  high  importance 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  in  which  vast  accessions  of  light  are 
Hbrown  over  the  histories  of  Europe  and  Asia.  During  this 
period  the  Assyrian  monarchy  became  extinct ;  the  Persian 
arose  to  the  empire  of  Asia ;  and  the  Jewish  monarchy^  hav- 
ing been  overthrown,  had  experienced  a  depression  and  cap^ 
tivity  of  seventy  years. 

The  forms  of  government  in  Greece  had,  some  time 
previously  to  this,  been  changed;  and  their  monarchies, 
er  rather  tyrannies,  had  given  place  to  democratic  repub- 
lics.   The  human  mind,  seemingly  slow  in  the  prog^i^ess  of 


tf^eoToyi  7^  npid  in  the  improreflieiit  of  dkeoftiies^ 
when  made,  or  of  hints  leading  to  them,  seemed,  first 
amon^  the  Greeks^  and  not  far  from  this  period,  to  acquire 
jost  views  of  its  own  natural  and  inherent  rights.  As  men 
are  nearly  of  eqnal  mze  and  strength  of  body ;  as  there  is  a 
general  similarity  in  their  mental  endowments  \  as  thcj  are 
actuated  by  like  desires  and  ayersioBS,'iMiins  and  pleasures ; 
so  they  are  naturally  entitled  to  eqnal  ri^ts,  privileges,  and 
enjoyments. 

( The  consideration,  that  the  m<march's  power  exists  only 
by  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  induced  tne  Greeks,  when 
they  saw  that  power  abused,  to  withdraw  fit»n  it  their  sup- 
port/ Pursuing  the  same  course  of  thinking,  they  were  abfe, 
at  last,  to  project  various  forms  of  government,  resembling 
each  other  as  to  the  origin,  the  distribution,  and  the  end  of 
supreme  power.  ;^  As  tiiey  saw  dearly^  that  all  po^er,  in  its 
first  principle,  was  in  the  people,'  and^  that  it  should  only  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  coinmunity,jthey  contrived  to 
distribute  it  among  various  persons,  who  snould.act  by  dele* 
^tion,  as  servants  of  the  puolic,  and  who  should  be  renKm* 
sible  to  the  public  for  their  conduct  This  may  be  called  a 
government  of  checks. 

The  wars,  carried  on  during  this  period,  by  the  states  of. 
Greece,  can  by  no  means  have  a  place  in  this  coinpend ; 
for,  although  the  ambitious,  restless,  and  enterprising  Greeks 
were  continually  agitated  by  feuds  and  quarrels,  arising 
from  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  both  in  the  grand 
council  of  Amphictyons,  and  in  the  several  states,  yet  they 
were  engaged  in  no  wars  of  considerable  moment  The 
sacred  war  (so  called)  became  interesting  and  important,  as 
it  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  &e  famous  Pythian 
games. 

/  The  commonwealth  of  Crissa,  a  small  state,  lay  near 
line  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Delphi.  Although  that 
oracle  was  highly  venerated  by  all  Greece,  and  many  other 
nations,  yet  the  Crisseans,  allured  by  the  immense  treasures 
deposited  &ere,  as  offerings  to  ^e  god  of  wisdom,  fell  upon, 
took,  and  plundered  that  sacred  place. '  A  thrill  of  horroi 
spread  through  all  Greece,  together  with  the  strongest 
emotions  of  anger,  grief,  indignation,  and  revenge.    The 

{iromiscuous  blood  of  age  and  innocence, .  and  the  vio- 
ation  of  humanity,  honor,  and  modesty,  were  forgotten 
in  the  enormous  and  dreadful  guilt  of  so  great  a  sacri- 
lege.; 


/  To  the  Ampbic^omc  coimeil  .it  beloiiged  to  prescribe 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  punish  this  unparalleled 
outrage.  /  Yet  such  were  the  dissensions,  the  political  in« 
terestS)  imd,  more  probably,  the  corrupting  power  of  gold, 
that  that  yenerable  body  were  at  much  difficulty,  bdbre 
^67  could  resolve  on  proper  measures. 

At  length,  however,  they  were  roused  by  the  doquence 
and  authority  of  Solon,  one  of  the  Athenian  rq»esentatii/«Sy 
to  punish  this  crime  against  religion,  and  mankind.  But  in- 
decision in  their  councils  rendered  their  proceedings  slow ; 
nor  was  it  tiH  after  considerable  time  was  spent,Qhat  the 
Crisseans  were  besieged  in  their  capital,  and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed, their  cities  demolished,  and  their  soil  condemned 
to  perpetual  sterility.^ 

In  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  Cris- 
.sean  or  sacred  war,  the  council  of  Amphictyons  instituted 
^the  Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  with  a  pomp 
and  splendor  little  inferior  to  the  Olympic^  The  termina- 
tion of  this  war,  and  the  institution  of  those  celebrated 
gomes,  took  place  about  S90  years  beCbre  Christ,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  forty-^seventh  Olympiad,  and  about  three 
years -before  Aie  destruction  x)f  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

'  We  are  now  drawing  near  to  that  period,  in  which  Greece 
enjoyed  ^ the  meridian  of 'her  glory*  The  wisdom  of  her 
counsels  formed  a  powerful  confederacy,  equal  in  str^igth 
to  the  greatest  empires ;  yet^  being  divided  into  small,  inde- 
pendent governments;  the  lawless  ambition  of  individuals 
found  less  room  for  action,  while  personal  virtue  and  enter- 
prise were  more  secure  of  a  due  teward.  /  Greece,  having 
passed  through  a  long  tod  dubious  infancy,  began  now  to 
feel  the  vigorous  bloom  of  youth,  to  display  a  determined 
character,  and  to  assume  that  -commanding  attitude,  which 
jaever  fails  to  excite  confidence,  veneration  and  respect.^ 

We  have  already  noticed  the  soil,  climate,  and  general 
features  of  that  country,  which  was  to  cherish  the  first  of 
the  anicient  nations^  No  subject  is  more  wrapt  in  darkness, 
tlian  the  origin  of  the  ancient  languages  ;  yet  it  will  scarce- 
ly be  allowed  to  be  conjecture,  when  we  assert,  tiliat  the 
Greek  language,  from  its  earliest  stages,  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  perfect  which  nature  ever  formed,  or  divine 
wisdom  ever  inspired.  Its  copiousness  and  strength  were 
no  less  adapted  to  the  boldest  eloquence,  6ian  its  variegat- 
ed and  harmonious  tones  to  every  species  of  poetry.  In 
5* 
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BO  kagvftgpe  was  the  grare  and  dignified  styie  of  hisloiyand 
moral  ^entim^ity  the  native  spirit  and  life  of  drama,  or  Ae 
wit  and  pungency  of  satire,  ever  better  supported. 

All  the  nt^ural  advantages  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
been  calculated  to  expand  the  mind,  to  strengthen  all. its  fac- 
idties,  and  especially  to  elevate  and  imbolden  the  imagin*- 
tion«  The  country  was  well  formed  to  yield  an  easv  sub^t^ 
ence  to  its  inhabitants ;  their  government  to  cherish  genius, 
and  their  language  was  that  of  poetrv  and  oratory. 

Soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Pythian  games,  the 
i(enius  of  Greece  began  to  display  its  power,  and  shoot 
K>rth  all  its  beauties.  The  works  of  the  immortal  H<»tter 
liad  been  read  and  admired ;  indeed,  they  had  marked  their 
path  with  light ;  enkindling  at  once  the  hero,  the  lover,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  legislator,  wherever  they  came.  But 
now  a{^ared,  in  succession,  .Archilochus,  Terpander, 
Sappho,  Simomdes,  Alcsus,  Stenichorus,  Aiiacreon,  and 
Pindar ;  and  many  others,  whpse  names  and  eulogy  might- 
fill  a  volume.  Their  variegated  strains  unfolded  every  form 
of  genius,  wandered  through  every  field  of  fancy,  extracted 
sweetness  from  every  blossom  of  nature,  and  adapted  their 
harm<Miious  numbers  to  every  tone  of  melody,  frx>m  the 
thunders  of  the  warlike  muse  to  tiie  melting  accents  of  the 
lyre. 

Astonishing  were  the  effects  pit)c^uced  by  the  combined 
influence  of  so  many  happy  causes.  (  The  arts  and  sciences, 
and  whatever  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  best  in- 
,  tellectual  culture,  now  began  to  flourish  in  manly  maturity.) 
Perhaps,  what  we  ascribe  to  superior  strength  of  mind  in  the 
ancients,  was  rather  the  effect  of  their  amazing  industry,  and 
the  energy  and  ardor  with  which  they  pursued  the  dbjects 
of  knowledge.]  The  modems,  compared  with  them  in  this 
respect,  have  cause  to  blush  at  their  own  indolence.  The 
Greeks,  however,  invented,  improved^  and  perfected;  and 
that  especially  in  those  walks  of  science,  where  strength  and 
sublimity  of  mind  are  most  needful.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  mention  the  names  of  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Al- 
exander, Solon,  Pythagoras,  Miltiades,  Praxiteles,  and  Phid- 
ias.    We  mention  them  not  in  .the  order  of  time* 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy,  founded  by  Candaules,  and  ended  in  the  conquest 
of  Cresus,  by  Cjnrus,  ki^  of  Persia.  Although  the  Lydians 
were  a  nation  given  to  £ssipadon  and  the  most  voluptuous 
pleasures,  yet  diey  were,  at  this  period,  brave,  enterprising 


and  Wttlikef  and  noifT,  coBuninded  hj  Cfefm,  %  pii&o« 
iiighly  r^cywned  for  nulitarj  tnd  civil  accomplishments* 
The  Greeks  of  Asia,  if  not  those  in  Europe  also,  must  soon 
have  e3q>erienced  inconvenience  from  the  g^wing  power 
of  i[!re;su9|  whose  conquests^  power,  and  splendor,  far  edips* 
ed  those  of  his  predecessors.  But ..%  much  more  terrible 
power  was  ppq^aring,  by  Providence,  ta  extinguish  forever 
the  light  of  Presus,  and  to  change  the  whole  face  of  thinj;s 
in  Western  Asia.  We  have  already  ipoken  of  Cyrus.  In 
this  place  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  his  interference  forever 
delivered  the  Greeks  from. danger,  as  to  the  Lydians,  but 
gave  them  a  neighbor  in  himself  and  successors,, much  more 
formidable.  The  states  of  Greece  were  duly  af^wized 
of  this,  a^d  wer^  unwillin|^  to  make  so  disadvantageous  a 
change.  ~ 

While  the  storm  of  the  Persian  invamim  was  gathering, 
Cresus  had  applied  tp  the  Greeks,  and  especially  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  for  aid.  Willing  ^at  the  powers  of  Asia 
should  cheqk  and  balance  each  other,  they  were  determined, 
vnth  their  utmost  efforts,  to  pr<m  his,  falling  throne.  But 
the  celerity  of  Cyrus  defeated  their-  intentions ;  for  before 
their  auxiliaries  could  anive,  the  decisive  blow  was  struck, 
and  the  kingdom  o(  Cresus  at  an  end.  The  aspect  of  things 
now  seemed  to  promise,  that  there  should  soon  b^  collision 
of  powers  betweien  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  Cyrus  was  willing  to  d^line  an  attempt  to 
subjugate  that  hardy  race ;  and  especially,  as  Greece  present- 
ed far  weaker  allurements  than  ih^  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Asia. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  while  Cyrus  was  meditating 
the  subjugation  of  ^e  Asiatic  Greeks,  he  received  an  em- 
bassy from  Sparta,  with  a^  message  eminently  characteristic 
of  that  bold  and  intrepid  people.  The  messenger,  in  a 
style  truly  laconic,  told  Cyrus^  uat,  if  he  committ^  hostili- 
ties against  any  of  the  Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedemonian 
republic  would  know  how  to  punish,  his  injustice.  It  is 
said  that  Cyrus,  astdnished  at  the  insolence  of  tiie  message, 
demanded  who  the  Lacedemonians  were.  This  affected  ig- 
norance was  rather  designed  to  express  his  contempt,  than 
to  gain  information.  He  well  knew  who  they  were.  When 
be  was  informed  they  were  one  of  the  states  of  the  Greciam 
peninsula,  he  made  a  reply  to  the  ambassadors,  which  con- 
tained a  severe  and  just  sarcasm  iipon  their  national  char- 
acter.   He  tdd  them  ^tiiat  be  aiiould  never  foar  mea^ 
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who  h«d  ft  •qwffe.in  the  n^dtt  of  their  eity,  in  whiek  diejr 
met  togedier  to  practise  mutual  fabehpod  and  deception; 
and  that)  if  he  continued  to  enjoy  ^e  bleasbg  of  health,  be 
hqped  to  afford  them  more  domestic  reasons  of  complaint, 
than  his  military  preparations  against  the  Greeks  of-  Asia." 

The  Greeks  of  Asia  soon  fell  a  prey  to  Harpagus,  whom 
Cyrus  left  behind  him,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  these  countries,  while  he  hiniself,  now 
burning  with  ambition,  directed  his  march  towards  Babylon. 

For  ft  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  ensuiiig  the  taking  of 
Sardis,  tne  Lydian  capital,  nothing"  will  be  noticed  in  the 
histcHPy  of  Greece.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark* 
that  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta,  which,  since  the  close  or 
the  Messenian  war,  had  held  the  first  place  among  the  Gre- 
cians states,  was  now  evidently  falling  behind  ttiat  of  Atiiens, 
and  that  the  latter  was  fast  rising  in  wealth,  leaning,  power 
and  influence,  to  tiie  supremacy  of  Greece,  an  ascendency 
owing  to  her  commercial  enterprise. 

The  short  and  qplendid  ^gn  of  Cyrus,  after  the  redhe- 
tion  of  Babylon,  seems  to  have  been  fully  employed  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  bis  extensive  dominions.  Nor  is  it 
probable,  that,  in  an  empire  of  such  extent,  he  had  leisure, 
or  much  inclination,  to  direct  his  attention  to  so  inconsidera- 
ble an  object  as  the  Peloponnesus*  The  Greeks,  therefore,, 
remained  in  a  measure  occupied  in  their  own  domestic 
concerns,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  ftn  opportu 
nity  presented  for  the  Asiatic  colonies  to  throw  off  the 
Persian  yoke.  Tht^t  monarch  had  determined  on  an  inva- 
sion of  tiie  Scythians,  a  warlike  race  of  people,  whose  first 
irruption  into  tiie  countries  of  Asia  took  place  in  the  reiffn 
of  Cyaxares  the  Fi^  as  already  noticed.  Darius,  meu- 
tating  revenge  for  ancient,  as  well  as  recent  injuries,  at  the 
head  of  700,000  men,  traversed  Asia  Minor,  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus  of  Thrace,  and  was  presentiy  seen  on  the  banks  bf  the 
Danube.  Over  Uiat  bro8td  river  he  laid  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and,  crossing  it,  plunged  with  his  immense  army  into  the 
wilds  of  Europe.  Having  spent  several  months  in  fatiguing 
marches,  vain  pursuits,  incessant  labors,  and  continufu 
alarms,  he  found  his  army  greatiy  impaired,  their  numbers 
diminished,  and  tiieir  spirits  wasted.  On  his  flstum,  being 
entangled  by  mountains,  forests,  rivers  and  morasses,  flying 
parties  continually  hung  upon  his  rear,  mnd  formidable 
hordes  often  tiirowing  themselves  in  his  way,  threatened  to 
cut  off  his  retreat    The  news  of  his  disasters  reached  the 
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Panube^  tdieie  he  had  posM  strong  guards,  la  4«fend  the 
bridge  h^  had  thrown  across  that  riyer.  Several  of  the 
commanders  stationed  there  advised  to  break  np  tJie  bridgei 
and  thereby  prevent  his  return,  tiiat  his  ruin  miffht  be  coih- 
pieted.  Among  the  foremost  of  those  advising  mat  measure, 
Was  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  who  considered  this  as  an 
opportunity,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost,  of  restoring  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  their  liberty.  But,  the  plan  failing  of 
success,.  Miltiades  was  compelled  to  seek  satety  in  Athens, 
to  escape  the  resentment  of  the  Persian  monarch.  This 
celebrated  advice  of  Miltiades,  of  which  a  particular  account 
is  given  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  was  defeated  by  Ihe  counsel 
and  authority  of  Histsus,  the  Milesian,  who  thereby  saved 
the  life  of  Darius,  and  brought  himself  into  great  favor  with 
that  prin0e«  i)arius,  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions, 
fonned  the  design  of  punishing,  not  Miltiades  alone,  hut  the 
Athenian  common  wesdth. 

The  conquest  of  the  states  of  Greece  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  Persians  from  the  time  of 
Cynn.  Their  growing  power,  their  independent  spirit, 
and  especially  the  lofty  and  commanding  attitude  they  as- 
sumed and  preserved,  was  wounding  to  the  pride,  ^d  even 
darming  to  the  fears,  of  the  monarchs  of  Asia.  But  the 
short  reign  of  Cyrus  was  employed  in  matters  judged  to  be 
oS  greater  moment  The  arkn^  of  his  son  Cambyses  were 
carried  in  a  different  direction ;  nor  was  it  ti}l  the  reign  of 
Hystaspes,  that  sm  inva«i(m  was  carried  into  effect  Darius 
returned  from  his  invasion  of  Scythia,  covered  with  shame, 
and  exasperated  with  disappointment  But,  finding  himself 
reseated  on  his  throne,  he  considered  it  as  a  matter  equally 
dictated  by  revenge,  interest,  and  honor,  that  he  should  now 
chastise  the  Greeks,  who,  during  his,  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Scythia,  had  shown  but  too  clearly  their  pleasure  in  his 
disgrace,  and  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  a  plan  for  his 
destruction.  ,  . 

Inflamed  with  resentment,  the  Persian  king,  therefore, 
resolved  to  make  the  Athenian  republic,  now  regarded  as 
the  head  of  Greece,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance.  He, 
therefore,  after  extensive  preparations,  considerable  delays, 
and  some  discouraging  disasters,  fitted  out  a  very  great 
annament,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  men  eminentiy  skilled  in  military  command; 
This  mighty  army  contained  the  flower  of  his  empire,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  fleet  sufficient  to  shade  the  Grecian  seaau 
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.The  mftjestic  armament,  aftor  hovering  awhile  amcmg 
the  ialanOs  of  the  Archipelago,  at  length,  with  Solemn  gran* 
deur,  slowly  i^roached  the  shores  of  Attica.  The  flower 
of  ue  Persian  army  landed  on  Uie  plain  of  Mara- 
^QQ*  thoQ,  ahout  ten  miles  from  Athens,  where  they  pitch- 
ed their  camp.  In  diis  interesting  moment,  destin* 
ed  to  confirm  the  glory  of  Ghreece,  and  to  elevate  the  Athe- 
nians to  immortal  renown,  tiiat  hrave  but  small  republic  stood 
alone ;  the  otiier  states  refnung  their  aid,  from  republican 
lealousy,  snperstit&on,^  and  perhaps  the  paralyzing  shock  of 
dubious  ea^>ectation.  Whatever  it  miglit  have  been,  10,000 
Athenians,  and  a  few  ihen  from  Platea,  appeared  in  the  field, 
to  cope,  as  it  is  allowed  by  all  historians,  with  ten  times  their 
number  of  chosen  warriors. 

The  Greeks,  though  few  in  number,  were  completely 
armed,  and  were  generally  inen  of  strength,  courage,  and 
tried  skill  in  the  gynmastic  exercises.  The  celebrated 
Aristides,  who  was  present  in  this  batde,  and  who  had  a 
right,  as  general,  to  share  in  the  command,  magnanimously 
resigned  his  rig^t  to  Miltiades,  as  did  the  oiher  commanders 
of  Athens.  On  the  morning  of  the  decisive  day,  Miltiades 
(brmed  his  line  of  battle  with  the  utmoM  skill  and  fore- 
wght 

The  heroes  of  Athens  (for  such  every  nian  oi  Uiem  mi^ht 
be  called  )  took  the  right,  and  those  of  Plataea'the  left  wing 
^  the  line,  which  was  formed  on  Uie  side  of  a  hill ;  down 
which,  when  the  signal  for  onset  was  given,  the  Grecian 
army  moved  with  order  and  rapidi^.  When  they  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  Persian  slmgs  and  iurrows,  they 
ran  and  closed  with  the  enemy  with  the  most  impetuous 
shock. 

The  conflict  was  severe,  but  short  Nothing  could  resist 
the  valor  of  the  Greeks,  or  equal  the  celerity  of  their  ev- 
olutions. The  Persians  were  dismayed,  broken,  routed 
and  dispersed.  They  fled  to  their  ships  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, leaving  6000  of  their  best  troopd  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  inconsidera- 
ble. 

[Just  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  an  Athenian  soldier, 
whose  name  was  Eucles^  still  covered  with  blood  ana 
wounds,  quitted  the  army,  and  ran  to  Athens,  to  carry  his 
felloi;^  -citizens  the  news  of  the  victory.  His  strength  just 
sufficed  to  reach  the  city.  On  his  arrival  he  uttered  mree 
words,  Rejaicey  we  tnumph  ;  and  iiMtantly  eiqiired.} 
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The  deadi  of  Darius  soon  put  a  period  to  farther  pi^pa* 
ratiottB  .against  Greece;  nor  was  the  invasion  renewed  till 
the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

From  this  period,  Athens  held  unriyalled  the  ascendency 
in  Greece ;  hut  even  the  cursory  reader  will  not  refuse  a 
tear  over  tiie  releitfless  fate  of  the  brave  and  illustrious 
Miltiades.  For,  soon  after  this,  failing  in  an  attempt  against 
die  Isle  of  Pares,  he  was  tried  for  his  life,  fined  an  inunense 
sum,  Bnd'  flung  into  prison,  where  he  ex]Hred  of  the* 
Wounds, he >had  received  in  defending  his  country.  He  gave 
liberty  and  empke  to  his  country;  for  which  they  rewarded 
him  with  chains  and  a  dimgeon.  Nor  yet  can  we  pronounce 
with  certain^,  concerning  ike  reasons  the  Atiienians  had  to 
doubt'  his  integrity,'  or  io  suspect  him  of  maintaining  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Pen^a.  Many 
men,  whom  nature  has  made  brave  and  virtuous,  will  at 
length  become  intoxicated  with  power,  blinded  with  self- 
interest,  bewildered  wi^  dazzling  theories^  and  liable  to 
the  deepest  eduction. 

The  Persians  felt  so  severe  a  rebuke  With  sorrow,  anger 
and  indignation ;  and  a  second  invasion  was  resolved  on,  as 
the  only  expedient  to  wipe  away  the  ^^sgrace  of  this  signal 
defeat,  which  must  otherwise. remain  indelible.  The  son 
and  successor  of  ^Darius.  Hystaspes,  was  Xerxes,  sumamed 
the  Great  We  have  alrendy  spoken  of  his  famous 
expedition  into  Greece,  in  our  review  of  the  history  ^' 
of  Persia.  We  there  particularly  noticed  the  victory, 
obtained  over  his  fleet,  by  the  policy  and  bravery  of  Themis- 
tocles,  in  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and  his  precipitate  retreat  to 
his  own  dominions.  We  also  noticed  the  defeat  of  the  army, 
which  he  left  under  the  command  of  Mardonius,  in  the 
great  and  inemorable  battle  of  Plataea,  by  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Greeks,  und^  the  command  of  Aristides  and 
Pausanias.  ' 

At  Marathon^  a  single  state  of  Greece  had  conquered  the 
united  armies  of  Persia ;  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  had  shown 
their  superiority  by  s^a;  and  at  Hatsa,  the  combined  forces 
of  Greece  had  destroyed  the  most  efficient  force,  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Persian  empire,  commanded  by 
there  ablest  generals.  The  dispute,  which  for  ages  had 
subsisted  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  was  now  decid- 
ed ;  and  it  was  well  for  the  latter,  that  the  former  were 
satisfied  without  pushing  the,  demonstration  further,  by 
8i|pi]|ient8  stiU  more  unpleasant 
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Hie  Penitiit,  dooMeaB^  meditated  no  move  inrisioDS  of 
Gkeece.  llie  latter  was  left  in  the  poaacaeion  of  nnriyalled 
glory;  and  the  former  were  compelled  to  aet  bounds  to  tiieb 
ach^nes  of  ambition. 

If  the  firdt  part  of  Grecian  history  conducts  tiie  readei 
through  a  period  of  fiction,  the  part  which  we  are  now 
upon  opens  to  the  mind  a  period  of  virtue,  genilis,  merit| 
and  laating  fieune.  Ther  could  boast  of  a  Homer,  whose 
^amazing  genius  w^  able  to  c<mstruct  an  epic  poem,  not 
onl J  the  first,*  but  the  noblest  erer  formed ;  a^poem,  from 
which  Uie  mythologist,  the  legblator,  the  historian,  the 
prince,  the  soldier,  and  even  the  geegn^her,  could  draw 
appropriate  instructions;  a  poem,  whose  form  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  an  immutable  rule  and  model  <tf 
petfection ;  a  poem,  which  has  -tinged  the  whote  current  of 
poetry  in  all  polite  nations,  and  the  lofty  flights  of  whose 
muse  have  never  been  outsoared.  Theyeould  boast  of  an 
Amphictyon,  whose  wise  and  comprehensive  mind  had 
originated  the  first  political  confederacy,  to  iM^iose  benigii 
influence  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Greece  may  be 
deariy  traced,  and  to  whkh  all  free,  deliberative,  repre- 
sentative, legislative  bodies  do  homage,  as  their  grand 
parent  lliev  could  boast  of  a  Lycurgus,  whose  powerful, 
projecting  mind  could  control  the  licentious  savage  with 
laws,  ifi^ch,  if  not  the  most  amiable  and  humane,  ytt 
displayed  an  energy  almost  more  than  mortal ;  and  which, 
if  they  did  not  produce  the  most  happy,  certainly  produced 
the  most  masculine,  determined  and  brave  society  of  men 
ever  known. 

But  if  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  deficient  in  mild- 
ness and  urbanity,  they  could  boast  of  a  Solon,  who  united 
in  one  system,  and  condensed  into  one  body,  the  scattered 
rays  of  political  wisdom  and  experience,  gleaned  up  firom 
the  wisest  nations  of  his  time ;  who  mingled  mercy  with 
justice,  and  the  sternest  precepts  of  philosophy  with  tiie 
'  softer  dictates  of  sensibility  and  compassion. 

In  short,  as  we  approach  to  tiie  nnal  issue  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  we  are  surprised  at  a  group  of  great  characters, 
which  suddenly  crowded  the  scene.  Our  minds  are  struck 
with  the  lustre  of  their  virtues  and  actions.  Miltiades, 
whoae  talents,  as  a  soldier  and  commander,  availed  him 

*  It  It  by  no  iiMtiis  cmrtein  th»t  HomeT's  «pic  poem  was  tb*  fiM 
that  WM  #▼•!  compoMdw— £i2. 


Mstead  of  a  hottj  &8t  comes  forward;  then  Leonidas  and 
bis  adyentuious  companions,  whose  souU  appear  like  ao 
many  br^;ht  flames  of  courage  and  love  of  glory ;  « then 
Themistocles,  whose  deep  penetration  enabled  him  to  pre" 
diet  and  ward  off  apjM'oaching  duiger,  and  ^as  by  hi8-u>re- 
sight,  so  by  his  courage  and  .conduct,  to  be  the  savior  of  his 
country,  ^  But  their  names  and  due  praises  would  fill  a 
volume.  *So  far  are  we  from  being  able  to  do  them,  justice, 
diat  we  h(^  only  to  awaken  in  die  rea4^  a  desire  to  trace 
tb^m  at  large  in  the  pages  of  ancient  his^ry* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANCIENT   GR£EC£,   f:ftOM  THE   PERSIAN  INVASION,  TILL  THE 
DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE   €}REAT* 

In  the  preceding  view  of  the  history  of  Greece,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  little  mention  is  made  of  any  of 
the  states,  -except  Lacedemon  and  Athens.  For  this  omifr^ 
sion,  two  rea^ns  are  to  be  assigned ;  first,  the  brevity  of 
this  work  requires,  that  but  few  things  be  noticed,  as  we 
pass,  through  a  field  of  such  extent;  and,  secondly,  the  other 
states,  whether  in  the  Peloponnesus,  or  out,  whetiier  in 
Europe  or  Asia^  we^e  generally  animated  by  th»  same  views 
and  motives,  governed  by  the  same  politics,  and  followed 
by  the  same  fortunes. 

Greece  had  now  acquired  the  summit  of  her  glory  and 
happiness ;  but  still  she  continued  to  exhibit  unquestionable 
proofs,  that  no  communis  can  either  boast  of  unsullied  vir- 
tue, or  can  enjoy  unmiugled  happiness.  Many  of  those 
great  men,  whose  talents  and  virtues  raised  their  country 
to  its  present  sgreatness,  either  by  their  own  vices  or  the 
ingratitude  and  envy  of  their  countrymen,  w^re  doomed  to 
experience  the  most  painful  revere  of  fortune./  Disgraced 
by  their  country,  diey  descended  in  poverty,  ^lorrow  and 
infamy,  to  their  graves  f  leaving  it  for  posterity  to  do  justice 
to  their  memojy./ 

It  will  be  renrembered^  ihfft  Pausanias  and  Aiistides  com- 
manded the  Greeks  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Platea, 
^ere  the  Persians  received  their  last  defeat  under  Mardo« 
nius.  ^  Pausanias  afterward^,  lost  to  all  true  sinse  of  recti- 
tude and  hono^  be^^ime  a  traitor^  and  suff»^  the  punish^ 


nt^tt  he  deteiTed.//His  edleagoe,  Armtidesi  tbougli  oiic# 
btniihed  i^n  stispteion,  wbs  recalled,  a&d  was  aUe  fullj 
to  demonstrate  his  innocence.  He  Ured  to  a  great  age, 
enjoying  the  hig^st  honors  of  public  confidence,  and  was 
somamed  the  Jurt.  /  Bnt  to  no  conunander  did  the  Gh'eeks 
owe  more,  than /to  Themistocles./  Historians  genei^ly 
allow  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  invasipn,  nnder 
Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Greeks  wer^  of  opinion,  that  there 
would  never  be  another  inraMoli.  Thenustocles  assured 
them  to  the  contrary.  He  clearly  foresaw,  that  what  ad« 
vantage  had  been  gained  over  t^e  Persiuis  would  rather 
rouse  their  resentment,  and  stimulate  their  ambition^  than 
break  their  ;9pirit  He  said,  therefore,  that  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  more  glorious  contest;  and, 
by  his  counsel  and  authority,  the  Athenians  Were  prevailed 
upon  to -forsake  their  city,  which  they  could  nothave  de- 
fended, and  risk  their  fortune  at  sea.  Tiiait  was  doubtless 
their  salvation,  as  their  naval  skill  far  excelled  that  of  the 
Persies ;  and  even  when  their  fleets  were  drawn  up  in 
sight  of  each  other,  the  policy  of  Themistocles  brought  on 
an  engagement,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  both  fleets,  and,  by 
that  means,  gave  the  victory  to  Greece,  which  did  in  reality 
decide  the  fate  of  the  war. 

To  the  superior  genius  of  Themistocles,  therefore, 
Greece  was  indebted  for  her  liberties,  and  her  existence  as 
a  nation;^  and  to  the  same  the  woiid  is  indebted* for  pre- 
^rving  a  nation,  who  Were  the  fathers  of  literature  and 
government  But  his  services,  however  important  to  his 
country,  or  to  the  world,  could  not  save  him.  The  Spartans 
regarded  him  vidth  the  most  implacable  hatred  and  malice. 
They  implicated  him,  as  being  concerned  in  the  treason 
and  treachery  of  Pausanias,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished. 

[More  particular  acawni  of  Thfinmtoclee. — Themistocles 
acted  a  most  distinguished  part  upon  the  theatre  of  Greece, 
in  one  of  the  most  eventful  penods  of  her  history.  /  His 
qualities  were  rather  dazzling  than  amiable.  'They  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  admiration,  rather  than  gain  the 
confidence,  of  his  fellow-cititens. 

Of  his  ambition  and  love  of  glory,  a  striking  proof  is 
receded  by  Plutarch,,  who  relates,  that  aft^  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  which  Miltiades  gained  so  splendid  a  victory, 
Themistocles  was  observed  to  retire  from  socisty,  and  spend 
many  successiva  nights  in  pesisive  solitude.  When  hit 
^—^-  anziouslr  incmiitd  int»  the  causa  of  this  depraathn 
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ei  mind,  he  rallied,  thal/^'  tlie  tr^iies  of  MKHttdet  woM 
not  p^TDUt  him  to  8leep,"7  Indeed  the  great  object  of  hit 
life  seems  to  hare  hetnjio  acquire-  Bnd  mai«t«n  %  superior- 
ity, not  only  in  Athens,  bnt  thit^ugh  all  Greece.  /  This  was 
the  secret  spnng  of  all  his  politick  measures.  If  he  exert- 
ed  himself  to  procure  the  banishment  of  the  virtuous 
Aristides,  it  was  not  from  any  conviction,  that  tiiat  decided 
patriot  was  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  but  nierely 
from  «  dread  of  his  inflexible  justice,  envy  at  his  growing 
popularity,- and  a  desire  to  exclude  a  formidable  rival,  who 
stood  in  the  way^  of  his  ambition./  If  he  proposed  to  the 
Athenians  to  collect  a  powerful  fleet,  it  was  manifestly  in- 
tended to  prepare,  not  only  for  the  approaching  conflict  with 
Persia,  but  for  a  yet  more  arduous  struggle,  which  his 
discerning  mind  foresaw,  between  his  own  country  and  the 
Tival  states  of  Greece,  in  which  Athens  would  owe  her 
superiority  solely  to  her  maritime  strength. .  If  he  sug^ 
gested  to  the  Athenians  the  propriety  of  quitting  their  city, 
of  fortifying  the  Pireus,  and  of  greatly  augmaiting  their 
fleet — ^tf  he  continually  utged  the  Athenians  to  some  new 
enterprise,  whether  just  or  unjust-^-all  these  measures  were 
obviously  the  result  of  sellish  and  unprincipled  ambition, 
though,  in  some  instances,  they  were  eminentiy  benefidai 
to  his  country,  and  niight,  at  first  view,  be  ascribed  to  patri- 
otic motives.  '  • 

But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice 'every  thing  to  glory,  may  be  drawn  firom  the  nefar^* 
ous  design^  he  communicated  to  Aristides,  ^f  burning  the 
ships  of  the  allies,  at  a  moment  in  which  they  were  engaged 
in  defending  the  common  liberties  of  QreeeeM^  proposal, 
at  which  that  upright  statesman  started  back  with  horror, 
pronouncing  it  the  most  unjust  and  perfidious  of  projects/ 
Through  his  whole  administration,  indeed,  he  evinced  a 
total  disregard  to  justice  in  the  means  he  adcpted  for  the 
attainment  of  his  widies.  If  a  system  of  duj^ndty  and  dis- 
simulation, carried  on  under  the  duguise  of  trutii  and  honesty, 
be  essential  to  state-policy,  the  worid  has  scarcely  ever  se^i 
a  more  finished  statesman  than  Themistocles,  who  was  a 
p^^ct  master  in  all  these  arts. 

His  artifices  were,  for  a  time,  successM.  He  saw  the 
republic  of  Atheits  flourish ;  his  own  authority  was  unboimd* 
ed;  not  a  rivid  could  stand  against ^him;  he  was  the 
popular  idol,'.whom  all  Greece  consented  to  worship.  His 
insatiable  ambition  could  scarcely  denre  more  hcmtage  and 
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applause,  than  was  rendered  him  by  the  Greeks,  who  had 
assembled  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  gamesyaAer 
the;yictory  at  Salamis.  /  This  pinnacle  of  fame  was  a  dan- 
gerous eminence  to  a  character  so  susceptible  of  flattery, 
so  fond  of  admiration,  as  Themistocles  ;  an  eminence  4rom 
which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  suddenly  prec^itated.  The 
people  of  Athens  grew  tired  of  their  idol,  and  threw  it  down 
from  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  they  had  placed  it  The- 
mistocles, in  his  turn,  became  an  object  of  jealous  suraidon* 
.  He  was  pronounced  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
/  banished  for  ten  years./ 

Themistocles  retired  first  |to  Argos  'J  but- was  soon  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  territories  of  Greece,  on  account  of 
the  suspidon  generally  entertained  of  his  having  heesk  im- 
plicated in  the  treason  of  Pausanias.  It  sufficiently  jmpeared 
in  the  trial,  and  after  the  death  of  that  traitor,  that  Themis- 
tocles was  informed  of  the  conspiracy,  and  concealed  it; 
while,  in  his  private  letters  to  Pausanias  on  the  subject,  he 
rejected,  with  indignation,  every  proposal  to  join  in  the 
enterprise.  '  The  I^acedemonians  were,  on  many  accounts, 
highly  incensed  against'  him,  and  left  no  means  untried  to 
procure  a  sentence  of  death  against  one,  whom  they  had  ever 
considered  the  secret  enemy  of  Sparta.  From  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  enemies,  he  fled/to  Admetus,  king  of  Molossus,^ 
who  had  previously  entertained*  the  deepest  resentment 
against  him ;  but,  now  he  saw  his  dread  adversa^  a  wretched 
exile,  supplicating  his  protection,  he  generously  forgot  all  his 
former  enmity,  and.  made  his  own  palace  the  asylum  of  the 
distinguished  outlaw. 

Yet,  even  here  Themistocles  di^  not  consider  himself 
beyond  the  grasp  of  his  enemies.-  /  He  escaped  to  Persia, 
and  sought  the  protection  t>f  Artaxerxes./  Wh^i  the  un- 
fortunate exile  was  arrived  at  the  palace  of  that  monarch, 
he  waited  on  the  captain  of  the  guard,  requesting,  as  a 
Grecian  stranger,  to  have  permission  to  speak  with  the  king. 
The  officer  informed  him  of  a  certain  ceremony,  without 
which  none  were  allowed  that  honor.  Themistocles  prom- 
ised to  comply ;  and,  falling  on  his  face  before  the  king, 
declared  his  name,  his  country  and  misfortunes.  ^  ^'  I  have 
done,"  said  he,  ^^my  ungrateful  Countiy  services  more 
than  once,  and  am  now  come  to  offer  my  services  to  you. 
My  life  is  in  your^  hands.  Yjou  may  now  exert  your  clem- 
ency, or  display  your  vengeance.  By  the  former,  you 
will  preserve  a  faitiiful  suppliant     By  the  latter,  you  wiU 
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destioy  the  greatest  eaxemj  to  Greece.'^  The  Uag  was  itrack 
with  admiiration  at  his  eloqueaice  and  intrepidity.  /  He  even 
gave  him  three  cities  for  his  support^  and  had  him  JBaiatained 
mthe  utmost  splendor.  /  > 

In  this  manner,  ht  lived  in  afflnenee  and  contented  slaverf  ^ 
nntil  the  king  thought  of  sen^ng  him,  at  Uie  head  of  an 
armyjagainst  Athens./  The  consciousness^  that  he  should 
be  instrumental  in  overturning  a  city,  which  had  been  made 
to  flourii^  by  his  coi^nsels,  gave  him  inexpressible  pain. 
He  found  himself,  at  last,  unable  to  sustain  the  conflict  be- 
tween his  gratitude  to  Ihe  king,  and  his  love  to  his  country ; 
and  therefore  resolved  upon  dying,  as  the  only-  means  of 
escaping  from  his  perplejdhr.  /  He  prepared  a  s^emn  sacri- 
fice, to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends,  when,  after  embracing 
them,  nnd  taking  a  last  farewell,  he  swaHo^red  poison,  which 
soon^utan  end  to  his  life. /He  died,  at  Magnesia^  aged 
threescore  and  five  years.] 

In  a  former  chapter^  it  bas^  been  said,  that  the  great-  line 
of  history  (i.  e.  if  we  follow  tLe  course  of  empire)  would 
scarcely  strike  into  Greece,  till  the  era  of  Alexander.  But 
this  remark  must  be  understood  in  a'  sense  extremely  limit- 
ed;: for  at  tilie  dose  of  the  Persian. invasion,  and  ever  after- 
wards,/nothing  remained  with  the  Persians  but  the  shadow 
of  empire. /For,  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  tne  Greeks,  both  by  sea  jand.  land,  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  of  peac^  on  any  terms. 
.  By  a  most  vigorous  system  ^  war,  arts,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  the  Grecian  empire  now  spread  kk  every  direc- 
•tion ;  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  Syria  to  the  Bo^horus  of 
Thrace,  owned  her  sovereignty,  including  all  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  extended  also  on  the  shores  oif  Europe,  from 
Epirus  round  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  and  stretehing  to 
Macedon,  Thrace  and  the  Euxine  Sea* 
/  Sopn  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians 
rebuilt  their  city^  i;idiich  had  been  destroyed  by  Xerxes;  or 
rather  built  it  anew,  and  enclosed  it  with  walls,  whose 
height  and  solidity  rendered  them  inq>regnable  to  any 
common  form  of  attack.  /  They  also  built  the  famous  harbor, 
/caUed  the  Pireusy  whidi  lay  about  five  miles  from  the 
citadel  of  Athens.  This  harbor  was  large,  and  convenient 
for  the  jwhole  Gh^cian  navy.  Here  a  new  city  directly 
arose,  nearly  of  equal  size  with  Adieus.  This  new  city, 
tibie  haibor,^  and  the  intermediate  buildings,  were  soon  after, 
in  the  admini8traiti<ni  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  enclosed 
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in  waUi  of  imazfaig  •trengdi)  extendiiig  from  llw  ild  ei^  \ 
so  that  the  endonng  walU  of  Athens  were  inwards  of 

2*  rhteen  miles  in  len^h.     -  I 

^Under  the  admiiiLtration  of  Cimon  and  PeridesJthese 
d  yarioos  other  public  wptks  were  completed;  si  Uiat 
AUiens  now.  began  to  assume  a  form  and  aqpect  exceed- 
ingly magnificent  and  splendid.  U  Babylob,  Nineveh,  oi 
Persepi^is,  covered  a  greater  ezten^  of  ground,  if  they 
contained  structures  of  .greater  dimensions,  still .  their  real 
glory  and  magnificence'  bore  no  coi^parison  to  tiie  superb 
structures,  to  which  Grecian  architecture  gave  birth ;  and 
their  internal  decorations,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Athens  and  of  other  Grecian  cities,  were  like  the  huge 
caverns  and  gloomy  vaults  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Not  far  from  Siis  period,  the  republic  of  £lis  built  the  -cele* 
brated  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter  ;^  a  work  ecpialled  in  no 
subsequent  age.  To  afford  diversity  to  the  you^  reader, 
we  shall  here  gite  a  brief  description  of  this  famous  temple, 
abridged  from  Dr.  G^ies. 

There  had  long  subsisted  a  contest  between  the  Eleans 
and  Pisans,  concerning  the  right  of  superintending  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  This  quarrel  resulted 
in  a  war,  in  which  the  Pisan3  were  conquered,  and  all  their 
effects  were  appropriated  to  the  building  of  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  by  whose  assistance  the  Eleans  were  supposed  to 
be  victoriour. 

This  teinple  waA  of  the  Doric  order,^  buflt  of  stone  re- 
sembling the  Parian  marble,  and  encircled  with  a  superb 
colonnade.  Its  dome  was  60  feet  in  height,  90  broad,  and 
230  long.'  It  was  covered  with  a  rare  kind  of  marble,  cut 
in  the  form  of  tiles.  At  each  extreme  of  the  roof  stood  a 
golden  vase,  and  in  the  middle  a  golden  Victory ;  below 
which  was  a  shield  embossed  with  Medusa's  head,  of  gold. 
On  the  pediment  stood  Pelops  and  O^nomaus,  ready  to 
begin  the  Olympic  race  in  the  presence  of  Jupiter.  This 
vault  was  adorned  with  the  batHe  of  the  Centatrs  and 
Lapiliiee.'  The  labors  of  fiercules  distinguished  the  princi- 
pal entrance- 
After  passing  the  brazen  gates,  you  discover  Iphitus,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  founded  die  Olympic  games,  crowned  by 
his  spouse,  Echechiria.  Thence  the  way  led,  through  a 
noble  portico,  to  the  majestic  creation  of  Phidias,  the  Athe* 
nian ;  which  formed  the  grand  ornament  of  the  temple,  as 
weU  as  of  Greece.    The  god  was  sitting  on  a  throne,  and 
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(tf'^nieh  c«i0«3at  stature  diat  his  hetd  •  retAafl  the  roof^  60 
feet  in:  Eei|^t  ThU  mighty  image  was  composed  of  gold 
and  ivory*  In  his  left  hand  was  a  Immished  seeptire,  in 
his  r%ht  an  image  of  Victory,  and  on  his  head  an  enameled 
crown  pf  laurel.  His  robes  and  sandals  were  varieffated 
with  flowers  and  animals  of  g<^d.  His  throne  was  ni  ivory 
and  ebony,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  feet  which 
supported  it,  and  the  fillets  which  joined  th^m,  were  adorn* 
ed  with  inm^nerable:  figures,  among  which  were  the  llieban 
dbildren  torn  by  iqdbinxes,  and  Apollo  and  Diana  shooting 
the  beaul^ul  and  once  flourishing  ftonily  of  Niobe.  Upo2 
^e  most  conspicuous  part  ,of  the  throne  were  eight  stat- 
ues, representing  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  beautiful 
figure,  resembling  young  Fantarses,  the  favorite  scholar  of 
Phidias,  who,  in  the  contest  of  the  boys,  had  lately  won 
the  Olympic  prise.  On  the  four  pillars,  which  between 
the  fe^  sustained  the  throne,  were  delineated  the  Hes- 
perides,  guarding  the  golden  apples;  Atlas  with  mighty 
effort  sustaining  3ie  heai^ens,  ivith  H^cules  ready  to  aaaiit 
him;  Salamine  with  naval  omamentff  in  her  hands^  and 
Achillas,  guf^rting  the  beautifnl  eniiring  Penthesilea. 

But  the  ornaments  of  this  temple  and  statues  were  in- 
desciibable ;  presenting  at  once  to  ^e  eye,  a  scene  of  ele- 
gance, beauty  and  majesty,  which  no  words  can  paii^t 
There  were  in  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  four  other  temples, 
if  not  equal  iu  all,  yet  far  superior  to  this,  in  some  respects, 
(viz.)  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  fileusis  in  Attica;  of 
Diana,  at  E{^esus ;  of  Apollo,  at  Miletus,  and  of  Jupiter,  at 
Athens.  ^ 

/During  this  period,  the*  Greeks  seemed  to  unite  every 
thing  in  their  character  and  actions,  which  was  bold,  enter- 
prising or  great ;  but  We  cannot  add,  every  thing,  that  was 
just,  generous  and  hun^ane./Many  of  their  greatest  men  they 
banished ;  some  on  real  conviction,  but  more,  it  is  pratumed, 
on  suspicion,  from  the  base  motives  of  jealousy  and  envy ; 
Itnd  the  season  of  happiness  and  glory  for  the  Gre^A  scarce- 
ly arrived,  before  it  was  forever  past  They  now  began  to 
feel  the  corrupting  influence  of  lyealth,  power  and  prosperity. 
Luxuries,  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  rolled  in  from  every 
quarter ;  and  fhe  insol^ice  of  prosperifyj  and  pride  of  em- 
pire, stnick  at  the  heart  of  public  morals  and  virtue,  and 
begaiusecretly  to  tmdermine  that  power,  which  had  raised 
Uie  Greeks  to  such  an  exalted  height 


The  eafeer  of  ^ote  great  men,  we  htrt  jtitt  mentfanedi 
wai  scaroelj  paet/vHien  the  tdministratkm  of  Pericles  open* 
ed  scenes  more  ipleiidid,  more  flittering  to  the  vanity,  and 
more  cosnmting  ^  the  virto^-  of  Athens,  than  any,  which 
had  heen  bedm  1^  day.//  Pericles  was  endowed  with 
every  accom|^hment  necessary  to  enable  him  to  influence 
and  to  gOYcm.  /  The  most  persua^ve  and  comman^a 
eloquence,  added  to  the  greatest  personal  attractions  and 
inteUectnal  powers,  rendmd  him  the  most  extraordmary 
man  of  his  time.  He  was  artfol,  bdd  and  magnificent 
fie  was  a  friend  to  every  thing  great  and  elegant  in  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  a  professed  repubUcan ;  an  accomplished  cour- 
tier; capable  of  building  cities;  ci  commanding  amies;  ^ 
leading  men's  understanding  bv  the  force  of  lus  reasoning, 
however  fallacious,  and  of  inflaming  their  passions  by  his 
oratory.    It  is  said,  tibat  he  thunder^  when  he  spake. 

Ambition  was  his  ruling  principle.  His  schones^  which 
were  generally  concerted  with  policy,  and  executed  with 
success,  tended  uniformly  to  sink  the  states  of  Greece  into 
one  general  mass,  on  which  he  might  raise,  adorn  and 
glorify  the  Athenian  empire.  /In  short,  his  jdm  was  to  make 
Athens  the  supreme  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  himself  the  head 
of  Athens.    |  / 

The  histojy  of  Greece,  from  the  battle  of  iHatea  till  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  is,  in  a  great  n^easure,  the  history  of 
governments,  and  of  arts  and  sciences.  We  shall  pass  over 
this,  therefore,  a  period  of  about  50  years,  and  proceed  to 
a  brief  survey  of  that  war;  and  we  shall  see  its  causes  eariy 
planted,  and  its  effects,  gradually  forming  the  theatre  for  the 
Macedonian  conqueror. 

The  warlike  Medes  were  inebriated  by  the  wealth  and 
luxuries  they  found  in  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  they 
subdued.  The  Persians  drank  the  same  deadly  draught  from 
the  conquest  of  the  second.  The  Greeks  were  effeminated 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  Romans,  as  we 
shall  see  in  tracing  our  line,  experienced  the  same,  in  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  Greece.'  Throughout  all  ancient 
history,  we  see  virtue,  industry  and  bravery  combined  with 
ambition,  raiang  nations  to  empire ;  and  we  see  wealth, 
luxury  and  vice,  undermining  and  plunging  them  down  to 
destruction. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  ascendency,  which  the 
Snartans  gained  among  the  states  of  Greece^  in  the  first 


ftges  of  those  republics.  At  itsti  it  was  real ;  at  lengtii,  only 
nomiiial;  but  after  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis  and 
Platsea,  it  existed  no  longer.  /  The  Athenians  seem  to  have 
been  superior  to  ^eir  sister  States  in  genius,  enterprise  and 
local  situation./  The  gradual,  but  poweiful  t>peration  of 
these,  together^with  many  other  advantages,  more  particular 
and  accidental,  rendered  them  superior  to  all.  But  by  what* 
,  ever  causes  they  acquired  superiority,  one  thing  is  certain,— r 
they  used  it  with  far  less  motivation  than  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans had  done  before  them./  The  menacing  tone^  find  haugh* 
ty  air,  they  assumed,  Were  but  ill  calculated  to  promote  their 
ancient  union ;  and  indeed  they  now  seemed  only  solicitous 
to  extort,  by  focc«,  from  their  neighbors,  degrading  .cknowl- 
edgments  and  humiliatmg  concessions. 

'  This  haughty  and /overbeanng  spirit  clearly  u^>eared  sa 
the  administraition  of^Pericles.  t  His  lofty  and  a^inng  genius, 
his  bold  and  animated  eloquence,  prevuled  on  his  country* 
men  todirow  off  the  mask,  and  assert  their  right  to  suprea^ 
acy.  /rhe  consequence  was,  the  •extinction  of  all  union, 
general  resenti^ent,  combinations,  conspiracies,  and  civil  and 
desolating  wars./  In  the  general  calamities,  Athens  shared 
largely.  The  Peloponnesian  war  Was  productive/of  incalcu'* 
lable  evils ;  evils  ka  wldch  Greece  never  recovered ;  equally 
subversive  of  morals,  liberty  and  empire:  and  which  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  its  conquest  by  Philip.  / 

The  states  of  Greece,  with  equal  astonishment  and  indig'* 
nation,  received  ambassadors  mm.  Pericles,  together  with 
a  mandate,  that  all  the  states  .and  colonies  should,  by  their 
deputies,  assemble,  at  Athens,^o  adopt  measures  for  rebuild- 
ing ruined  temples,  and  paying  due  respects  to  the  immcNrtal 
gods,  for  their  assistance  in  the  Persian  war./  An  order  so 
extraordinary,  in  so  imperative  a  tone,  was  receive^y  many 
with  deep  disgust,  and  secret  murmurs  /by  the  Spartans,  with 
resentment  and  derision ;  and  by  none  with  due  submission, 
but  those  states,  whose  dependence  had  already  ensured 
their  acquiescence.  /The  tendency  of  Jthis  measure  was,  to 
render  Athens  the  source  of  authority,  and  the  centre  of  de- 
liberation, action,  power  and  honor.  / 

When  Pericles  understood  how  this,  requisition  was  re- 
ceived at  Lacedemon,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  with 
his  usual  forcible  and  figurative  style,,  '^  I  behold  war 
advancing,  with  wide  and  rapid  st^s,  from  the  Pelopon-* 
nesus."/  In  this  conflict  of  power,  policy,  wealth  and  ambi- 
tion, it  was  perceived,  that  Athens  and  Sparta  must  form 
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Ae  two  rallying  potnti;  aad  both  those  powers  had  endeav- 
ored, by  every  artifice  of  open  and  secret  negotiation,  to 
strengthen  their  cause  by  leagues,  dliances  and  auxiliaries. 

Tlus  memorable  war  was  beguiylnr  the  Corinthians  and 
Corcyrean^a  colony  from  Corinth,  about  439  yeara  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Corcyra  is  an  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  East  of  it  lies  the  kingdom  of  Bpims ;  and  west,  the 
bay  of  Tarentum.  This  island  has  been  famous  even  from 
the  times  of  Homer,  who  calls  it  Phoeacia.  Its  present 
name  is  Corfu.  From  remote  antiquity,  this  island  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  wealth,  beauty,  and,  at  times,  for  its  naval 
and  military  character.  The  republic  of  Corinth  had  eariy 
sent  a  colony  to  Corcyra,  which  soon  grew  into  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  stat^  and  was  able  to  resist  the  haughty  and 
imperious  requisitions  of  the  mother  country.  Nor  ^all  we 
find  a  more  convenient  place  than  this,  to  notice  an  essential 
blemish  in  the  moral  and  political  character  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

The  spirit  of  emigration  and  colonizing  prevailed  more 
with  the  Greeks  than  with  any  other  nation,  ancient  or 
modem.  /  It  was,  indeed,  the  natural  result  of  their  nation^ 
character,  form  of  government,  and  local  situation^  Enlight- 
ened, free,  independent  and  enterprising,  the  defenceless 
state  of  many  of  their  more^  barbarous  neighbors  invited 
their  aggressions ;  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  surround- 
ing seas  gave  ample  room  and  full  scope  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  roving  and  -restless  propensities.  They  emigrated, 
invaded,  conquered  and  colonized.  And,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  could  their  powers 
have  been  brought  to  a  conmion  focus,  by  a  plan  of  policy 
sufficiently  strong  and  combining,  they  would  have  formed 
the  most  powerfvd  and  warlike  nation  ever  known.  But,  in 
this  respect,  they  were  far  behind  the  Romans.  Divided  into 
small  independent  governments,  they  were  distracted  and 
torn  by  mutual  jealousies ;  and  their  caprice,  t3rranny  and 
vengeance,  were  often  wreaked  upon  their  refractory  colo- 
nies, towards  whom  they  made  it  a  point  to  preserve  an 
attitude  the  most  commanding  and  supercilious.  A  predom- 
inance of  this  unhappy  temper  occasioned  perpetual  broils, 
and,  at  last,  brought  on  an  eventful  struggle,  from  the  deplo- 
rable consequences  of  which  Greece  never  recovered. 
/  AJter  some  battles  and  various  success,  the  Corcyreans, 
finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  overcome,  ap[£ed 
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to  AAens  for  aid,'wbich  was  gnated.  In  die  wtn  1dm% 
the  war  is  prosecttted  with  vigor;  the  Adienians  send  M 
toCGrcjTdu  Corinth  is  over-matched,  and  applies  to  Spurta 
and  the  Peloponnesian  states ;  and  they,  at  length,  fdl  in 
on  the  part  of  Corinth.  Thus,  instead  of  Corinth  ^ 
and  Corcyra,  were  seen  Athens  and  Lacedemon  in  43^' 
the  field  of  action,  the  states  of  Greece  divided,  and 
the  devastations  of  war' spreading  over  their  fairest  provinces.  ^ 

The  Spartangfif  in  any  degree  less  warlike  than  in  former 
times,  were  certainly  more  enlightened,  more  politic^  and 
directed  hy  matnrer  counsels./ Their  bravery  and  fortitude 
weres^l  teirible  to  the  bao^ty  Athenians;* and  Pericles 
himself  might  have  seen  reasons  for  wishing,  that  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  a  more  tacit,  acknowledgment  of  Athenian 
greatness;  especially,  when  he  now  often  saw  that  proud 
capital  tottering  on  ^e  brink  of  destruction,  exposed  to  the 
fortune  of  a  most  eventfiil  war,  and  severely  distressed  by 
pestilence. 

While  the  confederate  armies  were  ravaging  iht  country 
of  Attica,  even  almost  to  tiie  gates  of  ASiens,  a  dreadful 
plague  broke  out  in  that  city.  As  its  first  appearance  was 
at  the  Pineus,  it  was  generally  believed  to  nave  been  im- 
ported from  abroad,  in  the  Athenian'  vessels.  This  was 
about  the  year  before  Christ,  430. 

[SkmiS  particulars  of  the  Pelapatmesian  War. — ^Whentt  was 
perceived^hat  the  fi^t  object  of  the  I^Murtan  league  would 
be,  ta  invade  Attica  with  an  overwhelming  force/Pericles 
prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  retire  into  the  ci^ which 
had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  leave  tiieir-villas  and  fields 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  invading  army.  While  they 
^us  stood  on  the  defensive  at  home,  he  proposed,  that  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  should  make 
reprisals  upon  the  territories  of  Sparta  and  her  allies,  by 
committing  similar  ravjiges  on  their  coasts,  and  oblige  ^em 
ultimately  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Attica. 

A  temporary  clamor  was  excited  against  Pericles,  when, 
from  ihe  walls  of  their  city,  the  Athenians  saw  their  man- 
sions consumed  by  the  flsones,  and  the  fruits  (^  their  fields 
reaped  by  hostile  hands' — ^when  the  melancholy  tidings 
reached  m^  of  the  total  devastation  of  their  Is^  fertue 
borders.  But  that  statesman,  relying  on  the  success  of  his 
plan  of  defence,  made  no  reply  either  to  their  menaces  or 
entreaties.  The  result,  he  had  anticipated,  quickly  follow- 
edi     The  eonfederate  army  under  ArdbidamuS)  king  of 
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LacedemMi,  straiten^  for  supplies,  tnd  fmcqoal  to  tbe 
siege  of  Alliensy  was  xecslled/to  d^end  their  own  eossts 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  Athenian  fleet/^In  consequence 
of  the  naval  superiority  af  the/itheniansyand  the  inexpe- 
lience  of  their  adversaries  in  conducting  sieges,  the  balance 
of  success,  during  several  years  of  the  war,  was  greatly  in 
favor  of  die  former.  But  an  enemy  of  a  far  different 
description  awaited  them,  whose  fearful  ravages.it  was 
impossible  to  resist  In  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
.sian  war.  Just  at  the  time  in  which  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  nad  taken  refuge  from  a  second  invading  army, 
within  the  walls  of  Athens,p  plaguefbroke  out  in  that  city, 
than  which  a  more  terrible  is  scarcely  recorded  in  the  anncds 
of  history.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in  Ethiqna;  whence 
it  descended  into  Egypt;  thence  into  Lybia  and  Persia; 
and,  at  last,  broke  like  a  flood  upon  Athens,  r  Thb- pesti- 
lence baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  art  The  most  it>bust 
constitutions  were  unable  to  withstand  its  attacks.  .  No 
skill  could  obviate,  nor  remedy  dispel,  the  terrible  infec- 
tion. i^The  instant  a  person  was  seized,  he  was  strack  with 
despair,  which  quite  disabled  him  from  attempting  a  cure.iT 
The  humanity  of  friends  was  fatal  to  themselves,  as  it  was 
ineffectual  to  the  unhappy  sufferers.  The  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  out  of  the  country 
into  the  city,  increased  the  calamity.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  want  of  lodging,  living  in  little  cottages,  in  which 
they  ceuld  scarcely  breathe,  while  the  burning  heat  of  the 
summer  increased  the  pestilential  malignity.  They  were 
confusedly  huddled  toge&er,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  dying ; 
some  crawling  through  the  streets ;  some  lying  along  by 
the  sides  of  fountains,  whi&er  they  had  endeavored  to 
repair,  to  quench  the  ragmg  thirst,  which  consumed  them. 
Their  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies ;  and 
every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of  death, 
without  the  least  remedy  for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopfts 
with  regard  to  fiitvirity.  It  seized  aU  with  such  violence, 
that  they  fell  one  upon  another  as  they  passed  along  the 
streets.  It  was  also  attended  with  such  uncommon  pesti- 
lential vapors,  that  the  very  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  though 
famishing  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  would  not  touch  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  of  it  Even  those  who  recovered, 
it  left  such  a  tincture  of  its  malignity,  that  it  struck  upon 
their  senses.  It  sometimes  effiEu*^  the  notices  and  memory 
of  ail  the  passages  Qf  tbeir  lives ;  and  they  knew  neith^ 
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themselves,  boiv  their  tiearept  relations.  Its  moral  ii^nence 
has  been  repesented  as  still  more  deplorable.  -  /The  unhap- 
py citizens  became  burdened  and  ticentions,  dreaming  only 
of  present  pleasure,  ^ivhile  dropping  houriy  into  their  graves.  ' 

Amid  these  complicated  miseries,  arising  ^m  the  ma- 
iignant  influence  of  pestilence  and  war,  tibe  firmness  of 
r  Pericles/ remained  unshaken.  He  was  even  able,  by  his 
v^loqueiice  and  courage,  to  revive  the  drooping  hap^s  of 
the  Athenians.  .  They  were  preparing  to  renew,  with 
vigor,  the  platis  of  conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
th^  dire  calamity,  when,-  their,  admired  leader  was  himself 
cat  off  by  the  plague,  which  broke  out  afresh,  and  commit- 
ted new  ravages.  When  he  vrsE  on  his  deathbed,  bis 
friends  expatiated,  in  his .  hearing,  on  the  success  of  his 
army, /and  the  many  trophies  he  had  erected  in  conmiemo-. 
ration  of  .-splendid  victories  obtained  over  the  enemies  of 
his  country ;/^^ Ah!"  exclaimed  the  expiring  dhief,  '^ dwell 
not  on  these  actions,  which  are  ratiher  to  be  ascribed  to  foiv 
tune  than  skill.  ¥ou  have  forgotten  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  character,  and  that  alone  on  wJiich  I  can  now 
reflect  with  pleasure — ^that  none  of  my  fellow-citizens  havis 
bf^n  Compelled,  through  any  action  of  mine,  to  assume  a 
mourning  robe.'M  It  is  no  doubtful  proof  of  the  distinguish- 
ed talents  of  this  illustrious  Athenian,  tiiat  he  administered 
public  affairs,  either  conjointly  with  Cimon  or  alone,  during 
/  upwards  of  fofty  years  J  and  those,  too,  the  most  critical  and 
perilous  in  the  annals  of  the  republic. 

The  third  year  of  the  war  was  chiefly  occupied  vnth  the 
sieges  o[  Potidea  by  the  Athenians,  and  of  Platea  by  the 
Feloponnesians.  The  former  of  these  places  was  soon 
taken;  but  the  latter  made  a  most  vigorous  defence. 
Though  a  ^natl  city,  and  containing  but  comparatively  a  few 
soldiers,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  500  Plfiteans  and  Athe- 
nians, vrithstood  the  whole  strength  of  the  Spartan  confed- 
eracy nearly  five  years.  When  at  length  they  were  com- 
pelled to  capitulate,  the  conditions  granted  them  were 
most  honorable;  but  no  sooner  had  the  allied  army  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  citadel,  than  they  disgracefully  violated 
the  treaty,  and  put  to  death  {all  the  garrison,  that  had  sur- 
rendered themselves,  in  reliance  upon  the  faith  of  Sparta.\ 
What  would  Lycurgus  have  said  to  these  degenerate 
children  ? 

During  the  siege  of  Platea,:  Lesbos  revolted  from  Athens  , 
This  isk^  was  &e  nuMt  flourii^ing  and  .valuaUe  of  ail  heir 
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yroraoei.  fi^iart»n  emkam^  bad  seduetd  the  Lesbi«ii»' 
to  thi3  dangerous  revolt  /These  deluded  ialandew  were 
iooa  redoc^  with  ahame  and  degradation.  ) 

This  insurrection  was  followed  by /new  distuibanc^  at 
Corcyra, Jattended  with  the  most  dreadlul  camage«  To  the 
disgrace  Dotfa  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans^  they  interfered 
in  this  civil  discord,  not  to  conciliate,  but  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  strengthen  the  animosities  of  the  two  ocmflict-^ 
mg  parties.  For  a  oonsideraUe.  time,  the  pnncinal  city 
was  one  continued  scene  of  atrocious  murders.  Tne  tern* 
ples^  the  akars  of  their  ^eds,  as  well  as  Ae  habitations  ot^ 
their  citizens,  streamed  with  blood.  £urymedon,  the  Athe 
nian  commander^  not  only  was  the  qiectator  of  tlds  lament** 
ble  tragedy',  but  continuallv  uiged  the  enraged  pofralace 
to  greater  enormities.  Sudi  criidties  were  practised,  that, 
in  &tnre  times,  aH  sanguinary  scenes  were  cmnpared  to  '^a 

f  Corcyiean  sedition."/ 

About  this  time,  die  puUie  opinioD  at  Athens  waa  divided 
betwe^  twa  individuws  of  widdy  different  ehaaeter,  but 
whose   influence  in  the   lepuUie   waa  neady   balanoed. 

^One  of  these  waa  Nieias,  4vho  was  a  most  able  andsuceess^ 
iul  commander,  yet  a  strenuous  advocate  for  peace. )  Thoup^ 
he  had  frequency  led  to  victory  both  the  neets  aefid  armies 
of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  he  used  every  advantage  as 
an  additicmal  argument  for  an  immediate  negotiation ;  and 
still  urged  his  countrymen  to  lose  no  time  m  terminating 
those  hostilities,  which  he  deptored  ai  the  heaviest  calamity, 
that  could  have  befallen  them.  But,  in  all  his  benevolent 
efforts  to  procure  a  cordial  reconciliation,  be  was  constantiy 
o|^sed  by/  t!Ieon,\  a  turbident  demagogue,  who,  by  the 
most  daring  efiiontery.  and  infamous  vices,  inflamed  the 

Cions  of  the  siultitude,  and  elevated  himself  from  tiie 
^st  condition  to  the  highest  rai^  in  tiie  republic^  This 
bold  and  arrogjant  declaimer  lost  no  ^iportunily  of  censuring 
the  tardy  measure^  and  timid  policy  of  Nieias,  and  even 
charged  him  witit'cdwardice*  aiid  comiptioii.    * 

An  incident  occunred^  which  tend^  greatiy  to  incr^SLse 
the  self-importance  and  popularity  of  this  pretended  patriot 
The  Spartans  had  committed  an  oversight  in  truisporting 
a  considerable  number  of  their  most  distinguished  ddtiz^s 
to  Sphaeteria,  a  amall.ajid  barren  ieiand,  opposite  to  Pyli», 
which  had  recently,  been  taken  by  tbe  Athenians..  Hero 
they  were  bloqkaded,  ai^d  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities, 
^y  m  Athfpiaii  npiadr^    ]^  tiiie  ^91^  momfnt  of  eooite^f 
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Its^on;  iii^  Laeedemdsiaiis  mied  for  peace,  loid  I^eiail 
strongly  re<^ommended  to  his  fellow-citbens  to  embrace  so 
fayorable  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  advaAtageous  terms. 
But  Cieon  contended  with  vehemence  against  &e  measure, 
at  a  time  in  which  the  Spartan  nobilitjr  were  at  Aeir  mercy. 
He  offered  to  go  with  a  small  force  to  Sphacteria,  and  take 
possession  of  £e  Spartan  prisoners  immured  there.  He  was 
taken  at  his  word ;  and  by  accident^  rather  than  by  skill,  ac- 
e6mpHshed  the  enterprise' he  had  undertaken.  The  Spartan 
gamson  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Inflated 
with  this  unexpected  aiAl  unmerited  success,  Oleon  now 
aspired  to  the  mOst  important  stations,  and  promised  speedily 
to  repair  the  losses,  which  had  been  sustained  in  remote  pror* 
mces,  by^the  victories  of^Brasidas  over  the  Athenian  gen^ 
rals,  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides.^ 

fitit  €leoh  little  knew  the  diffi6ul^  of  the  task  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  or  the  character  of  the  distinguished 
warrior,  with  whom  he  was  to  contend.  With  heedless 
presumption,  he  rushed  forward  to  meet  the  brave,  the  Ail- 
ful,  the  victorious  Brasidas.  * 

The  two  ahnies  met,  and  fought  under  tlie  wi^s  of  Am- 
p^ipolis.  In  this  engs^ement,  both  the  commanders  were 
slain.  The  Athenian  fled  at  ttke  commencement  of  the 
action,  and'  was  killed  by  a  private  soldier,  that  happened 
to  meet  him  in  his  flighty  the  Spartan  received  a  mortal 
wound  towards  its  conclusion,  and  expired  in  die  arms  of 
victory. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  peace  being  now  removed  by 
the  death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon,  and  both  the  contending 
powers  having  been  instructed  by  the  sufferings  they  had 
endured,  as  well  as  exhausted  by  their"  continued  labors, 
a  sincere  desire  of  mutual  accommodation  was  expressed* 
The  Athenians  were  anxious  to  recover*  their  Thracian  and 
Macedonian  possessions,  which^  the  arms  of  Brasidas  had 
wrested  from  them,  and  th«  Spartans  no  less  anxious  to 
regain  the  distinguished  prisoners  that  had  been  captured 
in  Sphacteria.  /Nicias  was  appointed  by  the  former,  and 
Pleistonax  by  the  latter,  with  rail  powers  to  negotiate.  A 
truce  for  one  year  was  first  proposed;  then  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  for  fifty  years,  and,  finally,  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  was  ratified  by  both  parties.  )  The 
olive  branch  of  peace  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  demon- 
starations  of  joy.  This  is  generally  denominated  the  Peace 
&f  iVicf(w,-£rom  the  great  ii^uenee  exerted  by  ^a«  excellent 
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man  in  procuring  it    ThU  event  took  place  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  ^.  C.  421/ 

This  alliance  between  Athens  and  Lacedemon  gav^ 
offence  Ao  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  states  of 
Grreec^who  considered  it  a  formidable  combination  of 
those  powerM  states  against  themselves.  ,  Corinth) was  the 
first  to  remonstrate  against  the  tieaty;  by  which  it  was 
contended,  that  the  weak  were  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strong,  and  virtually  deprived  of  their  independence. 
The  Argives  enured  so  far  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  Corinthia|i9,  as  to  form  a,  league  for  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  invited  all  the  other  republics 
to  unite  with  them.  In  the  mean  time,  mutual  jealousiefi 
revived  between  the  ancient  rivals,  Athens  and  Lacedemon^ 
who  'accused  each  other  of  having  failed  to  perform  Uie 
conditions  of  the  late  treaty. )  The  Athenians  nad  refused 
to  surrender  the  Island  of  Pylus,  which  they  had  ujten 
during  th^  war;  and  the  Spartans  had  entered  into  a  separ 
rate  alliance  with  the  Beotians,  contrary  to  the  late  con*, 
tract,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  '^  no  treaty  should  be 
made  without  4he  concurrence  of  both  parties."  These 
grounds  of  complaint  would  easily  have  been  removed  if 
the  peaceful  Nicias  h^  possessed  unlimited  powers.  But  a 
youtn  of  illustrious  birth,  of  fascinating  manners,  of  seductive 
and  brilliant  talents,  then  heg^^  to  make  a  figure  at  Athens,* 
and  aspired  to, the  direction  of  the  republic.  .This  youth 
was  Alcibiades,  the  relative  and  pupil  and  exact^counterpart 
oi  Pericles ;  the  intimate  friend  and  beloved  companion  of 
Socrates ;  but,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  Athenian  state.  He  first  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to 
enter  into  the  Argive  alliance;  and  afterwards,  by  a  dis* 
honest  artifice,  outwitted  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors, 
who  came  with  full  powers  to  settle  differences  and  explain 
misunderstandings.  'He  persuaded  them,  under  a  col6r  of 
friendship,  not  to  let  ^  the  people  know,  at  first,  what  full 
powers  dieir  commission  gave  them ;,  but  to  intimate,  that, 
they  came  only  to  treat,  and  make  proposals;  for  that, 
otherwise,  the  Athenians  would  grow  insolent  in  their 
demands,  and  extort  from  them  unreasonable  terms.  They 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  prudence  and  sincerity 
of  this  advice,  that  he  drew  them  from  Nicias,  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  himself;  and,  the  next  day,  when  tiie  people 
were  assembled,  and  the  ambassadors  introduced,  Akibia^- 
des,  with  a  very  obliging  air,  demanded  of  thei%  with  what 
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p0vrefn  thej  were  eome.  They  made  aiitwer,  iSnt  Ikejr 
were  not  come  as  plenipotentiaries.  Upon  which,  he  in- 
stantly changed  his  yoiee  and  countenance,  and,  exclaiming 
against  them  as  notorioos  liars,  bid  the  people  take  care 
how  ^tkej  transacted  any  thing  with  men  on  whom-  diey 
conld  place  so  Iktle  dependence./* The  people  dismissed  the 
ambassaddrs  in  a  rage.7 

Unable  to  rest  till  some  object,  commensurate  to  his  vast 
ambition,  presented  itself^  (Aicibiadesy|procnred  his  election 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Athenian  army,  and  prevailed 
upon  his  fellow-citizens  to  undertake  die  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Sicily. 

When  the  question  was  debated  in  the  Athenian  senate 
and  before  the  general  assembly,  it  was  strenuouriy  opposed 
by/Nicias,  Who  used  many  arguments  to  prove  the  impolicy 
ana  hazard  of  the  projected  expedition ;  and  condwled  with 
warning  the  magistrates  and  elder  citizens  against  the,  wOd 
ambition  of  Alcibiades  and  his  youthful  companions^hose 
measures,  he  predicted,  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
state./  But  ineffectual  were  his  remonstrances  and  entrea- 
ties, whenjthe  youthful  orator  arose,  and  drew  a  flattering 
picture  of  the  wealth  of  Sicily,  the  ease  with  which  it  might 
be  siibjugated,  and  the  door"  it  would  open  to  further  and 
more  splendid  conquests.  Already  he  imagined  Sicily  and 
Carthage  and  Africa  prostrate  at  die  feet  o(  Athens,  or  pour- 
ing their  riches  into  her  treasury.  Dazzled  with  these  bril- 
liant prospects,  the  assembly  decreed  war  with  SieHjf  and 
/appointed  Nicias,  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  joint  ccmiman- 
ders  of  the  expedition./ 

The  last  attempt  of  Nicias  to  dissuade  his  countrymen 
from  this  ftSital  enterprisej^y  magnifying  the  difficvdty  of  its 
executiony produced  an*  cqpposi^  effect  The  obstacles, 
which  were  unable  to  conquer,^nly  animated  the  courage 
of  the  assembly; /and  it  was  determined,  that  the  generds 
should  be  invested  widi  ^U  authority  to  raise  such  sums  of 
money,  and  to  levy  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  might  ensure 
success  to  their  arms. 

y/The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  increased  the  h<q»es 
and  the  ardour  of  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  republic^  The  old 
expected  that  nothing  could  resist  such  a  nnmeroud  and 
well-equipped  armament  The  young  eagerly  seized  an 
occasion  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  love  of  Imowledge  in 
a  distant  navigation,  and  to  share  the  honors  of  such  a  rio- 
ikm  enterprise.  The  rich  exidted  in  displa^^g  their 
7* 
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magnifieeace;  the  poor  rej<Hced  in  their  Mniraiice  of  ptj, 
sumcient  to  relieve  their  present  wants,  and  in  the  proepeet 
of  obtaining  by  their  arms  the  means  of  future  ease  and  hap- 
piness. Instead  of  finding  any.  difficulty  to  complete  ue 
levieSi  the  great  diffieolty  consisted  in  deciding  the  prefer- 
ence of  valor  and  merit  among  those  who  solicited  to  serve ; 
and  the  whole  complement  of  forces,  to  be  employed  by  sea 
and  land,  consisted  of  chosen  men. 

Amidst  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  least  expressed,  by 
the  people  of  all  descr^on^,  (for  the  dread  of  incurring 
public  censure  made  several 'express  what  they  did  not  feel,) 
/Socrates  Jalone  ventured  openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the 
esqiedition,  and  to  predict  the  future  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try. But  the  authority  of  the  sage  was  unable  to  check  the 
course  of  their  enthusiasm. 

When  the  appointed  day  imrived,  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  whether  citizens  or  strangers,  assembled  eaily  in  . 
the  Pireus,  to  admire  the  greatest  armament  ever  collected 
in  a  Grecian  harbor.  A  hundred  galleys  were  adorned  with 
all  the  splendor  of  naval  pomp ;  the  troops  destined  to  em- 
bark vied  with  each  other  in  the  elegance  of  their,  dress 
and  the  brightness  of  their  arms.  The  alacrity  painted  in 
every  face,  and  the  magnificence  displayed  with  profo^n 
in  every  part  of  the  equipage,  representea,  a  triumphal  show, 
rather  than  the  stem  image  of  war.  But  the  solidity  and 
greatness  of  the  armament  proved,  that  it  was  intended 
lOT  use,  not  for  ostentation.  Amidst  this  glare  of  external 
pageantry,  which  accompanied  the  adventurous  youth,  their 
friends  and  kinsmen  could  not  suppress  a  few  parting  tears, 
when  they  considered  the  length  of  the  voyage,  their  va- 
rious dangers  by  flood  and  field,  and  the  uncertain^  of  be- 
heading again  the  dearest  pledges  of  their  affection.  But 
these  partial  expressions  of  grief  were  speedily  intf^rrupt- 
ed  by  the  animating  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  which  iitsued 
at  once  from  a  hundred  ships,  and  provoked  sympathetic 
acclamations  from  the  shore.  The  captains  then  offered 
solemn  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  were  imswered  by  cor- 
responding vows  from  the  spectators.  The  customary  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  in  goblets  of  gold  and  silver ;  and 
after  the  triumphant  Pean  had  been  sung  in  full  chorus,  the 
whole  fleet,  at  once,  set  sail,  and  contended  for  the  prize  of 
naval  skill  and  celerity. 

Scarcely  had  they  arrived  in  Sicily,  when  Alcibiades  was 
recalled,  to  take  his  trial  for  alleged  impieties  and  sacril^e.  j 


The  conduct  of  the  Sicilian  war  then  devolved  oufSioMB^  ^ 
whose  military  talents  had  stood  a  long  and  severe  test* 

Nicias/was  at  first  sncc^ssfulyks  he  had  hitherto  alwayy 
been«  But  the  tide  of  success  soon  turned.  The  Sjrap* 
cusans  were  animated  by  the  presence  and  aided  Imt  the 
talents  of^yl^^us,  a  Lacedemonian  general^ho  had  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  besieged  city,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
Spartan  troops.,  From  the  time  of  his  arrival/the  Athenian 
invaders  met  with  nothing  but  a  train  of  defeats  and  calam- 
ities. /  In  one  of  the  first  engagements  with  the  Syracusans, 
Lamachus  was  lulled ;  a  brave  and  enterprising  general, 
whose  loss,  at  such  a  crisis,  was  severely  felt  Soon  after, 
an  ^idemic  disease,  which  spread  through  the  Atheniga 
camp,  and  with  which  Nicias  himself  was  affected,  commit- 
ted fearful  ravages.  This  malady,  added  to.  the  harassing 
and  destructive  warfare,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  obliged 
the  Athenian  general  to  write,  in  the  most  pressing  terms, 
for  immediate  supplies.  An  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve 
their  losses,  by  a  poW^ul  reenforcement,  under  the  com^ 
mand  oLfDemosthenes*  and  Eurymedon^  '^But  the  attempt 
^as  fruitless.  Gylippus  attacked  them  m  separate  bodies ; 
and,  having  reduced  them  to  the  most  distressing  extremities, 
{  compelled  the  several  divisions  of  the  Athenian  armv  to  sur- 
renden /Such  was  the  fury  of  the<  Syracusans,  tnat  thf^y 
doomed  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  to  labor  in  the  quarries, 
or  sold  them  as  slaves,  except  the  senerals  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, wh^^ere  put  tp  death/notwithstanding  the  ear- 
nest entreaty  of^  Gyli^us  to  save  their  lives. 

One  circumstance,  that  serves  to  enliven  the  gloom,  and 
diminish  the  horrors,  of  this  calamitous  scene,  is  deserving 
pf  particular  notice.  /The  Sicilians  were  so  enchanted  with 
the  tenden^ess  and  melpdy  of  the  verses  of  Eur^>ide9,  when 
recited  by  their  Athenian  captives,  that  they  liberated  all, 
who  were  able  to  repeat  his  most  beautifid  passages.  ^  These 
emancipated  ci^tives  hastened  back  to  Athens,  and /cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable  poet,  and  hailed  him, 
with  tears  of  joy,  as  their  deliverer  from  dreary  bondage  and 
lingering  death.  V 

The  news  of^the  defeat  being  -  carried  to  Athens,  the 
citizens,  at  first,  would  not  believe  it,  and  even  sentenced 
to  death  the  man  who  first  published  ^e'tidings ;  hut  when 
it  was  confirmed,  (all  the  Athenians  were  seized  with  tiicf 

*  Feriiapfl  great-grandfather  of  the  immortal  orator. 
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utmost  coviatenHttion.  /The  Tenertble  -  iiieiiib«ni  of  the 
Areopagus  expressed  tne  majesty  of  silent  sorrow ;  bnt  the 
piPTCing  cries  of  wo  extended  many  a  aiile  along  Ae  lofty 
walls,  which  joined  the  Pireus  to  the  city ;  and  the  licentiom 
populace  raged  with  unbridled  fury  against  Ahe  diriners  and 
orators,/whose  blind  predictions  and  amoitious  harangues 
had  promoted  an  expedition  eternally  fiMal  to  their  country. 
Th^  distress  of  die  Athenian^  was  too  glreat  to  admit  the 
Comfort  of  sympathy;  but,  had  they  been  capable  of  receir* 
ing,  they  h«i  little  reason  to  expect  that  melancholy  conso- 
lation. The  tidings  so  afflicting  to  them  f;aye  vlnroeakiMe 
joy  to  their  neighbors.  Man^  feared,  most  hated,  and  aH 
envied  a  people,  who  had  long  usuipCd  tiie  dominion  of 
Greece ;  and  the  consequence  was,  tha^many  of  the  allien 
and  dependents  prepared  to  assert  tiieir  rights.  /Cicero  had 
reason  to  obserre,  speaking  of  the  battles  in  Che  harbor  of 
Syracuse^^at  it  was  there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as 
dieir  galleys^  were  ruined  and  sunk ;  and  that,  in  this  harbor, 
die  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenians  were  miserabfy  ship^ 
wrecked.  ^ 

The  disasters  experienced  by  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
and  their  more  recent  sufferings  under  the  cruel  tjn^nny  of 
the  Four  Hundred,*  were  soon  forgotten,  when  fAkibiades ) 
turned  the  tide  of  success  in  their  favor,  by  t  short  but 
triumphant  career  of  victory.  But  no  sooner  wits  that 
consummate  gieneral  dismissed  and  exiled,  than/die  state  of 
the  Athenian  republic  became  more  hopeless  and  deq>erale 
than  ever.  A  few  efforts,  indeed,  were  made  by  the  Athe« 
nians,  which  resembled  the  faint  struggles  of  an  expiring 
warrior.  But,  from  that  time,  it  was  evident  to  every 
observer,  that  the  ancient  and  once  flourishing  republic, 
which  had  alone  withstood  the  legions  of  Persia,  was 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Two  things  accelerated  this  event 
divided  counsels  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  renewed  ^ 
of  the  Spartans.  '  The  former  app<^ted  no. less- than  ten 

'       '■    '  ■  . 

*  The  tjraimy  of  the  Four  Hundred  wai  «.  temporary  change,  th&t 
tooik  j»kce  in  the  government  of  Athene^  about  the  time  in  which 
Alcibiades  was  recalled.  The  conduct  of  this  arittocracj  was  most 
■anguinarj — their  measures  most  oppressrve.  Every  day  of  their 
short  reign  was  characterized  bv  new  atrocities ;-  eVeiy  vestige  of 
f^eetdom  was  abolished ;  and  Atnens  wa#  on  the  poiirt  of  being  soldy 
bv  her  unprincipled  rulers,  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans.  From 
the  tyrannj  of  die  Four  Hundred,  the  Atkepans  were  delivered  by 
Thrasjbolns. 
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commanders,  with  equal  powers,  to  succeed  Alcibiadet  itt 
the  command  of  the  fleet  Some  of  these  were  men  of 
approved  valor  and  patriotism ;  but  others  were  either  little 
Imown,  or  notorious  only  for  their  vices.  These  counter- 
acted each  other,  and  gave  additional  energy  to  the  decided 
measures  of  Lysander,  who  had  been  rec^tly  iqi^pointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  forces  by  land  and  sea^  gene- 
ral of  preeminent  talents,  but  disgraced  by  the  most  sordid 
avarice,  and  a  total  want  of  integrity.  / 

As/Lysande^acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Greece,  a| 
that  time,  and  "was  the  means  of  producing  a  fatal  chatige  in 
the  character  and  laws  of  Sparta,  it  will  net  be  improper 
to  describe,  more  particularly,  the  prindples  on  which  he 
acted,  in  lus  brilliant  administration.  Nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  genuine  Spartan  integrity,  dian  tiie 
political  conduct  of  Lysander,  through  every  step  of  his 
public  life.  /His  ruling  passion  was  avarice  ^ut  the  meana 
of  gratifying  this  insatiable  desire  were  meters  of  perfect 
indiflerence  to  him.  Justly  or  unjustly,  by  force  or  fraud, 
he  was  bent  upon-  aggrandizing  hmiselt  and  enriching  his 
country.  He  scrupled  not  to  pui:sue  this  unworthy  object 
by  the  adoption  of  measures  the  most  perfidious  and  .unjust 
Not  content  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and  what  are  usuallv 
considered  the  legitimate  fruits  of  conquest,  he  wreste<^ 
with  the  hand  of  violence,  the  property  of  the  defenceless, 
or  obtained,  by  craft  and  intrigue,  those  trea^res,  which  he 
was.  unable  to  seize  by  force.  Now  he  was  seen  levying 
contributions  on  the  Ionian  cities  a^d  states,  with  the  assumed 
authority  of  an  eastern  despot ;  and  now  most  obsequiously 
soliciting  pecuniary  aid  at  the  subordinate  courts  of  Persian 
satraps,  submitting  tamely  to  their  insults,  and  flattering  their 
vices,  with  the  hope  of  securing  their  wealth.  Having  suc- 
ceeded beyond  measure  in  his  avaricious-  designs,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  senate  of  Sparta,  by  bribery  and  corrupt 
influence,  to  repeal  those  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had 
forbidden  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  coin  into  the 
republic;  and  then  poured  a  stream  of  ill-gotten  wealth 
into  his  country,  which  soon  enervated  And  destroyed  it 
'Hie  perfidiousness  of  his  character  may  be  gathered  from 
the  favorite  maxim  ascribed  to  him,  and  in  which  he  glo- 
ried y  "  Children,"  said  he,  "  should  be  deceived  with  toys, 
but  men  by  oaths."/ 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  person  who  was 
chosen  by  the  Spartans  to  prosecute  the  war  in  a  season  of 
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j^blie  danger,  asd  when  more  than  ordinarj  rigor  ww 
necessary.  Nor  were  thej  disappointed  in  the  expectations 
they  had  indulged  of  his  success.  After  having,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  command,  gained  several  victories  hoth  hy  sea 
and  land,  he  was  superseded  hy  another  general  ;y4ince,  by 
the  laws  of  Spaita,  no  commander,  however  successful  he 
might  have  been,  could  retain  his  appointment  longer  than 
one  year.y/Callicrati4aY'^ho  succeeded  him^as  a  genuine. 
Spartan,  not  unworthy  of  the  purest  days  of  the  republicf 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  unprincipled  and  avaricious  Lysan- 
der.  Ignorant  of  the  language  and  manners  of  a  court, 
unaccustomed  to  flatter  those  whom  he  despised,  and  too 
Independent  to  brook  the  insolence  of  wedth  and  p^omp, 
Callicratidas  soon  found  it  was  vidn  to  solicit  the  Persian 
court  for  supplies;  nor  could  he,  like  his  predecessor, 
extort  diem  from  those  who  w^  in  aliiuice  with  them. 
Counteracted  in  all  his  efforts  byAiysandev^rho  had  unwO- 
fin^y  resigned  Ihe  command  to  him,  and  ^  cut  off  from  all^ 
f^Mources  (or  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  foitmd  it  ne» 
Pessary  to  risk  an  engagement  with  a  v«py  superior  forc^, 
near  die  islands  or  rocks  of  Arginuiae, /south  of  Lesbos.  / 
All  that  detenmned  valor  could  accolnpiish^  was  done  by 
Callicratidas,  before  he  received  his  mortal  wound;  bu^ 
after  that  event  took  place/the  Athenians  took  and  destroy- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  Spartan  fleet./  The  victory  ther 
obtained  was  deaily  purchased,  but  bomplete.  Yet  such 
•was  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  the  conqueror^, 

/  tiiat  they  tried  Qie  ten  conunanders  of  the  fleet,  on  a  charge 
of  having  neglected  to  pay  funeral  honors  to  the  slain, 
eight  of  whopa  were  condemned,  and  six  executed ; /none  of 
die  senate, '  except  Socrates^/liaving  dared  to  oppose  this, 
unjust  sentence. 

In  consequence  of  the  deadi  of  CaHici^tidas,  the  command 

of  the  Spartan  forces  was  again  intrusted  to  Lysander/who 

soon  afterwards  seized  a  favorable  moment,  near  Eg^  Po- 

tamosj  when  agreat  part  of  the  crews  of  the  Adienian 

-    405^*     ships  were  on  shore,  to  bring  up  his  fleet,  and,  almost 
widiout  resistance,  take  possession  of  the  whole  fleet 
6i  Athens,  consisting  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  gal- 
leys.    Five  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  all  of  whom  were 
massacred  by  hjsnn^J 

The  total  annihilation  of  their  fleet  decided  the  fate  of 
die  Athenians.  The  only  staff,  on  which  diey  had  so  fire- 
^endy  leaned  in  the  hour  of  extreme  debility,  was  noW 


broken.  Their  last  resource  had  iailed  tbevi.  Therf 
remained,  nothmg  to  impede  the  victorious  proj^ess  <^ 
Lysander,  who(boasted|  with  truth,  that,  in  one  hour,  he 
had,  and  alipost  without  blood^heul,  tem^ated  a  war  of 
twenty-sieven  y^ar8.[|AfileE  having  occupied  the  few  re* 
maining  cities  And  fortresses,  that  still  adhered  to  the 
Athenians,  he  besieged  Athens  both  by  sea  imd  land* /jits 
inhabitants,  unshaken  by  adversity,  and  gatheriiig  energy 
from  despair,  resolved  to  ddend  ^e  city  to  the  last,  ex* 
tremity,  and  e\ren  passed  a  decree  to  punish  thpse,  who 
should  first  propose  to  surrender.  Famine,  and  disease,  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  protracted  si^e,  ai  1^^^ 
prevailed,  and  compelled  this  high-^ninded  people  to 
negotiate  with  th^ir  ancient  rival.y  The  eloquent  The- 
ramenes  and  nine  others  were  deputed  as  ambassadors,  with 
full  power^  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  The  terms, 
proposed  by  the  Spartans,  and  to  ^i^ich  the  Athenians  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  accede,  were  most  humitiatiog.  /  The 
cuty  was  to  be  surrendered,  and  oociqiied  by  a  Spsjrtaa 
garrison ;  the  waUs  and  fortifications  of.  the  city  and  harbor 
to  b^  demolished }  all  their  ships  (^  war,  exe^  twelve 
galleys,  to  be  given  up ;  and  ih^  were  to  enter  into  a 
^ague,  to  serve  the  Lacedemonians  in  all  their  military  or 
nayal  expeditions,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,/  No  sooner 
was  this  treaty  ratified,  than  Lysander /entered  Athens  in 
triumph,  and  demolished  the  walls  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  [which  celebrated  the  deliverance  of  G«eeee  firom  the 
tyranny  of  Athens.] 

.Thus  on  the  16m  of  May,  404  years  before  Christ,  at  the 
end  of  27  y^ars  from  the  commencement  of  this  .unhappy 
conflict,  Athens,  the  glory  of  Greece,  the  mistress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  was  taken  by  the  ^confederate  amues,  and 
her  wails,  her  towers,  and  her  fortresses,  levelled  to  the 
ground. 

The  day,  says  Dr.  Gillies,  was  concluded,  bj  the  victo- 
rious confedenite  armies,  with  a  magnificent  festival,  in 
which  the  recitation  of  poems,  as  usual,  foimed  a  part  of 
the  entertainm^t  Among,  otjier  pieces,  was  rehearsed 
the  Electra  of  Euripides,  and  particularly  that  afiecting 
chorus,  ^'We  come,  O  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  thy 
rustic  and .  humble  poof."  .These  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  the  whole  assembly  oMted  into  tears.  The 
forlorn  eonditioA  of  thi^  young  and  virtiioiw  princess,  eit 
|N01ed  tb^  m^  F^«^  ^  ^^  la^«^  an4  udi^biiuc  t^ 
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miserable  eottage,  in  want  and  wretcbedness,  recalled  to 
mind  the  dreadful  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  had  befallen 
Athens,  once  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  sovereign  of  Greece, 
but  deprived,  in  one  fatal  hour,  of  her  ships,  her  walls  and 
her  strength,  and  reduced  from  the  pride  of^  prosperity  and 
power  to  misery,  dependence  and  servitude,  without  exert- 
ing one  memorable  effort  to  brighten  the  last  moment  of  her 
destiny,  a»d  to  render  her  fall  illustrious. 

The  Peloponnesians  vainly  boasted,  that  the  fall  of  Adiens 
would  be  the  era  of  GreciiA  liberty.  Athens,  indeed,  tasted 
that  bitter  cup,  which  lawless  pride  and  ambition  generally 
present  to  their  votaries.  By  ner  situation,  her  genius  and 
pron>erityy  she  seemed  designed  as  the  guardian  of  Greece ; 
but  her  ambition  to  govern  or  to  conquer,  which  none  inflam- 
ed more  than  Pericles,  was  as  rash  and  presumptuous  as  it 
was  foolish  and  vain,  /ithens,  tiius  humbled,  prostrated,  <nd 
crushed,  never  rose  to  her  former  state ;  and  the  powers, 
which  triumphed  over  her,  were  involved  in  her  destiny;  / 
resembling  the  nCiembers  of  a  body,  which  revolt  from  the 
head,  cast  it  down,  and  trample  it  in  die  dust 

{iSbcra<e«.-i^Socrates,^the  most  distinguished  among  ancient 
philosophers,  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  statuary.     He 


appear  in  the  natural  and  moral  world/  |But  his  insi^able 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  increasing  inter- 
est he  felt  in  physical,  literary  and  moral  researchesi  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  to  practise  an  art,  which  was 
then  in  high  repute,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have 
risen  to  eminence.  He  was  endowed  .with  a  penetrating 
and  comprehensive  mind;  and  became  eminently  distin- 
guished as  an.instrocter.  He  possessed  unexampled  good 
nature  and  a  universal  love  to  mankind.  After  attending 
all  the  public  schools,  and  inquiring  diligently  into  the 
different  S3rstems  taught  in  them,  he  arrived  at  a  decided 
conviction,  \that  they  were  completely  erroneous,  and  taore 
calculated  to  bewilder,  than  to  instruct,  t  He  righdy 
judged,,  that  the  best  use  of  knowledge  is  to  form  principles 
of  action.'^  The  subtilties,  the  speculations,  the  theories  of 
preceding  philosophers,  he  therefore  rejected,  as  worse 
than  useless ;  and  undertook  .to  teach  all,  who  were  willing 
to  receive  his  instructions,  a  more  simple,  pure  and  practical 
lysfeem  of  ethics.    So  attentive  was  he  to  the  happinesi  wA 
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advantage  of  hiB  Country,  that^e  seelkied  the  imnqmiiob  father 
of  the  republic.  But  as  it  is  so  very  difficult  to^orrect  the 
aged,-  and  to  induce  people  to  diange  long  cherished  prin* 
ciples/he  ^^yoted  bis  labors  principally  to  the  instruction 
ot  youth. || He  had.no  open  school,  like  the  rest  of  the 
philosophers,  nor  set  times  for  his  lessons.  He  had  no 
benches  prepared;  nor  did  he  ever  mount  a  professor's 
chair.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  seasons. 
He  taught  in  all  places  and  upon-all  occasions — ^in  walking, 
conversation  at  meals,  in  ^e  army  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people. 
He  diluted  in  a  great  measure  by  means  of  questions./  In 
consequence  of  this^the  interrogative  method  of  disputing 
is  still  denominated  Socraticf  By  means  of  his  questions, 
I  he  was  wonderfully  succesisfid  in  confuting  and  confounding 
{the  sophists,1in  detecting  their  frauds,  and  unmasking  their 
characters. 

I  Aristophanes,/ the  comic  poet,  was  engaged  to  expose 
him  upon  the  stage.  He  composed  a  piece  cdled  the  Cloiidqy 
in  which  he  introduced  the  philosopher,)  suspended  in  a 
basket,  uttering  the  most  ridiculous  absurdities.^  ^Socrates, 
who  was  present  at  this  exhibition,^] showed  not  the  least 
emotion,  and  as  some  strangers  were  present,  who  desired 
to  know  the  original,  for  whom  tbe  play  was  intended,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  showed  himself  during  the  whole 
representation.  /  This  was  tl^  first  blow  struck  at  him ;  and 
it  was  not  till /twenty  years/^ter,  that/Melitus/appeared  in 
a  formal  manner  as  his  accuser,  and  entered  a  regular  pro- 
cess against  him.  /His  accusation  consisted  of 'two  heads. 
The  first  was,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  god^  acknowledged 
by  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  divinities ;  the  second, 
that  he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens. .'  Melitus  concluded 
with  inferring,  that  sentence  of  death  ought  to  be  passed 
against  Socrates.  /  How  much  truth  was  contained  in  the 
first  part  of  the  charge,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  I'buf  it  is 
certain,  that,  amidst  so  much  zeal  and  superstitioil  as  then 
reigned  in  Athens,  he  never  durst  openly  oppose  the  receiv- 
ed religion.  But  it  is  very  probable,  from  the  discourses  he 
frequently  held  with  his  friends,  that,  in  his  heart,  he  de- 
spised and  derided  their  monstrous  opinions  and  ridiculous 
mysteries,  as  having  no  other  foundation  than  the  fables 
of  the  poets ;  jand  t^at  he  had  attained  to  the  notion  of  the 
one  only  true  Gk>d. . 

8  *  . 
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The  friends  of  Socrates  too  plainly  pereeiyed  the  danger, 
which  threatened  him,  and  earnestly  ^lesired  to  exert  their 
influence  and  talents  on  his  behalf.  |The  eloquent  Lysiasy\ 
especially,  who  had  been  one  of  his  disciples,  and  was' 
afiectionately  attached  to  him,  earnestly  entreated  permisr 
sion  to  deliver  a  pathetic  oration  he  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion ;  but  Socrates,  while  he  admired  the  composition, 
as  a  dii^lay  of  talent,  peremptorily  refused  the  request, 
/  because*  its  tone  was  too  supplicatory  for  a  character  un- 
justly accused.  /■  He  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  under- 
take his  own  defence,  not  so  mucih  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
tracting his  life,  a^in  compliance  with  the  pressing  solicita-. 
tions  of  his  friends.^  During  his  trial  he  employed  neither 
artifice  nor  eloquence.  He  had  no  reconrse  to  s<^citation 
or  entreaty.  /  But  his  discourse  was  bold,  manly,  generous, 
without  passion,  without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty 
of  the  philosopher,  with  no  other  ornament  than  that  of 
truth,  and  brightened  umyersallyv  with  the  character  and 
language  of  innocence./  ylViy  whole  employment,"  said  he, 
^^  is  to  persuade  the  yx)ung  and  old  against  too  much  love 
for  the  body,  for  riches  and  all  other  precarious  things; 
and  against  too  little  regard  for  the  soul,  which  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  their  affection.  /  Pass  on  me  what  sentence 
you  please,  Athenians ;  but  I  can  neither  repent,  nor  change 
my  conduct  I  must  not  abandon  nor  suspend  a  function, 
which  God  himself  has  imposed  on  me.  He  has  charged 
me  with  the  care  of  instructing  my  fellow-citizens.  Should 
you  resolve  to  ^u^quit  me,  I  should  not  hesitate,  for  the 
future,  to  make  answer,  Athenians,  I  honor  and  love  you. 
But  I  shall  clioose  to  obey  God  rather  than  you ;  and,  to  my 
latest  breath,  shall  never  renounce  my  philosophy,  nor  cease 
to  exhort  and  reprove  you,  according  to  toy  custom,  by 
telling  each  of  you,  when  you  come  in  my  way,  '^My  good 
friend,  and  citizen  of  the  most  famous  city  in  ike  world,  for 
Avisdom  and  valor,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  have  no  other 
thoughts,  than  of  amassing  wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory, 
credit  and  dignities,  while  you  neglect  the  treasures  of 
prudence,  truth  and  wisdom,  and  take  no  pains  in  rendering 
your  soul  as  good  and  as  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ?' " 
After  some  further  olwarvations,  he  remarks,  "  For  the  rest, 
Athenians,  if,  in  my  present  extreme  danger,  I  do  not  imitate 
the  behavior  of  those,  who,  upon  less  emergencies,  have 
implored  and  supplicated  their  judges  with  tears,  and  have 
brought  forth  their  children,  relations  and  friends  into  court. 
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it  is  not  through  pride  and  obstinacj,  tLOT  any  contempt  for 
you,  but  solely  ior  your  honor,  and  for  that  of  the  whole 
city*  You  should  know,  that  there  are  among  our  citizens 
those,  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  CTil,  and  wha  give' 
that  name  only  to  injustice  and  infamy." 

Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse  with  « •  firm  and 
intrepid  tone.  -His  air,  his  action,  his  village,  expressed 
nothing  of  the  accused.  .His  steady,  uninterrupted  course 
of  obstinate  virtue,  which  had  made  him,  in  many  cases, 
appear  singular,  and  oppose  whatever  he  thought  illegal  or 
unjust,  without  any  regard  to  times  or  persons,  had  procured 
him  a  great  deal  of  envy  and  ill-will ;  ga  that,  however  slight 
the  proofs  against  him,  the  faction  was  powerful  enough  to 
find  him  guilty.  /  He  was  condemned  to  drink  the  juice  of 
hemlock./ 

/Socrates  received  his  sentence  with  the  utmost  composure./ 
ApoUodorus,  one  of  his  disciples,  launching  out  into  bitter 
invectives  and  lamentations,  tnat  his  master  should  die  inno- 
cent j  "  What,"  replied  Socrates,  with  a  smile,/"  would  you 
have  me  die  guH^  ?  Melitus  and  Anytus  may  kill,  but  mey 
cannot  hurt  me.'y    .  "" 

/The  executiorf  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  thirty  days,  on 
account  of  a  law,  which  prohibited  the  putting  to  death  of 
any  criminal  during  the  absence  of  Ihe  priest  of  Apollo,  who 
annually  sailed  to  £e  isle  of  Delds,  to  offer  sacrifices./  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  tiie  prison  was  continually  thronged  with 
his  affectionate  disciples^,  who  came  to  administer  to  his  com- 
fort, and  receive  his  last  instructions. 

The  day  before  his  execiition,  Crito,  his  intimate  friend, 
came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  to  let  him  know,  that 
it  depended  only  upon  himself  to  quit  the  prison ;  that  the 
jailor  was  gained ;  that  he  would  find  the  doors  open,  and 
offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessaly. /Socrates  laughed 
at  his  proposal,  and  asked  him  whether  ne  knew  any  place 
out  of  Attica  where  people  did  not  die?/ Crito  urged  the 
thing  very  seriously,  adding  argument  upon  argument,  to 
induce  his  escape.  /  Socrates  expressed  his  gratitude,  but 
rejected  his  offer  ^  because  he  considered  it  unjust  to  escape 
from  the  laws.  / 

/  The  day  of  nis  death  was  employed  in  conversing  vnih 
his  friends  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  he 
endeavored  to  prove./  At  sunset  the  cup  of  poison  was 
brought  by  a  servant  of  the  magistrates,  wno  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  turned  his  back  and  fell  a  weeping.  '  So- 
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crates,  haring  taken  the  cup,  kept  aSenee  for  some  time,  and 
then  drapk  off  the  draught  with  an  amacing  tranquilli^  of 
aspect/ 

Such  wa^  the  end  of  this  great  philosopher,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  400. 

/it  was  not  till  some  time  after  his  death  that  the  people 
hegan  to  perceive  and  lament  their  mistake.  Athens  \va3 
in  universal  dismay  and  consternation.  All  exercises  were 
suspended,  and  his  accusers  called  to  account  for  his  death./ 

After  some  time  the  inhahitants  of  the  city  put  on  mourn- 
Jng.  for  him,  as  if  a  public  calamity  had  befallen  theni ;  and 
/all  agreed  to  censure  his  accusers  and  judges,  some  of 
whom  were  put  to  death,  and  others  banished.  /  Nor  were 
the  Athenians  satisfied  with  these  transient  expressions  of 
regret  /They  decreed  the  :iighest  honors  to  his  memory. 
They  eriected  a  statue  of  brass,  executed  by  Lysippus,  in 
the  most  frequented  place  of  resort  They  enrolled  his 
name  among  their  subordinate  divinities,  and  dedicated  a 
temple  to  his  memory.]   / 

[Fine  Arts.—fFxom  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  power  to 
the  death  of  Alexander,  a  period  of  180  years,  the  gen  jus 
of  Greece  was  displayed  in  the  brightest  splendrvr.T/The 
name  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  was  celebrated  in 
festivals ;  their  works  were  exhibited  at  the  public  gaiaes ; 
and  they  were  reputed  to  confer,  by  every  specimen  of 
their  art,  distinguished  honor  upon  their-  country./  The 
monuments  of  tiieir  talents  reflected  lustre  upon  their  chai^ 
acter,  and  gave  it  the  highest  respectability;  as  it  was 
their  noble  province  to  express  the  likeness  of  heroes,  and 
to  imbody  the  perfections  of  the  gods.  '  To  be  publicly 
distinguished  with  higher  honors  than  his 'competitors,  was 
the  great  object  of  the  artist,|and  his  unremitting  and  ardent 
efforts  to  excel  them,  gave  to  his  works  that  grace,  beauty 
and  spirit,  that  exquisite  expressioA  of  passions,  and  that 
appropriate  dignity  of  character,  which  mark  their  finest  per- 
formances. 

The  arts  brought  to  recollection  by  the  most  lively 
images  the  great  events  and  characters  of  history.  /  Every 
public  edifice  in  Athens  was  filled  with  the  statues  *of  war- 
riors, magistrates,  legislators,  philosophers,  and  orators.^  In 
one  place  stood  Miltiades  frowning  destruction  on  Persia ; 
in  another,  the  placid  Socrates,  the  thoughtful  Solon,  and 
the  impassioned  Demosthenes.  Every  street  presented  an 
Athenian  widi  some  striking  example  of  valor,  wisdom,  or 
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patriotism.  [Whereyer  he  tifmed  his  eyes  he  saw  some  mon- 
ument raised  fo  perpetuate  the  renown  of  his  ancestor^ ;  asd 
J  the  precious  tribute  of  liie  arts,  so  liberally  paid  to  all  persond 
of  senius,  edurage  and  virtue,  gave  the  keenest  exeitement 
to  ti^e  display  of  every  species  of  excellence.]  / 

After  this  period,  however,  many  great  men  appeared  in 
Greece ;  but  no  general  bond  of  union  could  be  formed. 
Intervals  of  peace  were  short;  and  their  few  virtuous 
characters  only  shone  like  passing  meteors,  for  a  moment. 
If  Alcibiades  was  famous  for  his  talents,  he  was  no  less 
infamous  for  his  vices ;  and  the  few  splendid  actions  he 
performed  were  utterly  insufficient  to  counteract  the  gene- 
ral effects  of  caprice,  crooked  policy,  and  a  total  want  of 
virtue. 

Athens  had  scarcely  recovered  a  measure  of  liberty,  by  the 
exertions  oy  Thrasybulus,*/and  begun  to, respire,  after  a 
shock  so  paralyzing,  and  calamities  so  dreadful,  when  war 
again  broke  out  This  is  commonly  calle<^the  Beotian  war.  ' 
Instead  of  rising,  as  did  the  former,  from  the  Peloponnesus/ 
it  now  pointed  its  avenging  flames  toward  that  haughty  com- 
bination of  powers,  and  menaced  them  with  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  Athens.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  the  sun  of  ancient 
Greece  was  still  lingering  on  the  western  horizon,  as  if 
loath  to  set,  she  at*times  displayed. an  effulgence  of  genius, 
which  few  nations  could  boast,  "i^hen  enjoying  their  meridian 
of  glory.  In  the  days  of  glory  which  Sparta  and  Athen.:  had 
seen,  it  was  little  expected  that  Beotia  would  ever  be  the 
terror  of  Greece,  would  not  only  excite  their  jealousies,  but 
alarm  their  fears,  and  would  render  necessary  their  utmost 
exertions,  not  to  say  in  defence  of  their  honor,  but  of  their 
national  existence.  ^ 

Historians,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  allow'Ejpaminondas 
to  have  been  great  in  the  various  characters  of  statesman, 
hero,  patriot  and  commander.  '  The  Thebans  and  theit 
confederates  were  led  by  this  most  accomplished  general 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  Lacedenaon  was  their  mark.  They 
ravaged  the  country  of  Laconia,  even  to  Ae  gates  of  Sparta. 
That  proud  and  powerful  people  had  riot  seen  such  a  day 
for  five  hundred  years.  /The  skill  and  valor  of  Agesilaus 
saved  them.  \  ^  ^ 

*  Afler  the  Peloponnesian  war,  thd  government  of  Athens  was  usurp* 
©d  by  30  men,  "the  dependants  and  creatures  of  Sparta,**  who,  on  ac* 
count  of  their  tyranny,  are  ffcnerally  called  the  Thirty  TyraiUs,  From 
tiiese  Athens  was  delivered^by  Thrasybulus. — Ed, 
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The  course  of  human  affairs  resembles  a  rerolviiig  wheel, 
some  parts  of  which  are  perpetually  rising,  some  falling; 
seme  are  up,  and  some  down.  |lt  is  incredible^  that  Lacede- 
moa  should  be  compelled  to  apply  \o  Athens  for  aid,  whom 
she  had  so  lately  conquered ;  but  thb  she  did,  and  that  with 
success.]  The  war  progressed. with  vigor,  was  pro* 
^03 '  tracted,  nad  various  turns,  and  /was  at  length  teimi- 
nated  in  a  seneral  battle  at  MantinseaJ  This  battle 
is  allowed  to  have  been  the  most  ecpially  matched,  the  ablest 
conducted,  and  the  most  bravely  £(>U£^t,  of  any  one  ever 
fought  in  Greece.  /[While  Epaminondas  was  fighting  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  ^th  astonishing  ardor,  a  Spartan  gave 
him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin  across  his  breast  He 
was  carried  into  the  camp,  and  the  surgeons,  after  the  battle, 
examining  the  wound,  declared  that  he  would  expire,  as 
soon  as  the  head  of  the  dart  was  drawn  out  of  it  All  pre- 
sent were  in  the  utmost  affliction,  while  the  only  concern  he 
ei^ressed,  was  about  his  arms  and  the  fate  of  the  battle. 
When  they  showed  hini  his  shield,  and  assured  him  that 
the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  turning  towards  his 
friends  with  a  calm  and  serene  air, — '^  All  men  is  well," 
said  he ;  and  soon,  after  expired.  The  deatii  of  thi^  ^'  won- 
der-working man,"  however,  roused  the  drooping  spirits  oL 
the  Spartan  allies,  and,  at  last,  rendered  the  victory  doubtfiilA 
It  was  claimed  on  both  sides.] 

/With  Epaminondas  enpired  the  martial  spirit  of  his 
country ;  for,  although  tne  Thebans.  maintained  the  as- 
cendency for  some  years,  and  were  able  for  a  while  even 
to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  yet 
they  guadually  sunk  to  their  former  insignificance.]  Tnis 
great  general  terminated  his  career  in  the  2d  year  of  the 
104th  Olympiad,  363  years  before  Christ,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  last  expiring  lights  of  the  Grecian  re- 
publics. /  . 

Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas^  Alexander 
the  Greatiwas  bom,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
of  heroes'  and  of  conquerors.  Under  his  powerful  sceptre, 
the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  even  the  Indians,  formed  but 
one  amazing  field  of  conquest. 

Empire  first  having  taken  her  flight  from  Persia  and  from 
the  Grecian  republics,  seemed  for  a  while  hovering  on  other 
shores  and  coasts,  as  in  doubt  where  to  settle. 

More  than  800  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  colony 
from  the  ancient  atj  of  Tyre,  whose  history  we  have 
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already  noticed,  crosi^d  die  Mediterraneaa,  and  settled  in 
Africa.  Those  enterprising  adventurers^  conducted  by  the 
celebrated  Dido,  founded  me  city  and  empire  of  Carnage^ 
The  Cuthaginians,  by  degrees,  extended  themselyes  along 
the  shores  of  Africa,  and  subdued  th»  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, great  part  -of  Sicily,  and  even  many  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  They  succeeded,  and  yery  far  exceeded 
their  mother  country,  m  the  empire  of  commerce,  and 
were  for  many  years  masters  of  the  sea.  But  the  Cartha^ 
ginians,  like  the  Trojans,  were  destined,  after  Nourishing  a 
white,  to  enhance  the  triumph  and  exalt  the  fame  of  their 
conquerors,  ^ey  were  checked  by  the  Greeks,  and 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  about  this  time,  flourished  imder  a  consular 
administration.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Decius  Mus,  and  others, 
were  contemporary  with  Alexander-  But  the  Romans  were 
yet  i»nknown  to  fame;  their  Wacs  not  having  extended 
oeyond  the  small  tribes  and  states  of  Italy;  for  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  after  Rome  had  been  an  independent  state  360 
years,  her  territories  did  not  extend  twenty  miles  from  the 
city. 

But  a  power  was  now  rapidly  rising  much  nearer  to 
Greece,  wliich  was  to  chaiige  the  scene  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  to  influence  the  state  of  numerous  nations  to  ages 
unborn. 

/  Northwestwardly  of  the  head  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
separated  from  that  sea  by  several  small  Grecian  republics, 
lay  the  eountry  of  Macedon.  Its  exact  nze,  as  also  its 
boundaries  northwardly,  were  little  known  even  to  the 
ancients,  and  still  less  to  modem  geographers.  The  country 
was  rough,  mountainous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wild  and 
barren.  As  early  as  the  Persian, invasion,  these  parts  were 
little  known.  They  had  been  colonized  and  subdued  by 
the  Atiienians,  but  had  revolted  in  the  course  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  ^ 

Am3nitas,  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  first  prince  of  that  dynasty,  of  any  considerable  note  in 
history,  t  He  is  represented  by  Quintus  Curtius  a^  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  equaUy  brave  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  coun- 
cil. /  But,  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  he  was  able  only  to  plant  those  seeds  of  greatness, 
which  were  afterwards  to- flourish,  and  influence  the  destiny 
cf  half  the  nations  of  the  earth.  During  his  reign,  the 
Macedonians  were  too .  wild  and  baibarous  to  coalesce  in 
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any  settled  plan  of  policy,  civil  or  military.  Of  course  Hiey 
were  kept  in  perpetual  fear  from  the  inroads  of  the  Illyrian 
tribes,  which  skirted  then  on  the  north. 

The  Greeks,  likewise,  though  wasting  away  by  swift  de- 
grees, in  the  fires  of  civ4l  war,  were  still  warlike  and  pow- 
erful,' under  the.  administrations  of  Cimon,  Pericles  and 
Epaminondas,  The  iife  of  Amyntas  was  strongly  imbittered 
by  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  in  his  own  palace,  carried  oh 
by  his  famous,  or  rather  infamous  queen  Euiydice :  a  calam- 
ity, which,  amid  all  their  greatness,  seemed  to  pursue  that 
whole  dynasty  of  Mai^edpnian  kings,  until  it  exterminated  the 
posterity  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  i 

/  Amyntas^had  three  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas  andUPhiliji 
the  father  of-  Alexander  the  Great  After  a  troubl^tonle 
reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son^  Alexander,  who 
found  full  employment  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  his  fe- 
rocious and  wariike  heighbors.  In  an  unsuccessful  war  widi 
the  Illyrians,  he  was  compelled  to  become  tributary,  and  to 
give  a  royal  hostage.  He  gave  his  younger  brother  Philip, 
who,  during  his  residence  with  those  rude  but  martial  peo- 
ple, gained  a  knowledge  of  them,  which  was  afterwards  of 
•  eminent  service  to  him ;  though  he  was  then  but  a  boy.  On 
a  similar  occasion,  being  afterwards  sent  to  Thebes,  Jie  there 
enjoyed  the  greatest  advantages. 

/Epaminondas  then  flourished;  J  and  taking  Philip  under 
ms  immediate  protection  and  care',' he  educated  him,  together 
with  his  own  son,  in  the  Grecian  literature,  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency.  The  school  of  adversity  gives 
lessons  of  wisdom,  and  imparts  an  energy  to  man,  almost  in- 
dispensable to  greatness.  For  the  most  part,  the  pampered 
and  delicate  children  of  easy  fortune  are  enervated  in  ihe 
genp  and  blossom  of  life,  and  are  forever  hushed,  on  the 
downy  lap  of  prosperity,  to  inglorious  repose. 

It  was  not  so  with  Philip.  In  those  adverse  fortunes, 
which  could  not  break  his  spirit/he  learnt  patience,  hu- 
mility and  wisdom.  -  He  found  ample  resources  in  his 
own  mind,  made  strong  by^  exertion,  and  rich  by  experi- 
ence. 

;     [Most  wnportant  events  of  the  life  of  Philip, — After  spending 

/  niiwB  or  ten  years  in  Thebes^he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Ma- 

cedonbySthe  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas. ^Possessing 

3gQ  *    great  abilities,  and  equal  ambition,  he  cast  his  eyes  over 

3ie  wide  prospect;  and  allured  by  the  most  brilliant 

hopes  of  aggrancUzing  his  family,  invited  by  the  degenerate 
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effeminacy  of  the  Athenians,  the  discord  of  the  Pdoponne- 
sians,  and  the  general  weakness  of  all  Greece,  he  lud  the 
plan  of  an  emmre,  which  his  son  waa  destined  to  execute, 
and  to  exceed./ 

[The  circui£stances  under  which  he  ascended  the  throne, 
were  peculiarly  ^infavorable.  /  The  kingdom  was  surround- 
ed by  foreign  enemies,  and  rent  asunder  by  intestine  divis- 
ions.] There  had  been  no  settled  administration ;  but  civil 
war,  assassinations,  revolutions  and  anarchy./  Thus  situated, 
/the  first  care  of  Philip  was  to.  secure  the  affection,  to  aug- 
ment the  resources,  and  to  improve  the  discipline  of  his  peo- 
ple/ With  consummate  address  he  settled  the  differences, 
that  related  to  the  regal  succession,  till  every  comj^titor  was 
set  aside ;  and  thenfoy  bribes,  concessions,  or  vigorous  move- 
ments, he  induced  the  enemies  who  threatened  his  kingdom 
to  retire,  and  thus  freed  his  subjects  f^m  the  alarm  of  inva- 
sion.y  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded ^th  the  Athenians,/ 
and  reviving  conmierce  soon  poured  a  stream  of  wealth  into 
his  impoverished  kingdom. 

About  this  time  two  circumstances  conspired  to  augment 
the  influence  and  reputation  of  Philip  y'^first,  a  recent  predic- 
tion of  the  Delphian  oracle  that  Macedon  would  recover  its 
ancient  dignity  Under  the  son  of  Amyntas  ^/and  second,  the 
discovery  of  a  gold  mine  at  Crenidae,  afterwards  called  PM- 
l^pph  which  produced  annually  more  than  a  titousand^ents./ 
To  this  discovery  a  great  part  of  his  future  successes  are  to 
be  ascribed;  for  he  accom{^hed'much  more  by  negotiation 
than  by  arms; /and  the  success  of  his  negotiations  usually 
depended  upon  the  bribes  he  offered*/ 

So  degraded  was  the  political  state  of  Greece,  that  there 

was  scarcely  an  orator,  statesman,  or  senate,  he  did  not  soon- 

Acr  or  later  corrupt,  even  not  excepting  the  once  venerable 

/  council  of  Amphictyons/   He  once  remarked/  ^'  that  he  de- 

'  spaired  of  takmg  no  city,  into '  which  he  could  introduce  a 

mule  laden  with  gold.'V 

A  penetrating  mino,  like  that  of  Themistocles,  would 
have  detected,  at  the  commencement  of  Philip's  reign,  his 
design  to  make  himself  ihaster  of  Greece ;  and  an  alarm 
would  have  been  sounded  from  the  Ionian  to  the  JEgean  sea. 
But  the  ambitious  prince  of  Macedon  had  no  such  rival 
genius  with  whom  >to  contend.  /  His  fm  promises,  hit 
specious  pretexts,  and  his  show  of  moderation  and  clemency, 
were  sufficient  to  deceive  the  degenerate  patriots  of  Greece,; 
who  saw,  in  general  without  alatn,  his  daily  eneroaduoaits 
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on  the  rights  and  possessions  of  independent  states,  and  his 
interference  in  all  their  disputes.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  he  secretly  fomented  Uiese  dissensions /for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  his  more  easy  prey ;  |and  the  assumed 
lenity,  the  boasted  justice  of  his  conduct,  were  but  design- 
ed to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and  conceal  his  real  in- 
tentions. « 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  fhe  married  Olympias,  a 
beautiful  princess  of  Epirus/ whose  personal  and  mental  at- 
tractions made  her  no  less  worthy  of  his  regard,  than  die 
greatness  of  her  family,  descended  from  Achilles,  rendered 
.  her  worthy  of  sharing  his  throne. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  hb  wishes  than  the 
contentions  of  the  lesser  Grecian  republics,  which  were  car- 
ried on  incessantly,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign..  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  Phocian  or  Sacred  war> 
This  was  excited  |  by  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  \who 
claimed  the  right  of  keeping  the  temple  of  Apollo,  its] vast 
treasures,  and  its  consecrated  possessions,  suoject  to  their 
direction,-|-a  right  which  had  been  violated  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Phocis,  who  had  presumed  to  plough  up  some 
land  sacred  to  Apollo.  |  For  this  heinous  offence/Bill  Greece 
was  summoned  to  take  up  arms  against  them./ ySpart^  and 
Athens/however,  not  only  dared  to  disobey  the  mandate,  but 
secretly  promised  the  Phocians  assistance.  # 

A  desperate  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  bypPhilome- 

lus,  the  Phocian  general/  to  defend  his  country  against  the 

y  confederate  Gree^.     Being  defeated,  in  a  fit  of  desperation 

.  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  rocks,  to  which  he  had 

fled  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 

For  several  years  Philip  watched  the  progress  of  this 
destructive  contest,  and  secretly  fanned  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord without  espousing  either  party.  .'At  length,  his  assis- 
tance was  solicited  by  the  Thessalians^and  thus  an.  occasion 
was  given  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Greece.  '  Religion 
was  on  this  occasion  a  veil  for  his  ambition.  /  To  avenge 
the  insults  offered  to  Apollo,  and  punish  a*  sacrilegious 
people,  were  his  professed  designs  in  joining  the  tdlied 
Greeks ;  but  the  result  proved,  that  his  real  object  was  to 
gain  such  an  ascendency  in  their  councils,  as  should  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  future  sovereignty  of  Greece. /His 
accession  to  die  league  soon  terminated  the  Phocian  war,  i 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  seat  in  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  y* 
instead  of  the  republic  of  Phocis,  which  had  been  expelled.^ 
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This  was  an  important  step  towards  the  aecompUshment  of 
his  ambitious  projects,  which,  in  addition  to  the  superintend 
dency  of  the  Pythian  games,  transferred  ta^him  from  the 
Corinthians,  enabled  him,  henceforward,  to  govern  both  the 
general  councils  and  the  oracles  of  Greece. 

Upon  this  system  of  cautious  and  well-diisembled  policy, 
Philip  continued  to  act^  during  hi$  reign,  continually  invad- 
ing the  rights  and  possessions  of  neighboring  states,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  jusmying  his  aggressions  with  so  much  plau- 
sibility of  reasoning,  and  snch  apparent  equity,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  condemn  the  measures,  however  unjust 
in  themselves. 

All  the  more  powerful  republics  were  either  deceived 
by  his  fair  professions,  or  corrupted  by  his  gold.  The 
Spartans,  though  fully  sensible  W  the  danger  which  threalt- 
ened  Greece,|were  too  degenerate,  or  too  much  exhausted, 
to  make  an  effort  in  behalf  of  their  expiring  liberties.//The 
Athenians,  immersed  in  luxury  and  vice,  perpetually  amused 
with  their  theatrical  entertainments  and  ^lendid  shows, 
were  little  inclined  to  oppose  the  ambitious  views  of  Philip, 
though  they  were  best  able  to  attempt  it  with  vigoi/  A 
temporary  and  successful  effort  was  mdeed  made  by^e 
brave  and  patriotic  Phocion,/to  counteract  the  designs  of 
I^ilip/on  the  flourishing  isrand  of  EubeaJto  which  that 
prince  attached  so  much  importance  as  to  call  it  fthe  fetters 
of  Greece.  /The  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Macedon  in  that 
colony  were  detected,  and  his  legions  vanquished,  by  the 
prudence  and  valor  of  that  illustrious  Athenian ;  but,  having 
attained  this  object,  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens  again 
resigned  themselves  to  indolent  security  and  criminal 
pleasures. 

Among  the  means  employed  by  Philip  to  deceive  the 
Athenians,  the  most  successful  was  bribery.  He  thus 
acquired  numerous  pstrdsans  within  the  walls,  and  even  in 
the  senate  of  Athens.  All  the  orators,  except  the  cele- 
brated/Demosthenes,  /  were  in  the  Macedonian  interest. 
Well  convinced  of  the  influence,  which  they  possessed  over 
the  popular  assemblies'  of  Athens,  Philip  had  spared  no 
expense  nor  exertions  to  secure  these  demagogues,  who 
led  the  public  opinion,  and  governed  its  decisions.  Dema- 
des,  a  sordid  but  eloquent  orator,  Eubulus,  a  venal  flatterer 
of  the  vices  of  the  common  people^  and  even  the  energetic 
and  sublime  Eschines  himself,  were  bought  bv  Macedonian 
gold.     Demosthenes,  alone,  remained  inflexible.   .Neither 
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flattariesyiior  censures,  proffered  wealth  nor. honors,  cooM 
seduce  hia  iBComiptible  mind.  With  the  most  determined 
eouragCi  he  sounded  the  trumpet  of  alarm,  and  poured  forth 
his  pMlim>ics,  at  every  fresh  aggression  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
don.  Nor  did  he  rest,  till,  hy  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
bearing  down  all  oppc^tion,  he  stirred  up  his  infatuated 
tountrjto  make  an  essay,  at  least,  towards  stemming  the 
torrent  of  ambition* 

The  attempt  of  the  combined  armies  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
set  Cheronea/wss  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful ;  chiefly  on  ab- 

^  count  of  the  want  of  skill  in  their  commanders,  a^  of 
^jp'  whom  were  notoriously  unfit  for  their  station.  /Had 
their  conduct  at  Cheronea,  in  which  Philip  triumphed 
over  the  liberties  of  GreeceJequalled  either  tne  patriotic 
hopes  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  valor  of  the  troops-  employed 
in  it ;  had  Phocion  been  appointed  to  the  command,  who 
had  already  vanquished,  in  £.ubea  and  Thrace,  the  legions 
of  PUlip ;  or  had  the  heedless  impetuosity  of  the  Athenians 
permitted  them  to  estimate  more  accurately  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  widely 
different,  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  Philip  had  been  com* 
pletely  frustrated.  A  But,  uiJiappily  for  Greece,  her  heroic 
bands  were  committed,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  unskilful 
Lysicles,  the  voluptuous  Chares,  and  the  perfidious  Thea- 

Senes^  who  fell  into  the  snare  which  Philip  bad  laid  foi 
lem,  and  were  defeated  with  great  loss./  Lysicles  was 
afterwards  tried  and  condemned  for  his  failure,  on  which* 
occasion  one  of  the  judges  thus  addressed  him  :J'' You, 
Lysicles,  were  general  of  the  army;  a  thousand  citizens 
were  slain ;  two  thousand  taken  prisoners ;  a  trophy  has 
been  erected  to  the  dishonor  of  this  city ;  and  all  Greece 
is  enslaved.  You  had  the  command  when  all  these  things 
happened ;  and  yet  you  dvte  to  live,  and  view  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  blush  not  to  appear  publicly  in  the  forum ;  you, 
Lysicles,  who  are  bom  the  monument  of  your  country's 
riiame !"/  The  conqueror  treated  his  vanquished  foes  with 
great  clemency,  and  dismissed  many  of  the  prisoners  with- 
out ransom.  This  victory  was  quickly  followed  by  a  treaty 
oi  peace  between  Athens  and  Macedon,  which  left  the  The- 
bans  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  and  virtually  betrayed  the 
whole  Grecian  empire  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

£very  obstacle  being  now  removed,  a  general  convention 
of  the  Ampfaictjronic  states  was  summoned,  in  which  Philip 
iKdicited  Slid  obtained  the  honor,  to  which  he  had  long 
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iU^ired,  and  TlrbichJie  was  now  tMe  to  demaa4-^4he  ap- 
pointment pf  generalissimo  of  Greece,  tn  the  projected  inya- 
sion  of  PeTsia./f  Here  a  new  theatre  of  glory  seemed  -to  open 
before  him ;  an  almost  boundless  prospect  was  unfolded — 
when  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  midst  of  his  course, 
by  an  invincible  adversary.  At  a  public  entertainment^ 
given  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  he 
was  assassinated  by  Pausanias,  an  6bscure  Macedonian, 
whose  motives  for  perpetrating  the  deed  were  never  devel- 
oped.^ This  event  took  place  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  twenty-fcHirdi  of  his  reign.]  / 
[  Philip  had  been  very  unhappy  in  his  family ;  had  once, 
a;t  a  public  feast,  drawn  his  swor^  in  a  rage,  and  rushed 
upon  his  son  to  kill  him*/  But  Alexander,  by  a  quick  motion 
of  his  body,  evaded  the  dIow  aimed  at  his  lifev  It  was  be- 
lieved by  many  Ihat  he  was  privy  to  the  assassination  of 
his  father. 

Thus  fell  Philip,  in  the.  vigor  of  his  Hfe;  his  f*-     „  ^ 
vorite  schemes  being  as  yet  accomplished  but  in  part     ^^' 
When  we  view  his  actions,  achievements  and  charac- 
ter, we  can  entertain  little  doubt,  that  he  was  the  ablest 
statesman  beyond  the  Augustan  age. 

The  Greeks,  degetkerated  from  the  glory  of  theiir  ahces- 
tors,  found  &eir  chief  resoui^e  agidnst  the  arms  and  policy 
of  Philip^  in  the  sublime  and  powerful  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes. /  The  muses,  partial  to  this  delightful  land  of  their 
nativity,  having  long  before  this  done  what  they  could  in 
forming  the  fatl^^r  of  poets,  now  made  their  last  efforts  in 
forming  an  orator  never  to  be  excelled.  But,  alas !  in  vain 
were  the  powers  of  rhetoric  displayed.  The  strongest  rea- 
sons and  the  sublimest  descriptions,  the  most  solemn  warn- 
ings, the  most  animated  addresses,  were  antidotes  too  feeble 
to  recover  a  nation  forever  lost  to  virtue.  They  were  arms 
and  bulwarks  far  too  weak  to  resist  a  powerful  conqueror. 
Yet  they  often  seeined  to  resuscitate  the  dying  flame  of 
liberty,  and  co-operating  with  other  impediments  to  Ae  con- 
Mimmation  of  Philip's  ambition,  that  prince  left  his  main 
enterprise  to  be  effeeted  by  his  son.  - 
T  [In  Demosthenes,  eloquence  shone  forth  with  higher 
splendor  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  that  ever  bore  the 
name  of  an  orator.  /  His  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 
He  was  heard  witli  hissing,  instead  of  applause.  /  But  his 
strong  ambition  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking /prompted 
him  to  «nwe8ffied  persev«M»ce  In  surmounting    all    ih« 
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disadvantaffet  that  aroae  iDrom  his  person  and  address. )  He 
often  shut  himself  np  in  a  cave  for  weeks  together,  that  he 
might  study  without  interruption.  He  declaimed  by  the 
sea  shore,  that-  he  might  become  accustqmed  to  the  noise 
of  a  tumultuous  assembly ;  and  widi  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  defect  in  his  speech.  He 
also  practised  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over 
him,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  meAod  of  shrug- 
ging hia  shoulders,  to  which  he  was  subiect  /tlis  example 
is  worthy  of  continual  remembrance,  and  presents  a  strong 
encouragement  to  those,  who  would  excel  in  any  important 
pursuit]    / 

A  letter  from  Philip  to  Aristotle,  the  Grecian  philosopher^ 
announeing  the  birth  of  Alexander,  his  son,  is  worthy  <m 
insertion  \  ^^  Know,  that  a  son  b  bom  to  us.  We  thank  the 
gods,  not  so  much  for  their  gift,  as  for  bestowing  it  at  a 
time  when  Aristotle  lives.  We  assure  ourselres^  that  you 
will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  lus  father  and  of  Mace* 
don."/  When  Alexander  was  thirteen  years  old,  Aristotle 
commenced  this  employment,  as  the  voung  prince  was  then 
found  able  to  receive  and  digest  his  instructions.  ^'  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  greatness  of  the  one  was 
owing  to  the  instructions  of  the  other;  but  it  is  no  more 
eertain  that  the.  one  conquered  the  worid,  than  that  the 
other's  opinions  predominated  over  men's  understandings 

/  during  sixteen  centuries. '/  ' 

'  '  lBucephalui.^-TheTe  was  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip 
a  war-horse,  a  noble,  strong,  fiery,  geneimis^beast,- called 
Bucephaltu.  The  ojvner  wo^d  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents, 
about  7436  dollars.  The  king  went  into  the  plains  attended 
by  his  courtiers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfections  of  this 
horse.  But,  upon  trial,  he  i4ppeared  so  very  fierce,  and 
pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to 
mount  him.  Philip,  being  angry  that  so  furious  and 
unmanageable  a  creature  had  been  sent  him,  ^ve  orders 
for  their  carrying  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was 
present  at  thai  time,  cried  out,  ^^What  a  noble  horee  they 
are  going  to  5ose  for  want  of  address  and  boldness  to  back 
him!"  Ph5U'|>,  at  first,  considered  these  words  as  the 
e£fect  of  folly  a  ad  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men ;  but 
as  Alexander  insisted  still  more  upon  what  he  hs^  said,  uid 
was  very  mucli  vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creature  just  going 
to  be  sent  home  again,  his  father  gave  him  leave  to  try 
what  be  ^{tM  do.    The  ypong  pii^oei  orerjoyed  at  thi« 
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permission,  goes  up  to  Buc^balus^  takes  hold  of  the  bridle, 
and  tnms  his  head  tb  the  sun,  having  observed,  that  the 
thing  which  frightened  him  was  his  own  shadow,  he  seeing 
it  dance  about,  or  sink  down,  in  proportion  as  he  moved. 
He,  therefore,  first  stroked  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and 
soothed  ^him  with  his  voice.  '  Then,  seeing  his  mettle 
abate,  and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  let  fall  his 
cloak,  and,  springing  swiftlv  upon  his  back,  first  slackened 
the  rein,  wi&out  once  striking  or  vexing  him ;  and  when 
he  perceived  that  his  fire  wa^  ^)oled,  that  he  was  no  longer 
so  furious  and  violent,  and  wanted  only  to  move  forwc^, 
he  gave  him  the  rein,  and,  spurring  him  with  great  vigor, 
animated  him  with  his  voice  to-  his  full  speed.  While  this 
was  doing,  PhiHp  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear,  and 
did  not  once  open  their  lips.  But  when  the  {Hince,  after 
havings  run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride  at  hb 
having  broke  a  horse  which  was  judged  absolutely  ungov- 
ernable, all  the  courtiers  endeavored  to  outvie  one  another 
in  their  applfi.uses  and  congratulations ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
Philip  shed  tears  of  joy  on  the  occasion,  and  embracing  Alex- 
ander after  he  waa  alighted,  and  kissing  his  head,  he  said  to 
him^  ^^  My  son^  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee ;  for 
Macedoii  is  below  thy  merit."    | 

No  one  could  afterwards  mount  Bucephalus  but  Alexander. 
Long  did  diis  noble  animal  share  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his 
master;  and  this  was  the  horse  that  Alexander'  delighted  to 
honor.  Having  disappeared  in  the  counitTy  of  the  Uscii, 
^  Alexander  issued  a  proclamation^  commanding  his  horse  to 
be  restored;  otherwise,  ^hat  he  would  ravage  the  whole 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  This  command  was  immedi- 
ately obeyed.  So  dear  was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander ;  and 
so  terrible  was  Alexander  to  the  Barbarians.  One  of  the 
eities  which  he  founded  in  India,  he  named  BucepkaUct.^ 

Alexander  immediately  after  his  father's  death  m-  ^ 
cended  his  throne ;  and  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  ^' 
the  administration  of  the  government  would  lose  noth- 
ing by  the  change.  f 
^^is  first  enterprise  was  against  the  barbarous, and  warlike 
nations  that  lay  north  and  west  of  Macedon/  Wherever  he 
turned  his  face,  all  opposition  vanished  before  him.  On 
&e  death  of  his  father,  many  powerful  and  independent 
tribes  oi  Thrace  had  seized  the  opportunity,  expecting  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  inexperience  and  youth  of  his  son. 
But  Alexander,  akhough  he  was  now,  and  from  the  moment 
of  his  accession  to  the  throncy  preparing  tor  the  invasion  of 
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Penis,  det^mined  to  conyince  tb^m,  that  they  htd  BOtU]^ 
to  hope  from  his  inexperience,  nor  to  expect  frwn  his  neg^ 
gence.  At  the  head  of  a  well  af^xHnted  army,  and  untk 
generals  whom  his  father  had  taught  the  art  of  war,  he 
penetrate  into  Thrace,  and  was  victorious  in  several  shaip 
encounters.  He  crossed  the  Danube,  and  ^pUjed  his  tri- 
umphant stai^dard  on  the  northern  banks  of  that  river.  JThere 
many  ndghboring  nations,  struck  widi  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
sent  him  their  submission  in  the  humblest  terms.  \ 

But,  while  he  was  marching  and  conquering  in  the  wilds 
of  Europe,  a  rqx>rt  was  spread  in  Greece,  that  he  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Whether  the  bdief  of  this  was  real  or 
pretended,  the  perfidious  Greeks,  though  they  had  just 
Before  coo^imented  him  by  appointing  him  general  of 
Greece,  began  now  industriowy  to  foment  a  war  with 
Macedon. I  Athens,  Sparta, andparticulariy .Thebes,  were  at 
the  head  of  this  attempt  f  The  news  of  this  diversion 
reiM^hed  the  youthful  conqueror  as  he  was  ceady  to  return. 
In  eleven  days  he  was  seen  before  Thebes  j^which  ancient 
and  venerable  city  he  had  destined  to  utter  destruction.  He 
took  it  by  storm,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
levelled  it  with  Uie  ground./  Thus  ended  the  city  of  Cad- 
mus, after  having  remained  one  of  the  heads  of  Greece  710 
years.    . 

/The  Greeks,  struck  with  dread  at  the  fate  of  Thdbes, 
sent  ambassadors  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Alexander, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  nofthem  ex- 
pediti<m.  /  Never  did  the  character  of  a  nation  undergo  a 
greater  cnange,  than  that  of  Greece, /from  the  times  of 
Miltiades  to  uiose  of  Alexander.  /  They  now  were  as.  low 
as  they  had  been  exdted;  as  feeble  as  they  had  been 
strong ;  and  as  mean  and  base  as  they  had  been-  noble  and 
ma§^ifieent  Indeed,  so  rapid  was  their  declension,  that 
the  fortune  of  Alexander  was  to  them  rather  a  favor  than  a 
scourge. 

But  jiothing  could  exceed  the  decision  and  despatch  of 
his  counsels,  the  energy  of  his  preparations,  or  the  rapi<fity 
of  his  motions.  He  despbed  all  slower  counseb,  all  delays, 
and  even  the  usual  precautions,  which  commonly  retard 
warlike  schemes.  ^His  father's  ablest  generals  were  as- 
tonished at  die  vigor  and  success  with  which  he  executed 
the  boldest  plans.  /One  reason  he  assigned  for  invading 
Persia  was,  la  pretended  suspioien,  that  their  emissaries 
Ind  be^  ccmeemed  in  the  murder  of  his  father ; '  although 
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die  impartial  render  of  history  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  of 
a  very  different  nature, 

Alexander,  having  intrusted  his  domestic  concerns  (for 
such  now  were  those  of  Macedon  and  Ghreece)  to  Antipater, 
set  forward  on  his  Persian  expedition,  at  the  head  (^  an 
army  consisting  of  6,000  horse  and  30,000  foot  /In  twenty 
days,  he  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  where  he  cussed  with- 
out opposition  into  Asia. 

With  ,so.  small  an  army,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  it  is 
douhtful,  'which  is  most  admirable,  the  boldness,  or  the 
success,  of  Alexander's  vast  enterprise.  -  His  army  was  truly 
a  veteran  army.  Consisting  of  old  men,  who  had  fought  in 
the  earlier  wars  of  his  father  and  uncle.  His  soldiers  were 
gray  headed,  and,  when  imbodied,  they  resembled  the  ven- 
erable senate  of  some  ancient  republic  Their  dependence 
was  not  on  the  swiftness  of  their  feet,  but  on  the  strength 
of  their  arms. 

The  extensive  regions  of  the  Persian  empire  were  in- 
habited by  various  nations,  without  any  common  bond  of 
religion,  manners,  language,  or  government  Their  capi- 
tol  cities  were  dissolved  in  luxury ;  and  their  provinces  had 
U>ng  been  in  a  state  of  real  dismemberment,  for  want  of 
any  combining  system  of  policy,  either  civil  or  military. 
Murders,  treasons  and  assassinations  were  the  usual  steps  to 
^e  throne ;  and,  when  seated  there,  the  monarch's  business 
was  Kttle  better. 

Although  the  Persians  were  abundantiy  forewarned  of 
Alexander's  intentions,  yet  they,  suffered  him  to  advance 
into  tiieir  dominions  unmolested  either  by  sea  or  land.  In 
their  confusion  and  alarm,  which  every  day  s^engthened  by 
intelligence  of  the  rapid  advances  of  tiie  Greeks,  the  advice 
of  their  ablest  counsellors  Was  rejected,  either  through 
ignorance  or  envy.  The  most  skilful  generals  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Darius  urged  the  ptter  impolicy  of  risking  a  general 
battie  with  Alexander,  whose  impetuous  valor,  now  enhan- 
ced by  the  necessity  df  conquering,  would  drive  him  into 
the  most  desperate  effbrts.f  It  Was  tnerefore  advised  to  lay 
waste  the  wide  country  before  him,  and  tame  his  courage  by 
delays,  t  By  this  policy,  Fabius  afterwards  checked  the  prog- 
ress of  Hannibal,  and  saved  Rome. 

/  But  the  foolish  and  haughty  satraps  of  Persia  rejected 
ihis  advFce  with  disdain,  as  imworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
empire  of  .Cyrus,  especially  as  it  came  from  Memnon,  the 
Bhodiany  the  only  general,  however,  in  the  armies  of 
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Parhii,  whose  opposition  appeared  at  all  £oniudable  to  AIex«» 
ander.  This  great  man,  nowever,  was  soon  removed  bj 
death;  and  Darins  was  left  to  the  folly  and  perfidy  pf  men, 
who  knew  no  language  but  that  of  flattery. 

/The  river  Granicus^  issues  from  Mount  Ida,  in  the  Lesser 

Phrvffia,  bM  fal)s  into  the  Propontis. //On  the  eastern  banks 

of  this  river,  the  Persian  commanders  assembled  their  forces 

with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  determined  to  resist 

33^*  the  shock  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  thb  place  the 
scouts  of  Alexander  brought  him  the  desired  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Persians  were  assembled  in  considerable 
force.  As  he  approached  the  river,  he  perceived  Uie  Persian 
army  on  the  opposite  bank«  Determined  on  an  attack,  he 
immediately  made  dispositions  for  crossing  the  river^  His 
cavalry  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  displayed  the  formi- 
dable Macedonian  phalanx  of  infantry,  divided  into  eight 
sections.    A  line  was  instanUy  formed. 

While  these  arrangements  were  making,  Parmenio,  a  gen- 
eral as  celebrated  for  bravery  as  for  caution,  remonstrated 
against  crossing  the  river  in  such  dangerous  circumstances. 
The  channel,  uiough  fordable,  was  deep  and  rough,  the  cur- 
rent rapid,  and  the  bank  steep  and  rocky.  The  enemy  stood 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  the  river  must ,  be  forded,  and 
the  bank  ascended,  under  showers  of  arrows  and  darts. 
But  nothing  could  intimidate  Alexander.  He  leaped  Upon 
his  horse,  assumed  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  gave 
the  left  to  Parmenio.  As  he  dispersed  hu  orders,  a  fearful 
silence  ensued,  and  both  .armies  expected  the  onset  In  a 
few  moments,  the  Macedonian  trumpet  was  heard  from  all 
the  line,  and  the  whole  was  seen  enuring  the  river. 

As  they  reached  the  opposite  bank,  the  shock  was 
dreadful ;  for  the  Persians,  who  fought  for  life  and  empire, 
received  them  with  the  most  obstinate  bravery.  Alexander 
was  conspicuous  by  the  brightness  of  his  armor,  the  terror 
of  his  voice,  the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  and 
the  victory  and  death  which  attended  his  arm.  He  infused 
his  spirit  into  his  army.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  brave 
where  he  was.  But  his  intrepidity  led  him  into  dangers, 
which  none  but  himself  ever  seemed  destined  to  escape. 
His  spear  was  broken  in  his  hand ;  his  helmet  saved  his  life 
from  the  stroke  of  a  battie-axe;  ^d  the  brave  Clitusywhom 
he  afterwards  murdered  in  the  fury  of  pi^sion,  saved  liim  at 
the  same  instant  from  the  stroke  of  a  cimeter,  which  must 
hive  proved  £atal. 
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The  Ibftone  of  tkan  day  inm  newlj  dedded,  b^fare  the 
piialiaix  of  iBiiamfrj  coold  ascend  from  the  river.  Their 
dread^  9mpfic%  ^tteriag  with  steel,  cmnpleted  the  victory; 
and  the  Persians  vrere  Either  killed,  taken,  or  di»ersed. 
Besides  that  tMs -battle  seemed  to  presage  the  Aiture  fortune 
of  the  W9ii^  it  ^as  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Darius,  who  here  . 
lost  several  of  his  ablest  commanders^  with  about  ^0,000  j 
men^  while,  incredible  to  reiate^/Alexsj^der  lost  only  80  wor 

The  fortune  of  no  comifueior  is  better  known  than  that 
of  Al^umd^.  (  Hb  only  impedunent  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  Persian^,  memed  to  be  the  great  extent  <^  ti^ir  terri- 
^' tones,  and  the  distance  of  their  capitals  and  fortresses^ 
j  I>ariaa  Codomanus  displayed  litde  else  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  which  was  to  put  a  period  to  his  empire,  but  weakness, 
cowardice,  tiie  most  stupid  ignorance,  extreme  vanity,  and 
a  total  incapacity  either  of  governing  a  kingdom,  or  of  com- 
manding an  army,  j 

Between  the  battle  of  Graaicus  and  that  of  Issus,  where 
Darius  commanded  in  person,  nothing  took  place  worthy  of 
insertioiiin  this  eompend;^  In  general,  the  masteriy  policy 
of  an  extensive  plan  of  operations,  united  safety  with 
despatch,  and  crowned  every  movement  with  success,  as 
much  to  the  glory  of  the  invaders,  as  the.  ruin  <^  the  inv»« 
ded. 

The  defenceless  nations  of  the  Lei»er  Asia,  sSki  their 
ambassadors  in  throngs  to  deprecate  the  vengeance,  implore 
the  metcfj  or  court  the  alHance,  of  the  young  hero.  But 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  with  a  cderity,  which  almost 
denied  access  to  his  £uBt«hearted,  but  nimble-footed  sup- 
pliants. 

Parmenio,  the  next  in  command  to  Alexander,  was  deft- 
patched  on  various  excurnons,  eitiier  to  receive  submissions, 
or  .to  reduce  such  strong  holds  as  mi^t  dare  to  ^^d  a 
siege ;  but  the  king  of  Maced<m  himself  held  a  more  regular 
Hne  of  march,  and  hahed  at  the  great  dties.  When  arrived 
at  ancient  Troy,  he  per^wmed  splendid  sacrifices  and  honors 
at  the  tomb  of /Achilles^  his  great  maternal  progenitor.  It  is 
allowed  by  itH,/that  he  took  tluif  hero  for  bis  model.  So  en^ 
amored  was  he  <^  the  eharacl^  and  glory  of  Adbilles,  thi^ 
he  constantly  carried  Homers  Iliad  in  his  pockety  and  read 
in  k  almost  every  day  and  hour.,    i 

The  delays  of  the  Grecian  army  led  Darius  to  imafpne, 
that  fear  kept  the  Greeks  at  a  distance. 
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To  ghne  the  young  rd^er  a  view  of  die  dmrtder  of  die 
Persian  monasch  and  nation,  and  generallj  of  the  imperial 
pomp  of  die  ancient  Asiatics,  we  stM  here  descend  to  a 
Drier  detail  of  the  preparations  of  Darins,  and  particnlairly  of 
the  order  c^  the  camps  and  movements,  width  we  translate 
and  abridge,  from  Quintus  Curtins's  Life  of  Alexander.  We 
deem  this  i^iparent  disproportion  allowable,  both  from 
having  promised  it,  in  our  preface,  and  (iKNn  die  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  events,  to  which  it  leads. 
/  Darius  Codomanns  may  be  compared  with  Lonis  XVI.  of 
France.  /  If  the  term  umoceiU  or  inoffenawe  is  a|^licable  to 
an  absolute  monarch,  they  were  both  among  the  most  inno^ 
cent,  inoffensive,  or  harmless  of  their  req>eetive  dynasties. 
When  Darius  perceived,  at  a  distance,  the  gathering  storm, 
rising  from  Macedon,  he  sent  a  splendid  and  haughty 
deputation  to  Alexander,  in  which  he  declared  himself  to 
be  the  king  of  kkigs^  and  the  relation  of  the  gods,  and  that 
Alexander  was  his  servant.  Thb  commission  was  given  to 
the  satraps  of  the  empire,  livith  orders  to  seize  the  mad  boy^ 
(for  so  he  termed  Alexander;)  to  whip  him  severely, .to 
clothe  him  in  mock  purple,  and.  bring  him  hound  to  him ; 
moreover,'  to  sink  his  ships,  in  which  he  had  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  aend  his  army  in  chains,  into  exile,  jto 
the  fardier  shore  of  the  Red  Seiv/  The  Persian  lords,  inr 
trusted  with  this  gentle  office,  assembled  what  they  thou^ 
a  sufficient  force,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Granicus,  where 
they  intended  to  execute,  to  every  punctilio,  the  orders  of 
the  monarch  of  Asia.     They  found'it  no  easy  task  to  seize 

thp  MAD  BOY.  - 

.'The  only  great  military  character  at  diis  time  in  the 
service  of  Darius,  was  Memnon,  the  Rhodian.  y^at  expe* 
rienced  soldier  comprehended,  at  once,  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  this  threatening  war;  and  advised  his  master 
to  the  only  expedient,  which  could  have  exhausted  the  im- 
petuous fire  01  the  mad  hay^  so  much  despised  at  the  Persian 
court.  Memnon's  advice,  together  with  its  rejection,  has 
been  already  noticed;  as  also  the  result  of  the  affair  at  the 
Granicus. 

-/The  loss  of  the  battie  and  so  great  a  part  of  the  army* 
of  Granicus,  for  the  first  time,  roused  die  king  of  Persia 
from  his  dreams  of  security,  and  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
imperious  necessity  of  decisive  measures..    Without  loss  of 

*  Prolvibly  tSboiiX  one  tenth  part  of  th«  Pernan  anny  ftll  in  th« 
bftttle  of  Graiucus.^£i. 
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time,  be  ^ndeurored  to  widd  tnd  eoneentnte  tbe  atieiigdi  of 
his  eoEipire,  on  an  emergency,  "which  htd  not  oeemrred  since 
the  days  of  Cyrus. 

The  regions  of  Asia  have  always  heen  populo^;  and 
Darius  found  no  difficulty  in  assemUing  an  army  answeraUa 
to  the  dignity  of  the  kkig  of  kmg$.  He  assembled  his  forces 
on  the  ^ains  of  Babylon,  and  determining  t6  command*  in 
person,  made  his  dispositions  accordingly. 

According  to  va  ancient  custom  of  the  Persians,  he  began 
his  march,  to  meet  ^e  enemy,  at  smirise,  and  in  the  fol^* 
lowipg  order.  Foremo^  went  the  magi,  supporting,  on 
altars  of  massy  silver,  what  the  Persians  call  the  sacred  and 
eternal  fire.  They  began  to  move  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  given  from  the  king's  pavilion,  at  the  same  time 
chanting  a  hymn,  mitable  to  the  grand  occasion.  The 
magi  were  foflowed  by  three  hundred  and  six^-five  youths, 
a  number  equal  to  the  days  of  the  year,  veiled  in  Tvrian 
purple.  A  i^eifdid  charioC  sacred  to  Jove,  followed  these, 
drawn  by  white  horses;  and  then,  a  horse  of  wonderful 
size,  which  they  called  Uie  steed  of  ike  sum.  Behind  these, 
were  ten  chariots,  richly  embossed  widi  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  follow^  -  by  the  cavalry  of  twelve  nations, 
with  various  arms  and  enngns.  A  corps  oi  10,000  chosen 
warriors,  arrayed  in  Ae  most  superb  style  oi  Eastern  mag- 
nificence, covered  w&h  geld  and  gems,  whom  they  called 
the  mnwftal  ftcn^ivent  n^it;  and  they  were  fdkmed  by 
15,000  men,  denominated  the  kmg^s  reiaiUmSy  dressed  in  a 
style  of  the  most  costly  and  efifeminale  hixury.  Next  to 
these  went  a  band  called  the  Doryphorij  dressed  in  royol 
apparel ;  before  whom  moved  tiie  superb  and  lofty  chariot 
of  the  king,  supported  on  each  hand  by  divine  emblems, 
emblajsed  with  pearis  of  inestimable  value,  and  bearing  the 
images-of  Ninus  and  Belus,*  the  founders  of  the  Assyriaa 
empire,  with  %  golden  eagle.  ? 

.  The  dress  of  the  Idn^  was  distinguished  by  every  pos« 
sibie  maik  of  the  most  luxurious  weidth,  the  moett  gorgeous 
Maze  of  geinsand  gold.  Ten  thousand  spearmen  fc^owed 
his  chariot,  armed  with  silver  q>ears,  and  darts  of  glitter* 
inggold.  On  his  right  hand  and  left,  about  200  of  bis  fam« 
ily  connexions  attended,  and  were  enclosed  in  a  body  of 

*  Nimvod  was  the  fonnder  of  Babylon,  and  Ariitor  of  Ninereh.  H 
is  poffibld,  thai  Betus  might  be  another  name  fbr  J>limrod,  and  JV^ntif 
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lOyOOO  mfaBtry,  die  king'tf  body-guardf.  Behind  liiete,  tt  a 
shoi^  distance,  Sisygambb  the  motherland  Stathra  the  wife^ 
of  Darius,  rode  in  separate  chariots.  A  multitude  of  women ; 
in  short,  the .  children  and  menials  and  peUicei  of  the  king, 
came  next,  under  a  strong  guard ;  and  the  light  armed,  even 
a  multitude  of  nations,  broosht  up  the  rear. 

It  is  said,  by  our  author,  mat  one  day,  while  Barius  was 
viewing  this  immense  army,  he  ^imed  to  Charidemus,  a 
veteran  Greek,  who  had  fled  his  country,  from  hatred  and 
fear  of  Alexander,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  think, 
that  even  the  sight  of  such  an  army  would  be  sufficient  to 
afirighten  Alexander  and  his  handful  of  Greeks  ?  Charide- 
mus, forgetful  of  regid  pride  and  vanity,  made  answer, 
^^  This  army,  so  superbly  equipped,  this  huge  mass  -of  so 
many  nations,  drawn  together  from  all  the  East,  may  be 
terrible  to  nations  like  themselves,  may  shine  in  purple 
and  gold,  may  glitter  in  arms  and  wealth,  so  as  to  dazzle 
the  eye,  and  exceed  conception.  .But  the  Macedonian 
forces,  of  stem  visage  and  roughly  clad,  cover  the  impene- 
trable strength  of  their  firm  battalions  widi  shields  and 
n>ears.  In  the  solid  column  <^  tiieir.  infaiitry,  which 
they  call  die  phalanx,  man  b  crowded  to  man,  and  arm^ 
to  arms.  They  learn  to  keep  rank,  and  to  follow  the 
standard  at  the  slightest  signal.  Whatever  is  commanded, 
they  all  hear.  Nor  are  the  soldiers  less  fikilful  than  their 
officers,  to  halt,  to  wheel,  to  form  the  crescent,  to  display 
their  wing,  or  change  the  order  of  battle.-  Think  not  that 
they  value  gold  and  silver.  Virtuous  poverty  is  Ae  mistress 
of  their  discipline.  When  weary,  the  earth  is  their  bed ; 
by  whatever  food  that  comes  to  hand,  they  answer  the  caUs 
of  hunger ;  and  their  repose  is  shorter  than  the  night  And 
can  we  think,  that  these  Thessalian,  Acamanian.  and  ^tolian 
horsemen,  a  band  invincible  in  war,  clad  in  glittering  steel, 
can  be  vanquished  by  slings,  and  spears  of  wood  ?  No.  You 
need  .troops  Ukt  them,  to  contend  successfully  with  them. 
From  that  land,  which  gave  them  birth,  auxiliaries  must  be 
sou^t.  Would  you,  therefore,  hope  to  vanquish  Alexander, 
strip  off  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  your  army  is  eldom- 
ed  and  hire  soldiers,  like  his,  who  can  defend  your  coun- 
try.V^ 

Darius,  though  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  temper, 
yet  now  agitated  by  fear  and  jealousy,  and  of  course,  be- 
come cowardly  and  cruel,  in  a  rage  at  remarks  so  just,  and 
advice  so  pungent,  ordered  the  unfortunate  Charidemus  to 


be  inictMiUy  1>eheft<l<Hl ;  and  it  WftA  accoidiiig^y  doue.  ^  Lik« 
all  oilier  lutih  aud  ioolitth  spirits,  he  perpetrated  in  haste,  am 
atrocity,  which  h,e  could  not  retrieve  by  lasting  and  bitter 
remorse. 

The  Persian  king,  soon  after,  set  forward  with  this  vast 
cavalcade,  probably  of  near  a  million  c^  souls,  in  quest  of  the 
hardy  band  of  Greeks,  who  dispersed,  captivated,  or  slew, 
all  who  came  in  their  way.  ^ow  diiiQferent  his  army  and 
his  whole  conduct  from  those  of  the  gpreat  Cyrus,  when  he 
marched  from  the- same  countries  to.  encounter  Cresus,  king 
ofLydia !  and  how  different  in  the  result^. 

The  death  of  Memnon,  the  only  general  of  Didrius  for 
whose,  military  talents  Alexan4cf  had  the  least  respect,  gave 
confidence  to  the  Greeks,  and  struck  a  deadly  damp  to  the 
hope  and  courage  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Although  MemF- 
non^s  advice  had  heen  slighted,  merely  to  gratify  Uie  vain* 
glorious  pride  of  his  haughty  rivals,  yet  his  loss  was  felt  and 
d^lored ;  and  Darius  perceived  hiinself  surrounded  by  the 
ministers  of  his  pride  and  foUy,  from  whom  he  had  litUe  to 
f'xpect,  but  stupidity,  treachery  and  cowardice. 

At  the  hekd  of  this  unwieldy  mass  of  people,  Darius 
moved  (rdm  the  plains  of  Asia,  norAwaitl,  toward  the 
mountains  of  Syria,  in  quest  of  a  handfui  of  Greeks,  whom 
still  he  affected  to  despise.  And  wdl  he  might  have 
despised  them,  had  he  not  been  a  stranger  to  the  art  ef 
war,  as  well  as- to  the  proper  use  of  his  own  resources.  An 
attention  to  the  advice  of  Charidemus  n^ight  have  saved  him. 
By  a  little  augmentation  of  his  Grecian  atixiliaries,  he  might 
have  easily  opposed  to  Alexander,  a. number  of  Greeks  equal 
to  the  Macedonian  army ;  as  he  had  already  in  his  army,  a 
powerful  body  of  Greeks  who  constituted  his  most  efficient 
force.  !^othing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  the 
Athenians,  Lacedemonians,  and,ittdeed,  to  all  the  peninsida, 
than  the  fall  of  Alexander,  from  whose  triumfdis  they  expect- 
ed nothing  but  chains. 

Had  they  seen  a  power  in  the  field. able  to  resist  the 
conqueror,  or  even  to  protract  the  war,  they  would  have 
lent  their  ^aid.  But  the  counsellors  of  Darius  were  tmable 
to  form  aay  regular,  {^an.  Inflated  with  the  empty  name 
of  the  empire  of  CyruSy  from  which  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  Gyms  had  long  since  d^arted,  they  dictated  no>thing  but 
rashness  and  folly.  /  They  evan  counselled  Darius  te  put 
the  Grecian  troops  to  the  sword,  for  fear  they  might  prove 
trfilM^h^rous,  and  desert  his  standard  in  the  day  of  battle.  / 
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In  the  Mne  of  Alexander's  mateh,  an  entrance  mtb  C3icia 
was  commanded  by  a  pass  over  a  mountain,  where  a  very 
few  men  might  have  stopped  the  progress  of  a  powerful 
army.  This  pass  was  commanded  by  Arsames,  governor  of 
Cilicia.  /  Instead  ^  defending  it,  on  the  approadi  of  Alex- 
ander, Ihe  dastardly  Persians  fled,  before  the  Chreeks  came 
in  sight  / 

y  Alexander,  when  he  gained  the  height,  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  hb  good  fortune^  nor  conld  he  bnt  perceive,  that 
such  an  advantage,  so  readdly  abandoned  by  the  Persians, 
gave  a  sure  indication  of  his  future  success.  Yet,  in  passing 
diese  mountains,  he  kept  continually  before  his  army,  bands 
of  light  armed  Thracians,  who  might  secure  him  from  am- 
buscade and  surprise. 

Tarsus,  afterward  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul,  a 
principal  city  of  Cilicia,  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Persians, 
m  order  to  plnnder  it ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  Parmenio.y^The  ablest  counsellors  of  Darius  urg- 
ed him  to  return  to  the  extensive  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  his  innumerable  forces  might  act  to  advantage ;  or  at 
least,  that  his  army  should  be  divided,  and  led  on  to  encoun- 
ter the  Greeks  at  different  times  atd  places;    - 

Darius  was  especially  induced  to  veject  this  salutary 
advice,  by  intellig^ce  that  Alexander  was  dangerously 
sick.  He  therefore  hastened  his  march,  and  came  up  with 
Alexander,  at  the  bay  of  Issus./  Yet  when  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  Macedonian  army  was  near  and  approaching, 
Darius  was  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed.  He  had  en- 
tertained a  vain  confidence,  that  the-Greeks  would  retire  at 
his  appoach,  and  not  dare  to  hazard  a  battle  with  an  army 
like  his.  Indeed,  had  he  possessed  the  talents  of  AlexandeY, 
the  army  of  the  latter  would  not  have  sufficed  his  innumera- 
ble host  for  handfuls. 

Darius  gave  the  command  of  his  right  wing  tQ  Nabarzanes, 
to  which  he  added  light  troops,  composed  of  slingers  and 
archers,  to  die  amount  of  20,000.     In  the  centre  of  this  wing, 
Thymodes  was  placed  at  the  head  of  20,000  Greeks, 
333  •     a  power  of  itself  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  Macedo- 
nian phaknx.    It  was,  indeed,  the  flower  and  strengtlr 
of  his  army.    The  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Aristode-* 
mus,  a  Theesalian,  wi^  20,000  infantry.    To  these  he  add- 
ed the  most  warlike  bands  of  the  allied  nations.     In  this  wing 
the  king  himself  fought,  with  3000  chosen  cavalry,  his  body 
guards  sastaked  by  40,000  intotry.     Near  tbeae^  were 


/. 
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Ttnged  the  Hyrcaniaa  and  Median  hone^  a  powerful  body 
of  cavalry;  and,  "finaUyi  many  thousanda/of  auxiliary  forces. 
In  front  of  this  array,  six  thousand  slingers  and  archers  moy- 
ed  forward  to  commence  the  battle. 

The  place  for  the  battle  was  most  unfortunate  for  Darius. 
A  narrow,  irregular  plain,  United  on  one  side  by.  the  sea, 
and  on  the  others  by  mountains  and  declivities,  enabled 
Alexander  to  display  as  wide  a  front  as  Darius,  and  gave  a 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  mancsyvre 
among  hills  and-  mountains.^  / 

Alexander  drew  up  his  powerful  phalanx  in  front.  The 
commanjd  of  his  right  wing  he  gaye  to  Nicanor,.the'  son  of 
Parmenio.  Next  to  him  stood  Ccenos,  Perdiccas^  Ptolemy, 
Meleager  and  Amyntas ;  each  one  destined  to  a  particular 
commiMQd.  The  left  wing,  which  extended  lo  the  sea  shpre, 
was  commanded  by  Parmenio,  with  Craterus,  subject  to  hit 
orders.  The  cavalry  were  ranged  oa  each  wing;  the  Mace^ 
donian  and  Thessalian  on  the  rfght^  and  the  Peloponnesiaa 
on  the  left;  and  before  all,  as  waa  usual,  light  armed  troops, 
«rchers  and  slingers  were  stationed.  . 

When  the  armies  now  stood  in  <^n  view  of  each  other, 
Alexander  passed  before  the  front  of  his  formidable  line, 
addressing  his  officers  and  soldiers  man  by  man«  He  en- 
couriBiged  them  to  the  contest,  from  motives  of  8afety,'Hntere8t 
and  glory.  ^  He  reminded  them  of  a  series  of  victories  gained, 
when  victory  was  far  less  necessary,  l)ut  never  when  it  would 
be  more  glorious. 

/The  conflict  for  a  while  was  severe  uid  dreadful.    Darius 
did  every  thing  he  could  to  sustain  his  •  falling  throne.     lof 
deed,  the  Greeks  in  his  anny  fought  with  great  bravery,  and 
in  discipline  were  little  inferior  to  the  Macedonians.     Had 
their  numbers  been  equal,  they  might  have  influenced  the 
fortune  of  the  day.    But  an  immense  rout  and  confusion  soon 
took  plape  in  the  Persian  army ;  ^d  when  the  Greeks  saw 
themselves  contending  alone  against  a  superior  force, 
such  as  were  not  slain  either  surrendered,  or  fled  m     ^3 
despair.     Darius  soon  perceiving  all  was  lost^  with 
some  difficulty,  effected  his  escape.  / 

In  the  camp  of  Darius  was  found  considerable  treasure; 
but  what  was  most  inestimable  to  Alexander  was,  the  family 
of  the  unfortunate  Darius.  Among  other  royal  personageS| 
were  taken  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  his  children, 
and  his  queen,  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  Statira,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  finest  .women  of  antiquity.  The 
10 
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trdent  and  jootfafbl  eonqaeror,  on  Ibis  oecttioii,  ^BpUjtt, 
4ht  highest  sensihiKty  md  honor  of  a  8<^dier  and  a  hero. 
And  hia  behavior  to  those  noble  captives  mar  be  com- 
pared  with  that  of  die  great  Cyrus  before,  and  t>f  Scipio 
afterward,  on  oceasions  nearly  similar./ He  treated  them 
with  the  respeet  and  deierenee  due  to  the  elerated  rank 
of  tiieir  more  fortunate  da^s;  and  strore  by  cdmmise- 
•ratton,  pity  and  tondemess,  to  mitigate  the  seyerities  of 
their  hard  fortune./  Indeed,  his  heart,  subdued  by  the 
resistless  eharms  of  virtue,  innocence  and  beauty,  of  a 
conqueror  made  him  a  captive  in  his  turn.  He  after- 
wards married  Statira,*  and  made  her  a  second  time  queen, 
not  of  Persia  4>nlv,  but  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  Her 
second  elevation,  however,  was  soon  terminated  by  a  destiny 
more  severe  and  dreadful.  On  the  deatii  of  Alexander,  she 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  ^e  cruelty  and  ambition  of  those  blood- 
tiiirsty  harpies,  whose  first  ewe  was  to  extenninate  the  fami- 
ly of  Alexander. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  have  n>oken  of  the  siege  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  taking  of  that  celebrated 
city  by  Alexander  was  not  one  of  his  least  brilliant  exploits 
Although  conquered  and  humbled  by  tiie  Assyrians,  that 
queen  of  commercial  cities  had  regained  her  former  splen** 
dor,  and  had  forgotten  her  ancient  faU  and  degradation. 
The  Tyrians,  ha^dns  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander,  de* 
sired  to  know  his  jMcasure,  and  declared  their  submission 
to  his  will.  But  when  they  were  informed,  that  he  intend* 
ed  paying  them  a  visit,  they,  with  equal  modesty  and  firm- 
ness, sent  him  word,  that  although  they  were  di^sed  to 
do  homage  to  his  will,  yet,  as  £ey  were  an  independent 
state,  they  could  nather  admit  him  nor  tiie  Persians  to  make 
their  city  a  party*  in  the  war.  This  was  enough  for  that 
ambitious  conqueror.  He  instantiy  detennined  to  try  tiieir 
strengtii.  Tyre  was  probably  the  strongest  city  in  Western 
Asia. 

This  great  ci^  was  separated  firom  the  shore  by  a  nar- 
row strait  oi  half  a  mile  in  width.  Its  walls  were  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  miles  in  circuit  Its  provisions 
and  naval  and  military  stores  were  very  great  As  Alexan- 
der had  Htde  hc^  of  taking  the  city  but  by  land,  he  con- 
itructed  a  mole  across  die  fi^.    This  was  done  with  vast 

*  The  Statin  whom  Alexander  married,  was  probably  the  daagblcf 
•f  Dados,  and  not  liU  queen ;  thoiighiUriiixne  also  was  dtattia.    JBik 
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hbot  vad  danger  to  Ac  Oreeks ;  ind  ymB  no  sooner  done, 
tiian  burnt  by  the  Tyrkns.  In  this  inveterate  siege,  which 
lasted  seven  months,  every  expedient  of  force  and  art 
was  emplc^ed  on  b<^  sides;  and  it  may  besalely  said, 
that  na  city  was  ^er  attacked  with  greater  vigor,  or  de* 
fended  wiUi  more  resolnte  bravery.  But  what  could  resist 
the  genius  <^  Alexander  ?  The  dty  at  length  was  taken^ 
and  so  far  destroyed  as  never  again  4o  recover  its .  former 
splendor.  Th^  subjection  of  Phoenicia  fc^owed  the  re- 
duction of  Tyre;  and,  if  twe  except  the  brave  resistance 
of  the  fortress  of  daza,  Alexander  met  with  little  more 
resistance,  till  he  arriv^  in  Egypt/  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  which  was  to  bear  his  name..^Aiex 
andria^  in  twenty  years,  became  one  of  the  pruK^al  cities 
of  the  East 

The  unhi^y^Daiins  was  imable  to  repel  foro^  invisiea 
Hb  hand  was  never  formed  to  hold  with  steadiness,  strength 
and^dignity,  the  ^rdns  of  entire. 

Escaped  from  the  batde  of  Issus,  he  hastened  bade  to  the 
seat  of  his  ^npire ;  and,  as  soon  as  poss3>le,  and  with  no 
great  difficulty,  assembled  a  numerous  army.  Could  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  great  Cyrus,  have  actuated  him  for 
but  a  few  months,  the  declining  fortnne  of  his  kingdom 
would  have  assumed  a  different  aspect 

We  can  say  little  more  in  this  place,  than  that  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  subdued  Egypt*  and  Persia,  and  even 


*  The  battle  of  Qengamela  and  the  fiite  of  Daiins  appear  to  be  de- 
•erving  of  notice,  even  in  a  compend. 

After  AlexandW  had  conquered  Egypt,  He  returned  to  PhflBnicia. 
He  spent  some  time  at  Tyre  to  fettle  his  affiurs  in  that  region.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Persia  ^^d  three  times  solioited  peace 
of  Alexander ;  but  in  vain.  Alexander  would  not  listen  to  anj 
overtures  for  peace,  but -upon  condition,  that  Darius  would  yield  to  him 
the  whole  empire.  This,  Darius  was  unwilling  to  do.  He  therefore 
applied  himself  to  make  prep'arations-fbr  another  battle.  Accordingly, 
he  Collected  at  Babylon,  a  vast  army  of  more  than  half  a  million  sol- 
diers, and  taking  the  field,  he  marched  toward  Nineveh.  Alexander 
had  already  taken  the  field  with  an  army  of  about  fifty  thousand,  and 
having  passed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  was  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  had  the  happineiM  to  find  beyond  the  Tigris,  at  a  nnall  vil 
iage  called  Gaogamela,  not  many  miles  ihmi  Nineveh.  At  this  village, 
a  tremendous  battle  was  fought,  in  which  forty  thousand  Persians  were 
•lain,  snd  only  five  hundred  Macedonians.  This  battle  was  decisive 
against  the  Persians.  It  decided  the  fate  of  Darius,  and  transferred  the 
empire  to  Alexander.  This  battle  is  generally  caUed  the  battle  of  Arbel*; 
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penetrated  far  Into  India.  His  conqneita  eomprdiended 
the  most  enii^teaed  parts  oC  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
fairest  portion  of  die  habitable  giobe./  After  lus  retnm 
from  the  East,  his  attention  xnras  directed  to  the  establishp 
nent  of  order  and  regular  government  throughout  his 
extensive  empire.  In  matters  id  ibis  nature/lie  ^owed  no 
le^  capacity,  than  he  had  done  at  the  heaa  of  his  armies/ 
But  here  hu  designs  were  never  tsarried  into  effect/ While 
planning  the  future  prosperity  of  his  empire — ^while  re- 
ceiving embassies  from  all  quarters  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
even  before  he  had  vtime  to  realize  to  what  an  elevated 
height  of  honorj  ^ory  and  dominion  he.  had  arisen, 
^3  '  he  was  seized  with  a  raging  fever  at  Babylon,  which 
terminated  his  life  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
13th  of  his  reign.  / 

How  sudden  and  how  awfui  the  change  from  the  summit 
of  earthly  glory  to  the -dreary  and  silent  tomb !  No  conquer- 
or was  ever  more  fortunate  than  he ;  no  hero  more  brave; 
no  monarch:  more  splendid.  For  thirteen  years,  his  life  was 
a  rapid  series  of  successes,  victories,  conquests  and  triumphs. 
But  death  in  an  unexpected,  untimely  hour,  closed  ^tbe 
scene.  .^  . 

Alexander  was  said  to  be  of  low  stature,  and  not  well 
formed;    yet  in   genius,  vigor,  activity  and  elevation  of 
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because  Arbela  was  the  nearest  town  of  any  considerable  note,  being 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Gaugamela.  The  battle  of  Gauga- 
mela  was  fought  in  Oct.  331  years  B.  C.  and  almost  exactly  two 
years  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  After  his  defeat  at  Gaugamela,  the 
wretched  Darius  fled  to  Ecbatana  in  'Media,  where  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  unmolested  till  the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  mean  time,  Alex- 
ander, having  settled  bis  affairs  m  Persia,  and  burnt  Persepolis,  the 
ancient  capital,  pursued  after  Darius.  Upon  intelligence  of  tlus,  Dari- 
us exerted  hie  utmost  efforts  to  make  his  escape.  While  With  the  lit- 
tle army,  which  he  had  collected,  he  was  flying  before  Alexander's,  his 
protectors  became  his  enemies.  By  two  traitors,  Bessus,  governor  at 
Bactria,  and  Nabprzanes,  another  noble  Persian,  he  was  cruelly  seized, 
bound,  confined  in  ar  close  carriage,  and  in  thig  manner  '  carried 
for  several  days.  When  Alexander  drew  near,  Darius  was  most  inhu- 
manly stabbed  in  several  places,  and  left  weltering  in  his  blood.  He 
soon  expired,  and  Alexander,  arriving  imm^iately  after,  wept  to  be- 
hold the  horrid  spectacle.  Casting  his  cloak  over  the  mangled  body^ 
he  commanded,  that,  bmng  wrapped  in  this,  it  should  be .  sent  to  thd 
near  relatives  of  Darius,  at  Susa ;  though,  being  murdered  in  Bac- 
tria, the  distance  was  f>robably  1000  miles.  To  that  city,  the  royal 
corpse  wiEui  sent,  where  it  was  honored  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by 
the  order  and  at  the  expense  of  Alex8n4er. — Ed,       ^ 
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mind,  he  wna  probably  never  excelled.  His^  father,  #ho0e 
administration^  Dr.  GUlied-.  justly  observes,  was  the  first,  of 
which  we  have  a  regular  account  in  history,  certainly  war 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men  and  of  pikiees ;  yet  for  boldness, 
deci^oti,  rapidity  and  grandeur  of  mind,  he 'cannot  be  com- 
pared with  his  son.  To  judge  of  the  justness  of  the  grounds 
of  Alexander's  leading  enteiprises,  would  be  -unsafe  at  this 
distance  of  time.  He  certainly  had  many  provocations  to 
invade  Greece  and  Persia.  He  was  guilty  of  outrageous 
acts  of  barbarity,  when  provocations  arose,  during  his  par^ 
oxysms  of  wine  uid  passion ;  which  certainly  occurred  so 
often,  as  to  throw  a  shade  over  his  general  character.  But 
if  those  -acts  impaired  the  lustre  of  his  fame,  thev  no  less 
destroyed  his  happiness ;  for  ^ey  were  generally  Ibllowed  by 
the  keenest  remorse  land  self-condemnation. 

His  bmning  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  at  the  instigation 
of  Thais,  if  £e  story  deserves  full  credit,  though  pretended 
as  a  retaliation  upon  Xerxes  for  bumihg  Athens,  admits  of  no 
apology  \  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  CUtus,  as 
related  by  great  authorities,  has  many  palliations.  Clitus  had 
loaded  Alexander  vnth  the  most  abusive  and  reiterated  in- 
sults. They  were  bath  in  the  heat  of  vnne  and  passion ; 
and  the  monarch,  after  being  insulted  for  some  time,  ordered 
Clitus  to  be  carried  out  of  hijs  presence.  Clitus  after  this 
came  back  and  renewed  the  attack.  Upon  tiiis  the  king 
stabbed  him ;  but  was  so  instantly  struck  vnth  remorse^  that 
he  would  have  killed  himself  with  the  same  weapon,  had 
he  not  been  restrained  by  the  company  present 
/  If,  according  to  Cicero,  the  knowledge  of  war,  personal 
authori^,  bravery  and  good  fortune,  are  essential  to  the  char- 
acter 01  the  ^eat  commander,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  Alexander  was  second  to  none.  Hannibal  seemed 
wanting  only  in  the  last  article.  He  had  great  skill,  bra- 
very and  atithority.  His  misfortune  was,  that  his  country- 
tnen  were  corrupt,  and  the  government,  under  which  he  acted, 
extremely  bad. 

Had  Alexander  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  he  would  probably 
have  introduced  a  form, of  government,  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  counties  he  had  conquered.  But  before 
these  salutary  obje.^  could  be  accomplished,  even  before  he 
had  orgidiized  a  combining  system  of  policy,  or  determined 
on  a  successor,  he  was  called  from  the  great  theatre  of  hu- 
inan  life,  on  which,  while  he  remained,  no  mortal  ever  i»%de 
a  greater  tgure^ 

10* 
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CHAPTERX. 

MACEDON.  . 
Alexander's  empi&e,  from  his  death  till  its  subjugation 

BT  THE   ROBiANS. 

The  death  of  Alexander,  whicb  took  place  323  yean 
before  Christ/occasioQed  changes  and  wars  in  all  parts  of 
his  extensive  conquests./  His  dominions  were  divided 
among  four  of  his  great  officers,  viz/Cassander,  Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus./MDaasander  shared  Macedon  and 
Greecey^Lysimachus^  Thrace  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorusy-Ptolemy  had  l^gyptj 
Lybia,  Arabia,  Syria  and  Palestine  ;And  Seleucus  had  Chal- 
dea,  Persia  and  the  East*/ 

The  century  succeeding  the  death  of  Alexander,  forms, 
perhaps,  the  most  uninteresting  period  of  ancient  historv* 
(The  successors  of  the  great  conqueror  were  ambitious  with- 
out abilities ;  and,  instead  of  po^er  and  policy^  they  dis- 
played little  else  but  treachery,  perfidy  and  cruelty J^ /The 
whole  empire  was  agitated  by  vain  struggles,  wars  ill-conduc- 
ted, and  conspiracies  remarkable  for  nothing  but  weakness, 
folly  and  barbarity.  Such  scenes  where  eidhibited  in  Bab* 
ylon;  such,  in  Persia;  such,  in  Macedon;  and  such,  in 
Greece./  The  nations  east  of  Persia  soon  returned  to  tneir 
former  state;  and  felt  the  shock  of  Alexander's  conquest, 
only  as  a  wave  separated  for  a  moment  by  the  course  of  the 
ship,  that  passes  through  it  Indeed,  Persia  itself  had  little 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  event,  except  what  in- 
delible marks  the  course  of  war  had  left  in  the  destruction 
of  several  of  her  noblest  cities  and  greatest  families. 

Alexander  had  united  himself  to  the  royal  family  of  *Da- 
rius,  by  marriage.  Of  course  that  famfly,  as  soon  as  he  was 
dead,  fell  a  prey  to  the  merciless  rage  of  jealousy  and  ambi- 
tion ;  not  even  excepting  his  beauteous  aueen  Statira,  as  al* 
Teady  noticed.  So  that  his  posterity  snared  none  of  his 
glory,  or  good  fortune. 

Babylon  and  its  vicinity  felt  longer  and  more  deeply  the 
effects  of  this  conquest;  only,  however,  to  complete  its  ruin 
and  extinction,  by  the  buildmg  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of 

*Thi8  division  did  not  take  plaee  till  after  the  lapse  c^  several  yean, 
peculiarly  marked  with  wars,  and  crimsoned  with  olood^— %Ed. 
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die  Tigris.  yXhe  states  o£  Greeee  MA  on  their  coiirae  of 
degradation,  rapidly  dodining  from  diek  former  gtory,  tin, 
together  with  ttieir  liberty,  virtue,  publk  mirit  and  genius^ 
their  prosperity,  h^piness  and  national  txistenee  departed*/ 
But  in  Maeedon,  Syria  and  £gypt,  there  arose  establishments^ 
which  make  some  figure  in  histonr. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  mat,  fai  the  division  of  the 
empire,  Cassander,  one  g(  JUexander'a  gen^als^  shared 
Maeedon. and  Greece.  This  man  had  Utue  more  talents, 
than  were  sufficient  to  ^able  him  to  perpetrate  the  black- 
est crimes  and  the  most  atrocious  villanies./He  seems  to 
have  been  designed  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  for 
the  destruction  df  Alexander's  £BLmily.//He  is  even  suspect- 
ed, and  thdt  upon  probable  grounds,  of  having  poisoned 
Alexander  himself.  /  After  he  had  reigned  in  Maeedon 
nearly  twenty  years,  and,  with  cruel  ingratitude,  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  children  and  friends  of  his 
benefactor,  and  had  experienced  various  fortune  in  the 
wars,  which  his  cconpetitors  W£re  carrying  on,  he  died,  and 
left  tiire^  sons  to  contest  for  his  kingdom.  After  various 
murders  and  the  most  horrid  parricide,  the  sons  of  Cassan- 
dery  whose  mother  Thessalonice  was  tiie  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  were  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius,  pother  of  tiic  competitors  for  tiie  em- 
pire, who  re^ed  seven  years.  And  it  is  remariuble,  that 
this  revolution  completed  the  extirpation  of  the  family  of 
Philip,  king  of  Maeedon. 

Sosthenes  a  Mac^onian  succeeded  Demetrius.  But  his 
reign  was  short ;  and  Antigonus  was  devated  to  the  throne, 
in  the  year  276  before  the  Christian  era.  The  kings  of 
JBgypt  and  Syria  acknowledging  the  right  of  Antigonus  to 
the  kingdom  of  Maeedon,  it  remained  in  his  family  for 
several  successive  reigns,  tUl  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  race, 
was  conquered  by  Puilus  Emilius,  the  Roman  consul,  and 
Maeedon  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  about  a 
century  before  Christ 

To  speak  particularly  of  the  characters  and  enloits  of 
those  princes^  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  would  afford  as  little 
pleasure  as  profit  to  the  reader ;  who^  from  the  specimens 
given,  may  mrm  some  judgment  of  the  rest  Indeed,  it  is  a 
period  of  history  but  little  known ;  and  what  is  known  of  it, 
IS  extremely  disgusting. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
U  will  be  proper  to  observe^  however^  that  this  period  is 
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ftd<Hiied  Mith  one  areat  character.  PynliiM  «raa  the  Bneal 
deaceiidaBf  ^  Achwes,  ^  fiunotia  leader  of  the  Myrmidoiia 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Being  very  early  in  Hfe  forced  to 
abandon  £|nni8,  his  patemd  inheritance,  to  Ne<^tx^emii8) 
a  usurper,  be  fojlowen  the  standard  of  some  of  the  compet- 
itors, who  fought  for  Alexander's  empire,  till,  at  length,  he 
was  deliy^«d  oyer  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  as  a 
hostage.  His  bravery  and  good  conduct  soon  gauiMed  him 
the  aiection  of  that  nMmarch,  n^ho  rewarded  his  merits  with 
the  hand  of  Antigone  in  marriage,  the  daughter  of  Berenice, 
his  favorite  queen;  and  furnished  him  with  an  army  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  hisidngdom*  This  illustrious  piince 
soon  appreciated  the  value  of  &ese  advantages,  by  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  all  his  dominions,  ffis  course  was  marked 
with  a  ^ries  of  great  and  noble  actions.  .  In  Asia,  he  met 
no  equal;  and  whc^ver  he  turned  his  anns,  victory  attend- 
ed him.  His  elevation  took  place  about  9i97  years  before 
Christ 

Pyrrhus,  however,  was  unable  to  resist  tiie  rising  fc^rtune 
of  Rome.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  entered  Italy,  where  he 
was  repulsed  by  a  nation  of  heroes,  who  united  the  bravery 
of  Leonidas  to  the  uncomipted  virtues  <^  Aristides.  Had 
Pynhus  made  Greece  and  Asia  the  scene  of  his  operations, 
he  miffht  either  have  avoided  a  collision  with  the  Rpmans, 
or,  at  least,  might  for  a  Tvhile  have  checked  their  growing 
power.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  had  Alexuider  liimseli 
entered  Italy,  he  would  have  met  the  fate  of  Pyrrhus.  £ut 
Pyrrhus  jexperienced  the  fortune  of  war.  He  is  allowed  by 
all  historians  to  have  been  the  greatest  commander  of  his 
time,  and  by  some,  to  have^been  second  to  none  but  Alexan- 
der. His  invasion  <^  Italy  will  be  noticed  in  our  view  of  the 
Roman  history. 

From  Macedon,  let  us  proceed  to  notice  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  This  country  lies  at  the  east  end  or  head  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  separated  from  it  by  what  was  anciently 
called  Phoenicia,  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  lies  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  that  sea,  the  chief  cities  of  which 
were  Tyre  and  Sidon.  NorUi  of  Syria  lay  Cappadoda  and 
some  odier  provinces;  east,  lay  Mesopotamia;  and  soutli, 
Arabia  and  the  deserts.  Syria  was  also  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower;  a  distinction  whicli  will 4)e  d  little  use  in  this 
compend. 

lliirteen  years  afler  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat, 
and  before  Christ  312,  Seleueus,  after  vm«us  revolution^ 


found  himielf  ^al^e  to  establidi  his  authorily  in  Syria,  <yf!er 

which  he  reigned  for  33  years.  He  was  peipetually  en- 
gaged in  tiie  competitions  and  inglorious  wars  of  his  time^ 
without  performing  any  thing  particularly  worUiy  of  notice.* 
It  has-been  already  remarked  tiiat  Chaldea,  Persia,  and  the 
East  fell  to  him,  in  the  division  of  the  empire*  In  those 
immense  provinces,  to  govern  which  required  the  genius  of 
Cyrus  or  Alexander,  Seleucus  was  not  wholly  inactive.  He 
endeavored  to  complete  the  conquest  of  those  countries, 
and  eveji  invaded  India,  but  with  little  effect  Instead  of 
continuing  in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  to  make  Babylon 
the  seat  of  his  empire^  he  built  ibe  city  of  Seleucia,  upon 
the  Tigris,  about  forty  miles  from  Babyloi^^  which  already 
accelerated  the  decline  of  the  latter,.now  dismantled  to  adorn 
and  replenish  the  new  city.  Its  fin^  abandonment  soon  took 
place.     , 

Either  by  accident  ox  design,  the  city  of  Seleucia  obtained 
the' name  of  New  Babylon,' which  name  having  not  always 
been  distinguished  from  that  of  the .  (Ad  city,  i^undance  of 
confusion  l^as  been  introduced  into  ancient  history,  and  many 
historians  have  been  led  v^sry  erroneously  to  affirm,  that  an- 
cient Babylon  stood  on  the  river  Tigris.    •. 

Seleucus,  having  reigned  33  years,  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  as  he 
seems  foolishly  to  have  been  sumamed ;  w]bo  thereby,  for 
a  short  time,  obtained  the  government  of  Macedo^  But  he 
was  vanquished  and  slain  -by  the  Gaub— a  fate  he  justly 
merited. 

Seleucus  was  succeeded  in  his  throne  and  dominions  by 
his  son  Antiochus,  who  made  Antioch  the  seat  of  his  empire. 
This  city  was  for  many  ages,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  Abe  Queen 
of  the  East./  It  was  built  by  Seleucus,  and  stoo^on  the 
river  Orontes^  in  X7pper  Syria.  /  The  Syrian  kings  reigned 
here  J  and  here  afterwards,  the  Roman  governors  resided  ; 
and  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  long  r^nained 

*  This  is  h7  no  means  domg  justice  to  the  builder  of  SiBlenoia,  and 
the  father  of  the  Seleucids.  The  following  character  of  Seleucus,  is 
from  the  respected  pen  of  Gillies.  **  The  designs,  as  well  as  actions, 
ascribed  to  him,  confirm  his  character  in  history,  as  an  indefatigable 
and  just  prince,  a  firm  firiend,  an  aflSBctionate  father,  an  indu%ent 
master ;  who  gained  the  love  of  his  Eastern  subjects,  by  goyertdng 
them  according  to  their  inveterate  principles  and  habits;  and  who^ 
among  all  contemporary  sovereigns,' was  pre-eminent  19  all  consistent 

freatness  of  conduct,  lowing  from  true  royalty  of  soul."    See  EHft. 
«rorld,  Vol.  I.  p.  482.—£d 
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a  ftanQS  trcldqNSOo^  see/  Tbein<Mt  eonsiderable  enter* 
prise  in  the  tife  of  this  prinee,  was  bis  expelling  the  Gauls 
ont  of  Lesser  Asia.  We  have  already  noticed  their  invasion 
of  Greecei  whence  they  were  driven  by  Sosthenes.  They 
had  now  invaded,  and  in  a  great  measure  overrun,  all  Lesser 
Asia,  and  threatened  to  subdue  the  whole  Assyrian  empire. 
Antiochus  defeated  ^nd  cut  them  off  so  completely,  as  to  de? 
liver  his  territories  from  their  incursions.*  /He  was  thence 
surnamed  Soter,  or  Savior.  / 

Not  far  from  this  period,  tibe  fame  <^'die  Roman  s^ms,  and 
the  fortune  of  that  wondrous  peoj^e,  were  confirmed  in  the 
^eleat  and  downfall  of  Pyrrhus,  lung  of  Epirus. 

As  the  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Syrian  kings  would  furoish 
little,  either  for  the  instirtiction  or  amusement  of  the  reader, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  wt^  litde  more  thMi  a  mere 
enumeration  of  them.  Antiochus  Soter,  after  a  reign  of  15 
years,  was  murdered  by  his  wife  Laodice,  and  was  fiucceed- 
ed  by  Seleuens  CalUnicus.  This  priiice  reigned  20  yeatv ; 
was  peppetuaHy  engaged  in  war,  and  ended  his  life  in  Par- 
thia,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  was  succeeded  by  -his 
80B  Seleveus  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer;  who,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  was  -poisoned  by  his  courtiers.  The 
Swoiars  aad  Tkmderer$  of  that  pusillanimous  race  of  kings, 
with  all  their  tbunder  against  their  enemies,  and  salvation 
for  their  rabjects  and  dominions,  did  little  but  waste  their 
time  and  strength  in  Vain  enterprises,  pointy  pHinned  and 
sUll  worse  executed ;  and  thuiS  prepared  them  to  become  an 
ea^  prey  to  the  Romans. 

Ceraunus  Was  succeeded  by  his  broAet  Antiochus,  surnam- 
ed the  Oreat :  and,  indeedjif  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  bus- 
tie;  many  expeditions;  getting  some  considerable 
222.'  victoriesJ  (which,-  however,  he  &d  not  know  how  to 
improve,}  and  despising  some  advantages,  which 
might  have  turned  to  his  account;  in  short,|if  fighting  hard, 
and  getting  often  defeated,  and  at  last  oveiihrovni  with  irre- 
coverable disgrace  and  ruin — if  all  this  merited  for  him  ^e 
title  Cheatj  surely  no  one  ever  earned  it  more  completely./ 

We  shall  notice  particularly  but  a  few  things  in  the  reig^n 
of  this  prince ;  neither  of  which  very  well  comport  with 
his  being  styled  the  Great  The  first  is  his  war.  with 
Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  or  Persians.  This  enter- 
prising and  warlike  prince  restored,  in  some  measure,  the 
-     "  ....  — '     ■      f  ■  ■  <i  ■ 

*  Multitudes  of  the  Gauls  still  remained,  and  settled  in  Galatia ;  on 
account  of  whom  this  extensive  region  was  so  denominated. — Ed. 
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tncient  gDvenuneot  <^  Persia,  which  the  Romant  never  fMj 
subjugated.  Antioehus  had  a  long  war  with  him,  and  gain* 
ed  some  advantages ;  but  eould  never  conquer  him# 

The  second  thing  we  shall  notice  concerning  Antiochus, 
is  his  raecdng  the  aidvice  of/ Hannibal/ the  Caxthaginian 
general^  and  ^reby  fietiling  (k  the  4iid  of  that  great  and 
warlike  genius.  The  fall  of  Carthage  being  now  ibieseen 
by  Hannibal,  he  saw  no  power  either  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
to  whom  he  could  ^ply  for  aid,  or  with  whom  he  miffht 
unite  his  endeavors  against  the  Romans,  except  the  Img 
of  Syria.  To  him,  therefore,  he  went,  and  tendered  his 
assistance  and  advke..  The  substance  of  Hannibal's  advice 
to  Antiochus  waSj^^at  he.  should  make  war  upon  the  Ro* 
mans,  whose  power  had  now  become  formidable  to  all  na- 
tk>ns;  that  they  «hould  immediately  be  invaded  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  that  Italy  itself 
should  be  the  seat  of  -war./  This  advice  was  no  less  timely 
and  impcNTtant  than  it  was  judicious  and  practicable ;  and  a 
conibteity  to  it  was  of  equal  moment  bow  to  the  giver  and 
receiver.  But  the  Syrian  king,  whose  views  and  concq>- 
tions  Wanted  th&t  extent  and  vigor  necessary  to  raise  him  to 
a  level  with  Hannibal,  and  actuated  by  a  mean  jealousy,  lest 
the  superior  talents  of  the  latter  i^ould  eclipse  his  own, 
pursued  a  quite  different  course.  Antiochus  invaded  Greece, 
was  met  by  the  Roman  armies,  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,-and  ^at,  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  almost  witiiout 
the  loss  of  blood.  /With  the  loss  of  gre^  part  of  his  domin- 
ions, he  was  ccmipelled  to  pay  an  enormous  tribute,  and  to 
accept  of  the  most  disgraceful  terms  d  peace:/ and  Lucius 
Scipio,  die  Rcanan  general,  acquired  the  surname  of  Asiati 
cuSj  in  honor  to  him,  as  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Sometime  after  this,  Antiochus  was  killed  in  robbing  the 
temple  of  Elymais,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Belns,  having  reign- 

"  36  years. 

The  history  of  Syria,  from  this  period,  is  virtually  but 
ihe  history  of  a  Roman  province,  altnough  it  bore  the  farm 
uid  semblance  of  monarchy  for  122  years^  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopater  next  ascended  the  Syrian  throne;  on  which  he 
maintained  a  dubious  authority  for  11  years.  After  him,  the' 
succession  took  place  in  the  following  order,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  11  years ;  Antiochus  Eupator,  sT  yaffs ;  Delte^ 
trins  Soter,  12  years ;  Alexander  Balas,  5  years ;  Demetrius 
Kicanor,  5  years ;  Antiochus 'Sidetes,  10  years ;  Demetrius 
Nieanor,  11  years  ^  Zebma,  2  vears ;  Antiochus  Orypus,  27 
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vein.  During  the  Ust  m^itioiied  n^ffh  ^^  ^^^  jenn 
before  Chriati  Antiochus  Cyaicenus  estabusbed  a  new  king- 
dom at  DamascuSy  which  remained  independent  of  Syria  for 
aa  years. 

^eleucuB  succeeded  Antiochus  Grypui,  and  reigned  4 
years ;.  after  him,  Philip,  9  years,  in  whom .  ended  the 
Selencide,  or  the  family  of  Seleucus,  after  having  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Syria  229  years.  This  was  in  the  year  83, 
before  the  Chrutian  era.  ^If  poisons,  assass^iations,  con< 
spiracles,  treasons ;  if  murder  of  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
sisters  and  children ;  if  the  violation  of  every  law  of  nature, 
reason,  and  justice,  was  ever  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
any  dynasty  of  monarchs,  it  surely  belonged  to  this,  y  The 
Syrians  at  length  expelled  and  exduded  the  Seleucidse  from 
the  govemment/and  elected  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to 
be  their  king^  Under  Tigranes,  the  royal  dignity  of  Syria 
became  extinct,  and  that  country  was  made .  a  Roman  prov- 
ince by  Pompey ;  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  our  view  of 
the  Roman  history.  /Syria  became  a  province  <^  Rome  65 
years  befoi)e  Christ  / 

With  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  .£gypt,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  till  the  subjection  of  uat  country  to 
.  the  Romans,  we  shall  close  our  view  of  Alexander's  empire. 
/  If  any  of  the  princes  of  those  times  deserved  the  name  of 
Soter  or  Saciorj  the  first  Ptolemy  must  have  been  the  man  ; 
since  he  is  allowed,  by  all  ancient  writers,  to  have  been  a 
prince  of  great  wisdom  and  virtucy^In  the  division  of  Alex- 
ander's conquests,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that  Egypt 
fell  to'  Ptolekny.  After  a  war  with  the  rival  princes  for  seve- 
ral years,  he  found  himself  firmly  settled  in  the  government 
of  Egypt;  and  his  reign  commenced  in  the  year  before 
Christ,  304— eight  years  after  that  of  Seleucus  in  Syria.  To 
detail  the  particular  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  (for 
they  were  almost  incessant,)  would  not  consist  with  the 
brevity  of  this  work.  It  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  the  kings 
of  Egypt  held  a  respectable  ascendency  among  the  succes- 
sors oi  Alexander.  They  generally  reigned  with  more  dig- 
aity,  and  certainly  preserved  their  independence  longer  than 
either  those  of  Syria  or  Macedon. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  having  reigned  20  years  from  the  time  of 
his  assuming  the  title  of  king,  and  39  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
in r     *^^^^>  being  above  80  yeafs  old,^resigned  his  kingdom 
2S5 '    to  PhUadelphus  his  son  JT^prince  famous  for  his  exer- 
tions to  promote  learmng^  and  for  the  enconragement 
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he  gave  to  learned  men.Jr  The  celebrated  Alexandrian  library 
hdd  been  begun  by  his  father,  who  was  himself  both  a  scholar 
and  philosophey*  It  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  reck* 
oned  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  edifices  of  antiquity. 

This  library  consisted  of  two  parts ;  one  of  which,  con- 
tainin^300,00(]f  volumes,  was  kept  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
caHed  Bruchium  ;  the  o^er  part,  consisting  of/200,000  Vol- 
umes, was  kept  in  the  Serapeum,  or  temple  of  Serapis.  The 
library  of  Bruchium,  only,  was  burnt  by  Julius  Cesar.     Yet 

Z*  after  times,  as  we  have  before  stated,  all  was  lost 
This  important  library  or  museum  drew  together  the  most 
umed  society  in  the  world,  and  raised  Egypt  once  more, 
and  probably  for  the  last  time,  to  be  the  august  patroness  of 
science.  /  The  presidents  of  this  museum  were  the  first 
counsellors  of  state  to  >  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  the  first 
president,  appointed  by  Ptolemy  PhiladelphusJwas  Demetri- 
us Phalereus,  a  Greek  who  had  been  for  several  years  gov- 
ernor of  Athens — a  man  of  great  learning  and  abilities.*/ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemies,  from  the 
accession  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  t^  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Cleopatra,  lasted, 294'  years;  the  whole  of  which  period 
comprehended  only  eleven  reigns,  and  that  almost  in  an 
unbroken  succession.  Those  princes  must  have  reigned,  on 
an  averageyabout  27  years./  The  shortest  reign  of  them 
all  was  13  years.     Several  of  them  reached  nearly  40  years. 

They  stand  in  the  following  order,  Ptolemy  Soter,  39 
years;  Philadelphus,  38;  Euergetes,  25;  Philopater,  17; 
Epiphanes,  24 ;  Philometer ;  35 ;  Physcon,  his  brother,  29 ; 
Lathyrus,  36  ;  Alexander,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  15 ;  Au- 
letes,  13;  Cleopatra,  22  years.  The  Hebrew  monarchs, 
from '  Saul  to  Jehoiakim,  reigned,  on  an  average,  24  years 
each ;  the  Peiisian,  from  Cyrus  to  Codomanus,  18  years ;  the 
Roman,  from  Augustus  to  Constantine  XII.  emperor  of  Con 
stantinople,  12  years;  the  English,  firom  William  the  Con- 
queror to  George  II.  22  years. 

If  long  reigns  and  regular  successions  may  be  regarded  as 
evidences  of  the  wisdom,  good  fortune,  and  mild  administra- 
tion of  the  prince,  and  of  the  contentment,  tranquillity  and 
equanimity  of  the  public  mind^  the  Ptolemies  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  happy  and  fortunate  of  the  monarchs 
of  antiquity.' 

•  Great  indeed  he  must  have  been,  since  Cornelius  Nepos  says,  that 
the  Athenian  senate  erected  300  statues  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

n 
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Without  noticing  particidarlj  Ae  several  reigns  in  this 
period  of  history,  we  shall  close  it  with  a  few  general 
observations. 

An  event  took  place  about  this  time,  which  perhaps  serves, 
above  all  others  of  a  historical  nature,  to  demonstrate  the 
verj  high  antiquity  and  great  authority  of  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  We  have  already  spoken  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  who  was  the  greatest  scholar  and  philosopher 
oi  his  time.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  this  Demetrius  ad- 
vised Ptolemy  Soter  to  make  the  largest  *  collection  &e 
could,  of  books,  which  treated  of  the  government  of  states 
and  kingdoms,  as  he  would  thereby  pbtain  the  advite  and 
experience  of  wise  men  in  former  ages.  Soter  accordingly 
engaged  in  the  work;  but  it  was  more  fully . accomplished 
by  Philadelphus.  Among  many  other  histories  and  codes 
of  laws,  they  obtained  from  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  sacred  writings,  together  with  seventy- 
two  learned  Jews,  who  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  Greek 
language,  to  translate  them.  These  persons  proceeded  into 
Egypt,  and/under  the  inspection  of  Demetrius  Phalereus^ 
accomplished  that  celebrated  translation.  This  was  done 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
The  concurrent  testimonies  of  many  ancient  authors  estab- 
lish, beyond  all  possible  doubt,  the  certainty  of  this  trans- 
action ;  and  of  course,  thev  also  establish  other  things,  (viz.) 
that  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  existed  in  the  days 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  that  their  credit  and  authority 
were  then  great  and  unquestionable.  The^g  is  indeed  a 
doubt,  whether  the  true^eptuagint  translation^  now  extant 
According  to  Epiphanius,  it  was  burned  in  the  Alexandria 
library  of  Bruchium,  by  Julius  Csesar.  But  on  the  contrary, 
Tertullian  affirms  it  to  have  been  kept  in  the  Serapeum,  and 
of  course,  that  it  escaped  that  conflitgration. 

From  the  death  of  Alexander,  tQ  the  conquest  of  all  his 
dominions  by  the  Romans,  the  belligerent  powers  of  the 
^own  world  may  be  divided  into  four  pa^,  forming  two 
grand  theatres  of  war..  The  first,  and.  by  far  the  grandest 
scene  was  made  up  of  the  Romans  and  Cardiaginians  and 
their  several  allies;  the  second  was  composed  of  the 
powers  we  have  been  considering  in  this  chapter,  namely, 
the  Macedonians,  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  The  latter  had 
ambition  enough,  but  with  little  power  or  policy;  the 
former  were  ambitious  of  empire,  and  were  nearly  on  a 
footing  as  to  4he  necessaiy  means  o(  gaining  it    For  it  if 
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jtistly  remarked  by  an  able  bistorian/that  the  genius  of  war 
forsook  the  Greeks  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  went 
o^r  to  the  Carthaginians.  / 

^Alexander's  conquest  must,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as 
a  benefit  to  the  world./  Had  the  Persians  conquered 
Greece,  or  the  Carthaginians  Rome,  an  age  of  darkness 
must  have  ensued,  through  which  the  wing  of  conjecture  is 
uuable  to  explore  itsr  flight  Those  nations,  under  which 
Rome  ultimately  fell^  although  rough  and  savage,  yet  had 
great  vigor,  both  of  body  and  -mind.  The  world  has,  there- 
fore, once  more  risen  to  the  light  of  science,  reason  and 
civility.  But  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  southern  climatbs 
threatens  to  extinguisn  reason  and  virtue,  and  overwhelm 
men  in  everlasting  darkness.  /The  conquests  of  the  Greeks 
left  no  nation  worse  than  they  found  them.  It  certainly 
left  many  nations  better. //Even  Greece  itself  found  an 
enemy  in  Alexander  less  dangerous  than  in  Pericles./  An 
artful  demagogue  of  great  tfdents  is  the  most  dangerous 
man  the  world  ever  saw,  and  is  the  greatest  curse  to  any 
form  of  government  that  ever  befell  it  Alexander  found 
the  Persians  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Had  he  not  conquered 
them,  they  would  soon  have*  conquered  themselves.  Indeed, 
they  had  done  it  already^  and  were  falling  into  ruin  by  the 
natural  progress  of  internal  debility.  /The  Egyptians  were 
regenerated  by  his  conquest ;  and  were  never  more  flourish- 
ing, respectable,  enlightened  or  happy,  than  under  the  Gre- 
cian dynasty^ 

/Grecian  literature  generally  travelled  with  their  arms,  and 
planted  itself  widi  their  colonies;^ and  before  the  Augustan 
age  had  diffused  itself  through  most  p9rts  of  Europe  and 
Asia ;  and  if  the  military  spirit  of  the  Greeks  rested  on  the 
Carthaginians,  their  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences  surely  did 
no  less  on  the  Romans. 

/,  [  Greece^  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  Reman  conquest. 
The  tidings  ^of  Alexander^  death  spread  rapidly  througn  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece,  and  called  forth  the  most  _ 
rapturous  demonstrations  of  joy./  The  event  was  hail-  333^* 
ed  by  all  the  Greeks,  but  especially  by  the  sanguine 
Athenians,  /as  the  harbinger  of  liberty./  (The  orators 
sounded  the  alarm  of  war  in  the  public  assemblies,  aiid 
many  of  the  enslaved  republics  promptly  replied  to^  th* 
summons  by  rushijiy  to  arms./  A  confederation  was  quickly 
formed  against /intipat^ry^lexander's  successor  in  Macedon, 
and  an  army  raised,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
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/LeosiheBes.  fJHj^  gained  considerable  advantages  aver  the 
Macedonian  army,  and  even  obliged  Antipater  to  surrender 
at  discretion./  But  the  success  of  the  allied  Greeks  proved 
transient  /Antipater  raised  a  second  army,  with  which 
he  defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of  their  cities^ 
after  dictating  the  terms  of  surrenderV/The  resentment 
of  the  conqueror  was  chiefly  directea  against  the  ora* 
torSy  whom  he  considered  the  principal  authors  of  the 
revolt/ Most  of  these  he  destroyed  by  force  or  fraud, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Demosthenes.  The 
following    are  some  of   the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

/When  Ant^>ater  obtained  possession  of  Athens,  the  orator 
fled  to  the  island  of  Csdauria,  near  Trexen,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune*  Thither  his  ene- 
mies pursued  him*  But  fearing  to  violate  a  sanctuary, 
they,  emptoyed  every  art  of  persuasion,  to  induce  him  to 
come  forth  and  surrender.  Fully  persuaded,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemency  of  Antipater,  he  with- 
drew into  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  pre* 
tence  of  writing  to  his  family,  put  a  poisoned  quill  into 
his  mouth,  whi<£,  in  a  few  moments,  terminated  his  mortal 
existence,  and  disappointed  the  meditated  vengeance  of  Jus 
enemies./  , 

Amidst  all  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  and  the 
frequent  change  of  governors  in  Athens,  Phocion  had  long 
remained  tranquil  and  secure.  /His  prudence,  wisdom, 
moderation  and  unaffected  humility,  rendered  him  equally 
beloved  and  feared  by  his  fellow  citizens.  /  He  had  been 
ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  his  country,  when  his  ser- 
vices were  claimed,  and  as  ready  to  retire  into  a  state  of 
h6n6rable  poverty,  when  those  services  were  no  longer 
demanded.  /Forpr-five  times  was  he  elected  general  of  the 
Athenian  armies/by  the  unsolicited  and  unanimous  votes  of 
a  capricious  people ;  and,  on  every  occasion,  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  |This 
virtuous  Atljfiijian  was  so  much  respected  by  Philip,  Alex- 
ander and  Antipater,  that  they  sought  his  friendship,  yielded, 
in  almost  every  instance,  to  his  solicitation,  and  constantly 
afforded  him  prote<^on.  //But  tvhen  Antipater  was  called 
from  Greece,  to  undertake  the  regency  of  Macedon,  and 
Polysperchon  arrived  as  his  successor,  Ae  deluded  citizens 
were  induced  by  their  new  master  to  accuse,  condemn  and 
ex^te  the  virtuous  Phocmn,  who  had  now  attained  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  /The  meekness  and  serenity  of 
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his  death,  crowned  the  prohitj  and  nsefuhiess  of  his  life. 
His  dying  instructions  to  a  friend,  who  inquired,  what  mes- 
sage he  should  deliver  to  his  son,  were,!**  Tell  him,  it  is  my 
last  command,  that  he  forget  the  injustice  of  the  Athenians 
to  his  father.'^  He  was  distinguished  for  his  steady  opposition 
to  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  at  the  time  when  that 
orator  would  have  stirred  up  the  Athenians  to  oppose  die 
power  of  I^ilip;  and  it  arose  from  a  principle,  which 
proved  his  e3ctensiye  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
rival  states  at  that  period.  /^^  Since  the  Athenians,"  said  he, 
^^  are  no  longer  ahle  to  till  their  wonted  and  glorious  sphere, 
let  them  adopt  coutisels  suited  to  their  abilities ;  and  endeavor 
to  court  the  friendship  of  a  power,  which  they  cannot  pro- 
^ke,  but  to  their  ruin^V 

/  Polysperchon  was  stwn  afterward  expelled  from  Athens 
by  Gassander^son  of  Antipater,  who  appointed /Demetrius 
PhaTereus  governor  of  the  city,  and  commander  of  the 
garrison^  He  was  not  the  tyrant,  but  th^  benefactor  of 
Athens, /increased  its  revenues,  revived  its  commerce, 
patronised  its  literature,  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent 
structures,  y  During  the  ten  years  of  his  government, 
Athens  enjoyed  perfect  tranquiUity, /and  the  citizens  ex- 

Et^Si^iimik-  gratitude  by  erecting^  numerous  statues  in 
odpi:^  his'pubiic  services./  But  5iis  tranquillity  was  in- 
;  terrupted  bj/intigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  most  enterprising 
'  generals,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  sumamed  PoUoreerte$y  or 
9ie  stormer  of  cities.  /  They  took  the  city  by  surprise,  and 
under  pretence  of  restoring  to  its  inhabitants  their  ancient 
laws  and  government,  prevailed  on  them  to  desert  the 
standard  of  their  former  governor,  and  oblige  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  place.  The  fickle  Athenians  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  transferring  their  allegiance  from  Demetrius  Kia- 
lereus,  to  a  most  depraved  and  licentious  youth,  bearing 
indeed  his  name,  but  an  entire  stranger  to  his  virtues.  The 
exiled  Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  spent  his  days  in 
literary  retirement,  at  the  liberal  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
king  of  Egypt,  till  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  one  (x 
his  successors. 

Soon  after  this  period,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  began  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Asia,  Ita|y  and  Greece,  f  His 
whole  reign  was  a  series  of  wars,  first  with  the  neighboring 
princes  of  Macedon,  from  whom  he  wrested  that  empire, 
then,  with  the  Romans,  and  finally,  with  the  Greeks,  whom 
he  repeatedly  attempted,  in  vain,  to  subjugate.  J 
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Anud  all  ibe  revolutions  of  GreeceySparta  had  retained 
the  shadow  of  ihdependence«^She  was  still  governed  hy 
her  own  kings  and  senate;  and  had  not  yet  submitted  to 
the  humiliation  of  receiving  a  Macedonian  garrison  within 
her  walls.  But  Pyrrhus  formed  the  design  of  annexing  the 
Peloponnesus  to  his  .dominions.  He  led  a  large  army  into 
Laconia^  and,  haviiig  home  down  all  opposition,  encamped 
before  the  capital./  The  council  proposed,  in  so  dangerous 
ah  emergency,  to  send  off  the  Women  to  some  place  of 
safety^ but  Archidamia,  delegated  by  ihe  Spartan  ladies, 
enterea  the  senate  house,  yriSi  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and 
thus  addressed  them:  h^ Think  not,  0  men  of  Sparta,  so 
meanly  of  your  countrywomen^  as  to  imagine,  thitt  'Uiey 
will  survive  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Deliberate  not,  then, 
whither  we  are  to  fly^  but  what  we  are  to  do.^/tn  conse- 
quence of  this  anunating  address,  it  was  resolved,  that, 
during  the  niffht,  the  women  should  assist  in  digging  a 
trench  round  the  city,  which  proved  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing it  from  destruction./  Three  desperate  attempts  were 
made  by  the  whole  army  of  Pyrrhus,  to  force  this  intrench- 
ment;  but  so  boldly  was  it  defended  by  th^  Spartans,  who 
were  prompted  to  deeds  of  valor  by  the  presence  of  their 
wives  and  mothers,  that  the  king  of  Epirus  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire.  /  His  next  attempt  was  oa  the  city  of  Argos, 
where  he  was  slain.  /  . 

I'The  republic  of  Achaia,  or  Achean  League^ns  it  is  gen- 
erally denominated,  formerly  little  known,  began  now  to. 
m&ke  a  conspicuous  figure.  This  republic  was  of  high 
antiquity,  /it  consisted  originally  of  twelve  inconsiderable 
cities;  but  so  firmly  united,  as  to  command  the  reqpect  of 
tiieir  more  powerful  neighbors.  /  Their  first  government 
was  regal.  But  in  process  of  tim^,  roused  by  Uie  tyranny 
of  their  princes,  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  kings,  and 
united  in  one  confederacy,  for  their  mutual  defence  against 
monarchical  oppression.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  shoidd 
have  the  same  interests,  the  same  friendships,  the  same 
coins,  weights  and  measures,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same 
magistrates.  These  magistrates  were  elected  annually,  by 
a  majority  of  voices  in  the  whole  community,  ^wice  in 
the  ye^  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  there  was  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  deputies  from  the  different  cities; 
and  to  their  decision  were  referred  all  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  and  all  foreign  and  domestic  concerns,  f  The  equity 
and  humane  spirit,  which  breathed  in  the  civ3  eonstitution^ 
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<tf  the  Aelieans,  supported  by  a  mat  simplicity  of  main 
aers  and  good  faith,  recommended  t&em  so  ^ect«ally  to 
the  adjoining  nations,  that  they  became,  the  arbiters  <if 
differences  among  their  n^ighborsy  They  were  deprived 
of  their  liberties  and  independenceYby  Philip  of  Maeedon,  | 
i^d  continued  subject  to  petty  tyrants,  imposed  upon  them' 
by  his  successors,  Aill  the  reign  of  Pyrrhuf^B.  C.  980, 
when  the  Achean  League  revived;/ and  several  of  the 
tyrants  were  expelled,  or  put  to  death.  After  an  interval 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  adjacent  state  of  Sicyon  joined  the 
League,/chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  a  native  of 
that  city.i^iratvis  was  the.  son  of  Clinias,  the  most  illusiri- 
ous  citizen  of  Sicyon,  who,  after  wresting  the  government 
from  one  tjnrant,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Uie  cruel  jealousy 
of  another.  Aratus,*  then  a  child,  escaped  with  difiiculty  to 
Argos,  By  his  father's  friends  in  ^at  city,  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  liberally  educated ;  uid  his  proficiency  fuHy 
rewarded  their  goodness./ As  he  arrived  at  manhood,  hif 
mind  was  continually  occupied  with  the  most  ard^t  desire 
of  emancipating  his  native  city  from  tyrannyj^^This  he 
finally  accompli^ed,  with  the  assistance  of  his  fnenda,  by  a 
well  concerted  attack  in  the  night/  The  next  day,  liberty 
was  proclaimed  in  the  market-plice,  ''in  the  name  of 
Aratus  the  son  of  Clinias;"  and,  soon  after,  the  state 
obtained  admission  into  the  Achean  confederacy.  The 
valor  and  wisdom  of  Aratus  now  drew  on  him  the  attention 
of  all  that  part  of  Greece;  /and  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  General  of  Achaia.JlHe  soon  expelled  the  Mace- 
donians from^Coiinm  ;/and  tnat  city,  called,  firom  its  import- 
ance, the  key  of  the  Pdopownesmfvrzs  added  to  the  confed- 
eracy./ This  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedon  ;  who  had  reguned  his  lungdom  after  its  conquest 
by  Pyrrhus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Demetrius ;  and 
I  he,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  by  his  brother,  Antigonns  II., 
/  the  only  prince,  says  €lillie9,  that  for  many  years  really 
adorned  the  Macedonian  throve.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Adiean  League  received  many 
and  important  accessions.  /Megara,  Megalopolis,  Argos, 
and  inany  (^er  cities,  joined  it;  and,  soon  afi^srwards, 
Athens  herself  nearly  as  populous  as  when  she  was  the 
proud  mistress  of  Greece./  But  jealousy,  which  was  the 
evil  genius  oftih«  Greeks,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  this 
rising  state.  fThe  restless  and  ambitious  EtoUans  ftratcfaed, 
with  an  anxious  ey^  the  growing  reputation  aoa  n^idly 
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increasing  pcmer  of  the  Acheans ;  and,  unmindful  of  the 
signal  betients  they  had  received  from  the  League,  excited 
several  Grecian  states,  and  eq>ecia]ly  Sparta,  to  dedare  war 
aigainst  them.  The  Spartans  had  previously  united  with  the 
Acheans  against  the  Etolians. 

yXiacedemon  had,  before  this  time,  exchanged  poverty  and 
nardy  discipline  for  opulence  and  voluptuous  manners./ 
The  conquests  of  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  poured  a  tide  of 
wealth  into  their  country,  which  was  auickly  followed  by  a 
yet  more  destructive  inundation  of  luxury,  avarice,  and 
voluptuousness.  The  T^ealth,  however,  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  afew,  while  the  mass  of  the  poptuation  were 
reduced  to  extreme  pienury.  Such  was  the  state  of  publio 
affairs,  when/Agis}ascended  the  throne.  His  family  lyas 
considered  the  most  opulent  in  Sparta*;  and  the  young 
prince  inherited  a  splendid  patrimonv.  But  neither  the 
abundance  of  his  wealth,  nor  the  indulgent  fondness  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  by  whom  he  was  educated  in 
luxurious  ease,  prevented  him  from  forming,  in  his  youth,  a 
-design,  which  he  never  rd^quished,  of  restoring  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  Sparta. /He  began  with  rdorming  him- 
self, by  renouncing  all  habits  of  self-indulgence,  laying  aside 
his  splendid  attire,  and  partaking  of  the  plainest  and 
simplest  food./  Having  procured  the  supports)?  some  pow- 
erful friends,  he  brought  forward^a  decree  for  cancelling 
all  debts,  dividing  the  lands  into  equal  portions,  and 
r^-establishing  the  neglected  laws  of  Lycurgus  relative  to 
public  education  and  diet.^  The  decree  was  lost  in  the 
council  of  the  Ephori.  But  Agis,  not  yet  discouraged,  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  Ijie  people,  and  advocated  Bie  cause 
of  reform  with  so  much  ability,'  that  the  proposed  measures 
were  eagerly  embraced.  Before  his  plan  could  be  com- 
pleted/he was  obliged  to  quit  Sparta,  and  take  command  of 
the  army  appointed  to  act  with  Aratus,  against  the  Etolians.} 
During  his  absence,  his  opposers  gwied  strength,  and 
matured  a  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  immediately  after 
his  return.  The  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  the  joint 
reign  of  two  kings ;  fAgis  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  colleague  Leonidas.yjcieomenes  succeeded  his  father, 
Leonidas,  shortly  after;  and  entered  vigoroiwly  into  the 
plans  of  Agis  for  reforming  his  countiymeny  Convinced, 
that  the  failure  of  Agis  was  to  be  ascribedfdiiefly  to  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition  and  the  clemency  of  his  measures/ 
Cl^unenes  reso?v»d  to  act  witii  dedsirai.  jHe  suppressed 


the  council  of  Ephori,  which  he  considered  as  the  fountain* 
head  of  corruption.  A^  assembly,  was  then  jpalled,  in  which 
all  the  decrees  of  Agis  were  adopted,  and  the  constitution 
restored  to  its  pristine  simplicity  and  vigor.  A  general 
division  of  lands  took  place,  of  which  «€leomenes  set  the 
first  examplCi  by  giving  up  his  own  hereditary  estates. 
Public  schools  were  established,  in  wl^ch  the  ^artaii 
youth  were  trained  up  according  to  the  severest  laws  of 
Lycurgus./^ut  the  result  proved  how  vain  was  the  attempt 
to  refonn  a  people^  whose  character  and  habits  were 
wholly  4ep]:aved,  and  to  pluck  up.  abuses,  which  had  taken 
such  deep  root /No  sooner  had  pleomenes  puitted  Sparta, 
to  take  me  command  of  the  army,  than  the  galling  yoke 
was  thrown  off,  and  the  new  discipline  relaxed.  It  was  to 
this  prince,  that  the  £tolians  applied  for  assistaQce  in  de- 
pressing the  power  of  the  Acheans.  He  listened  to  a  coun- 
sel highly  favorable  to  his  own  views ;  and,  by  an  assault 
as  successful  as  it  was  unexpected,  seized  Mantinea  and 
some  other  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Acheans  were 
thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  aggressions  of 
a  commonwealth,  ^hich  they  had  once  good  hopes  of  incor- 
porating with  tkeir  own. 

Success,  for  a  time,  crowned  the  Spartan  caus^.  The 
eool  and  delibeiate  valor  of  Aratu^  could  expose  no  effec* 
.tual  resistance  to  the  ardent  impetuosity  of  Cleomenes, 
/who  took  several  cities  of  the  confederacy,  gained  repeated 
victories  over  the  allies,  and  reduced  them  tq  the  utmost 
extremity./  Boib  Aratus  and  Cleomenes  wished  to  unite 
all  the  nations  of  Pel^onnesus  into  one  commonwealth^ 
and,  by  that  means,  to  form  such  a  bulwark  for  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  as  might  set  all  foreign  power  at  defiance.  But 
neither  of  these  great  characters  could  consent  to  submit  to 
the  other. 

/The  last  resort  of  the  Achean  general  was  die  king  oi 
Macedon,  Antigonus  II.,  for  whose  assistance  he  secredy 
applied./  /A  compact  was  formed,  of  which  the  principal 
conditions  were,  diat  the  :citadel  of  Corindi  ^ould  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  and  that  he  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Achean  confedenMiy,  superintend  their 
councils,  and  direct  their  operations. /The  scale  of  victory 
now  turned.  Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
Sparta.  /The  opposing  forces  came  to  an  engjagement 
near  ^euaaa^  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  were  entirely 
defeated*  /Of  an  army  of  5000,  scarcely  200  remained. 
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Cleomenes 'escaped  first  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Egypt 
ivhere  he  lived  some  years,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Ptolemy  £uergetes  ;fbut  was  treated  in  such  a  manner  by. 
his  successor,  thftt  he  put  an  end  to  his  life*  j  In  this  war 
between  the  Macedonians  and  Spartans,  Philopcemen  first 
signalized  himself,  and  afforded  early  -proof  of  those  tran- 
scendent military  talents,  which  afterwiurds  rendered  him  so 
illustrious. 

The  alliance  which  had  been  formed  between  Aratus, 
on  the  part  of  the  Acheans,  and  Antigoniis  IL,  king  of 
Macedon,/:ontinued  through  the  greater  part  of.  the  reign 
of  Philip,' the  son  of  Demetrius,  his  successor. /The  pru- 
dent finnness  and  wise  policy  d  Aratus  firiistrated  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers  and  enemies,  and  rendered  even  the 
ambition  of  Philip  subservient  to  the  interests  and  liberties 
of  Achaia.  ^he  protection  of  the  League  was  solicited  by 
the  kijured  and  oppress^  in  every  part  of  Greece^who 
looked  to  this,  as  their  last  refuge,  the  citadel  of  expiring 
freedom.  ^Its  enemies  were  gradually  conciliated  by  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  Aratus,  who,  at  length,  accom- 
plished a  general  pacification.  /  Soon  after  this,  Aratus  had 
the  misfortune  to  offend  Philip,  over  whom  he  had  long 
possessed  an  entire  influence.  ^The  consequence  was,  that 
an  emissary  was  sent  into  Achaia,  with  secret  instructions  to 
lake  him  off  by  slow  poison.  /  He  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age,  greatly  lamented,  B.C.  213. 

About  &is  time  the  king  of  Macedon  Jinwisely  involved 
himself  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans/oy  proffering  and 
affording  assistance  to  Hannibal,  in  the  Punic  war.  J  The 
war  was  continued,  with  some  interv:als,  for  several  years, 
till  at  length,  in  the  reign  of/Perseus,|the  son  and  successor 
of  Philip,  Macedon  was  entirely  suojected  to  the  tloman 
power.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonians  and  Romans 
struggled  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  which  retained 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  independence.  The  Acheans  still 
maintained  their  influence,  and  displayed  great  vigor^  under 
the  conduct  of  Philopoemen.  /  This  dbtinguished  general, 
a  native  of  Megalopolis,  improved  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  inured  them  to  hardship  and  toil,  and /taught  them  to 
feel,  that,  with  him  at  their  head,  they  must  be  invincible!) 
He  defeated  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Spai^a ;  and,  after  his 
death,  prevailed  upon  that  state  to  join  the  League.  Phi- 
lopcemen  was  elected  general  of  Achaia,  the  eighUi  time,  at 
4he  age  of  seventy.     Attacking  the  Messenians  soon  after, 
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be  was  separated  from  the  main  hqdj  of  his  anny^  taken 
^prisoner)  and  put  to  death.    Thos  fell^Philopoemenyh^Me 
^  last  of  the  GreekSy'^  in  the  same  year  with  Hanniba)  and 
Scipio.  •     ' 

This  event  was  an  irreparable  calamity  not  only  to 
Acbaia,  but  to  the  whole  of  Oreece.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Lycortas  and  his  son  Polybius,  who  seived. their 
country  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  the  influaice  of  the  Acheans 
began^  manifestly  to  decline.  /The  other  Grecian  states, 
blinded  by  jealousy, vand. deemed  by  the  false  professions 
of  the  Romans,  rejoiced  in  the  decay  of  a  republic  once  so 
formidable^  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  the  Romans, 
^Divide  ana  conquer  ;\  and  this  maxim  they  practised  ^th 
success  in^  this  unhappy  country.  In  almost  every  city, 
were  three  parties,  I  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman  and  the 
independent, party.)  In  this  distracted  state  of  societjr, 
without  a  Commanding  genius  to  preside,  it  would  scarcely 
be  expected,  that  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  Greeks,  in  defence  of  thdr  liberties.  The 
Romans,  in  the  mean  tune,  adopted  the  most  cautious  line 
of  policy,  professing  to  adhere  to  tiie  proclamation,  which 
the  proconsul  Flaminius  had  made  of ^"  freedom  to  all  the 
cities  and  states  of  Greece.^' J  ^ut  when  Paulus  Emilius  had 
defeated  Parpens,  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  empire,  the  mask  was  immediately  thrown  off  J 
/^£blia  first  felt  the  weight  of  the  vindictive  arm  of  the 
conqueror./  For  when  her  senate  was  assembled  to  delibe* 
rate  on  the  steps,  they  should  pursue,  after  the  conquest  of 
Perseus,  with  whom  mey  had  formed  an  alliance,  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  Roman  legion,  and  550  of  the  sena- 
tors, who  were  considered  friendly  to  Macedon,  were  put 
to  death.  Emissaries  were,  sent  into  every  part  of  Greece, 
to  obtain  information  of  the  disaffected,  and  every  artifice 
was  employed  to  obtain  possession  «f  their  persons,  that  they 
might  be  summarily  tried  and  condemned  by  the  commis- 
sioners, sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
/The  Acheaii  League, was  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to 
tne  entire  subjugation  of  the  .country.  /  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  by  the  Roman  senate,  to  dissolve  the  confede- 
racy. TTwo  commissioners  appeared  before  the  general 
assembly  of  Achaia,  and  accused  the  principal  members, 
including  all  who  had  borne  any  office  in  the  republic,  of 
disaffection  to  Rome.//Many  of  these,  conscious-  of  their 
integrity,  appealed   to    the   Roman    senate^  wh^e^  they 
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flattered  themselves,  they  should  fiad  mipartial  joatice 
The  appeal  was  eagerly  accepted ; /and  no  less  than  a 
thousand  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent  to  Rome,  for  triaiy^ 
/But  instead  6f  being  permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  senate,  on  their  arrival,  they  were  treated  as  guilty  of 
the  charge/and  banished  into  different  parts  of  Itafy,  where 
they  languished  in  ci^tivity  seventeen  yearsy^^t  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period,  the  survivors,  amounting  to  not  more 
than  300,  were  permitted  to  return  to  AchfdaJ  One  of 
these  prisoners^olybius  the  historian,  Was  suffered  to  reside 
at  Rome,  and  treated  with  the  highest  distinction  by  the 
principal  families. 

/The  injustice  and  cruelty  6f  the  Romans  to  the  Achean 
prisoners,/produced  a  strong  sensation  throa^out  the 
League,  and  inclined  many  of  its  members  to  avow  them- 
selves openly  the  determined  enenaies  of  Rome.  Two  of 
its  pretors,  Critolaus  and  Diaeus,  were  particulariy  active 
in  exciting  the  Achean  cities  to  revolt ;  and,  without  con- 
sidering either  the  vast  resources  of  tiie  enemy,  or  their 
own  inefficiency,  rashly  enkindled  the  flames  of  war,  by 
treating  with  insult  and  cruelty  the  Roman  ambassadors. 
Aurelius  Orestes,  Sextus  Julius,  and  Metellus,  were  succes- 
sively despatched  to  .Achaia  with  conciliatory  overtures; 
but  the  people  yielded  themselves  to  the  infatuation  of 
their  presumptuous  leaders,  and  rejected  every  overture, 
with  disdain.  ^The  Roman  general,  MetcUus^aving  tried 
negotiation  without  effect,  led  his  army  into  Achaia,  met, 
and  defeated  with  the  utmost  ease,  the  rash  and  unskilful 
Critolaus,  who  was  either  killed  in  the  engagement,  or 
destroyed  by  his  own  hand,  immediately  afterwards.  But 
Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency  of  the  Ache- 
ans,  pursued  the  same  infatuated  measures,  and  employed 
the  winter  in  making  feeble  preparations  for  another  cam- 
paign. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  having  arrived  at  this  crisis,  the 
consul  Mummius  hastened  thiwer  to  supersede  Metellus, 
and  re^p  all  the  glory  of  adding  ano&er  province  to  the 
Roman  republic.  He  sat  down  with  a  numerous  army 
before  Corinth,  uid,  knowing  the  impetuous  temper  of  the 
Achean  general,  suffered  him  to  gain  some  slight  advan- 
tages, that  he  might  the  more  effectually  entrap  him.  The 
artifice  succeeded,.  Diaeus  and  his  army  fell  into  the 
ambuscade ;  and  the  eelebrated  city  of  Corinth  was  taken 
without  O|^osilion. 
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{  Corinth  had  long  heen  the  richest  city  of  Greece*  It 
abounded  with  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  art,  and 
the  finest  specimens  of  taste.  The  most  eminent  sculptors 
and  artists  had  either  resided  there,  'or  conveyed  thither, 
the  happiest  effects  of  their  genius,  assured  of  meeting  with 
liberal  patronage  among  the  re&ied  inhabitants  of  that 
luxurious  city./  Yet  this  seat  of  elegant  literature,  this 
emporium  of  taste  and  learning,  was  devoted  to  plunder./ 
The  Romans  had  not  yet  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of 
intellectual  refinement,  as  to  value  the  literary  treasures  of 
Corindi :  anxious  chiefly  to  secure  the  gold  and  silver  it  con- 
tained, the  greater  part  of  these  works  of  taste  were  consign*' 
ed  to  the  flames. /A  few  specimens  only  were  secured  by 
^Polybius,^ho  witnessed  the  melancholy  scene,  and  who 
transported  them  to  Rome,  to  ^cite  the  admiration  of  future 
generations  and  distant  ages.  /  Pursuant  to  an  express  de« 
cree  of  the  Roman  senate,  Corinth  was  reduced  to  ashes,  952 
years  after  it  was  founded,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  which 
Carthage  met  with  a  similar  fate,  146  B.  C./ 

Notibqing  now  remained,  but  to  decide  on  the  pimishment 
of  the  vanquished  Greeks.  /All  tiie  citizens  of  Corinth,  who 
were  not  massacred  during  the  pillage  of  die  city,  were 
sold  with  their  wives  and  children ;  Sie  fortified  cities  of 
Achaia  were  dismanded;  popular  assemblies  were  prohib- 
ited, and  republican  governments  abolished,  tinroughout 
Greece;  Roman  pretors  were  stationed  in  every  city;  all 
the  states  were  consolidated  into  one  province,  which  paid 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  republic  of  Rome ;  and  long  con- 
tinued to  form  a  department  of  that  flourishing  empire, 
under  the  general  name  of  Achaia. )  But  though  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  that  republic  thus  uiumphed  over  the  civil 
liberties  of  Greece,  and  annihilated  her  ancient  govem- 
mentsythat  subjugated  country  retained,  for  ages,  its  literary 

{)re-eminence.)^It  was  still  the  resort  of  men  of  taste  and 
etters*  A  Grecian  education  was  considered  necessary  to 
form  the  Roman  orator,  poet,  or  artist  The  philosophers  of 
Greece  were  held  in  the  hi^est  repute,  and  their  writings 
were  sought  with  the  utmost  avidity.  Nor  did  the  literati  pf 
Rome  esteem  themselves  thoroughly  furnished,  till  they  had 
visited  Greece,  and  paid  enthusiastic  homage  to  her  stately 
ruins.]  y 

From  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  by 
Cecrops,  to  the  death  of  Cl^patra,  the  last  of  Alexander's 
successors,  was  upwards  of  1400  years.    During  thisperiod, 
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e  Gredtt  founded  and  aycrtinDed  the  greatait  tmpires ; 
they  exeeiled  all  other  natioDt  in  arcUlectiure.  stataary,  paiBt- 
ing,  poetrj  and  oratorj;  th^  gaye  the  world  its  first*  hero; 
they  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  character,  and  the  moht 
astonishing  displays  of  genius;  I  and  they  may  be  conndered 
m  justly  meriting  the  first  rank  among  the  Bations  of  the 
earth.  Thdr  hutonr,  therefore,  and  their  language,  open  a 
more  variegated,  rich,  beautiful  and  sublime  field  of  study, 
than  &ose  of  any  other  nation. 

CHAPTER  XL 

KINGDOM  OF  ROME. 

/'  [All  nations  seem  willing  to  derive  merit  from  the  splen- 
dor of  their  original ;  i  and,  where  histmy  is  silent,  \they 
genendly  supply  the  defect  with  fable.  \  The  Romans  were 
particularly  desirous  of  being  thondit  descended  from  the 
gods^  as  if  ( to  hide  the  meanness  of  ueir  real  ancestry.]  They 
pretended  to  derive  their  origin  fprnjEneas^.the  son  of  \An- 
chises  and  the  goddess  Venus.  ^  ( Having  esicaped  from  the 
flames  of  Troy,  and  passed  through  unnumbered  toils,  calam- 
ities  and  dangers,  Eneas  was  considered  as  having  arrived 
in  Italy.  Here,  at  length,  he  was  exalted  to  a  throne,  where 
his  posterity  were  supposed  to  have  reigned  more  than  400 
years. 

Romulus,  the  reputed  descendant  from  this  line  of  kings,  is 
universally  acknoi/dedged  as  the  founder  of  die  Roman  state.- 

Having  slain  his  brother  Remus,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 

a  city,  that  was  destined  to  become  the  mistress  of  the 

753!^     world,  and,  for  ages,  to  give  laws  to  mankind. ;  It  was 

called  Romtj  after  the  name  of  the  founder,  and  built 

upon  the  Palatine  hill;  though  afterwards  it  covered  seven 

hills. 

The  city  was,  at  first,  almost  square,  containing  about  a 
thousand  houses.  .  It  was  neariy  a  mile  in  compass,/  and 
commanded  a  small  territory  round  it/  of  about  eight  miles 
oyer.,  Small  as  it  appears,  however,  it  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, worse  inhabited ;  and  the  first  method,  to  increase  its 
numbers,  was  opening  a  sanctuary  for  all  malefactors, 
slaves,  and  such  as  were  desirous  of  novelty.  (  These  came 
ID  great  multitudes,  and  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  legislator's  new  subjects.  To  hav^  a  just  idea, 
therefore^  of  Rome  in  its  m&nt  state^  we  have  only  to 
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im^^  ft  eoOeetioB  cf  cottftsea,  gmrooodcd  If  a  feeble 
wall,  built  rather  to  serve  as*  a  military  retreat,  than  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  society ;  filled,  rather  with  a  tomultoous 
and  vicious  rabble,  than  with  subjects  iniffed  la  obedience 
and  cbn^oL  We  have  only  to  conceive  men  bred  to  n^iine, 
Hving  in  a  plaee^  tibat  seemed  calculated  merdy  for  the  secn- 
rity  of  plunder ;  and  yet,  to  our  astonidiment,  we  shall  soon 
find  this  tumultuous  concourse  uniting  in  the  strictest 
bonds  of  society;  this  lawless  rabble  putting  on  the  most 
sincere  regard  for  religion ;  and,  though  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  mankind,  setting  examples  to  all  the  world,  of  val- 
or and  virtue. 

Scarcely  was  the  city  raised  above  its  foundation,  when 
its  rude  inhabitants  began  to  think  of  givinff  some  form  to 
their  constitution.  Romulus  left  them  at  Iwerty  to  choose 
whom  they  would  for  their  king;  and  they,  in  gratitude, 
concurred  to  elect  their  founder.  He  was,  accordinglv,  ac- 
knowledged as  chief  of  their  religion,  sovereign  magistrate 
of  Rome,  and  general  of  the  army. .  Besides  a  guard  to  at* 
tend  his  person,  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  be  preceded, 
wherever  he  went,  by  twelve  men,  called  lidoriy  armed  with 
axes,  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods.)  .They  were  to  serve  as 
executioners  of  the  law,  and  to  impress  his  subjects  with  an 
idea  of  his  authority.  | 

^The  senate,  consisting  of  100  men,  who  were  to  act  as 
counsellors  to  the  king, (was  composed  of  die  principal 
citizens  of  Rome,  men,  wnose  age,  wisdom,  or  valor,  gave 
them  a  natural  ascendency  over  their  fellow  subjects.  1  As 
they  were  sv^osed  to  have  a  parental  affection  for  'their 
people,  vthey  were  called  fathers  j  and  their  descendants, 
patricians  J  To  them  belonged  all  the  dignified  offices  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  priesthood.  -The  rest  of  the  people 
were  called  |i{efret(in9;\  and  these' two  orders  were  forbidden 
to  intermarry.  The  plebeians,  who  composed  the  third  order 
of  the  legislature,  \a88umed  to  themselves  the  power  of 
authorizing  those  laws,  which  w^e  passed  by  the  king,  or 

Taate.^ 
The  first  care  of  the  new-created  king  was  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  religion.  ]  The  precise  form  of  their  wor- 
ship is  unknown.  ^The  religion  of  that  age  principally 
consisted  in  firm  reliance  upon  the  credit  of  their  soothsay- 
ersijwho  pretended,  from  observatiotk  on  the  flight  of  birds 
and  die  entrails  of  beasts,  to  direct  die  presmt,  and  dive 
into  iiitorifty.l  Romulus,  by  an  express  law,  eoBomsaided^ 
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Aat  no  election  should  be  made,  no  enterprise  undertaken, 
"vnthont  consulting  the  soothnayers. 

Wives  were  fortndden,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  to  sep- 
arate from  Uieir  husbands; /while,  on. the  contrary,  the  hus- 
band was  empowered  to  repudiate  his  wife,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  to  put  her  to  death.)  His  laws  relating  to  chil- 
dren and  parents  were  still  more  severe.  /  The  father  had 
entire  power  over  his  offspring,  both  of  fortune  and  life :  he 
could  sell  or  imprison  them  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  or  in 
any  stations,  to  which  they  were  arrived.  ] 

After  endeavoring,  by  laws,  to  regulate  his  subjects,  he 
next  gave  orders  to  ascertain  their  numbers.  ll)e  whole 
amounted  but  to  3Q00  foot,  and  about  300  horsemen,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  i  These  were  divided  equally  into  three 
tribes ;  and  to  each  he  assigned  a  different  part  of  the  city. 
Each  of  these  tribes  was  subdivided  into  ten  curiae,  or  com- 
panies, consisting  of  a  hundred  men  each,  with  a  centurion 
to  command  it,  a  priest,  called  ctcrto,  to  perform  the  sacrifices^ 
and  two  of  die  principal  inhabitants,  called  dmuwiriy  to  dis- 
tribute justice.) 

By  these  wise  regulations,  each  day  added  strength  to 
the  new  city;  multitudes  flocked  in  from  the  adjacent 
towns ;  and  it  only  seemed  to  want  women  to  ensure  its  du- 
ration. In  this  exigency,  Romulus,  by  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  sent  deputies  among  the  Sabines,  his  neighbors, 
entreating  their  alliance,  and  offering  to  cement  the  most 
strict  confederacy  with  Uiem.  The  Sabines,  who  were  then 
considered  as  die  most  warlike  people  in  Italy,  rejected 
the  proposal  with  disdain,  and  the  answer  which  they  re- 
turned greatly  raised  the  indignation  of  the  Romans. 
Romulus,  soon  after,  proclaimed  a  feast  in  honor  of  Nep- 
tune throughout  all  the  neighboring  villages,  and  made  the 
most  magnificent  preparations  for  it  These  feasts  were 
generally  precede^  by  sacrifices,  and  ended  in  shows  of 
wrestlers,  gladiators  and  chariot  course^.  The  Sabines,  as 
he  expected,  were  among  the  foremost,  who  came  to  be 
spectators,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and  daughters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  games  began,  and,  while  the  stran- 
gers were  most  intent  upon  die  ^>ectacle,  a  number  of 
Koman  youth  rushed  in  among  them,  with  drawn  swords, 
seized  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  women,  and  carried 
them  off  by  violence.  In  vain  the  parents  protested  against 
this  breach  of  hospitality.  In  vain  the  females  themselves 
opposed  the  attempts  of  their  captors. '  Perseverance  and 
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eireites  ofctaiBed  those  faron,  whieh  tknkfitjr,  at  fint,  ^ 
nied;  so  that  the  hetrayera,  £r^  being  ebjects  of  -arersion, 
soon  became  partners  e^Ttiieir  dearest  ufecfions.  I 

But,  however  the  affront  n^ht  have  bee^  borne  by 
them,  it  was  not  so  easily  overlooked  hf  their  parents.  -  A 
bloody  war  ensned,  in  which  several  cities  engaged./ (Tatius, 
king  of  Cnres,  was  the  last^  although  the  most  formidable, 
who  undertook  to  revenge  the  disgrace  his  country  had 
suffered.  /  He  entered  &e  Roman  territories  at  the  head  of 
25,000  men,  and,  not  content  with  superiority  of  numbers, 
he  added  stratagem  also.  Tarpeia,  daudiiter  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Ci^itoline  hill,  happened  to  fail  into  the 
hands  of  Tatius,  as  she  went  out  of  uie  cky,  to  fetdi  water* 
Upon  her,  he  prevailed,  by  means  of  large  promises,  to 
betray  one  of  ibe  gates  to  his  army.  The  reward  she 
engaged  for,  was  what  the  soldiers  wore  on  dieir  arms,  by 
which  she  mefetnt  their  bracelets.  They,  however,  either 
mistaking  her  meaning,  or  willing  to  pitnish  her  perfidy, 
tiirew  their  bucklers  upon  her,  as  they  entered,  and  crushed 
her  to  death.  The  Sabines  being  thus  possessed  of  the 
Capitoline,  after  #ome  time,  a  general  engagement  ensued, 
which  was  renewed  for  several  days  with  almost  equal  suc- 
cess ;  and  neidier  could  think  of  submitting.  The  last  en* 
gagement  took  place  between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal 
hills.  The  engagement  had  become  general,  and  the  slauglt* 
ter  prodigious,  when  the  attention  of  both  sides  was  suddenly 
turned  from  the  scene  of  horror  before  tiiem,  to  one  of  great- 
er interest  f  The  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  tiie  Romans,  with  disordered  hair,  and  ornaments 
neglected,  fiew  in  between  tiie  combatants,  regardless  of 
their  own  danger,  and,  with  loud  outcries,  implored  their 
husbands  and  fathers  to  desist.  The  two  armies,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  let  fall  their  weapons.  '^  An  accommodation 
ensued,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Romulus  and  Tatius 
should  reign  jointly  in  Rome ;  that  a  hundred  Sabines  should 
be  added  to  Uie  senate,  and  that  the  inhabituits  should  be 
ealled  QwirUes  from  &e  Sabine  city,  Ciunes./  'About  five 
years  after,  Tatius  was  killed  by  ike  Lavinians,  so  th§tt  Ron^ 
ulus,  once  more,  saw  himself  sole  moiiarch  of  Rome; 

Success  produced  an  equai  share  of  pride  in  the  con- 
(peror;;  so  that  he  began  to  assume  absolute  sway,  md 
attempted  to  govern  those  laws^  to  which  he  had  formerly 
profe&sed  im^^icit  obedience.  ;  The  senate,  finding  them- 
aehres  only  used  as  instruments  to  ratify  the  rigor  rf  hii 
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commands,  determiiied  to  destroy  him.  /  The  precise  method 
which  they  employed  is  not  known ;  out  it  is  certain,  that, 
from  the  secrecy  of  the  iact,  they  took  occasion  to  persuade 
the  multitude^Uiat  he  was  taken  up  to  heav^i.')  {Thus,  him, 
whom  they  could  pot  hear  as  a  king,  they  were  contented  to 
worship  as  a  god./  /Romulus  reigned  37  years.y 

/^ter  the  d^ath  of  Romidus,  the  senate  undertook  to 
supply  the  place  of  king,  by  taking  thegoyemment  each 
of  them  in  turn,  for  five  days.  /  TMs  form  of  government 
having  continual  a  year,  the  discontent  of  the  plebeians 
rendered  it  necessary  to  choose  a  king.  |  After  much  diffi- 

culty,  the  Aomans  elepted  Numa  PompiMus  a  Sabine, 
^g'     to  the  regal  o£|ce. ,  j  He  was  now  about  forty,  and 

had  long  been  eminent  for  his  justice,  moderation  and 
exemplary,  life. ;  IHe  wa^  skilled  in  all  the  learning  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  Sabines,>and  liv^d  at  Cures,  contented  with 
a  private  fortune,  unambitious  of  higher  honors.  ;  It  was  not 
without  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  that  he  consented  to  forsake  his  re- 
tirement, and  accept  a  kingdom.  /  No  monarch  could  have 
beeQ  more  proper  for  them,  at  a  conjuncture,  when  the 
government  was  composed  of  various  petty  states^  lately 
subdued  and  but  ill  umted.  They  wantea  a  master,  who,  by 
his  laws  and  precepts,  could  soften  their  fierce  dispositions, 
and,  by  his  example,  induce  them  to  a  love  of  religion  and 
every  milder  virtue.  Nitma's  whole  time  was  ^nt  in  in- 
spiring his  subjects, with  a  veneration  for  the  gods,  building 
new  temples,  &,c.  That  of  Janus,  which  was  to  be  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  a^d  open  in  war^  was  built,  as  he  pretended, 
by  the  advice  of  the  goddess  Egeriaj  with  whom  he  profess- 
ed to  have  intercourse.  Jle  divided  those  lands,  which 
Romulu^  had  gained  in  war,  among  the  poorer  part  of  the 
people,  and  abolished  the  distinction  between  ^Romans  and 
Sabines,  by  compelling  them  to  live  together./  He  died  at 
the  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years/ having  reigned  fbrty- 
three  in  profound  peace. 

,  The  successor  of  Numa  was  Tullus  Hostiliusy  a 
gy2.'     monarch  very  unlike  his  predecessor,!  being  entirely 

devoted  to  war,  and  more  fond  o(  enteipise,  than 
even  the  founder  of  the  empire  had  been. 

Engaging  in  a  war  with  the  Albans,  it  yr as  proposed  to 
settle  the  controversy. by  single  combat,  When  it  was 
found  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  combatants,  they  at  length 
concluded,  that  the  Horatii,  three  Roman  brotliers   who 
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weie .  twins,  A(nU  contend  wi&  the  Cuiuttiiy  tfarae  twin 
brothers,  tm  the  part  of  the  Albans;  all  six  remai^kable  for 
courai^  strength  and  activity.  At  lengdi,-the  chanipbna 
met  in  view  of  the  two  armies.  Totally  regardless  of  per- 
sonal safety,  each,  one  sought  the  destmction  of  his  opp<H 
nents.  The  snectators,  in  horrid  sil^iee,  tuembled  at  every 
blow,  and  wisned  to  share  the  danger.  For  a  considerable 
time,  victpry  appeared  doubtful.  At  lengdii,  it  seemed  to 
declare  against  the  Romans.  They  b^eld  two  of  their 
champions  dead  upon  the  plain,  and  the  three  Curiatii,  who 
were  wounded,  slowly  pursuing  the  siirvivor,  who  seemed, 
by  flight,  to  beg  for  mercy.  At  this,  ihe  Alban  army 
shouted,  and  the  Romans  repined  at  the  apparent  baseness 
of  their  countryman.  $oon,  however,  th^  changed  their 
sentiments.  His  flight  was  only  a  stratagem,  to  separate 
his  antagonists.  Suddenly  he  stops,  and^  (me  after  another, 
lays  them  all  dead  at  his  feet.  Agreeably  to  cotaipact,  the 
Albans  consent  to  obey  the  Romans.  Not  long  after  this, 
Hostilius  demolished  the  city  of  Alba,  and  removed  the  in- 
habitants to  Rome,  j 

{^  After  a  victorious  reign  of  32  years,  TuUus  Hostilius  was 
succeeded  by  Aneus  Martins,  j>  grandson  of  Numa.* 
His  election  wff  ihade  by  the. people,  and  confirmed  ^^q  * 
by  the  senate..  IHe  took  his  grandfather  for  his  mod- 
el,\and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  peo]^e  to  return  to  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  and  lay  aside  the  less  useful  stratagems 
of  war.  Being  forced  into  a.  war  with  the  Latins,  however, 
Ancus  conquered  them,  destroyed  their  cities,  and  removed 
their  inhabitants  to  Rome.  He  triumphed,  also,  over  the 
Sabines  and  others,\and  built  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, called  Ostia^i 

lAfter  a  reign  q|  24  years,  Ancus  was  succeeded  by  Tar- 
^n  the  Elder,  Ijwhose  original  name  was  Lucumon.'.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  of  Conndi,  who  settled  in  Italy,  on 
account  of  some  troubles  at  home.j  Lucumon  married 
Tanaquil,  a  lady  of  Tarquinio.  He  had  been  guardian  to 
the  sons  of  the  late  king ;  and  after  bis  death,  he  contrived 
to  have  them  set  aside,  and  himself  elected.  A  kingdom, 
thus  obtained  by  intrigue,  was,  notwithstanding,  governed 
with  equity,  ^e  added  a  hundred  members  to  the  senate, 
making  their  number  three  hundred.  |  After  reigning  3S 
years,  he  was  murdere^  by  two  ruffians,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  sons  of  Ancus.  iServius  Tullius,  his  son-in-law,  suo- 
eeeded  him.  \  ^e  ehiei  object  of  his  reign,  was  to  inerease 
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tfie  poim  of  the  wnate  by  demsrfag  that  of  die  people.) 
\To  Meertain  the  increase  of  his  subject!,  be  iastitirted  m 
legalatioQ,  called  m  kmtrumjhj  which  all  the  eitizeBS  were 
to  assemble  in  tiie  Campus  Mardus,  in  complete  annor, 
once  in  five  yeata,  and  there  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
thdr  families  and  fortunes./  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to,  secure  his  throne  by  every  precaution,! he  had  marmd 
his  two  daughters  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Tarquin  ;^  and  as 
he  knew  that  the  women  were  of  opposite  di^^osinons,  as 
well  as  their  intended  husbands^  he  resolved  to  cross  their 
tempera,  by  giving  each  of  them  to  him  of  a  contrary  turn 
of  mind;\  her  that  was  meek  and  gentle,  to  him  that  was 
bold  and  furious ;  her  that  was  ungovernable  and  |HX>ud,  to 
him  that  was  remarkable  for  a  contrary  character*  By  this, 
he  supposed,  each  would  correct  the  faalmg  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  nuxture  would  be  productive  ^  concord.  Hie 
event,  however,  proved  otherwise.  Lucius,  his  haughty 
son-in-law,  soon  grew  diq>lea8ed  widi  the  medtness  of  hw 
consort,  and  placed  his  whole  affections  on  Tullia,  hia  bfodi* 
er's  wife,  who  answered  his  passion  with  sympathetic  ardor. 
As  their  wishes  were  ungovernable,  they  soon  resolved  to 
break  through  every  restraint,  that  offered  to  prevent  their 
union.  ^Both  undertook  to  murder  their  consorts,  which 
they  effected  ;\and  were,  accordingly,  soon  after  married  to- 
gether.   A  first  crime  generally  proiduces  a  second.    From 

the  destruction  of  their  consorts,  they  proceeded  to 
^^'     conspiring  that  of  the  king;   wluch  they  at  lengdi 

accomplished,  with  circumstances  of  savage  cruelty, 
after  he  had  reigned  44  years. 

Lucius  Tarquin,  or   Tarquin  the   Proud,  hairing  thus 

E laced  himself  upon  the  throne,  was  resolved  to  supp<»t 
is  dignity  with  the  same  violence,  by  ^ich  it  was  ac- 
quired. Regardless  of  the  senate's  or  people's  approbati<m, 
he  seemed  to  claim  the  crown  by  hereditary  right,  and 
refused  the  late  king's  body  burial,  under  pretence  of  his 
being  a  usurper.  All  the  good  part  of  tne  community, 
however,  looked  upon  this  accession  with  horror  and  detes^ 
tation ;  and  this  act  of  cruelty  only  served  to  confirm  tiieif 
hatred.  Conscious  of  this,  he  ordered  to  execution  all 
whom  he  suspected  to  have  been  attached  to  Servius.  I  His 
policy  consisted  in  keeping  the  people  constandy  employed 
in  wars  and  public  works  $  '  and  thus  he  diverted  theit 
attention  fiom  his  ui^wful  inetfaod  of  coming  to  the  throne* 
The  ckf  of  the  Gabii  g«ve  him  much  trouUe ;  tof  havteg 
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attempted,  with  some  loss,  to  besiege  it,  be  was  obliged  to 
direct  his  efforts  by  stratagem,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans.  /He  caused  his  son  Sextus  to  counter- 
feit desertion,  upon  pretence  of  barbarous  usage,  and  to 
seek  refuge  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plade.  By  artful 
complaints  and  studied  lamentations,  iie  so  prevailed  on 
the  pity  of  the  people  as  to  be  chosen  their  governor,  and 
soon  after,  general  of  their  army.  At  first,  he  was  success- 
ful in  every  engagement,  till  at  length,  finding  himself 
possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  ^tate,  he  sent  to  his 
father,  for  instructions.  Tarquin  made  no  other  answer, 
thaii  by  taking  the  messenger  into  the  garden,  and  cutting 
down  before  him,  the  tallest  pq)pies.  Sextus  readily 
understood  the  meaning  of  this  reply;  and  one  by  one, 
found  means  to  destroy,  or  remove,  the  principal  men 
of  the  city,  confiscating  their  effects,  and  dividing  them 
among  the  people./  Thus^  keeping  the  giddy  populace 
blind  to  their  approaching  ruiti,  till  they  found  them- 
selves, at  last,  without  counsellors  or  head ;  and,  in  the  end, 
fell  under  the  power  of  Tarquin,  without  even  striking  a 
blow. 

But  while  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  he  did  not  suffer  the 
people  to  continue  in  idleness  at  home.  He  undertook  to 
build  the  capitol,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  in 
a  former  reign;  and  an  extraordinary  event  contributed  to 
hasten  the  ^  execution  of  his  design.  |  It  is  said,  that  during 
this  reign,  a  woman  in  strange  attire,  made  her  appearance 
at  Rome,  and  came  to  the  king,  offering  to  sell  nine  books, 
which  she  said  were  of  her  own  composing.  Not  knowing 
the  abilities  of  the  seller,  or  that  she  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
celebrated  Sybils,  whos^  prophecies  were  never  found  to 
fail,  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  them.  Upon  this,  she  de^ 
parted,  and  burning  three  of  her  books,  returned  again, 
demanding  the  same  price  for  the  remainder.  Being  once 
more  despised  as  an  impostor,  she  again  dq>arted,  and 
burning  three  more,  she  returned  with  those  remaining, 
still  asking  the  same  price  as  at  first.  Tarquin  surprised  at 
the  inconsistency  of  her  conduct,  consulted  the  augurs  to 
advise  him  what  to  do.  These  much  blamed  him  for  not 
buying  the  nine,  and  commanded  him  to  buy  the  three 
remaining  at  whatever  price  they  were  to  be  had.  The 
woman,  says  the  historian,  after  selling  and  delivering  the 
three  prophetic  volumes,  vanished  from  before  him,  and  w«» 
nevw  seen  after.  \ 
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The  people,  baying  been  four  years  employed  in  bnOd- 
ing  the  capitol,  began  to  wish  for  something  new,  to  engage 
them.  Tarqoin,  fiierefore,  npon  some  firivolons  pretences, 
proclaimed  war  against  the  Rutulians.  Sextus,  the  king's 
son,  while  his  father  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  besieg- 
ing the  city  of  Ardea,  yiolated  the  honor  of  Lucretia,  a 
Roman  lady  of  great  spirit  and  still  greats  virtue.  The 
illustrious  heroine  survived  the  disgrace  long  enough  to 
acquaint  her  husband  and  friends  with  her  misfortune, 
and  to  entreat  them,  as  they  regarded  her  memory,  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  destroyer.  She  then  drew  a  poniard  from 
her  robe,  and  plunging  it  into  her  bosom,  expired  before 
their  eyes. 

Oollatinus  her  husband,  and  her  friends  stood  round  her, 
petrified  with  grief,  and  distracted  with  rage  and  despair. 
But  their  grief  was  for  a  moment  arrested  and  turned  into 
astonishment,  when  Brutus,  the  reputed  fool,  seized  the 
bloody  dagger,  and,  lifting  it  toward  heaven,  exclaimed,^ "  Be 
witness,  ye  gods,  that  from  this  moment,  I  proclaim  myself 
the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause.  From  this 
moment  I  declare  myself  the  enemy  of  Tarquin  and  his 
bloody  nouse.  Henceforth,  my  life  shall  be  employed  in 
opposition  to  tyranny,  and  for  the  freedom  and  nappiness 
of  my  country. '5^  JHe  then  told  them,  that  tears  and  en- 
treaties must  pow  give  way  to  the  sterner  sentiments  of 
just  revenge ;  and  delivering  them  the  poniard,  still  reeking 
with  Lucretia's  blood,  caused  eacb  of  them  to  swear  the 
same  oath,  that  he  had  sworn.  ^  The  Roman  people  fiocked 
from  all  quarters,  and  were  struck  with  horror  at  the 
deplorable  spectacle;  and  were  equally  amazed  to  behold 
the  authority  and  wisdom  of  Junius  Brutus.  The  revolt 
from  the  tyrant  was  general;  'and  the  senate  passed  a 
decree  depriving  the  king  ol  all  authority,  and  banishoig 
him  and  his  famfly  forever  from  the  Roman  state.//He  lived, 
however,  to  give  his  country  much  trouble;  for  though  a 
detestable  tyrant,  void  of  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
justice,  yet  he  was  bold,  active  and  vigorous,  and  found  means 
to  eflcite  frequent  disturbances,  and  even  to  enkindle  dan- 
gerous wars  against  his  eountry.^ 

We  have  now  passed  over  245  years  from  the  founding 
of  the  Roman  state.  During  this  period,  the  Assyrian 
empire  had  fallen;  Babylon  was  become  a  province  of 
Persia;  and  Gyrus  had  extended  his  dominicms  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Al^antic  ocean ;  and  a  power  was  already  pre* 


fMred  to  eeCpse  fbreyer  the  fjLorj  of  die  Peniaas.  Greece 
W88  hat  rising;  the  morning  of  her  bri^^iteet  day  eridentij^ 
dawned.  Before  the  fall  of  Tarqnin,  Miltiades,  Leonidas 
and  Themistodea  were  bom.  During  thia  period,  also, 
the  Jews,  having  experienced  a  captivity  of  70  vean,  were 
restored  by  Cyrus,  and  had  returned,  and  rebuilt  their  temple 
at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  ROlIAN  E1IPIBE|**FR0M  THE  EXPULSION  OP  TARQUIN  TO 

THE   CONQUEST   OP   CARTHAGE. 

The  great  and  vigorous  spirit  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus, 
displayed  in  avenging  the  death  of  Lucretia,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  brilliant  specimen  of  that  power  and  grandeur  of 
mind,  in  which  the  Romans  surpassed  all  other  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  (  In  variety  of  genius  and  taste.  Ae 
Greeks  certainly  excelled  them  ;K but  in  a  masculine  oold- 
ness — ^in  a  grave,  dignified,  martial  energy,  the  Romans  were 
never  equ^ed. )  Bmtus  and  his  associates  were  able  to 
dethrone  a  powerful  tyrant ;  to  abolish  a  monarchy,  which 
had  existed  several  centuries ;  and  to  organize,  and  put  in 
operation,  a  new -form  of  government,  under  which  the  Ro- 
man people  rose  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  power,  proq>er- 
ity  and  splendor. 

The  Roman  government,  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings^ 
had,  in  its  original  spirit  and  design,  embraced  many  of  me 
principles  of  freedom.  /The  king  was  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  hundred  senators,  which  number  was 
increased  at  various  times.  These  were  men  advanced  in 
years,  and  venerable  for  their  knowledge,  prudence  and 
integri^.  The  most  important  acts  of  govemment  were 
generally  sanctioned  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or  ple- 
beians, particulariy  acts  relative  to  peace  or  war,  the  raising 
of  money,  the  ^pointment  of  chief  magistrates,  and  the 
election  of  the  monarch.] 

(But  the  kings,  and  especially  Tarquin,  had,  m  a  great 
measure,  acted  indepeadently  of  all  these  salutary  checks^, 
To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  kingly  office  was  now 

*  The  word  empire  if  here  used  in  its  popular  tense,  torepresenl 
owralj  gevtrament,  or  domia&oii,  withoat  remeaee  to  Hi  fena. 
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abc^ished ;  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  (two  officers  were  substi- 
tuted, styled  coMfdsA  (Their  power  was  nearly  as  great  as 
that  of  me  king;)ibirt  the  division  of  it,  and  Uie  frequency 
of  election,twhich  was  once  a  jear^Were  considered  as  suffi- 
cient checks,  j  /Junius  Brutus  and  CoUatinus,  the  husband  of 
the  celebrated  Lucretia,  were  first  chosen  consuls^ 

This  new  form  of  government  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  almost  in  the  moment  of  its  formation.  \  The  deposed 
monarch  found  means  to  organize  a  dangerous  consph'acy 
among  the  young  nobility  of  Rome;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  a  counter  revolution,  and  replace  himself  on 
the  throne; ) and  Ae  brave  and  patriotic  Brutus  had  the 
tmhappiness  to  discover,/ that  two  of  'his  sons  were  among 
the  ringleaders  in  this  daring  plot^  The  nature  of  his 
office  compelled  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them;  and 
while,  in  this  deeply  interesting  scene,  all  the  spectators 
were  melted  into  tears,  in  him  ue  most  powerful  pleas  of 
natural  affection  were  overruled  by  a  sense  of  duty;  the 
parent  was  lost  in  the  judge,  and  the  agonies  of  parental 
.sensibility  disregarded  before  the  tribunal  of  public  justice. 
(  He  pronounced  sentence  upon  his  sons,  condemning  uiem  to 
death.) 

But  this  great  man  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  either  the 
liberty,  whidi  he  procured  for  his  countrv,  or  the  honors, 
which  he  so  justly  merited.  Tarquin,  failing  to  recover 
his  throne  by  intrigue,  next  attempted  it  by  arms.  /  He 
*  prevailed  on  the  Veians,  a  neighboring  state,  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  wiUi  an  army.)  Of  this  army 
he  took  the  command,  and  gave  the  cavalry  to  be  com* 
manded  by  Aruns,  his  son.  They  were  met  by  the  consul 
with  an  equal  force;  and  a  general  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory,  although  dearly 
bought;  for,  together  with  a  number  of  their  bravest 
citizens,  the  illustrious  -Brutus  fell  in  the  first  of  the  action. 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  bad  singled  him  out;  and  they 
encountered  each  other  with  such  fury,  that  both  were  slain, 
and  fell  dead  together  by  mutual  wounds.  The  Veians. 
sufficiently  humbled  by  this  rebuke,  were  willing  to  make 
peace. 

But  of  all  the  enemies,  whom  Tarquin  brought  against 
•his  country,  'Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  was  the  most  for- 
midabley  (This  prince,  who  was  then,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  Italy,  seems,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  to 
liave  been  willing  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romaii8.\ 
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To  him  Tarqnin  applied  f^  «&d  was  soon  fvrniahed  witili  a 
force,  which  at  first  bid  fair  to  reseat  him  on  his  throne. 
/^Porsenna  marched  immediately  toward  Rome,  at  the  head 
'of  a  powerful  -army;  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
he  laid  siege  to  the-  city.  After  several  furious  assaults 
and  sallies,  the  siege  was  temnnated  by  one  of  those  singu^ 
lar  events,  which  strongly  mark  the  savage  ferocity  and 
wonderful  patriotism  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  .lengUi  and 
strictness  of  the  siege  had  reduced  the  city  to  the  utmost 
distress  of  famine,  when  Mutius  Scevola,  a  Roman  youth  of 
the  most  daring  courage  and  desperate  resolution,  approach- 
ed the  camp  of  Porsenna,  and  finding  access  to  the  place 
where  the  king  stood  vnth  some  of  his  officers,  he  proceed* 
ed  to  the  group,  and  stabbed  the  peison,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  the  king ;  but  -it  was  ike  king's  secretary.  Mutius 
was  seized ;  and  it  was  demanded  of  him,  who.  he  was,  and 
what  were  his  designs.  He  told  them,  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  that  there  were  three  hundred  Roman  youths,  who,  like 
himself,  had  determined  to  effect  the  king's  destruction. 
"Therefore,"  said  he,  "prepare  for  their  attempts;  and  you 
shall  see  that  the  Romans  know  how  to  suffer  as  well  as  to 
act"  At  this,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and  suffered 
it  to  bum  with  great  composure.  7 

Porsenna,  amazed  at  such,  intrepid  bravery,  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  generosity  quite  as  enthusiastic  and  extraordi-* 
nary,  and  ordtered  him  to  be  conducted  back  to  Rome,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  offered  the  besieged  conditions  of  peace, 
which  they  accepted ;  and  a  period  was  put  to  the  war. 
/The  Roman  commonwealth,  in  every  part  of  its  duration, 
was  incessantly  harassed  with  internal  disputes,  broils, 
divisions,  intrigues  and  conspiracies ; .  and  they  were  gener- 
ally settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  sword ;  though  not 
always  by  the  sword  of  civil  war.]  (Their  bold,  restless,  ac- 
tive spirits  were  best  gratified,  ana  soonest  quieted,  in  mar- 
tial exercises ;  and  could  only  be  controlled  by  martial  (aw. 
Of  course,  theirs  was,  in  most  respects,  a  military  govern- 
ment 1 

^Teniyears  from  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, Laigius  was  appointed  first  dictator. )  /  The  title  itself 
explains  the  general  nature  of  this  office.  { The  dictator  was^ 
clothed  vdth  power  to  dictate,  i.  e.  to  direct  all  the  branch- 
es, and  all  me  officers  of  the  government.  His  pow- 
er was  sovereigij  and  absolute,  as  that  of  the  most  un- 
limited monarch,  /  He  was  only  chosen  in  times  of  difficylty 
13 
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tad  duiger,  when  the  utmost  energj  of  die  ftste  was  to  be 
exerted;  tnd  his  power  expired  at  the  end  of  a  eertain 
period.  \ 

iSoon  after  the  invasion  of  Porsenna,  and  15  years  from 
e  expulsion  of  Tarqui|i|  a  contention  arose  between  the 
senate  and  the  ueople,  which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment 
of  Tribunes. |  /These  were  officers  chosen  annually  ftom 
among  the  people.!  /  They  were  clothed  with  considerable 
powers,  ana  were  '  designed  as  the  immediate  guardians  of 
the  peoploi  against  the  power  of  the  senate  and  consuls.) 

I  They  were  at  first  five,  and  afterwards  ten  in  number  J  seats 
were  prepared  for  them  near  the  doors  of  the  senate  House ; 
and  they  were,  at  times,  called  in,  to  ratify  the  laws,  which 
were  passed  in  the  senate. 

[  Cofiolatms. — ^The  story  of  Coriolanus  appears  too  impor 
tant  to  be  omitted  in  this  Compend.  JHis  original  name  was 
Otitis  3far(tiis.//The  name  Coriokmua  was  added,  from  hi* 
victory  over  Corioli,  a  city  of  Ae  Volsciaas,  where,  fVom  a 
private  soldier,  he.  gained  the  amplest  honorsJ 
/He  drew  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  people,  by 
taking  part  with  the  patricians,  in  a  public  dispute,  and  by 
insistmff,  that  some  rights,  which  the  senate  had  been 
induced  to  resign,  should  be  restored./  So  enraged  were 
they,  that  he  was  ordered  to  take  his  trial  before  the  people, 

'  as  naving  aimed  at  sovereignty  and  tyranny. //Conscious 
of  his  innocence,  he  i4)peared  before  them  with  the  utmost 
dignity.  He  began  his  defence  by  recounting  all  the  battles 
he  had  fought,  and  showing  the  various  crowns,  with  wnich 
he  had  been  rewarded  by  his  generals ;  exposing  to  view 
the  scars  of  the  numbeiiess  wounds  he  had  received  in 
acquiring  them,  and. calling  upon  those,  whose  lives  he  had 
saved,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  recital/  /These 
persons,  with  the  most  moving  protestations,  entreated  their 
fellows  to  spare  that  life,  by  which  they  liv^ ;  and  if  there 
must  be  an  offering  for  public  resentment,  they  themselves 
were  ready  to  die  for  him.  '  A  defence  like  this,  supported 
with  all  that  boldness,  which  conscious  innocence  inspires, 
moved  every  hearer  to  think  of  pardon.  Many  cried  out, 
that  so^  brave  a  man  'deserved  a  triumph,  not  death,  and 
that  this  very  trial  was  a  national  reproach. / /The  giddy 
multitude  were  going,  therefore,  to  absolve  nim,  when 
Decius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  fluent  eloquence,  rose 
up  and  accused  him  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  and 
ms  friends^  the  plunder,  which  he  h^d  taken  from  th(^ 
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enemj,  thus  Elating  the  lawyreqairing  Mm  to  amMrqiriate 
it  to  the  use  of  the  public.  |  jOoriolanus  ha4,  in  fact,  wh(.ia 
the  people  refused  to  enlist,  issued  out  at  the  head  of  his 
clients,  and  plundered  the  enemy,  who  had  the  insolence  to 
make  incursions  to  the  very  walls  of  RomeJ)  These  spoils, 
which  were  so  justly  earned,  <he  never  tboi^^nt  of  bringing 
into  the  treasury,  as  they  were  the  acquisition  of  a  private 
adventure.  /  Being,  therefore,  unable  to  answer  what  was 
alleged  agsdnst  him,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pec^le,  and 
utterly  confounded  with  the  charge,  the  tribunes  immedi- 
ately took  the  votes,  and  ICoriolanus  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile.  /  Amid  tne  rdoictngs  of  the  people  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  senate,  he  alene  seemed  «n  uncon- 
cerned spectator.  He  returned  home,  to  take  a  lastinsr 
leave  of  his  wife,  his  diildren  and  his  mother  Veturia,  and 
then  lefit  the  ci^,  to  take  refuge  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  He  directed  his  course  to  Antium,  a  city  of  tiie 
Voiscians,  /where  he  obtained  the  friendship  and  assis- 
tance of  Tullus  Attius,/who  was  a  violent  enemy  to  ttie 
Romans.  \  '        * 

War  being  declared  by  the  machinations  of  Tullus,  he 
and  Coriolanus  were  made  genertds  of  the  army.  They 
invaded  the  Roman  territCNries,  ravaging  and  laying  waste 
the  possessions  of  the  plebeians,  but  suffering  those  of  the 
senators  to  rem^  untouched.  At  Rome,  all  was  confusion 
and  distress.  The  army,  sensible  of  the  superiority  of 
Coriolanus,  once  their  own  commander,  assetaibled  with 
great  reluctance;  while  the  Yolscians,  sure  of  success, 
flocked  to  his  standard  with  alacrity.  Town  after  town 
was  taken  by  them.  Every  day,  they  advanced  nearer; 
and  at  last  approached  the  walls,  witil  the  intention  of 
besieging  the  city.  /The  senate  and  people  now  agreed  to 
send  deputies  to  him,  with  proposals  of  restoring  him,  in 
case  he  should  draw  off  his  wrmjJ  Coriolanus  received 
them  with  severity,  (and  told  them,  that  he  was  now  general 
of  the  Yolscians,  and  had  only  their  interest  to  consider. 
He  proposed  his  conditions,  and  gave  them  thirty  days  for 
deliberation.  /  At  tiie  end  of  that  time,  he  returned,  and 
again  encamped  before  the  walls.  Another  embassy  was 
sent  forth,  conjuring  him  not  to  exact  Wrom  his  native  city, 
aught,  but  what  became  Romans  to  grant  Coriolanus, 
however,  naturally  inflexible  and  severe,  jstill  persisted  in 
his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but  three  da3r8  to 
decide./  The  d^  was  now  filled  with  constemationi.and  in 
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the  general  confusion,  tihei^  wat  neither  diacipline,  nor  com 
mand. 

In  this  exigence,  they  determined  to  siend  another  depu- 
tation more  solemn  than  the  fonner,  Iconsisting  of  the  pon- 
tiffs^ the  priests  and  die  angora./  \But  all  in  vain.  Though 
he  received  them  with  respect,  they  found  him  severe  and 
inflexible  as  before.  (When  the  people  saw  them  return  un- 
successful, they  began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  lost 
Nothing  was_  to  be  heard  but  lamentation. 

At  length,  it  was  suggested  to  them,  that  what  could  not 
be  effected  by  the  intercession  of  the  senate,  or  the  adjura- 
tion of  the  priests,  might  be  accomplished  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  Accordingly, 
/  Veturia  his  mother  undertook  the  embassy,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  children,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome.^ 
Coriolanus,  who,  at  a  distance,  discovered  this  mournful 
train  of  females,  resolved  to  give  them  a  denial.  But  when 
told,  that  his  mother  and  his  wife  were  anM)&g  tiie  number, 
he  instantly  came  down  from  his  tribunal  to  meet  and  em- 
brace them.  At  first,  their  tears  and  embraces  took  away 
the  power  of  words ;  and  the  rong^  soldier  himself  could 
not  refrain  from  sharing  in  their  dbtress.  '^My  son,"  cried 
his  mother,  '^how  am  I  to  consider  this  meeting?  Do  I 
embrace  my  son  ?  or  my  enemy  ?  Am  I  your  mother  ?  or 
your  captive  ?  How  have  I  lived  to  see  wis  day  ?  to  see 
my  son  a  banished  man  ?  and  still  more  distressful,  to  see 
him  the  enemy  of  his  country  ?  How  has  he  been  able  to 
turn  his  arms  against  the  place,  that  gave  him. life?  how, 
direct  his  rage  against  Aose  walls,  which  protect  his  wife, 
his  children  and  his  gods  ?  But  it  is  to  me  only,  my  country 
owes  her  oppressor.  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Rome 
had  still  been  free.  The  wretched  consciousness  of  this 
will  afSict  me  as  long  as  life  shall  last ;  and  that  cannot  be 
long.  But  though  I  am  prepared  for  death,  yet,  at  least, 
let  these  wretched  sufferers  clai^n  some  part  of  your  com- 
passion. Think,  what  must  be  their  fate,  when  to  banish- 
ment, they  must  add  captivity."  Coriolanus,  during  this 
speech,  seemed  much  agitated  by  contending  passions.  His 
mother  who  saw  him  moved,  still  seconded  her  words,  by 
the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  her  tears.  His  wife  and 
children  hung  roynd  him,  entreating  for  protectioti  and 
pity,  while  the  fair  train,  her  companions,  added  tlieir 
lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own  and  their  qpnntry's 
distress.     Coriolanus,  for  a  moment,  was  sUent,  feeling  the 


itrong  conflict  between  honor  and  incliniitkm.  At  l«i|;Ay 
as  if  rouded  from  his  dream,  he  flew  to  take  up  his  mother, 
who  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  crjing  ont — ^^.0  my  mother, 
thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son  !"  /He  accordingly 
gave  orders  to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers, 
Ihat  the  city  was  too  strong  to  be  taken;/  Tnllus,  who  had 
long,  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remiss  in  aggravating  the 
lenity  of  hb  conduct  to  his  countrymen.  |Upon  their  return, 
Goriolanus  was  slain  in  an  insutrection  of  the  people^  and 
afterwards  honorably  buried,  ^th  late  and  inefi*ectual  repen- 
tance.]    I  ' 

/  The  most  eminent  character,  found  in-  the  first  part  of 
the  annals  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome,  is  Uiat  of 
Quintus  Cincinnatus./  His  chief  scfrvices  were  in  the  year 
45S  B.  C.  and  in  the  50th  torn  the  fall  ef  Tarquin.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  frequent  disputes  and  divisions, 
which  prevailed  between  the  two  orders  of  Roman  citizens. 
These,  which  ran  high  on  all  occasions,  had,  but  a  little 
time  before  this,  come  very  near  to  rending  in  pieces  and 
extinguishing  the  republic  forever*  The  popularity,  banish- 
ment, wars,  restoration  and  dea&  of  Goriolanus,  so  famous 
in  the  Roman  history,  havik  been  briefly  noticed.-  Those 
evente,  while  they  distracted  the  counsels  and  exhausted  the 
resources  of  Rome,  emboldened  her  enemies  to  make  new 
aggressions. 

VThe  forces  of  the  iBqui  and  Volsci  had  invaded  the  Ro* 
man  territories  ;\bad  surrounded,  and  were  likely  to  destroy, 
the  consul  Minunus  and  his  army,  who  inadvertentiy  sufler^ 
ed  himself  to  be  pent  in  between  two  mountains,  whence  he 
could  not  retreat,  but  by  encountering  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time,  political  disputes  were  carried  on  with  such 
warmth  at  Rome,  that  most  men  were  wholly  ruled  by  the 
most  violent  party  spirit  All  union  atid  energy  Were  lost ; 
and  the  more  discerning  saw  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth 
impending.  The  Romsnd  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  experi- 
enced the  great  virtue  and  authority  of  Cincinnatus.  To 
him,  therefore,  all  eyes  were  now  turned,  as  the  most  suita- 
ble-instrument for  delivering  their  country. 

I  In  the  60th  year  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  sdlemn 
legation  was  sent  to  Q.  Cincinnatus,  from  me  senate,  to 
mvest  him  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  dictator.  They 
found  him  industriously  laboring  in  his  field.  He  had  ft 
farm^  consisting  only  of  a  few  acres,  which  he  culthra^^ 
.  with  Ids  own  hands,  for  the  support  of  his  family.*  On  tk<i 
13» 
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aaffival  of  the  senttorial  message,  he  ^owed  some  concern 
for  the  neglect,  with  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  tfeat 
bis  plantation ;  but  manifested  no  marks  of  vanity  or  pride 
at  his  sudden  elevation.  He  todc  leave  of  his  family  with 
aj[q;>arent  regret,  and  repaired  to  the  ci^itoL  He  immedi* 
ately  nominated,  as  a  captain  of  his  cavalry,  Tarquitius,  a 
man  in  similar  circumstance  and  of  like  character  with 
himself. 

He  bsued  his  orders  with  mildness,  but  with  such  author- 
ity, dignity  and  decision,  as  none  can  assume,  but  those 
great  and  vigorous  s)piiits,  which  are  formed  for  command. 
He  gaveofdttv,  that  every  citizen,  who  could  bear  arms, 
should  appear  before  sunset  in  the  Campus  Martins,  with 
arms,  and  provisions  for  five  days.  His  orders  were  obey- 
ed; and  an  army  was  immediately  assembled.  At  their 
head,  the  dictator  began  his  march  {ttzt  evening ;  and  before 
day,  came  within  sight  of  the  hostile  army.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy's  camp,  Cincinnatus  ordered  his  men 
to  give  a  loud  shout ;  which  was  heard  by  the  blockaded 
army,  and  understood  to  be  a  token  that  relief  was  near.- 
The  enemy,  finding  themsielves  between  two  armies,  pre- 
pared for  battle^  A  severe  engagement  ensued;  but  the 
oravery  and  conduct  of  the  dictator  procured  the  Romans  a 
complete  victory.  The  spoils  of  the  enemy's  camp  were 
valuable.  These,  Cincinnatus  ordered  to  be  divided  among 
his  own  army,  without  allowing  the  army  which  he  had 
liberated,  to  share  with  them  in  any  thing ;  holding  it  as  a 
maxim,  Uiat,  as  they  could  not  defend  themselves,  they  mer- 
ited nothing. 

/  But,  what  is  regarded  as  most  remarkable  in  this  transac- 
tion, Cincinnatus,  though  a  poor  man,  took  nothing  of  all  the 
wealth,  of  which  he  had  the  control  and  distribution,  to  him- 
self. /  Nor  would  he  accept  any  thing  from  the  senate,  who 
regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country ;  and,  from  grat- 
itude for  his  important  services,  would  gladly  have  bestowed 
upon  him  the  richest  presents.  Very  many  have  celebrated, 
but  very  few  have  imitated,  his  virtues.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty,  and  justly 
merited  a  great  and  lasting  fame. 

/The  year  451  B.  C,  about  sixty  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  republic,  may  be  considered  as  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  Rome./  The  contentions  between  the 
various  orders  of  the  state,  for  privilege,  prerogative,  and 
power,  still  raged  without  intermission,  till|  at  length,  all 


parties,  growing  weary  'Gi  these  distmbanees,  vnhed  in  an 
expedient,  which  at  once  shows  the  wisdom  and  greataesi 
of  the  Roman  character.  They  unanimously  determined  on 
introducing  a  body  of  written  laws  $  whose  infiuenee  might 
prevent,  as  wdl  «s  punish,  crimes,  and  espeeially,  that  there* 
by  the  decisions  of  the-  magistrates  might  be  governed  by 
known  and  fixed  principles. 

j  Posthumius.  Sulpicius  and  Manlius,  three  senators  of  high 
rank,  whom  tne  Suffrage  of  the  Roman  people,  had  declared 
worthy  of  so  great  a  trust,  were  immediately  sent  t6  Athens 
and  ouer  Greek  cities,  to  consult  their  laws,  to  extract  from 
Uiem  a  code  of  such  as  -^ere  most  approved,  and  report 
them  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  due  time.  In  the  course  of 
a  year,  this  business  was  accomplished.  /  These  ambassadors 
returned,  and  brought  with  them  a  body  of  laws,  which  they 
.had  selected  horn  the  most  celebrated  systems  of  Greece. 
/These  were  formed  into  ten  tables,  two  others  being  some 
time  after  added,  making  the  number  twelve.  This  was  that 
famous  code  of  laws,  known  by  the  nanve  of  the  ^  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables."  Many  fragments  of  this  body  of  laws 
remain  until  the  present  time.J 

Nations  in  generd,  when  they  enjoy  good  government  and 
excellent  laws,  resemble  a  body  in  pierfect  health — a  body, 
in  which  die  various  animal  and  vitid  functions  are  complete 
and  vigorous.  This  now  began  to  be  die  condition  of  Rome. 
Though  it  had  not  experienced  much  increase  of  temtory, 
yet  its  numbers,  strength;  experience  and  wisdom,  were  fast 
rising  to  power  and  conquest.  It  must  not,  however,  be  un* 
derstood,  that  Rome  was  yet  free  from  political  disputes,  or 
even  from  outrageous  infractions  of  law  and  justice.  That 
time  she  was  destined  never  to  see. 

J  When  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  adopted,  a  new 
nd  of  magistracy  was  created./ /Ten  persons,  called 
decemvirSj  were  appointed  to  see  to  the  administration  of 
government,  and  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  laws.' 
Their  reign  was  short  It  biegan  well;  but  ended  in  dis**. 
grace  and  misfortune.  The  term  of.  their  administration 
ended  in  the  consummate  villany  of  Appius,  one  of  their 
number,  and  in  the. affecting  story  of  Virginius  and  his 
daughter;  for  which  the  reader  *  must  bfe  referred  to  the 
Roman  history.  /  To  them  succeeded  another  kind  of 
magistrates,  csJled  mUUary  tribmes;  and  these  were  again 
succeeded  by  consuls,  according  to  the  first  form  of  the  re^ 
public  I 
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« 
Both  would  be  improper,  in  this  wcnrk,  to  atteBipt  to  tnic«, 

the  Roman  govemmeut  through  its  tortuous  course,  or  to 
enter  into  the  various  controversies  of  those  eariy  times. 
Whoever  expects  to  find  a  free  government  -without  contin* 
ual  disputes,  divisions,  intrigues,  innovations  and  levoluticms,* 
must  be  a  stranger  to  the  human  character,  as  displaved  in 
the  history  of  nations.  /  Where  all  power  and  authonty  ori- 
ginate with  the  people,  and  are  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  their  suflrage,  diere  is  too  wide  and  alluring  a  pros- 
iM^t  for  ambitious  men  to  neglect  They  never  did  neglect 
It,  and  they  never  will. 

After  Cincinnatus,  the  Roman  history  presents  us  with  no 
character  worthy  of  particular  notice,  till  the  times  of  the 
/illustrious  Camillus;/ nor  with  any  considerable  event,  till 
I  the  formidable  inviision  of  Rome  by  the  Ga,uls,  under 
I  Brennus/  This  will  carry  us  forward  through  a  period  of 
about  sixty  years,  during  which  die  Roman  state  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  population,  territory  and  the  art  of 
war.  Camilhis  had  afforded  the  most  important  services  to 
the  state ;  had  conquered  several  cities,  and  by  a  long  course 
of  conduct,  had  risen  to  the  highest  honors  among  his  couih 
tnrmen.  This  was  sufficient  to  draw  down  tipon  him  a  storm 
of  envy  and  jealousy,  which  all  his  wisdom,  power  and  popu- 
larity couid  not  sustain.  The  tribunes,  always  turbulent  and 
clamorous,  and  often  unjust  and  cruel,  roused  the  public 
resentment  agaipst  him,  by  pretending,/that  he  had  embez- 
zled and  secreted  much  of  Uie  plunder  taken  in  the  city  of 
Veil;/ and  they  appointed  a  day,  on. which  he  was  to  appeal 
before  the  people  in  his  own  defence.  Conscious  of  his 
innocence,  yet  disdaining  the  mortifying  indignity  of  sus- 
taining a  public  trial  before  a  people,  whom  he  had  laid 
under  such  high  obligations,  and  whose  resentment,  he 
knew,  had  rather  sprung  from  their  envy  of  his  virtue, 
than  from  any  other  cause^e  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  evaded  the  approaching  storm  by  going  into  voluntary 
exile. 

The  triumph  of  the  tribuhes  and  the  plebeians,  on  the 
£ftll  of  this  great  man,  was  of  short  duration.  A  storm  far 
more  terrible  iQenaced  the  whole  state,  than  he  had  fled  to 
escape.    - 

*  Those  who  live  in  the  Millennium,  will  doubtless  find  such  a  ffov- 
ernment.  When  the  Son  of  God  shall  make  all  the  nations  free,  tkej 
win  be  free  indeed ;  and,  certainly,  they  will  be  fr«e  from  continual 
disputes,  ^ic.-^Ed. 


Bom.  1§3 

We  hare,  in  a  former  cbi^fy  had  oocasioii  to  mention 
the  Scythian  hordes,  which,  in  ancient  times,  inhabited  (he 
wilds  of  Europe  and  Asia;  which,  like  an  inundation,  at 
various  times,  flowed  down  upon  the  more  civi^zed  na- 
tions ;  or,  like  swanns  of  locusts,  seemed  to  darken  the  sun 
and  the  air.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany-  and 
France  resembled  them  in  those  respects,  in  which  thiy 
were  most  formidable^  France  was  then  called  Gaul.  /  The 
Gauls  were  men  of  great  size  and  strength.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly bold,  fierce,  and  terrible  in  war.  It  is  said,  Uiat 
even  a  glance  of  their  eye  was  so  terrible,  as  to  di^ay  and 
i^righten  arlnies.  A  numerous  body  of  these  had,  two  centu- 
ries before  this,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  tiie  northern  i 
partg  of  Italy;  and  Irad  long  been  a  terror  to  all  the  country.  / 
Brennus,  their  wariike  chieftain,  was  at  this  time  at  their 
head,  besieging  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etruria. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans  being  roused  at  so  near 
an  approach  of  this  hostile  nation,  and  being  earnestly  so- 
licited by  that  city  to  send  them  aid,  they  diespatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Brennus,  to  demand  of  him,  what  right  he  had  to 
invade  that  city.  Th6^  Gaul  sternly  replied,  that  the/^  rights 
of  valiant  men  lie  in  their  swords ;"/  andj'demanded,  in  return, 
what  right  the  Romans  had  to  the  many  cities  th^  had  con* 
quered.//  The  ambassadors,  displeased  with  the  haughty  style 
<^  Brennus,  and  either  forge^l  or  ignorant  of  their  duty, 
immediately  entered  the  city,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 

7ir.  / 
Brennus  was  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  forthwith  raising  the  siege  of  Clusium,  he  marched  di- 
rectly to  Rome,  probably  glad  of  a  pretence  for  efiecting  a 
preconcerted  measure./ 
I  Rome  had  now  stood  3G4  years,  and  haid  been  a  republic 
119.)  Its  territories  were  considerably  extended;  and  the 
>  city  itself  was  become  opulent,  splendid  and  powerful.  The 
neighboring  cities  had  fallen  under  its  power;  and  those 
more  distant  were  willing  either  to  pay  homage  for  their  in- 
dependence, or  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Gal- 
lic king  could  not  but  believe,  that  if  he  conquered  Rome, 
the  empire  of  Italy  would  follow  of  course ;  and,  perhaps, 
one  much  greater.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Gauls, 
about  this  time,  attempted  both  Greece  and  Asia,  «nd  that 
with  considerable  success.  From  the  former,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  Sosthenes;  and  from  the  latter,  by  Antiochus 
Soter ;  as  noticed  in  our  view  of  Greece  and  Syria. 


IM  moMB. 

The  RomaiiB  were  apprized  of  die  t^yproachfaig  dtngefi 
add  sent  an  army,.  compoiBed  of  the  flower  of  th^  republic, 
to  meet  and  oppose  the  Gaok.  /  An  obstinate  and  olood  j 
battle  was  fought,  m  which  the  Romans  were  utterly 
defeated,  and  their  army  destroyed.  )  Brennus,  elated  with 
victory,  and  still  breathing  revenge  and  fury,  continued  his 
march  towards  Rome./  [He  entered  the  city  without  re- 
sistance: and  marching  into  the  Forum,  there  behdd  the 
ancient  senators,  sitting  in  their  order,  observing  a  profound 
silence,  unmoved  and  undaunted,  f  The  splendid  habits,  the 
majestic  gravity,  and  the  venerable  looks  of  these  old  men, 
who  had  all,  in  their  time,  borne  the  highest  offices  .of  the 
state,  awed  the  barbarous  enemv  into  rev^ence.  They  took 
them  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place,  and  began  to  of- 
fer blind  adoration.  /  At  length,  one  more  forward  than  the 
rest,  put  forth  his  hand  to  stroke  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  who 
had  lately  been  dictator.  This  insult,  the  noble  Roman 
could  not  endure ;  but  lifting  his  ivory  sceptre,  struck  the 
aavage  to  the  ground.  This  seemed  a 'signal  for  general 
slaughter.  Papyrius  fell  first;  and  all  the  rest  shared 
2^'  his  fate,  without  mercy  or  distinction.!  [Thus  the 
fierce  invaders  pursue^  their  ^lau^ter  for  three  days, 
aparing  neither  sex.  nor  ag^;/  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  city 
burnt  it  to  the  ground.]    ) 

Nothing  seemed  now  to  remain  of  the  Roman  state  capa- 
ble of  defending  itself^! but  the  cdebrated  capitcd;  where  a 
body  of  the  bravest  of  the  Romans  held  out  against  every 
efibrt  of  the  Gkuils.  /  Brennus,  at  length,  grew  weary  of  the 
siege,  and  proposed  to  the  Romans,  that,  U  they  would  pay 
him  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  he  would  draw 
off  his  army,  and  give  them  no  further  trouble./  They  ac- 
cepted the  ppoposal ;  and  the  gold  was  produced.  /  But  while 
it  was  weighing,  some  of  the  Grauls  attempted  do  kick  the 
beam,  to  prevent  a  just  weight  The  Romans  complained* 
of  so  flagrant  an  injustice ;  but  Brennus  immediately  cast 
his  sword  into  the  Dalance,  and  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  their  complaints  would  be  useless — ^that  they  must  think 
of  nothing  but  compliance  with  the  will  of  their  imperious 
conqueror. 

'At  that  moment,  intelligence  was  brought,  that  Camillus, 
the  general,  V  whom  they  had  so  unjustly  banished,  was 
approaching  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  had  heard  of  the 
cakmities  of  his  country;  and,  having  raised  a  body  of 
forces,   was    so    fortunate,   as    to    arrive    at    that   critic^ 
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moment,  when  his  presence  was  necessary,  and  hit  exertions 
effectual,  to  the  sdvation  of  his  country.  iCamillus  entere<f 
the  place,  where  the  business  was  transacting,  and  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  Romans  to  take  back  the  gold  whence  it 
wiis  brought;  telling  Brennus,  with  an  air  as  haughty  as  that 
of  the  barbarian,  that  the  Romans  were  in.  the  use  not  to 
purchase  peace  with  money,  but  with  iron.  / 

The  presence  of  this  great  man  revived  the  drooping  spir- 
its of  his  countrymen.  /  They  rallied  round  his  standard ;  and 
encountering  the  barbarians  with  the  most  resolute  braver}''^ 
defeated  and^almost  entirely  cut  them  offi^  Thus  Rome  was 
delivered  from  the  most'  dangerous  enemy,  if  we  except 
Hannibal,  that  she  was  to  see  fot  many  ages. 

The  Roman  people,  in  these  ancient  times,  exhibited  the 
strangest  mixture  of  bravery,  superstition,  barbarity,  disci- 
pline, enthusiasm,  levity  and  wisdom.  They  were  contin- 
ually engaged  in  war,  and  were  generally  successful.  But 
the  Hreadful  chastisement  they  received  from  the  hand  of 
Brennus  and  the  Gauls,  was  attended  by  consequences  as 
lasting,  as  deplorable.  Their  territories,  still  but  small, 
were  ravaged ;  their  city  laid  in  ashes ;  many  of  their  bra- 
vest men  killed  in  battle ;  and  their  resources  severely  drain- 
ed, though  not  exhausted ;  for  their  resources,  as  yet,  were 
not  money,  nor  strong  fortresses,  nor  large  territories,  nor 
numbers,  nor  powerful  allies.  (Their  resources  consisted  in 
firm,  determined  spirits ;  great  souls,  fearless  of  danger  and 
of  death ;  minds  strong,  bold,  intrepid  and  persevering./  To 
brave  danger  was  to  them  the  field  of  glory ;  and  Iheir  only 
alternative  was  death  or  victory.  ( They  enjoyed  victory,  and 
endured  defeat,  vnth  equal  moderation ;  and  this  they  were 
able  to  do  beyond  any  other  nation ;  because  nature  had  en- 
dued them  with  independent,  unconquerable  minds,  and  with 
invincible  bravery  and  magnanimity.  / 

/After  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  rose  more 
experienced,  more  warlike,  more  formidable,  than  ever./  I  We 
jsoon  see  them  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Samnites,  the 
most  powerful  nation  then  in  Italy J  Thi^  war  lasted  many 
years,  and  was  attended  with  various  turns  of  fortune ;  and 
when  it  was  likely  to  terminate  in  complete  victory  and  tri- 
umph on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  an  event  took  place,  which 
seemed  once  more  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
nation. 

JITie  Sanmites,  overpowered  by  the  bravery  and  disci- 
fm^e  at  Ihe^B^mnDS,  s^t  for  aid  X6  Pyrrhus,  the  eelelMraied 
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of  Epirai,  of  whom  we  have  already  taken  aome  no- 
tice./ It  w«s  generallj  thon^t  inqxwsible  ior  the  Romans 
to  contend  saceeMfollj  with  this  great  commiJider.  He 
had  been  formed,  in  the  art  <^  war,  i^khi  the  m>-gim«  and 
examples  of  Alexander  and  Epaminondas^  and  notwith- 
standmg  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  from 
whom  the  military  spirit  had  long  since  departed,  had  been 
able  to  inspire  the  armies  he  commanded,  with  his  own  hero- 
ic virtues.  He  had  found  no  equal  in  Egypt,  or  Asia.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  him,  had  he  pursued  more  closely 
the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  and  especially  had  he  kept  at  a 
distance  from  Italy;  though  even  t}iat  might  not  have  sa- 
ved him  from  a  collision  with  the  growing  power  of  the 
Romans. 

^  .  Pyrrhus  immediately  prepared  to  comply  with  the 

2^'  request  of  the  Samnites.  He  embarked  fr^m  Epirus, 
with  an  army  of  twenty  diousand  foot,  three  thousand 
horse,  and  twenty  elephants ;  but,  in  crossing  the  Adriatic,*  his 
fleet  was  dispersed  in  a  storm,  and  many  of  his  vessels  were 
lost  Although  his  armament  was  greatly  dimimshed,  he 
still  thou^t  Uke  remnant  more  than  a  matdi  for  die  rude  and 
barbarous  people  of  Itftly.  His  judgment  of  the  Romans 
was  probably  not  dissimilar  to  that  formed  of  the  American 
people  before  the  revolutionary  war ;'  at  which  time,  some 
miagined,  that  a  few  thousand  regular  troops  would  strike  an 
awe  through  the  continent,  and  Uiat  the  semi-barbarians  of 
the  colonies  would  never  dare  to  face  disciplined  and  veteran 
troops. 

But  Pyrrhus  found  the  Romans  not  so  rude  and  barba- 
rous, as  he  expected.  The  first  view  he  had  of  their  military 
order  and  skill,  struck  him  with  surprise;  and  the  first 
victory  he  gained,  in  all  probability,  utterly  extinguished 
his  hopes  of  subduing  the  Romans.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
how  differently  the  Romans  received  this  invasion  of  Pyrrhus, 
from  what  the  Persians  did  that  of  Alexander.  Pyrrhus 
found  the  Romans  ready  to  receive  him;  /and  when  he  of- . 
fered  to  mediate  between  them  and  the  Samnites,  he  was 
answered  by  Leevinus,  the  consul,  that  the  Roman  people 
neither  respected  him  as  a  mediator,  nor  feared  him  as  an 
enemy. 

The'  first  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
L3rris.  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  army  with  tiie  utmost  skill , 
nor  was  there  a  want  of  skill  and  discernment  in  the  order 
and  movements  of  die  Romans.    H^re  vraa  fimt  yeen  e<m* 
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trastedr  the  Grecim  phalanx  with  the  RoaiaB  legion;  nor 
have .  the  ablest  tacticians  been  positive  in  detennining 
which,  on  all  accounts,  was  preferable.  The  loose  array 
of  the  legion  gave  celerity  to  its  evolutions,  and  certainly 
admitted  of  various  conveniences;  but  the  dose  and  firm 
strength  of  the  phalanx,  by  condensing  the  physical  force, 
rendered  its  impression  more  certain,  and  its  shock  more 
dreadful. 

The  field,  by  both  parties,  was  managed  with  great  skill, 
and  was  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery.  Motives 
of  safety  and  of  honor  wrought  powerfully  with  both  generals, 
and  both  armies ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  few  battles  have 
been  more  severe.  /  But  the  Greeks,  at  length,  prevailed ; 
and  Pynhus,  by  th^  aid  of  his  elephants,  wmch  were  sent 
among  the  Roms^,  gained  a  complete  victory./^  The  Ro- 
mans were  put  to  flijB^t,  leaving  fifteen  diousand  ^en  dead 
on  the  Add  of  batUe.  But  Sie  loss  qf  Pyrrhus  was  not 
much  inferior ;  insomuch,  that,  while  some  were  congratu- 
lating him  on  account  of  his  victory,  he  is  said  pathetical- 
ly to  have  exclaimed,  that  another  such  victory  would  ruin 
him.  ] 

iFdbridus, — ^The  Romans,  in  a  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the 
king  of  Epirus,  sent  an  embassy  to  him  concerning  the 
ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.  At  the  head  of  this 
.venerable  deputation,  [was  Fabricius,  ]an  ancient  senator, 
/who  had  long  been  a  pattern  to  his  countrymen,  of  the  most 
.extreme  poverty,  joined  with  the  most  cheerful  content ! 
/This  practical  philosopher,  who  had  been  formerly  consul)^ 
and  was  now  the  ambassador  of  Rome,  had  no  other  plate 
furniture  in  his  honse^^  except  a  small  cup,  the  bottom  even 
of  which  was  of  horn.  When  the  Samnites  had  formerly 
offered  him.  large  pre^hts,  he  refused  them,  saying,  that 
he  was  already  rich,  asjhe  had  learned  }he  art  of  lessening 
his  wants  by  retrenchmg  his  appetites*  Pynhus  received 
this  celebrated  old  man  with  ^eat  kindness,  and,  willing  to 
try  how  far  fame,  had  been  just  in  his  favor/offere^^  him 
rich  presents,  which,  however,  the  Roman  refused.  ,  The 
day  after,  he  was  desirous  of  examining  the  equality  of  his 
temper,  and  ordered  one  of  his  elephants  to  be  placed  be- 
hind the  ts^estry,  which,  upcm  a  signal  gizen,  raised  its 
trunk  above  the  ambassador's  head,  at  the  same  time,  usinc 
other  arts,  to  intimidate  him.j  Fabricius,  however,  with 
m  countenance  no  way  changing,  smiled  upon  the  king^ 
4>bserving,jthat  he  looked  vidth  an  equal  eye  ^n  die  terrors 
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of  this  dsy:  ts  lie  htd  «k>ii  the  aUmmaeoti  of  the  preeedi&g.) 
TjifhuAj  pleased  to  fina  so  much  Tirtue  in  one-  he  hiad  con- 
sidered as  a  harbarian,  was  willing  to  crant  him  the  only 
favor,  which  he  knew  would  mdkt  him  happy^-^^t  of  re- 
leasing the  Roman  prisoners. )  ' 

Fabricins  was  again  made  consul,  and  masched  against 
Pyrrhtts.  WhOe  the  two  ip^es  were  approaching,  a  lot*, 
ter  was  brought  to  Fabricius  from  the  king's  physician,  im- 
porting ^at  for  a  proper  reward,  he  wouM  take  him  off  by 
poison.  /  Instead  of  employing  the  physician  to  perpetrate 
the  mufder,  he  exposed  the  intended  murderer  to  his  master;] 
intimating  to  Pyrrhus,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  been 
extremely  .unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  friends  and  of  his 
enemies.  /"  Admirable  Fabricius  !'*  cried  I^mhus,  **  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  course,  as  diee  from  the 
paths  of  honor."]  / 

7  Pyrriius  once  more  tried  the  yirtue  of  negotiation.  He 
sent  Cineas,  a  man  of  great  doquenee,  who  had  been  the 
scholar  of  Demosthenes,  ambassador  to  Rome.  But  this 
attempt,  like  the  fbrmer,  was  without  success.  The  Romans 
were  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  accommodation,  short  of  Pyr- 
rhus's  retiring  out  of  Italy.  Neither  eloquence,  nor  bribery ; 
neither  threats,  mat  persuasions,  could  produce  any  effect  on 
that  haughty,  determined  pe<^le.  The' war  was,  therefore, 
renewed  wiu  great  vigor  on  Doth  sides ;  and  various  bat- 
tles were  fought,  with  more  success  to  the  Romans ;  till, 
ftt  length,  Pyrrfaus  was  totally  defeated,  and  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.]  Giving  up  all  hopes,  therefore,  of  effecting  any 
thing  agamst  so  brave  and  powerful  an  enemy,  he  was  forc- 
ed to  embark  in  haste,  and  leave  his  allies  to  ^e  inevitable 
fate  of  subjugation  by  the  victorious  Romans.  Pyrrhus, 
however,  left  a  garrison  in  the  city  of  Tarentum,  and  advis- 
ed the  Tarentines  to  support  their  cause  with  what  vigor 
they  could,  till  he  could  have  time  to  levy  more  forces  in 
Greece,  and  return.  But  he  probably  had  little  expectation 
of  ever  returning  to  those  shores,  where  he  had  experienced 
so  severe  a  reverse  of  fortune.  It  is  certain,  he  never  did 
return ;  nor  did  he  ever  seem  to  recover  the  current  oi  fiis 
former  good  fortune. 

/  The  Tarentines,  irho  had  been  the  principal  leaders  Ixt 
the  war  of  the  Samnites,  were  now  left  to  stmsgle  with 
the  Romans  ;^^  nor  would  the  struggle  have  been  long,  had 
they  not  made  application  for  aid  to  another  foreign  poweft 
While  the  garrison  left  by  Pyrrhus  tyrannised  in  the  eit^ 
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tnd  die  RdmaiM  were  masters  of  the  c^untrj  round  tbem, 
they  applied  to  the  Carthaginians  for  snceor,  as  their  last  and 
oniy  resort  / 

We  have  ahead  j  made  mention  of  the  Carthaginiatis.  As 
early  as  the  invasion  of  Greece  hy  Xerxes,  Aey  were  pow- 
erful both  by  sea  and  iMid ;  and  fiumished,  aeeonling  to  some 
writers,  an  army  of  300,000  men,  who  <^>erated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Perisiajif.  j  They  were  witting,  it  appears,  to 
interfere  wi^  the  Romans^  of  whose  growing  power  they 
had  long  been  jealon8.y  They  soon  drew  a  powerful  fleet 
into  the  harbor  of  Tarentum,  with  a  view  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  arms.  It  had  not,  however,  the  desired 
efifect  The  Romand  found  means  to  corrupt  Mid  bring  over 
the  garrison  to  their  interest ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
city  was  taken,  its  walls  and  fortifications  demoliihed,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  granted  their  liberty  and  protection  from 
the  Romans. 

The  military  ^rit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Compend^  passed  from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Persians, 
from  them  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Car- 
liiaginians.  Though  the  origins  of  Rome  and  Carthage, 
according  to  many  writers,  were  not  very  far  distant,  in 
point  of  time,  yet  the  latter  rose  first  to  consequence ;  and 
while  Rome  was'  only  a  singte  city,  and  the  Romans  an 
obscure  horde,  the  Curthaginians,  by  their  fleets,  kept  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  awe,  possessed  the  islands  of 
diat  sea ;  had,  in  fact,  passed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar ;  coasted 
down  the  African  peninsula,  and  up  the  shores  of  Europe, 
through  the  British  channel ;  and,  it  is  thought,  had  reached 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  if  not  even  the  ^ores  of  the  Baltic 
sea.  /  They  form  one  of  the  niunerous  proofs,  and  one  not 
the  least  splendid,  of  the  power  Mid  consequence,  which 
commerce  will  give  a  nation./ 

We  shall  here  digress  a  nrnment,  by  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  greatness  of  Carthage ;  a  power,  which  held 
a  long  and  doubtful  contest  with  -  Rome  for  empire ;  nor 
would  she  have  failed  in  that  contest,  if,  while  her  fleets  and 
armies  were  victorious  abroad,  she  had  not  been  weakened 
by  disunion,  and  rent  by  factions  at  home. 

Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  ancient  Phoenicia, 
a  country  lying  at  the  east  end  of  the  M^iterranean,  whose 
chief  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon.  /  If  we  might  rely  on 
Vh^Ps  authority,  this  famous  city  was  founded  by  Dido, 
the  sist«Hn«Iaw  of  Pygmabon,  king  of  Tyre,  about  the 
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time  of  the  destnic^n  of  Troy./  Aoeoidiiig  to  the  storj  of 
the  LAtin  poet,  Maetm^  the  Trojan  prince,  who  had  e8ci4>ed 
the  niiDS  of  his  country,  was  dnven  hy  a  storm  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  there  had  an  interview  widi  Dido,  the  ibonder 
and  queen  of  Carthage. 

That  Tirtooos  and  lovely  ipieen,  whose  constancv  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  Sicheus,  even  surpassed  the  fame 
of  Penelope,  received  the  fugitive  Trojans,  rescued  them 
firom  the  utmost  ^stress,  and  protected  them  from  the  bar- 
barous custoins  of  the  hostile  people,  on  whose  shores  they 
were  cast  To  reward  her  for  this,  a  plot  was  kid  in  hear 
ven,  among  the  principal  deities,  for  her  destruction.  Cupid, 
the  god  of  love,  was  sent  down  to  assume  the  form  of  Ascar 
nius,  the  son  of  JEneas,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  Dido, 
while  Venus  lent  all  her  Ud  to  the  hero  himself.  As  soon 
as  the  powers  of  heaven,  combined,  had  enabled  him  to  tri- 
umph m  the  most  complete  seduction  of  his  benefactress, 
Mercury  comes  flying  down,  in  all  haste  to  apfNrize  him,  that 
it  is  now  time  to  l^  gone.  And,  like  all  other  villains, 
whose  triumi^i  over  innocence  is  followed  with  indifierencfe 
and  disgust,  he  hastens  away.  The  queen,  unable  to  bear 
his  enormous  ingratitude  and  peerless  atrocity,  kills  herself 
in  despair. 

Did  it  accord  with  the  temper  and  genius  of  Virgil  to 
make  his  favorite  hero  the  instrument  of  such  distress  and 
distraction  to  innocence  and  virtue  ?  Did  he  think  it  would 
do  honor  to  the  gods  of  his  country  to  father  upon  them  as 
dark  a  plot  as  ever  was  fabricated  in  hell  ?  Did  he  think  it 
would  be  an  additional  gem  in  the  diadem  of  JEneas,  to  make 
him  trample  on  the  virtue  of  the  Tyrian  queen  ?  Or,  in  a 
word,  did  he  imagine,  that,  by  the  introduction  of  his  wont- 
ed machinery,  a  veil  of  sanctity  would  be  thrown  over  the 
whole,  and  cover  all  its  deformities  ? 

But,  though  it  would  seem  extraordinary,  that  Virgil 
should,  through  ignorance  or  choice,  fall  into  such  a  glaring 
anachronism,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  best  authorities 
place  the  founding  of  Carthage  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  .  According  to  the  opinion  oi  the 
learned  Bochart,  the  city  of  Carnage  was  built  about  the 
time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan. '  The  territories  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher ;  and 
many  of  the  Phoenicians,  at  that  time,  to  avoid  a  war  of 
extermination,  went  on  board  their  vessels,  and  sought  for 
new  ^tablishmentsi.    A  company  of  them  landed,  and  made 
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a  setdement  on  the  African  ikore,  a  few  milei  from  where  the 
city  of  Tunis  now  stands.  There  they  laid  ^e  foundation 
of  Carthage.  But  this  was  two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Bochart,  in  this  opinion,  has  followed  the 
best  ancient  authorities ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
ablest  chronologers  since  bis  tune,  who,  nioreoyer,  fix  the  em* 
igration  of  Dido  to  the  African  shore  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half  after  die  Trojan  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  descended  from  a  people,  whom  long^ 
Toyages  and  extensive  commerce  had  rendered  enterprising 
and  bold,  followed  the  footsteps  of  their  mother  country ; 
and  soon  went  far  beyond  her.  Their  commerce,  which 
embraced  almost  erery  species  of  traffic,  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  known  w<^d.  Their  ships  were  in  die  Mediterrane- 
an imd  Red  seas,  and  in  many  parts^  of  the  Indian  and  At- 
lantic oceans. 

But  we  cannot  notice  here  their  wars  and  revdutions. 
They  seem,  howevef,  not  to  have  interfered  much  with  the 
great  monarchies  of  Asia;  and  it  is  certain,  that  theif  power 
by  sea  was,  in  general,  their  security  against  invasion.  The 
first  notice  we  have  taken  of  them,  was  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes.  Him  they  furnished  with  an  army  to 
invade  Sicily;  which  invasion,  by  means  of  weakness  in 
the  directing  head,  proved  unfortunate  in  all  its  parts.  But 
Sicily,  however,  and  most  other  islands  in  die  Mediterranean, 
soon  after  that  invasion,  fell  under  the  power  of  Car- 
diage. 

VjJnder  the  name  of  a  republic,  the  Carthaginians  were 
generally  governed  by  a  set  of  powerful  men,  who  never 
wanted  means  to  nrocure  their  own  i^pointment  to  the  most 
important  offices./  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Carthage  ever 
enjoyed  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  Rome. 

fThe  government  and  policy  of  die  Cartha^niaos,  as 
imleed  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  was  interwoven  with  dieir 
religion.  |  For  the  sake  of  illustrating  this  by  example,  I 
have  inserted  a  passage  from  Rollings  Ancient  History, 
which  he  has  taken  from  Polybius.  The  passage  is  found 
in  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  die  Carthaginians  and  the 
king  of  Macedon,  and  will  show  us  the  solemn  manner  in 
which  their  treaties  were  formed.  "This  treaty  was  con- 
cluded m  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  A)iollo ;  in  the 
fresence  of  DaimMis,  of  the  CardiaginiaAS,  ^  Herc^ules  and 
olaus ;  in  the  presence  <^  Mars,  Triton  adid  Neptune ;  in 
the  presence  or  all  the  confederate  gods  of  die  Cakhsr* 
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gmiaasy  and  of  the  fun,  moon  and  earth ;  in  the  presence  of 
Uie  rivers,  meads  and  waters ;  in  the  pretence  of  all  those 
gods,  who  possess  Carthage." 

yXhe  government  of  Carthage,  much  like  that  of  the 
Roman  republic,  consisted  of  three  orders. )( The  Suffetes,^ 
of  which  tnere  were  two,  answered  in  most  particulars  to 
the  consuls  of  Rome.  They  were  i^pointed  annually,  and 
are  called  sometime^  kings,  dictators  or  consuls.  Their 
power  was  great  (  The  senate  Iconsisted  of  men  most 
remarkable  for  wisdom  and  pruaence,  and  formed  their 
council  of  state.  Their  number  is  not  known.  (  The  whole 
body  x>f  the  peoj^e  composed  the  lower  order.  7  But  the 
people  generally  submitted  all  matters  of  government  to 
the  senate.  Towards  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
by  the  Romans,  however,  ^e  people  grew  turbulent,  factious 
and  rebellious ;  and  being  led  by  aspiring  demagogues,  they 
interfered,  and  finally  subverted  the  state*  In  general,  their 
government  was  sufficiently  virtuous  to  .give  security  to 
private  property,  and  consequently  to  promote  industry  ana 
enterprise ;  but  it  was  frequently  cruel,  tyrannical,  tumul- 
tuary and  impolitic.  When  Hannibal  was  upon  the  point 
of  conouering  Rome,  a  faction  in  the  senate  of  CarUiage 
ruined  him.  But  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  dissolution 
<^  all  governments,  states  and  empires.  Even  Rome,  after 
having  flounced  her  day,  fell  into  disorder,  confusion,  weak- 
ness and  ruin. 

/  The  Romans  were  now  masters  of  Italy ;  an  extensive, 
fertile,  and,  in  many  parts,  a  populous  country.  We  have 
now  no  means  of  coming  at  the  probable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  Italy  now  sustains  twenty  millions  of  people,  ^ 
notwithstanding  the  great  degeneracy  of  morals  and  want  of 
industry,  which  prevail  in  that  country.  From  various 
circumstances,  which  attract  our  notice  in  the  Punic  war,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  Italy  then  contained  several  mil- 
-  lions  of  people.  ■ 

The  resources  of  the  two  powers  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, were  very  different,  but  very  great  (Carthage,  by 
extensive  and  prosperous  commerce,  had  amassed  the 
wealth  of  the  world^  She  abounded  in  gold  and  silver,  And 
in  every  species  of  valuable,  elegant  and  .luxurious  mer- 
chandise. She  had  also  an  immense  population.  The 
northern  shores  of  Africa  were  then  the  granary  of  the 
world ;  they  were  full  of  people ;  they  were  the  fruitful 
imrseiy  of  armies ;  and  tiie  number  of  their  vessds  was 
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prpdigioiis.  But  &e  Afirkans,  at  tbif  tkne,  were  neither 
inebriated  by  luxury,  nor  enervated  by  their  warm  climate* 
They  had  powerful  armies ;  and  it  was  their  good  fortune  to 
have  a  number  of  great  generals,  who  were  perhaps  never 
.  surpassed  in  some  essential  points  of  the  military  enaracter* 
(  They  were  crafty,  intrepid,  brave ;  and  especially  they 
were  impetuous  and  almost  irresistible  in  their  modes  of 
attack.1  * 

The llomans  were  as  yet  poor; (they  were  actuated  by 
patriotism  and  love  of  glory.^l  Their  courage  was  cool,  but 
firm  and  unshaken ;  and  was  always  most  thoroughly  roused 
by  the  greatest  danger*^  They  were  inured  to  hardships,  and 
were,  in  one  word,  a  nation  ii  soldiers.  For,  as  Cineas  told 
Pyrrhus,  that  every  one  of  their  senators  was  fit  for  a  king,^ 
so  he  might  also  have  said,  that  every  one  of  their  sc4diec» 
was  fit  for  a  general. 

Such  being  the  contending  parties,  it  vnll  not  be  thought 
extravagant,  when  we  observe,  ^at  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage|  was  eondueted  with  the  firmest  spirit, 
and  the  greatest  resolution;  that  it  was  the  most  equally 
matched,  and  vigorously  fought :  in  short,  tibi^  it  was  the 
most  severe,  whether  we  regard  the  extremity,  extent,  or 
duration  of  its  operations ;  and  the  most  illustrious,  whetiier 
we  regard  the  characters  concerned,  or  the  consequences 
which  followed,  of  any  found  in  the  annals  oi  )ns^TjJ  In 
this  contest,  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  worid  were  en- 
gaged;  and  it  wa$  certain^  that  whoever  wa»  victorious  must 
remain  without  a  rival* 

The  expulsion  of  Pynrhus  firom  Italy,  and  reduction  of 
the  Samnites  Mid  Tarentom,  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  and  left  the  Romans  masters  of  the  garden  of  Europe. 
They  must  now  find  new  fields  of  glory.  The  prospect 
northward  was  uninviting.  There  ky  the  Alps  and  the 
fierce  nations  of  Gaul.  Eastward  lay  Greece,  sqMuwted 
from  them  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  which  was  possessed  by  the 
fleets  of  Car&age.  Sicily,  divided  from  them  only  by  a  naj> 
row  strait,  allured  them  by  its  immense  riches,  and  was  easy 
of  access;  but  there  the  grasping  power  of  Carthage  had 
dready  unfiiried  its  victorious  standard. 
(  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Mamertines,  a  small  Sicilian  state;  and  being  hardly 
pressed,  he. called  in  the  Carthaginians  to  his  aid,  who 
presently  furnished  him  with  prompt  assistance  by  sea  and 
bad.   Tlie  Mamertines,  seeing  themselves  thus  overmatched. 
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immediatdf  sent  to  dw  Romaa  tenatey  and  pot  theamlfie^ 
under  the  protectioB  of  the  Romans.  The  senate,  stiU 
mindM  of  the  inteifaenee  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
siege  of  IWentum,  determined  now  on  a  trot  of  strength, 
and  witfio«t  further  dela^,  declared  war  against  CarUi^ j 
Thus  commcBeed  what  is  oommonlj  call^  the  first  Pmie 
war.* 

It  was  soon  percehred  hy  the  Romans,  that  any  advantage 
they  might  gain  in  Sicily  over  their  adversaries,  could 
neither  he  very  important,  nor  permanent,  so  long  as  their 
adversaries  were  masters  of  the  seas.  As  chimencal  as  it 
might  seem,  they  detenmned  to  remove  this  iii4>ediment. 
Their  own  immense  peninsnia  finniahed  them  with  nnoH 
herless  harbors;  their  forests  uffotdtd  them  timber;  their 
genius  promised  diem  skill;  and  their  hardy  sons  might 
easily  become  excellent  seamen.  About  the  same  iime  a 
Carthaginian  vessel  falling  into  dieir  hands,  they  took  k  as 
their  model,  and  went  w&oot  d^y  to  building  a  fleiet  In 
a  short  time  a  fleet  was  built,  and^equ^ped  for  sea.  Of 
dtts  naval  armamentJ  DuilKus  took  the  command  Jmnd  im- 
mediately  pnttmg  to  sea,  he  encountered  ana  defeat- 
2g^^  ed  one  of  the  principal  fleets  of  Carthage,  sinking  or 
destroying  fifty  of  their  ships.  /  A  victory  so  bril&ait 
and  so  unexpected,  and  achieved  by  tne  what  navy  of  Rome, 
gave  mankind  new  ideas  of  the  ci^acity  and  genius  of  the 
Roman  people.  But  we  cannot  descend  to  a  minute  detail 
of  particular  events.  The  Romans,  having  gained  several 
advantages  both  by  sea  and  land,  determined  widiout  delay 
to  carry  die  war  into  Africa,  in  hopes  of  tenmnating  it  hy 
one  decisive  effort 

They  soon  fitted  out  a  fleet  more  powerful  than  the  fcHS 
mer,  and  prepared  to  make  a  descent  jxpon  die  coast  of 
Africa.  (This  Miny  was  commanded  by  Regulus,  at  that 
time  considered  the  greatest  general  in  Rome  ;j  a  man 
eminent  for  integrity,  bravery  and  all  the  virtues  of  the 
patriot  and  hero.  Regulus  was  no  sooner  at  sea,  than  he 
was  met  by  the  fleets  of  Carthage.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
whkh  dM  Romans  came  off  widi  complete  victory  and 
triunmh.  They  landed,  and,  encountmng  an  army  com* 
posed  of  the  flower  of  Carthage^  once  more  obtained  a 
signal  vtetoiy.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  towns  and 
"^■^^■*~""""*~"~^"'^~""~"^""'^""^"~"""~^^~~~"~^""""'"^""""^— ^^"i""^— ■•"i^"— ^i»i^»«i»<»i^i"^-^p«i""^»»»"^^"»— »^^ 

*Tlie  wan  between  the  CarthagHpeiM  and  Renmns,  are  oaHecl  Pvii« 
wiate,  b— mia  ths  aaciet  Carthaynimw  wew  FfaaMiaas^-^JM> 
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cities  submitted  to  ih^  Roman .  anay.  Such  a  series  ci 
severe  defeats  and  heavy  losses  filed  Carthage  with  grief, 
terror  and  astonishment; /and  it  was  iqppreheuded,  that  the 
Romans  would  immediately  complete  the  conquest  oi 
Africa.  / 

But  it  shpuld  be  remembered,  that  the  histories  of  thest 
transactions  were  generally  written  by  Roman  pens.  Allow* 
ance  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  such  glosses  and  colorings, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  people,  unwilling  to  acknowU 
edge  tiie  military  merit  of  other  nations.!^  The  Carthaginians, 
in  this  extremity,  sent  to  Lacedcmon,  and  requested  Xan-v 
tippus,  a  celebrated  Grecian  general,  to  command  their  armies  J 
Their  jrequest  was  granted  j  and  the  ahnost  desperate  afiiBdrs 
of  Carthage  as»mied  a  new  form. 

This  brave  and  c^allant  commander  soon  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  armyng^^^  battle  to  the  RonLans;  defeated 
them  with  dreadful  slaughter;  and  Regulus,  the  Roman 
general,  was  taken  prisbner^  It  is  remaiked  by  some,  that 
events  either  fottunate  or  disastrous,  seldom  come  done* 
This  remark  holds  good  in  the  present  case;  and  fortoae 
seemed  now  willing,  for  a  while,  to  shift  sides*  The  Roman 
senate,  almo8t«at  once,  received  intelligence  of  the  loss  of 
Regulus  and  his  army,  of  the  total  loss  of  ^eir  fleet  in  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  of  the  capture  of  Agrigentum,  their  chief  town  in 
Sicily,  by  Kasthale,  the  Carthaginian  general.  Having  put 
another  fleet  to  sea,  it  was  also  driven  ashore  and  wrecked 
inastorm. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  fleets  of  those  times  were 
but  poorly  buUt  and  equipped,  ,to  resist  &e  dangers  of  the 
sea ;   and  if  to  this  idea  we  add  that  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  how  they 
accomplished  what  they  certainly  did,  on  the  sea.   To  perform 
long  voyages  without  a  compass,  must  be  attended  with 
continue  perplexity  and  danger.    The  Romans  discovered 
this  to  their  cost ;   and  Eutropius  remarks,  thal^they  were 
sa  disgusted  and  chagrined  with  these  disasters  at  sea,  that^ 
they  in  a  measure  abandoned  forever  all  naval  enterprise.  * 
But  their  prosperity  on  the  land  was  uhimiLtely  more  than  a' 
counterbalance.    They  always,  however,  had  ships  enough 
to  transport  tji dr  armieji  wherever  they  wished  to  send  them ; 
and  they  did  in  ^t,  after  this,  gain  several  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea. 

Regulus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  lay  some  years,  while  the  war  progressed  with. 
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Tigvr.  %ni  with  no  materifil  adv«ntage  on  ei^er  side.  At 
lengtfi,  however,  m  the  braverj  of  the  Romans  was  ftitigued, 
and  the  treasoret  of  Carthage  no  less  es^austed,  the  Car- 
thaginians thought  it  a  favorable  time  to  propose  conditions 
of  peace.  Together  wiUi  their  own  ambassadors,  they  also 
sent  Begins  home  upon  parde  of  honor,  exacting  from 
bim  A  promise,  that  he  would  return,  provided  the  Romans 
did  not  accept  of  their  conditions.  Th^  conduct  of  Regulus, 
on  this  occasion,  has  been  justly  celebrated  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  /  Although  he  knew,  that  the  severest  torments 
awaited  his  return  to  Carthage,  yet,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
honor  of  his  country, .  he  suffered  no  private  consideration  to 
influence  his  conduct/  He  strenuously  opposed  a  peace,  but 
upon  terms  as  humbhng  to  Carthage,  as  they  were  advanta- 
geous and  honorable  to  Rome./ 

The  great  and  noble  spirit  he  manifested  revived  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  and'  determined  them  to  prose- 
cute &e  war.  But,  as  for  himself,  he  returned  to  Carthage, 
and  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  and  lingering 
torments.  This  he  foresaw ;  and  laid  down  his  life  volunta- 
rily for  the  good  of  his  country.  Patriots,  like  Regulus,  are 
as  scarce,  as  those  are  plenty,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
pompous  professions,  would  sell  or  sacrifice  their  country,  to 
advance  iheir  own  private  interest 

/After  the  death  of  Regukis,  the  aflkirs  of  Cartilage  expe- 
rienced an  evident  and  rapid  decline ;  and  the*  Roman  arms 
prevailed  in  all  directions,  till  the  Carthaginians  found  it 
necessary  to  make  peace  on  the  most  dishonorable  terms./ 
/  These  were,  that  they  should  evacuate  Sicily  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands;  give  up  all  their  prisoners  and  deserters 
without  ransom ;  keep  all  their  ships  of  war  at  a  distance 
from  the  Roman  dominions ;  never  make  war  with  the  Ro- 
man allies ;  pay  down  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred  more,  in  ten  years.  To  these 
conditions  Cartilage  acceded ;  and  thus  ended  the  first  Punic 
war,  B.  C.  240.  / 

The  Romans  tliemselves  were  willing  at  this  time  to  take 
breath;  for  ihou^,  in  tills  war,  they  had  generally  the 
advantage,  yet  it  was  an  advantage  deariy  bought ;  Mid  they 
often  perceived  the  balance  to  fluctuate ;  sometimes  to  turn 
against  them.  Indeed,  their  scene  of  operations  was  wide ; 
their  exertions  extreme  and  long  continued,  in  combating  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  who,  &ough  less  wartike,  certainly 
possessed  superior  resources. 
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At  thn  period,  wbile  Rome  enjoyed  profomii  pesee,  mnd 
the  temple  o(  Janus  was  shot,  seyerM  ettnts  took  plabe 
strongly  connected  with  the  chain  of  causes,  which  wa«  to 
elevate  her  to  the  summit  of  empire  and  glory*  A  pasMon 
for  elegant  literature,  for  the  first  time,  hegan  now  to  i^pear; 
particularly,  the  Ghrecian  drama  began  to  take  plaee  c/  the 
low,  wretched  and  smutty  satire,  as  it  was  called,  which 
hidierto  had  only  been  known  at  Rome ;  and,  from  this  pe- 
riod, the  strong  genius  of  Rome  labored  perpetually  upon 
Grecian  models.  They  never  could  equal  their  masters  in 
dramatic  composition ;  but,  in  many  other  species  of  writing, 
they  not  only  equalled,  but  excelled  ;  and  even  merited  the 
honor  of  inventing  several  of  their  own. 

Between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  die  temple  of 
Janus  did  not  continue  long  shut  The  fierce  and  barbaixMis 
nations  of  Gaul,  judging  it  now.  a  convenient  time,  when  the 
Roman  armies  were  disbanded,  and  the  sphit  of  war  seemed 
quiet,  once  more  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Italy,  they  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  and  poured  down  in  an  immense  swarm  into 
the  fruitftd  country  of  Etruria.  But  they  learned  dieir  error 
when  too  late.  They  were  surrounded  and  cut  in  pieces 
almost  to  a  man.  (Yiridomarus,  their  king,  was  slain  by  tiie 
hand  of  the  celebrated  Marc^us,  who  was  called  the  iword 
of  Rome; )  They,  as  might  be  expected,  be^ed  and  obtain- 
ed a  peace. 

The  Carthagmians,  who  had  been  compiled  by  necessity 
to  accept  the  most  in^orious  terms  of  peace,  were  now 
measurably  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  an  unfortunate 
war,  and  determined  once  more  on  a  trial  of  strength  widi 
the  great  and  formidable  power  of  Rome.  They  were,  in- 
deed, roused  to  this  measure  by  one  of  the  most  extraordi-^ 
nary  men,  who  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  /Hannibal,/ 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  second  Punic  war  devolved,' 
had  been  from  his  childhood  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans. 
It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  his  father, 
Hamiicar,  who  was  himself  a  great  and.  skilfdi  general, 
caused  him  to  take  a  sdl^nn  oath,  never  to  be  in  friendship 
with  the  Romans. 

/  The  Carthaginians  began  the  war  by  berieging  Saguntum, 
a  city  in  Spain,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  I  An  embassy 
was  immemately  despatched  to  Carthage,  complaining  of  this 
infraction  of  an  existing  treaty.  This  remonstrance  failing 
of  sueecss,  both  sides  once  more  prepared  lor  war^  in  a  man* 
ner  suited  to  the  greatness  of  the  contending  parties. 
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Haimibal,  wlio  was  then  in  S^ain^  sent  a  part  of^  Li» 
forces  into  Africa,  left  another  part  under  the  command  of 
Asdrubal,  his  brother,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Spain,  and  at 
the  head  of  about!  50,000  select  troops^^and  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry,  directed  his  march  townrd  Italy,  Out  of 
Spain,  he  passed  over  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  Gaul, 
where  he  encountered  and  dispersed  the  barbarous  and 
hostile  tribes,  who  opposed  him.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with 
.  his  army,  an  enterprise,  considiering  that  it  was  performed 
/  in  the  dead  of  winter,  truly  stupendous  and  astonishing^ 
Since  the  heroic  achievements  of  Hercules,*  no  army  hs^ 
ever  crossed  those  lofty  ridges,  where  vast  declivities,  fright- 
fil'  ftteeps  and  dreary  wastes,  received  in  succession  the  ad- 
venturous traveller ;  where  nature's  roughest  aspect  derived 
additional  horrors  from  the  ravages  of  winter ;  and  the  fre- 
quent and  desperate  attacks  of  fierce  savages,  issuing  from 
tiie  caverns  and  grottps  of  these  inhospitable  rocksy-tncreased 
the  dangers  of  every  step. 

This  arduous  enterprise  was  accopiplished  in  about  two 
w;eeks,\but  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  the  anny«  1  But  noth- 
ing could  repress  the  ^rdor  of  HannibaL  He  was  now  on 
theplains  ,of  Italy ;  be  must  conquer  or  die. 

The  Romans,  who  carefully  watched  Hannibal's  motions, 
received  iptelligetiee  by  the  swiftest  couriers,  that  he  was 
crossing  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  So  bold 
an  enterprise,  likely  to  be  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences, excited  considerable  sensations  at  Rome.  But  what 
could  the  Romans  fear  ?  The  bravest  nation  m  the  world, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  experience  of  ages,  they  had 
triumphed  over  every  enemy.  Even  Pyrrhus,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time,  could  not  stand  before  them.  And  in 
a  former  war,  they  had,  at  the  gates  of  Carthage,  prescribed 
to  her  conditions  of  peace.  But  now  they  were  far  more 
powerful,  by  increase  of-numbers,  wealth  and  experience. 

But  we  cannot  particularize  the  events  of  this  war,  /  Han- 
nibal first  defeated  Scipio,  who  met  him  near  the  river  Po, 
with  a  numerous  army,  soop  after  he  entered  Italy./  /A  few 
days  after  this,  he  encountered  another  army,  commanded 
by  Sempronius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia./  This  army 
he  routed  with  great  slaughter.  /The  third  army,  con>- 
manded  by  Flaminius,  he  cut  off  near  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 
.    ■    -■      ^  ■       ,  -     '  -    — 

*  It  is  by  no  m«ana  to  be  nippoied  tint  Iftrcules  ever  cromd  tlM 
Alpf.— W, 
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mene.  /  Tlie  news  of  these  successive  defeats,  spread  eon* 

stemanon  and  dismay  through  Italy)  and  many  of 

the  Cisalpine  Gkuls  immediately  declared  for  Hanni-     217  ' 

bal,  and  docked  to  his  standard.     And  the  Sicilians, 

who  found,^  that  masters  near  at  haiid  weie  more  to  be  fear* 

ed,  than  at  a  distance,  now-  generally  showed  a  disposition 

to  join  tlie  conqueror. 

In  this  alarming  state  of  things,  the  mighty  genius  of 
Rome,  which  never  failed  to  open  to  her  new  resoiirces, 
si^gested  a  means  of  checking  the  n^id  pro|g;ress  of  Han- 
nih^.  Fabius  Maxiinus  was  ^pointed  dictator,  a  man  of 
great  subtilty  apd  craft,  as  well  as  an  able  and  experienced 
commander.  To  him  was  committed,  as  the  last  resort, 
the  defence  of  the  republic.  Having  undertaken  that  ardu- 
ous task,  he  adopted  a  mo<{e  of  warfare  hitherto  unknown 
to^  the  Romans,' but  since  their  time,  often  practised  with 
success ;  >and  by  r^  one  more  illustriously,  than  by  him,  wha 
may  be  styled  Uie  shield  of  the  American  people.  The  Ro- 
mans could  bring  no  force  into  the  field,  which  could  stand 
before  Hannibal^  /  Fabius,  therefore,  endeavored  to  keep  out 
of  hi»  way,  but  to  watch  his  motions ;  to  hover  about  him ; 
cut  ofif  hb  foraging  parties;  to  distuib  and  jv^eaken  him  by 
indirect  means ;.  to  harass  «t  one  time  his  van,  and  at  another, 
his  rear;  and  especially  to  let  no  opportunily  slip  of  annoy- 
ing him,  or,  as  ft  might  happen,  of  gaining  a  signal  advan- 
tage. /  And  in.  pursuing  this  system,  he  in  fact  gained  several 
considerable  advantages;  and  at  length  enclosed  him  in  a 
place,  from  whence  he  could  liot  extricate  himself  without 
difficulty  and  danger. 

But  no  enclosures  wei^e  sufficient  long  to  detain  him,  whom 
no  force  could  withstand,  when  at  liberty^  By  a  stratagem, 
he  outwitted  even  Fabius,-  and  gained  once  more  the  open 
country.  And  now  the  calamities  of  Rome  seemed  drawing 
toward  their  crisis.  The*  command  of  Fabius  expiring, 
Terentius  Varro,  a  man  of  rash,  impetuous  courage,  was 
appointed  in  his  place,  who  advanced  against  Hannibal  with 
90,000  men,  the  flower  and  strength  of  Italy.  Superiority 
of  numbers,  honor,  shame,  courage,  the  ancient  fortune  and 
glory  of  Rome — ^in  short,  resentment,  rage  and  despair,  all 
seemed  to  unite  their  influence  upoA  die  minds  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  lead  them  on  to  Tictory  and  vengeance. 
fThey  fought  near  Cannae,  and  were  cut  in  pieces  almost  to 
a  man.  Fifty,  some  day  seventy,  thousand  were  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  buttle ;  and  it  is  said,  that  three  bushela  of 
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Sid  rings  were  sent  to  Cartbtge,  wbich  were  drawn  froo^ 
e  fingers  of  Roman  knights.  7 

Hannibal  has  been  generally,  perhaps  jnstlyy  censnred 
for  not  immediately  investing  Rome.  Indeed  some  histo- 
rians relate,  that  Maherbal,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  told 
him  at  the  time,h^th^  he  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not 
how  to  improve  his  victory;  and  that  if  he  would  march  im* 
mediately  to  Rome,  in  three  days  they  should  sup  in  the 
capitol.'y  It  appears,  that  Hannibd  had  at  this  time  but 
i^bout  4u,000  foot  forces,  and  not  half  that  number  of  caval- 
ry. If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  sufficient  reason  for  his 
de1a3ring  the  siege  of  Ronie.  (  Although  many  Romans  had 
been  killed  in  the  war,  yet  there  were  vast  numbers  remain- 
ing; and  of  their  courage,  he  had  lio  reason  to  doubt )  Had 
Carthage  at  this  moment  invaded  Italy  with  several  othei 
armies;  had  she  furnished  Hannibal  with  three  times  the 
number  of  men  he  had,  which  ^he  might  have  done,  Rome 
might  have  beeir  conquered.  But  while  Hannibal  was  vic- 
torious in  Italy,/the  government  of  parthage  was  embar- 
Assed,  distracted,  and  rent  by  factions.\ 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  CannaB,  Hannibal  des- 
patched his  brother  Mago  to  Carthage,  to  carry  an  account 
of  his  decisive  victory,  and  to  demand  more  troops,  in  order 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Rome.  But  alas !  what  can 
equal  the  blindness  and  rage  of  popular  fury?  Hanna,  a 
powerful  dema^gue  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  ever  bent 
on  frustrating  me  measures  of  Hannibal,  prevailed  against 
the  request  of  Mago.  And  although  an  order  was  given  for 
the  raising  of  24,000  foot,  and  4,000  horse,  yet  when  those 
forces  were  levied  in  Spain^  they  were  sent  another  way, 
and  never  acted  in  that  direction,  where  their  aid  would 
probably  have  enabled  Hannibal  to  finish  the  wair.  Nor  is 
&is  the  only  instance,  where  ambitious  men  have*  sacrificed 
their  country,  and  even  themselves,  to  their  own  party 
views. 

Instead  of  wondering,  that  Hannibal  did  not  immediately 
conquer  Rome,  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  astonishing, 
than  that  he  was  able,  with  an  army  reduced  to  about  24,000, 
to  maintain  his  ground  for  many  years. 

Hannibal,  however,  carried  on  the  war,  iuad  kept  posses-^^ 
sion  of  the  finest  parts  of  Italy,'for  upwards  of  fifteen  years^ 
But  the  countrv  was  large,  &nd  the  Romans^  taught  by^ 
adversity,  and  being  fully  recovered  firom  their  fir»t  ocm 
tftemation,  found  means  to  evade  his  im^Mtuoos  raloi^  and 
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make  effectual  <)ppositiony  ^thout  hazardiag  general  batdea. 
Rome  owed  its  ultimate  deliverance  to^  several  great  men. 
Fabius,  MarceUus  and  Scipio,  afterwards  sumamed  Africanus, 
led  the  Boman  ajmies,  and  managed  their  affairs  with  equal 
courage  and  prudence.  Though  they  could  not  drive  Hai^ 
nibal  out  of  Italy,  they  led  armies  into  Spain  and  Sicily,  and 
finally  into  Africa,  where  the  war  became  so  threatening, 
that  the  Carthaginians  werfs  cJ>liged  to  recall  Hannibal,!  to 
defend  their  own  dominions.)  Hannibal  returned,  but  loo 
late.  The  Carthaginians  were  too  far  gone,  to  be  rescued 
by  mortal  prowess. 

Historians  have  generally  allowed,  that  Alexander  was  the 
first  of  warriors.  But  if  tbey  allow  the  Romans  to  have 
been  the  most  warlike  of  the  ancient  nations,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  say,  why  Alexander  should  take  precedency  of  Han- 
nibaT.  Wb&t  comparison  could  ,tbe  Persians  bear  with  the 
Romaus  ?  Hannibal,  it  is  true,  did  not  conquer  Italy.  But 
what  did  he  do  ?  ^He  defeated,  and  nearly  destroyed,  four 
principal  armies  in  succession.  His  own  army  was  not  large, 
nor  wa^  it  recruited;  The  Grauls  and  other  people  in  Italy, 
who  espoused  his  cause,  were  not  to  be  depended  on  f  and 
of  his  own  regular  force,  there  must  have  been  a  constant 
diminution.  Many  of  the  bravest  Roman  generals  he  slew ; 
their  most  wise  «nd  crafty  he  outwitted,  and  their ,  greatest 
and  most  consummate,  he^  out-generalled.  In  the  field,  he 
was  more  thi^n  a  match  for.  Marcdlus,  and  in  policy,  for  Fa- 
bius.  Even  Scipio  Africanus  did  not, conquer  him,  till  be 
was  ovel^wered  and  enulied  by  fortune. 

No.  one  can  deny,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  Romans  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Cartha^nians ; 
but  that  they  ever  had  an  abler  general,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt.  / 

On  Hannibal's  leavivg  Italy^  he  found  the  affairs  of  his 
country  in  a  situation  nearly  desperate.  He  had  with  him 
the  remnant  of  those  soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  fought 
fifteen  years  in  Italy ;  but  they  Were  covered  with  «cars ; 
worn  out  with  toils ;  and  tiheir  spirits  broken  with  labor,  mis- 
fortune and  disappointment  Nevertli\,dess,  he  encountered 
Scipio  the  Younger,  wbose  army  was  far  superior  to  his 
own,  and  did  every  thing  which  prudence  and  valor  could 
do^ 

/[It  was.  on  the  plains  of  Zama  in  Africa,  tiiat  ibis  mem* 
orable  battle  was  fought./  When  the  armies  arrived, 
aeithefr   party  was  in  a  condition  to   protract   ii|e   war. 
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Haxmibal  was  sensibley  tbst  the  fate  of  his^omitrj  was  mi9« 
pended  upon  Ibe  issue  of  a  sin^e  battle.//  He  was,  there- 
fore, desirous,  if  possible,  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  treat}'?) 
For  this  purpose,  havi^  desired  a  personal  interview  witfa^ 
Scipio,  the  two  generals  met  between  their  armies.  The 
comerence  was  commenced  by  Hannibal.  He  expressed 
his  regret,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  attempted  any  con- 
quests beyond  Africa,  or  the  Romans,  beycmd  Italy.  /  '^  We 
began,"  said  he,  ^'  with  a  contest  for  Sicily ;  we  proceeded 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  we  have,  each  in 
our  turns,  seen  our  native  land  overrun  with  strangers,  and 
our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its  enemies. 
It  is  time,  that  we  should  distrust  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
and  drop  an  animosity,  which  has  brought  us  boA  to  the 
verge  of  destruction.  This  language,  indeed,  may  have  lit- 
tle weight  with  you,  who  have,  hitherto^been  successful  in 
all  your  -attempts,  and  who  have  not  yet  experienced  any  re- 
verse of  fortune.  But  I  pray  you  to  profit  oy  the  experience 
of  others.  You  now  behold  in  me  a  person,  who  was,  once, 
almost  master  of  vour  country,  and  who  am  now  brought, 
at  last,  to  the  defence  of  my  own.  I  encamped  within  a 
few  miles  of  Rome,  and  offered  the  possessions  round  the 
forum  for  sale.  Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too  far.  I  now 
offer  to  surrender,  on  ^e  part  of  Cajrthage,  all  her  preten- 
sions to  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  every  other  island,  that 
lies  between  this  continent  and  yours.  Lwish  only  for  peace 
to  my  country,  that  she  may  enjoy,  undisturbed,  her  ancient 
possessions  on  this  coast ;  and  I  thmk,  that  the  terms  I  offer, 
are  sufficiently  advantageous  and  honorable  to  obtain  your 
consent"  •'  i  ^ 

To  this  address,  Scipio  replied,  That  the  Romans  had 
not  been  the  aggressors  in  the  present  or  preceding  wars 
with  Carthage ;  that  tiiey  strove  to  maintain  tneir  own  rights, 
and  to  protect  their  ulies;  and  that,  suitably  to  ^ese 
righteous  intentions,  they  had  been  favored  by  the  justice 
of  the  gods ;  that  no  one  knew  better  than  himself,  the 
instability  of  human  affairs,  nor  should  be  more  on  his 
guard  against  the  chances  of  war.  ^The  terms,"  he  said, 
''which  you  now  propose,  might  have  been  accepted^  had 
you  offered  tbem  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  proposed,  as 
a  prelude  to  the  treaty,  to  remove  from  thence ;  but  now, 
that  you  are  forced,  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Romap  terri- 
tory, but  are  stripped  of  part  of  your  own,  and^are  already 
driven  from  every  post  you  propose  tb  suirender,^  the  con* 
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ce89ian8  vtt  no  longer  vnfficient  They  ure  no  more  than 
a  part  of  the  conditions  already  agreed  to  by  your  country- 
men, and  which  they,  on  your  iqppearaoee  in  Africa,  8o 
basely  retracted.  Besides  what  you  now  offer,  it  was  prom- 
ised, on  their  part,  that  Roman  captives  should  bo  restored 
without  ransom ;  that  all  armed  ships  should  be  delivered 
up ;  that  a  sum  of  five  thousand  talents  should  be  paid,  and 
hostages  given  by  Carthage  for  the  performance  of  all  these 
Articles. 

^^  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement,  we  granted  a  cessation 
of  arms ;  but  were  shamenilly  betrayed  by  the  councils  of 
Carthage.  Now,  ^o  abate  any  part  of  thie  articles,  which 
were  then  stipulated,  would  be  to  reward  a  breach  of'fiuth, 
and  to  instruct  nations,  hereafter,  how  to  profit  by  perfidy. 
You  may,  therefore,  be  assured^  that  I  will  not  so  much  as 
t^ansniit  to  Rome  any  proposal,  that  does  not  contain,  *as 
preliminaries,  every  article  UHtnerly  stipulated,  together  with 
Such  additional  concessions,-  as  may  induce  the  Romans  to 
lenew  the  t^eaty.^  On  any  other  tenns  tiian  these,  Carthage 
must  conquer,  or  submit  at  discretion." '  Hannibal  was  van- 
quishedj  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  Thus 
ended  the  second  Punic  war,  B.  C.  202.]  / 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  willing  to  make  peace  upon 
any  terms ;  and  the  Romans  dictated  such  terms,  as  they  saw 
fit.  But  that  unhappy  people  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefit 
even  of  a  treaty,  which,  while  it  left  them  the  name,  deprived 
&em,  in  reality,  of  independence.  The  R.omans  renewed 
their  exactions  with  the  haughtiest  tone  of  des|k>tic  inso* 
lence.  Submission  Was  r  now  in  vain.  /  The  mkerable 
inhabitants  of  Carthage  were  ordered  to  leave  their  city, 
which  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  of  Rome,  condemned 
to  be  utterly  demolished.  Carthage,  roused  by  despair,  al« 
though,  by  Uie  most  base  and  shameful  treachery,  completely 
disarmed,  now  made  her  expiring  effort  The  people  shut 
their  gates,  fortified  their  walls  and  towers,  and,  with  incred- 
ible indus^y,  fabricated  such  arms,  as  ^e  time  allowed. 
They  made  a  noble  resistance.  But  the  repeated  and  furi- 
ous assaults  of  a  great  and  powerful  army,  could  not  long  be 
resisted.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  together  with 
its  inhabitants,  perished  by^fire  and  sword./ 

Thus  ended  Carthage,  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities 
of  antiquity,  146  years  before  Christ,  607  from  the  buflding 
of  Rome,  and  above  a  thousand  years  from  its  founda^ 
tion. 

16» 
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Bat  Hannibal,  destined  nerer  to  grace  a  Roman  triumph, 
long  surviyed  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  Still  retaining  his  en- 
mity to  the  Romans^  he  maintained  in  every  place  the  une- 
qual struggle,  endeayoring,  by  any  means,  to  annoy  tiiem 
or  to  enkmdle  war  ^against  them.    . 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


BRIEF  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THlE  ROBIAN  BMFIRE,  FROM  THE 
FALL  OF  CARTHAGE  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  COMMODUS,  CONTAIN- 
ING A  PERIOD  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWRLTE  TEARS. 

In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  she  had  many  wars,  but  few 
eonquests.  In  her  maturity,  she  had  few  wars,  and  many 
conquests.  \  When  the  power  of  Carthage  failed,  Rome  no 
longer  had  a  riyal.)  Her  wars,  or  rather  .invasions,  after 
that  event,  were  generally  of  her  own  see^g;  and  they 
were  many.  Rome  was  no  sooner  able  to  say,  ^'Carthage 
must  be  destroyed,"  than,  in  her  heart,  she  also  said,.  7%j6 
empire  of  Alexander  shaU  be  mine.  V  First,  Macedon  felt  her 
grasp  ;|  and  Perseus  was  hurled  from  the  throne  of  Philip 
and  Alexander ;  at  which  time  she  graciously  gave  the  Greelu 
their  liberty,  i.  e.  gave  them  law. 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  dying  about  this  time,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  by  wiU ;  or,  in  other  words,  seeing 
the  world  sink'  beneath  Uieir  power,  he  preferred  giving 
them  a  bloodless  victory,  and  cloake^d  an  ignoble,  derelic- 
tion of  right,  under  the  specious  name  of  a  voluntary 
donation./  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  destined 
next  to  fall  before  them/  He  was,  at  this  period,  the  most 
powerful  and  opulent  prince  of  all  Alexander's  successors ) 
and  had  he  accepted  the  advice  and  aid  of  Hannibal,  there 
would  have  been,  at  least,  a  chance  for  his  escaping  the 
all-grasping  power  of  Rome.  /  But  he,  fearing  lest,  S  any 
tiling  should  be  done,  Hannibal  would  have  sJl  the  credit, 
was  careful  to  go  directly  contrary  to  the  advice  of  that 
general.^  The  Romans  defeated  him  almost  without  loss  of 
blf>0'l ,  stripped  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions ;  trir 
nmpbed  oyer  him ;  extorted  from  him  an  immense  tribute ; 
and  left  him  only  enough  to  grace  the  triumph,  of  another 
ea/npaign. 


Two  otb^r  grent  cities  diared  the  fate  of  Carthage,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  /  Cori&th,*  one  of  the  noblest  cities 
of.  Greece,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  consul, 
for  offering  some  indignity  to  the  Roman  ambassadors;  and 
also  Numantia,  the  capital  of  ^pain.  /  This  ciQr,  after  sus- 
taining a  siege  of  fourteen  years,  was  reduced  by^  Scipio.  /  The 
inhabitants,  being  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  fired  the 
city  oyer  their  ^wn  headi^,  and  all  perished  in  the  flames* 
and  Spain  became  a  Roman  province.  / 

The  corruption  of  the  senate,  and  the  sedition  and  fall  of 
thcOracchi,  together  with  various  disturbances,  next  arise 
to  view,  in  tracing  the  history  of  Rome.  Then  follow  the 
reduction  of  Numidia,  and  the  civil  wars  in  the  republic, 
excited  by  the  raibition  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  which  terminated 
in  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  the  latter. 

[TAe  6^acc^.-/-Comelia  was  a  learned  Roman  lady, 
mother  of  the  Gracchi./  A  lady  i/dio  once  visited  her,  hav- 
.ing  displayed  her  own  jewels,  requested  to  see  Cornelia's. 
/  The,  request  was  evaded,  till  the  r^um  of  her  children, 
when  she  exclaimed  producing  them,  '^  These  are  m]p 
jewels."/  These  jewels  were" no  other  than  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus,  who  afterward  acted  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  republic.  /Tiberius,  the  elder,  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  people,  ^d  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  passage 
of  the  Agrarian  law,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally ;  or,  mora 
probably,  the  Licinian  law,  that  non^  should  possess  more 
tiian  500  acres./rThis '  law  was  opposed  with  the  utmost 
ardor,  by  the  wealthy  nobility,  whfle  by  the  poorer  classes, 
it  was  strenuously  promoted.  /  Tumults  were  frequently  exci- 
ted, in  one  of  which  Tiberius  lost  his  life,  with  about  300  of 
his  adherents.  /Cains,  though  a  young  man,  soon  imitated 
the  conduct  of  his  brother,  and  as  he  possessed  ii^  even  a 
greater  degree/the  powers  of  eloquence  and  address)  he  too 
was  rewarded  with  the  confidence  of  the  multitude.  /  He  was 
twice  elected  tribuny  VBut  his  zeal  in  serving  the  people 
and  abridging  the  power  of  the  senate,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  latter;  a^d  they  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
effect  his  destruction./  They  set  up  Drusus,  his  colleague,  as 
,his  rival;  and  thus  dividing  the  affection  of  the  people, 
'  Gracchus  was  soon  «fter  slain  in  a.  popular  tumult,  and  his 
head  brought  to  the  senate.]  f 

*  Cicero  eaBs  Corinth  *«  Lumen  totios  OreciaB,"  the  Bght  of  aH 
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'  Rome  vu  perhaps  never  more  powerful,  or  hvppfj  thau 
in  the  days  of  Scipio  Africanus,  or  about  ihe  times  of  the 
Punic  waL.  She  then  expeiiekced  gi«at  misfortones  and 
calamities;  but  those  untoward  events,  instead  of  weak- 
ening or  exhausting  her,  called  forth,  nay,  even  created, 
new  energies.  From  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  she  rose 
invincible;^  and  while  that  consummate  warrior  held  his 
ground  in  Italy,  she  sent  armies  into  Spain,  Afiica,  Greece 
and  IVIacedon.  A  great  part  of  those  immense  regions, 
which  Alexander  subdued)  soon  shared  the  Ditte  of  the 
empire  of  Carthage ;  and.in  those  days,  with  the  Romany  to 
proclaim  war  was  to  ensure  a  triumph ;  and  to  invade,  was  to 
conouer. 

When  we  look  for  a  period  in  the  Rimian  hiltory,  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  union  of  power,  wisdom,  virtue 
and  h^piness,  it  wUl  doubtless  be  found  not  far  from  the 
times,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  Romans,  in 
earlier  times  of  the  republic,  were  more  virtuous  and  psitriptie 
than  now ;  but  then  they  were  weak.  In  the  Augustan  age, 
they  were  certainly  more  enlightened,  scientific  and  polishai; 
6ut  then  they  were  less  brave ;  or  if  not  less  brave,  their  vir- 
tue was  forever  gone,  and  with  it,  the  foundation  of  their 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  conquest  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Greece,  at  once  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  Rome,  incalculable  riches.  On  this  almost 
boundless  tide  of  proi|>erity,  a  set  of  men  were  soon  seen 
floating,  of  a  very  different  character  from  Cincinnatus,  Fab- 
rictus  and  Regulus.  To  the  most  desperate-  bmvery,  the j 
united  unbounded  ambition ;  and  to  the  strongest  expression 
of  regard  to  their  country,  they  United  a  total  Want  of  princi-* 
pie.  The  wealth  of  the  woiid,  like  a  mighty  river,  poured 
into  Rome ;  and  many  individuals  acquired  IcNtunes,  which 
transcended  royal  magnificence. 

/  The  elevation  of  Rome  to  such  an  astonishing  height  of 
power  and  splendor,  drew  to  her  men  of  parts,  of  taste,  of 
ambition  and  enterprise,  and  in  short,  men  of  every  des- 
cription, and  almost  every  nation.  The  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  soon  became  few  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  multitudes,  who,  by  some  means  or  other,  acquired 
citizenship,  or  obtained  a  residence  in  Itdy;  and  Rome 
herself  experienced  as  great  a  change,  as  ihe  nations  she 
conquered.  While  she  drew  arts,  elegance  and  science 
itota  Greece,  she  drew  wealth,  luxury,  effeminaey  and  cor- 
n^on  friMn  Asia  and  Afiica;  and  she  drew  a  twwni  of 
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hungry  fortime-hiinters  from  ereiy  coiner  of  the  earA,  who 
penetrated  her  inmost  recesses;  outnumbered  mnd  orer^ 
whelmed  her  ancient  people ;  in  short,  conquered  their  con- 
querors, eormpted  their  morals,  and  put  a  final  period  lo  U^eir 
liberties/ 

The  civil  wars  of  Rome,  which  soon  followed  the  period 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  unfold  to  the  reader,  a 
spectacle  equally  dreadful  and  disgusting.  Many  persons, 
who  had'  witnessed  the  des^ction  of  Carthage,  were  stiH 
alive,  and. saw  all  Italy  deluged  in  blood,|by  Marius  and 
Sylla./  JFrom  the  destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  perpetual 
dictatorship  of  Sylla,  was  a  litde  rising  of  seventy  years.^ 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  Lucius  Sylla,  envying 
the  power  and  glory  of  Caius  Marius,  involved  the  republic 
in  a  mfost  bloody,  disgraceful  and  destructive  war,/  After 
various  turns,  which  &eir  affairs  took  in  the  progress  of 
this  eventful  struggle;  after  they  had  destroyed  half  a 
million  of  men,  including  the  best  part  of  the  Roman  people ; 
had:  humbled  Rome  and  Italy ;  had  shed  the  noblest  blood, 
and  prostrated  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  Sylla,  an  execrar 
Die  monster  of  cruelty,  tyranny  and  ambition,  was  able  to 
triumph  over  virtue,  liberty  and  justice.  He  seated  himself 
quiedy  in  the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  and  became 
perpetual  dictator.  /  Rome  never  saw  another  moment  of 
freedom./  . 

[Marius  and  Sylla.'-jCvaus  Marius,  who  has  been  called 
the  glory  and  the  scourge  of  Rome^  was  bom  in  a  village,  near 
Arpinum,  of  poor  parents,  who  gained  their  living  by  labor. 
Bred  up  in  a  participation  of  their  toils,  his  manners  were 
as  rude  as  his  countenance  wais  frightful.  He  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  stature,'  incomparable  strength  and  un- 
daunted bravery .y  Entering  eatly,  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  sougnt,  on  every  occasion,  dangers  equal  to  his 
courage.  The  longest  marches,  and  the  most  painful 
fatigues  of  war,  were  easy  to  one,  accustomed  to  penury, 
and  inured  to  labor.  Having  passed  through  the  lower 
grades  of  office,  he  was  made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
soon  after  consul.  I  He  distinguished  himself  in  th^  wair 
with  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia;  I  and^  was  afterwards  a 
commander  in  the  Social  war  J  bs  it. ww  denominated,,  in 
which^^most  of  the  states  of '  Italy  confederated  against 
Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  c^  their  grievanoes.\  In 
this  wa^,  Sylla  began  to  acquire  distinction.  This  general, 
who  proved  a  greater  scourge  to  Rome  than  even  Maring^ 
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now  began  to  take  th^  lead  in  the  cemmoBweahlh  He 
was  of  a  patrician  family,  one  of  the  moat  illustriouf  in  Rome, 
His  person  wbs  elegant,  his  .air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and 
apparently  sincere:  He  loved  pleasure  much;  but  glory, 
more.  He  was  liberal  to  all,  stooping  even  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the,  mesmest  spldier.  In  short,  he  was  a  Proteus, 
who  could  adapt  himself  to  the  inclinations,  the  pursuits, 
the  ibilies,-  ot  the  wisdom  of  those,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed ;  while  his  had  no  character  of  his  own,  except  that 
of  being  a  complete  dissembler.     His  first  rise  was  to  be 

I  questor,  or  treasurer  of  &e  armyJunder  Marius  in  Numidia. 
In  the  Social  war,  he  acquired  so  freat  celebrity,  that  his 
fame  began  to  equd  that  of  Marius.  jHe  was  chosen  consul, 
and  also  general  in  the  war,  that  was  now  determined  «gainst 
Mithridates,  king  of  P<mtuj5^  This  prince,  who  was  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  monarch  of  the  East,  was  master 
of  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  MacccTon  and  all  Greece. 
Such  power,  joined  to  great  riches,  served  only  the  more  to 
invite  the.  ambition  of  Rome ;  and  a  pretext  for  war  was  ear 
sily  found. 

Marius  had  set  his  heart  upon  conducting  this  war,  and 
felt  indignant,  that  Sylla  shpuld  be  preferred  before  iiim. 
He,,  therefore,  after  much  di^culty,  procured  a  law,  that 
the  command  should  be  transferreid  to  himself./  He,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  officers  from  Rome,  to  take  command  in 
his  name,  j  But  the  army  was  devoted  to  Syita.  It  was 
composed  of  troops,  with  whom  he  had  gained  signal 
victories.  /  Instead,   therefore,   of   obeying  the  orders  of 

.Marius,\tney  fell  upon  his  officers,  and  slew  them;)  and 
/  then  entreated  Sylla,  that  h(e  would  lead  them  directly  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  his  enen^ies,  at  Rome ;  which  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  do.  /  They  entered  the  city 
sword  in  hand.  Marius  and  his  parfy  attempted  to  oppose 
their  entrance;  but  after  a  short  conflict,  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  by  flight  /  Sylla  now,  finding  himself  master  of 
the  city,  went  on  to  alter  such  laws,  as  displeased  him ;  and 
after  proscribing  Marius  and  some  others,  he  departed 
upon  his  expec&tion  against  Mithridates.]  But  while  es- 
tablishing his  party  against  Marius,  he  had  been  inattentive 
to  a  very  formidable  opponent  in  the  person  of /Comeliuji 
Ciuna,|  who  was  daily  growing  into  popularity  ana  power  at 
Rome,  tit  had  been  made  consul ;  but  was  derived  of 
tliat  dignity,  by  the-  senate,  after  Sylla's  depiuture.  /  He 
then  applied  to  the  army,  who,  with  general  consent,  agreed 
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tQ  nominale  him  «<Mt8iily  imd  follow  him  to  B^mtJ  Wli9# 
thus  preparing  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Manns,  tidings  were 
brought  that  Marius  himself,  esc^ing  from  a  thousand  perils^ 
was,  with  his  son,  on  the  road  to  join  him. 

We  have  already  seeii  this  fonmdable  general  had  been 
driven  fimm  Rome,  and  declared  a  public  enemy.  At  the 
age  of  seventy,  after  numberless  victories,  and  six  consul* 
chips,  he  had  been  obliged  to  save  himself  from  tlie  nume- 
rous pursuits  of  those  who  sought  his  life*  /  Alter  wander- 
ing, for  some  time,  in  this  £str^s,  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  in  some  marshes,  where  he  spent  tht^  night, 
up  to  his  chin  in  a  quagmire.  At  break  of  day  he  left  this 
dismal  place;  but  being- known  and  discovered  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  "was  conducted  to  a  neighboring  town 
with  a* halter  round  his  neck;  and  thus  without  clothes  and 
covered  with  mud,  he  was  sent\t9  prison.  The  governor 
of  the  place,  soon  after,  sent  a  Cimbrian  slave  to  despatch 
him.  But  Uie  barbarian  no  sooner  entered  the  dungeon, 
dun  he  stopped  short,  intimidated  by  the  dreadftd  visage 
and  awful  voice  of  this  fallen  general,  who  sternly  demand- 
ed if  he  had  the  presumption  to  kill  Caiiis  Marius.  The 
slave,  unable  to  reply,  threw  down  his  sWord,  and  rushing 
back  from  the  prison,  cried  out,  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  kill  him!  The  governor  considering  the  fear  of  the 
slave  as  an  omen  in  the  unhappy  exile's  favor,  gave  him, 
once  more,  his  freedom.  /  He  anerwardd  landed  in  Africa, 
near  Carthsge,\  and  went  in  a  melancholy  manner,  to  place 
himself  amonig  the  ruins  of  that  desolated  place.  He  soon, 
however,  had  orders  from  the  pretor,  who  governed  there, 
to  retire.  He  prepare<i  to  obey,  and  said  he  to  the  messen- 
ger,' ^^  tell  your  master,  that  you  have  seen  Marius  sitting 
among  the  nuns  of  Carthage."  Not  knowing  where  to  go, 
without  encountering  an  enemy,  he  spent  the  winter  at  sea ; 
and  in  this  situation,  being  inform^  of  the  successful  activity 
of  Cinna,  he,  with  lus  son,  hastened  to  join  him.  /^ey  soon 
entered  the  city,  when  Marius,  liter  sating  his  vengeance, 
by  destroying  all,  who  were  inimical  to  his  interests^aade 
himself  consul  wit&  Cinna;  and  died  the  mondi  afterT^t  the 
age  of  seventy.  J  .  r^ 

In  the  me^n  time,  Sylla,  lifter  an  absence  o(  about  three 
years,  Ihsring  procured  an  honorable  peace,  was  preparing 
to  neturn ;  previously  informing  the  senate  hy  letter,  of  the 
sreat  services  he  nad  rendered  the  state,  and  adding  a 
oreadfid  mtiiacCy\  that  he  would  soon  h%  at  die  gate^  cf 
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Rome  with  a  poweriyl  tnny,  to  take  nmik  rerenge  upon 
hit  own  enemies^  and  those  of  the  statey  Cinna  was,  soon 
after,  slain  by  a  soldier,  while  quelling  a  mutiny; /so  that 
Sylla,  upon  his  return,  found  no  equal,  but  one  after  another, 
seduced,  or  destroyed,  the  armies  sent  against  him.  When 
resistance  ceased,  he  entered  the  city,  and  immediately 
published^  that  those  who  expected  pardon  for  their  late 
offences,  &ould  gain  it  by  destroying  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  I /Great, numbers  thus  perished,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
(ound  in  every  place,  but  menaces,  distrust  and  treacher^r/ 
JCight  thousand  who  had  escaped  the  general  carnage,  offer* 
ed  themselves  to  the,  conqueror  at  Rome,  who  ordered  them 
to  be  confined  in  a  large  house,  and  there  slain ;  while  he, 
at  the  same  time,  convoked  ^e  senate,  and  harangued 
them  with  great  fluency,  upon  his  past  exploits.  /  He  how 
gave  orders,  that  tiie  people  should  create  a  dictator,  adding 
a  request,  ^at  they  would  choose  himself. )  /This  unlimited 
office  he  exercised  three  years,fwithout  control,  and  then, 
Co  the  astonishment  of  all  manlund^  resigned  it  of  his  own 
accord.  /  be  retired  to  hb  country  seat,  where,  for  a  short 
lime,  he  wallowed  in  the  most  debasing  voluptuousness,  and 
soon  died  of  a  loathsome  disease  78  B.  C.  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age.]  / 

The  Romans,  in  the  times  of  Scipio,  ^ay  be  compared 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Tiiemistocles;  and  the 
triumph  of  Greece  over  Persia,  with  that  of  R<»ne  over 
Carthage.  In  both  cases,  the  conquerors  were  corrupted, 
by  wetdth,  and  inebriated  by  luxury.  We  might  go  further 
and  say,  that  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  succeeded  the 
elevation  of  Greece,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  ruin, 
resembled  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  begun  by  Marius  and 
Sylla,|carned  on  by  Cesar  and  Pompey/and /term^ated  by 
Augustus.  I /But  the  firmness  of  the  Rx>man  character,  the 
nature  of  their  civil  policy,  and  the  immense  extent  of 
their  conquests,  enabled  them  still  to  be  powerful,  in  spite 
of  all  their  corruptions;/  and  had  they  been  otherwise, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  nation  near  them,  who  could  have 
derived  advantage  irom  their  weakness.  They  seem  to 
have  been  raised  up  and  endowed  with  universal  dominion^ 
that  they  might  evidence  to  the  world,  how  far  a  nation  can 
be  happy,  and  how  long  she  can  exist,  without  virtue  or 
freedom* 

The  ambition  of  the  demagogues,  as  well  as  of  the  ^es^ 
pots  and  tyrants  of  Rome,  ip  one  essential  article,  led  ibem 
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to  promote  the  trae  and  juist  policy  of  the  emphre.  That 
waq^to  attach  the  provinces  is  strongly  as  possible  to  the 
interest  of  Rome ;  to  dissolve  them  down  to  one  common 
mass — ^to  preserve  thefir  extensive  territories  entire;  to 
cement  them  together  by  various  alliances ;  and  to  preserve 
the  empire  tin^vided.|/The  strength  df  empires  consists  in 
their  union*  /fThe  Greeks  wanting  this,  soon  failed  ^ /and, 
in^  our  own  tunes,  Poland,  which  ought,  from  her  numerous 
advantages,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  kin^ 
doms  in  the  world,  has  exhibited  a  deplorable  spectacle  of 
.weakness  and  misery,  by  mesms  of  her  internal  divisions.  / 
/Our  pwn  country  had  well  nigh  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
same  gulf./ 

The  Roman  community,  launched  at  once  on  such  a  sea 
of  luxury,  wealth  and  glory,  was  variously  affected.  While 
all  were  4stniggling  for  enunence  and  power,  it  fortunately 
happened,  that  the  reins  of  government  fell  into  strong  and 
energetic  hands. '  Of  this  description,  generally  speaking, 
were  most  of  -the  first  competitors,  and  of  the  triumvirates. 
Th6  softening  power  of  luxury,  the  sudden  inundation  of 
Orecian  elegance"  and  refinement,  and  the  elevation  of  con- 
scious ^eatness  and  empire,  combined  with  her  native  grav« 
ity  in  forming  the  geniqs  of  Rome.  About  this  period,  it 
began  "to  bud  ;  soon  after  this,  was  its  fairest  bloom  and  rich- 
est  maturity.  /  If  ^e  ^nius  of  Rome  was  of  a  heavier  mould 
than  that  of  trreece,  it  possessed  a  more  commanding  gravi- 
ty; if  it  had  less  fire,  it  was  more  tranquil,  majestic  and 
solemn  ;/and  more  hearts  will  vibrate  with  pleasure  to  the 
plaintive  and  elegant  notes  of  the  Roman,  than  to  th^  elec* 
trie  fulminations  of  tiie  Orecian  muse.* 

In  the  year  78  B.  C.  the  republic  was  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  Sylla,  by  the  death  of  that  odious  t3rrant.  But 
two  men,  of  far  more  extensive  views  and  refined  ambition 
than  either  Marius  or  Sylla,  were  already  prepared  to  run 
Jhe  same  race.  By  various  arts,  as  well  as  by  great  abilities, 
/Cneius  Pompey,  sumamed,  the  Oreat)h9d  become  the  noost 
popular  man  in  Rome,  and  was  considered  as  the  greatest 
commander  in  the  republic.  /  Crassus  possessed  that  auUior- 
ity  and  influence,  which  great  eloquence  anci  immense  wealth, 
eombiningwitlr  all  the  ^vnles^of  ambition,  could  pTocure.f  He 
was  the  richest  man  in  Romey  ' 


*  ProMtly,  this  remark  would  not  be  corrtct,  if  the  Greek  langnaga 
were  m  much  read,  as  tiie  Xiatin.^-Ei2. 
16 
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I  While  Pompey,  who  wanaly  espoused  the  Msiian  fiietioDy 
strove  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people,  by-ahrogating  many 
of  the  tyrannical  laws  of  Syllaj|Cra8sns  employ^  his  amaz- 
ing wealth  in  donations,  distributions  of  com  among  the 
poor,  in  public  feasts  and  entertainments ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  he  supported,  at  his  own  private  expense,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  citizens,  for  several  months ; /expenditures  suffi- 
cient to  have  exhausted  the  treasures  of  me  greatest  princes. 
In  the  progress  of  their  contests  for  power,  tibeir  animosities 
broke  forth  on  every  occasion,  in  opposition  mpre  or  less 
direct,  and  by  means  more  or  less  violent 

At  this  period,  while  the  destinies  of  Rome  seemed  to 
hang  in  doubtful  suspense,  three  characters  appeared  of  yery 
different  complexions,  but  equally  extraordinary,  equally  to 
be  remembered,  but  with  very  different  emotions  in  poster- 
ity;( Catiline,  Cicero  and  Cesar/^  One  of  these  men  procur- 
ed for  himself  immortal  fame  by  his  atrocious  viUanyyone, 
by  his  unrivalled  eloquence  'J  and  one,  by  his  ambition,  bra- 
very and  good  fortune.  / 

//Julius  Cesar  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Romaa  conmianders^  In  bun  the  military  genius  of  Rome 
di^layed  it&  utmost  strength  and  perfection.  But,  as  yet, 
he  was  not  known  in  that  group  of  great  characters  and  per- 
sonages, who,  now  inflamed  with  ambition,  were  preparing 
to  carve  and  diiide  the  world  among  them./  Lucius  Catiline 
is  allowed  by  all  vnriters  to  have  possessed  every  quality 
of  a  great  man,  but  integrity  and  virtue  ;y  instead  of  which, 
he  held  every  principle,'  and  practised  'every  vice,  which 
could  form  a  most  infamous,  atrocious  and  abandoned  villain.j 
Possessed  of  a  body  and  mind  equally  jstrong  and  vigorous, 
he -was  bold,  enterprising  and  industrious.  He  hesitated  at 
no  cruelty  to  gratify  his  revenge ;  he  abstained  from  no 
crime,  which  could  subserve  his  pleasures ;  he  valued  no' 
labor  or  peril  to  gratify  bis  ambition.  Catiline  perceiving 
himself  not  among  the  most  favored  rivals,  who  were 
courting  the  mistress  of  the  world,  determined  on  getting 


*  There  is  no  more  difficulty  m  conceiving,  that  a  man  may  be  great, 
without  goodneM,  than  that  a  mountain  may  he  great,  without  beauty. 
If  goodneas  is  essential  to  greatness,  tiien,  neither  Romulus,  nor  The- 
roistocles,  nor  Brennus,  nor  Philip,  nor  Alexander,  nor  Hannibal,  nor 
Marius,  nor  Mithridates,  nor  Cesar,  nor  Mahomet,  nor  Genghis  Khan, 
nor  Bajazet,  nor  Tamerlane,  nor  Solyman,  nor  Charles  V.,  was  a  great 
man.  If  goodness  is  essential  to  greatness,  then,  to  say  of  any  greut 
Btan,  that  ae  is  good,  must  be  sape]^uous.*-£<i. 
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her  into  his  possession  by  violence;  IBs  end  was  the  same 
as  theirs;  but  his  means  were  more Um warrantable.  /He 
planned  and  organized  one  of  the  deepest,  most  extensive 
and  daring  conspiracies,  recorded  in  historv.//The  leading 
objects  of  his  conspiracy  w^re,  to  put  out  of  the  way  by  one 
genera]  massacre,  all  who  would  be  likely  to  oppose  his 
measures ;  to  pillage  the  city  of  Rome ;  to  seize  all  public 
treasures^  arsenals  and  stores ;  to  establish  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment ;  to  revolutionize  the  whole  republic ; .  and  to  ac- 
complish all  these  measures  by  an  armed  force.  / 
AThis  sanguinary  plot  was  detected  and  crushed  by  Cicero, 
the  great  and  justly  celebrated  orator  of  Rome.  7  The  ac- 
complices of  Catiline  were  seized,  and  put  to  aeath ;  and 
Catiline  himself,  who  had  assembled  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  was  encountered,  defeated  and  slain./ 

But  if  Rome  escaped  this  threatening  gulf,  it  was,  that 
she  might  fall  into  a  snare,  apparency  less  dreadful,  but 
equally  strong  and  conclusive  es  to  her  fate.  -  Her  days  of 
virtue  and  glory  were  past.  Henceforth,  she  was  to  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  /  The  dissensions  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  quieted  by  the  mediation  of  Cesar,  who 
stepped  in  between  them,  outwitted  them  both,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  first  triumviratey//  Having  amicably  agreed 
to  govern  iii  copartnership,  Pompey  chose  Spain  ^Crassus 
those  the  rich  and  luxurious  province  of  Asia^  and  td 
Cesar,  were  allotted  the  powerful  and  warlike  nations  of 
Gaul,  as  yet  uncbnquered./ What  was  the  result  ?  Pompey 
basked  for  a  moment  in  ihe  splendors  of  Rome ;  ai  d  his 
fame  was  trumpeted  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  /  Crassus 
was  slain  by  the  Partfaians,  endeavoring  to  enlarge  his  ter- 
.  ritories /and  Cedar  conquered  the  Grauls  in  a  thauMnd  battles.,  ^ 
I  Pompey  could  not  bear  an  equal,  nor  Cesar  a  superior.  /' 
They  were  mutually  jealous ;  they,  differed ;  they  prepared 
fox  ^'^ar./ 

/ 1  e  sciate  and  nobility  of  Rome,  and  pride  and  strength 
of  Italy,  liided  "mth  Pompey/ /Cesar relied  wholly  on  those 
veteran  legions,  with  whom  he  had  subdued  the  fierce  and 
martial  tribes  of  Gaul  and  Germany./  No  other  civil  war 
ever  equalled  this.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  Rome 
given  up  to  tyranny  and  blood — ^lo  see  that  august  and 
venerable  riepublic  forever  abandoned  to  her  evil  genius. 
These  were  not  the  feeble  bickerings  of  petty  controversy, 
Marius  and  Sylla,  the  leaders  of  the  former  civil  broils, 
bore  little  comparison  with  Cesar'  at  the  head  of  his  legions, 
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or  with  the  greal  Ptmipey,  who  could  dmost  raise  anmes  out 
of  the  earth  by  the  stamp  of  his  foot. 

This  eventful  struggle  was  at  length  closed  by  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia^  rendered  truly  fao^ous  by  the  grand  object,  for 
which  they  fought,  the  greatness  of  the  force  employed  on 
either  side,  and  by  the  transcendent  reputation  of  bom  com- 
manders. The  Roman  empire  was  the  prize;  and  both 
the  armies  and  the  generals  were  the  best  the  world  could 
afford.  /  Pompey  was  utterly  defeated ;  and  many  of  his 
army,  won  over  by  the  magnanimous  clemency  and  gene- 
rosity of  Cesar,  ^ere  content  to  change  side^^  The  conduct 
of  Pompey  in  this  battle^  which  was  to  decide  his  fate,  has 
ever  been  considered  strange  and  unaccountable.  /  So  far 
was  he  from  displaying  that  courage,  intrepidity  and  forti- 
tude, and  those  powers  i>f  command,  which  ne  was  supposed 
to  possess,  that,  from  the  very  first  onset,  he  appeared  iike 

man  frightened  out  of  his  senses :  he  scarcely  attempted 
lo  rally  his  men,  was  among  the  foremost  that  fled,  and 
never  made  another  effort  to  retrieve  his  cause^  From 
iacts  so  glaring,  we  are  almost  induced  to  believe,  that 
much  of  Pompey's  greatness,  as  a  soldier  and  commander, 
consisted  in  the  elegant  di^awings  of  Cicero^  and  other  par- 
tial writers.  The  true  test  of  bravery,  skill  and  fortitude,  is 
to  see. them  displayed,  where  they  are  most  necessary — ^to 
see  them  shine  in  danger,  surmount  difficulty,  and  triumpi 
over  adversity.        .  , 

Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  Pompey  was  ai  man  qf  great 
and  splp  jdid  talents.  But  who  could  equal  Cesar }  a  man 
supere  jiinent  in  the  whole  extensive  range  of  intellectt  %1 
endowments.  Nature  seemed  io  have  scanted  him  in  noth^ 
ing.  j  Among  philosophers,  .mathematicians,  poets  smd  oN 
ators,  he  could  shine.  He  could  .plan  and  .execute ;  he  could 
negotiate  or  fight ;  he  could'  gain  and  improve  an  ad  vantage  J 
For  seven  years  in  his  Grallic  wars,  his  life  was  a  continual 
series  of  fatigues  and  dear-bought  victories ;  and  no  general^ 
but  one  as  great  as  Cesar,  could  jiave  encountered  him  with- 
out apprehension  and  dismay. 

/  The  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  4S  years  before 
Christ,  and  706  from  the  building  of  the  city.  /  Pompey 
fled  an  unhappy  exile  into  Egypt,  ^nd  was  there  miserably 
murdered  by  Uie  conmiand  of  Ptolemy^  Thus  the  reins 
of  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cesar;  and  he  was  left 
nn&puted  master  of  the.  world.  The  clemency  of  Cesar, 
ea  this^occasioimwas  as  illustrious,  a«  bis  victofies  had  been* 
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Hef  entered  into  no  measures'  against  many  persons,  who, 
under  professions  of  neutrality,  had  eyidendy  sided  with 
Pompey.  He  did  nothing,  which  bore  any  resemblance  to 
the  horrid -proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sytta.  He  endeavor- 
ed, in  most  instances,  to  forget  and  forgiveV 

But  the  reign  and  triumph  of  Julius  (5esar  were  short 
He  soon  fdl  a  sacrifice  to  that  spirit  of  fireedom  and  inde- 
pendence, whicli  had  raised  his  country  to  her  exahed  rank ; 
for,  though  the  demons  of  discord,  ambition  and  party  rage, 
had  now,  for  a  long  period,  aimed  all  their  sha^  at  good  Mid 
virtuous  men ;  though  torrents  of  the  richest  blood  had  flow- 
ed incessantly  for  many  years ;  yet  some  men  were  still  left, 
whose  constancy  and  virtue  ever  stemmed  the  strong  current 
of  the  times*  Cato  and  Cicero  were  still  aiir^e,  whose  stem 
virtues  and  commanding  eloquence  continued  to  remind  the 
Romans  of  their  better  days. 

/From  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  the  death  of  Cescr,  was 
four  years.) /During  this  period,  he  went  on,  and  prospered. 
By  a  rapid  series  of  journeys  and  expeditions,  he  sa\7, 
awed  and  subjugated  all  places  and  all  opposition.  His  arm 
pervaded,  his  vigilance  detected,  his  spirit  animated,  his 
generosity  won,  and  his  power  crushed,  in  all  directions. 
His  great  and  active  genius  seemed  universally  to  bear 
down  dl  before  him;  but  in  reality,  not  all.  At  length  a 
plot  was  laid,  as  it  were  in  his  own  bosom,  which  hurled 
him,  in'  a  moment,  from  the  high  summit,  whidier  he  had 
cHmbedy  * 

/  Bruti/s  and  Cassius^  at  the  head  of  about  nxty  senators, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy,  to  take  him  off  by  assassination. 
Their  object  was  to  arrest  the  progress  of  despotic  power, 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  republic ;  an  object  laudable  in  itsdf,  but,  alas,  how 
far  from  being  practicaole !  Their  plot  was  deeply  laid,  but 
seems  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  not  without  a  won- 
derful concurrence  of  accident,  or  rather  of  providence. 
While  Cesar  was  on  his  way  to  the  senate-house,  where^  he 
was  to  perish,  a  slave,  it  is  said,  who  had  discovered  the^ 
conspiracy,  pressed  forward  in  the  crowd,  to  apprize  him 
of  his  danger;  but^  could  not  get  to  him,  for  the  press. 
Another  person  put  iiito  his  hands  a  paper,  which  would' 
have  saved  him,  containing  an  account  of  the  conspiracy. 
This  he  handed  to  his  secretary,  without  breaking  the  -seal. 
After  he  was  seated  in  the  senate-house,  the  conq)irators 
ipproached,  and  despatched  him  with  their  daggers,  W^i^ 
16* 


ootrosifltaAce;  and  retired  to  tlie  ei^Nitol^  whore  they  p«t 
tbemselves  iii  8  state  of  defence^ 

/  Tbufl  fell  the  first  and  doubtl^  the  greatest  of  the  Cesars, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  ^e  fourth  of  his  sole 
administration./  No  Roman  ever  achieved  more  arduous 
enterprises,  than  he.  He  rose  to  supreme  power,  in  op- 
position to  nten  of  great  abilities,  and  of  much  greater  re- 
sources than  himself.  Whatever  standing  he  acquired,  he 
maintained ;  and,  Ihs  enemies  could. only  destroy  him  by 
treachery  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Rome  did  not 
owe  to  Cesar  the  loss  of  her  liberties ;  they  were  lost  be- 
fore be  was  bom.,  ^e  was  allured  to  seize  the  dazzling 
prize,  which,  to^all  observers,  had  evidently  become  the  sport 
of  fortune,  and  was  liable  to  be  graq>ed  by  him,  who  was 
boldest  and. most  lucky«  Had  Pompey  prevailed  over  Cesar, . 
it  b  doubtful,  whether  Rome  would  have  experienced  a  hap- 
pier destiny. 

The  fall  of  Cesar  seemed  otdy  to  accelerate  the  establish- 
ment of  imperial  government.  /  Octavius,  the  grand  nephew 
of  Cesar,  and  heir,  by  wiQ,  to.  his  fortxmes  ajod  name,  was 
soon  at  die  head  of  a  |iew  triumvirate,  viz.  himself,  Mark 
Antony  and  Lepidus./yTbis  new  triumvirate,  proclaiming 
themselves  the  avengers  of  , Cesar,'  now  hastened  to  make 
war  i^n  the  conspirators^  whose  army  was  headed  by  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius./  Had  the  Roman  people  desired  their  sb- 
cient  liberty,  which  they  certainly  would,  had  they  under- 
stood the  import  of  the  word,  or  had  they  entertained  any 
just  notions  of  freedom,  they  now^  enjoyied  an  (^portunity 
of  regaining  it  But  so  far  from  that,  the  triumvirate  were 
able  to  excite  the  popular  indignation .  against  the  conwira- 
tors,  and,  in  fact,  gained  the  pe^^  over  to  their  cause./The 
standard  of  liberty  was  deserted  ;  and  fbe  wretched,  infatu- 
ated people  were  now  employed  in  rivetting  those  chains, 
which  were  never  more  to  be  broken.  / 

The  conspirators  were  crushed  with  little  trouble ;  and  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  last  patriots  of  Rom4^the  sublime 
Cicero  fell  a  Victim  to  the  merciless  rage  of  Antony,  and  the 
hdge  and  cruel  poKey  of  Octavius^' 

li  soon  a{^ared  that  the  triumvirs  had  combined  widi 
no  other  view,  than  as  a  present  expedient,  which  was  to 
be  hod  a6^4e  when  occasion  should  ofier.  Accordingly 
Lepidus  wak  soon  rejected ;  wad  as  he  was  neither  a  soldier 
WH  a  ^tesm^m,  he  had  no  means  of  redress.  /'Antony  and 
Octariui  presi^y  di|{efed,  a^d  oaco  mo^e  miunAMed  the 


.  (orceA  of  that  mighty  people  imder  thdr  hoitUe  ttfemteiiy' 
/  Their  quarrel  was  decided  at  the  battle  of  Aethia;/a  shon 
time  after  which,/ Antony  expired  in  £gypt»  and  left  Octaviua 

7'thout  a  competitor./ 
in  the  31st  year  b^ore  Christ,  and  722nd  from  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  commenced  the  imperial  reign  of  OetaTUis^ 
mider  thei  titles  of  Emperor  and  Augustus./^Rome  bow  be- 
came an  empire  in  the  more  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romaa 
people,Qt  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  the  most  pow*^ 
erfui  empire  in  the  ancient  world./ 

The  commotions  and  wars,  the  luxury  and  wealth,  the 
eomiBtbus  and  loss  of  public  tirtue  among  the  Roinans,  did 
not  extinguish,  but  ra^r  called  forth  and  perfected  their 
genius  for  literature.  The  science?  were  assiduously  culti^ 
vated  ;/and  men  of  learning  received  the  warmest  patnnuge 
and  the  amplest  encouragement  from  those  great  wA  opulent 
men,  whose  wealth  was  immense,  and  whose  traffic  was  in 
states  and  kingdoms./  Indeed,  many  of  those  great  men 
were  themselves  the  favorites  of  the  muses. 

They  studied  the  liberal  sciences  and  elegsmt  arts  with  a 
diligence  scarcely  known  in  inodem  times.  Scipio  Afiricap> 
nus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  was  as  eminent 
for  mental  improvement,  as.he  was  in  the  art  of  war*  Cato 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  a^d  wisdom ;  and  those  great 
men  who  composed  the  two  triumvirates,  especially  the  fiist^ 
wjjere  highly  accomplished  in  the  liberal  sciences. 

'  When  w^  con»der,  that  Cicero  was  a  professional  man ; 
that  for  a  course  of  years,  many  of  the  most  impmtant  causes 
in  the  vast  republic  were  ably  managed  by  him ;  that  he 
was  a  statesman  and  a  great  leader  in  th^  politics  of  his  time; 
that  he  was,  at  times,  a  civil  magistrate,  a  soldier  and  a  gov- 
ernor, and  patron  of  provinces,/w€  may  truly  be  astonished 
at  the  extent  and  success  of  his  studies./  His  vohmonotts 
writings,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  winch  form  iht 
most  perfect  standard  of  dasuc  excellefiMse,  leave  us  in  doubt^ 
which  to  set  foremost,  ihe  strei^;th  of  his  understanding,  or 
the  powers  of  his  imagination ;  or  which  we  shall  admire 
most,  his  genius  or  industry.  It  is  no  partial  admiratkm,  br 
which  those  writings  are  preserved.  The  miited  rolee  of 'all 
enlightened  nations  has  deelared  Iheir  merit,  and  Judged 
them  worthy  of  immortality. 

The  sfTke  may  ^  said  of  the  writmgs  of  Virgil  aiMl 
lloraeei  ai^  maoy  ottianu    B«t  th$  ai^robaioniif  atft  e£ 
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teste  and  learning)  in  all  nations,  has  set  the  litera^  produc- 
tions of  the  Augustan  age  above  alF  panegyric  They  will 
he  read  and  admired  as  long  as  works  of  genius  and  taste  are 
held  in  estin^ation. 

The  Roman  empire  now  appeared  in  its  utmost  splendor. 
Though  less  virtuous  and  happy,  and  {»t>bablj  less  power- 
ful, than  in  former  periods,  yet  the  concentrated  wealth  of 
the  worid,  the  external  pomp  of  90  vast  a  moi^archy,  tiirew 
round  her  a  dazzling  glory,  which  the  most  distant  nations 
beheld  with  admiration  and  dread.  Ambassadors  from  re- 
mote kingdoms  daily  arrived,  to  do  homage,  to  court  alliance, 
or  solicit  protection. 

Augustus- held  the  reins  of  govemmeiit;  there  was  no. 
competitor— no  rival.  The*  people,  long  fatigued  with  war, 
were  glad  to  enjoy  peace,  though  under  tiie  reign  of  a 
despot  There  was  no  Brutus  nor  Cassius  to  conspire,  ot 
to  assassinate.  Cato  was  no  more ;  and  Cicero,  one  of  the 
last  luminaries  of  Rome  J  had  been  murdered,  and  hlB  head 
and  hands  cnt  off  and  fixed  upon  the  tribunal,  where  the 
thunders  of  his  eloquence  had  so  often  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  tyrants^  The  spirit  which  animated  the  Romans 
in  the  days  of  Fabricius,  was  gone  forever.  Liberty  had 
taken  her  flight  from  the  earth,  or  had  retired  to  the  se- 
questered bower  of  the  savage,  while  gorgeous  pride  lifted 
her  head  to  heaven,  and  trampled  on  innocence,  equity  and 
law. 

/Augustus  was  an  artful,  insidious  tyrant  While  one  of' 
the  triumvirate,  he  had  been  careful  to  destroy  all  the  vir- 
tuous men,  who  had  escaped  the  bloody  proscriptious,  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  violent  commotions,  which  were  before 
his  time.  /  When  his  power  was  confirmed, /he  endeavored 
to  fascinate  the  pe(^le  \  to  lull  them  into  security ;  to 
inebriate  them  with  luxury;  to  dazzle  them  with  his  pomp 
and  glory ;  and  by  all  possible  means  to  extinguish  in  them 
ttue  true  Roman  qnrit,  and  sa  to  qualify  and  sweeten  slavery 
itself,  as  to  cause  them  to  drink  it  down  with  a  pleasing 
relish.)  He  succeeded;  |for  never  vras  a  people  more 
changed  in  temper,  habit,  mode  of  thinking,  and  national 
chiaracter.  f 

But  detraction  itself  cannot  deny,  that  Augustus  was  a 
gmieral,  a  statesman,  and  a  very  great  man.  Though  void 
of  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Cincinnatus,  Brutus  and  R^gii* 
his,  yet  he  affected  to  revere  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Romaw,  and  seemed  desirous  that  a  semblance  of  fireedom 
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should  still  mark  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  /Wheo 
he  saw  himself  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  empire,  the 
severities  of  his  administration  relaxed ;  and  he  held  the 
reins  of  government  with  lenity,  dignity  and  wisdom.  /  Few 
monarchs  have  enjoyed  a  longer  or  more  prosperous  reign. 
His  genius  was  kss  warlike,  Uian  that  of  Julius  Cesar;  yet 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  had  various  opportunities  of 
showing  himsalf  capable  of  commatnding^  .armies,  and  of  di- 
recting very  extensive  military  operations*  But  his  greatness 
was  of  the  tranquil  and  pacific  kind,  and  he  showed  little 
ambition  to  enlarge  his  dominions. .  . 

The  reign  of  Augustus  was  active,  energetic  and  long.  (  It 
was^is  boast,  that  he  found  Rome  built  of  brick ;  but  that 

2  left  it  built  of  marble./ 
In  the  31st*  year  of  t^e  reign  of  Augustus,  Jemu  Christj 
i  Son  of  Gody  was  bom.  The  principal  nations  of  the 
known  world  being  reduced  Under  one  head,  Mid  wars  and 
commotions,  revolving  through  long  tracts  of  time,  now  ter- 
minating in  one  immense  dominion,  the  troubled  elements  oC 
human  society  sunk  into  a  universal  calm.  •  Thirst  for  eon- 
quest  was  satiated  with  blood;  the  ambition  of  ome  was 
gratified,  while  that  of.millions  was  left  without  hope.  The 
spirit  of  .war^  wearied  with  vniversal  and  almost  perpetual 
carnage,,  seemed  willing  to  enjoy  a  moment's  slumber,  or  was 
hushed  to  silence  by  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  peaee.y  , 
I  f  Jesus  Christ  wt8  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.  / 
The  house  of  jfacob  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  order 
to  give  birth  to  tiiis  wonderful  personage/  Abraham  was 
bom  1996  years  before  Christy  and  was  the  ninth  in  direct 
descent  from  Noah,  who  is  commonly  reckoned  the  tenth 
generation  from  Adam.     Abjraham  flourished  about  the  time 

*  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  Christ  was  bom  four 
years  sooner^  than  the  date  g^enerally  assigned;  and  therefore,  that  he 
was  bom  in  thai27th  year  of  Augustiis,  This  is  the  Mierd  opinioa 
of  the  learned.  It  is  therefore  supposed,  that  in  A.  D.  1,  aeeording 
to  the  vulgai'  era,  Jesus  was  really  four  years  old.  This  mistake  with 
regard  to  the  true  time  of  our  Saviolr's  incarnation,  arose  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Christian  era  was  not  used  in  chronology  till 
A..  D.  527  or  632.  In  that  year,  it  was  adopted  by  Dionysius  the 
Little,  who  appears  to  have  made  a  mistake  of  four  years  in  nis  calcu- 
lation, which  was  not  discovered,  till  more  than  600  years  afterward, 
when  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  change 
the  vulgar  era  for  the  trtie  one.  Besides,  the  leamed  are  not  universaUy 
agreed  with  regard  to  the  year  of  the  incamati<m  >  whethe?  it  was  4 
or  2  years,  before  the  yulgar  era. — Ed. 
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of  Xerxes  or  Baloeus,  king  or  Assyria,  and  about  200  years 
before  ^gialius  founded  the  oldest  of  the  states  of  Greece. 
Jacob, 'the  grandson  of  Abraham,  removed  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  about  60  persons,  and  his  effects,  into  Egypt,  Avhere 
his  posterity  remained  and  increased  astonishingly,  for  more 
than  two  centuries. 

Moses,  the  Hebrew  g<^neral  and  lawgiver,  led  the  Israel- 
ites  out  of  Egyjit  soon  after  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  or 
S91  "*  ^^  reign  of  Pharaoh  Amenophis,  who  was  drown- 
ed in  the  Red  Sea.  The  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan 
about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  states  of  Greece, 
and  abcmt  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  as  already 
stated,  f  Eleven  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  form 
of  the  Hebrew  government  was  changed  from  a  kind  of  aris- 
tocratical  republic,  pr,  as  it  is  frequently  called  by  theological 
writers,  a  theocracy ^  to  an  absolute  monarchy  ;||eLnd  Saul  was 
elevated  to  the  throne.')  ' 

I  In  the  year  975  be/bre  Christ,  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from 
the  house  of  David,iand  set  up  a  separate  kingdom,  which 
continued  215  years,yand  was  then  subdued,  and  carried  into 
c^tivity,\by  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  before  Christ 
721.!  The  kingdom  of.Judah  was  governed  by  the  house 
of  David  till  the  year  pefore  Christ  588J  making,  from  the 
accession  of  Saul,  507  years  ;/when  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  invade^  and  conquered  Judea,  and  carried  tiie 
Jews  to  Babylon  \i ; where  they  remained  in  captivity  70 
years.  ' 

/  In  the  first  year-of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
636  years  before  Christ,  the  Jews,  by  a  royal  edict  from  the 
Persian  monarch,  were  liberated,  and  sent  home  to  their 
own  land. //They  were  under  a  nominal  subjection  to  Persia, 
till  that  Kingdom  was  overturned  by  Alexanders/They 
then  fell  to  the  Syrian  empire,  and  sufiered  imicn  from 
the  tyranny  and  impositions  of  the  dynasbr  of  Antiochus, 
till  the  Syrians  failed  before  the  power  oi  Rome.y  TKey 
were  frequently  visited  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  generals ; 
but  their  existence,  together  with  their  temple  apd  worship, 
were  prolonged,  till  seventy  years  after  Christ  ;/^vhen  Titus 
Vespasian  destroyed  Jerusalem,  ^together  with  upwards 
of  a  million  of  the  Jews.  '  The  remnant  of  them  were  scat- 
tered into  all  nations ;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  their  his- 
tory, ^ey  still  exist,  after  eighteen  centuries,  and  are  distinct 
from  all  other  nations,  persevering  in  the  religion  of  their 
•acestonk  J 
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Gkxl  had  promised  to  Abrahaniypbat  in  his  seed,  aB  Bationi 
ihould  be  blessed.7  This  glorious  proociise  began  to  be  veri- 
fied, when  God,  by  hia  marvellous  interposition,  redeemed  the 
house  of  Israel  out  of  £gypt,  and  gave  them  an  exhibition 
of  his  char^ter,  in  a  code  of  laws^  which  comprised  a  perfect 
standard  of  morad  rectitude.  But  it  was  knore  amply  veri- 
fied) when  the  Son  of  Grod  appeared  in  the  world,  and,  by  his 
life,  doctrines,  death  and  resurrection,  fulfilled  the  predictions 
and  Uluminated  the  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  •  promulgation  of  the  gospel  through 
the  world. 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  divine  person,  sent  of  God,  to 
enlighten  and  redeem  the  world,  seems  to  rest  on  two  im- 
portant pillars  of  evidence,  either  of  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  it  independent  support  /These  are,  1st,  cred- 
ible testimony;/  and  2nd,  the  superior  excellency  o^  that 
religion,  which  he  taught  and  practised./  [The  truth  of  ^ the 
gospel  rests-  on  the  fiSlest  testimony,  and  of  that  character 
and  kind,  which  mankind  have  never  questioned ; )  and  as  to 
the  excellency  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  unbelievers 
deny  it  if  they  can,  or  if  they  dare.  Kthey  dare  pretend 
that  justice,  integri^,  benevolence  and  virtue,  are  unlovely 
and  ought  not  to  be  practised  by  men,  or  if  tney  can  deny 
that  these,  and  these  only,  are  what  .the  gospel  requires,  then 
they  can  also  deny,  that  the  gospel  holds  up  a  perfect  rule 
of  life,  and  then  may  they  pretend,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
practiced  by  men. 

/  The  testimony,  on  which  the  Christian  religion  chi^y 
relies,  respects  and  substantiates  the  following  things ;  /  ^      . 
\l  The  genealogy  or  t^e  descent  of  Christ  from  David ;  \ 
f  2.  The  life  and  character  of  Christ ;    / 

1  3.  His  doctrines ;    I 

' '  4.  His  miracles ;  i 

/  ^  5.  His  resurrection.    To  all  these  things,  there  is  the  most 
full  and  perfect  testimony,  i  '  ' 

/The  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion  appears  in  the 
following  articles ;  . 

f  1.  The  character  of  (Jod ;    ' 

I  2.  The  character  of  man ;    ( 

/  3.  What  QtoA.  requires  of  ipan ;  (Thus  far  the  gospel  io&f 
establishes  the  law  of  .Moses.    But  it  goes  farther.) 
/    4.  The  method  of  pardon,  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ;! 
\    6.  The  eonstittrdon  and  character  o'f  Christ^s  c^nroh; . 
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(  6.  The  resmrectioQ  of  the  de^d^ 
I     7.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state.  I 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  gospel  requires  nothing 
o^  mankind)  but  what  is  for  their  good ;  and  it  forii>ids  nothing 
but  what  is  injurious.  A  man  conforming  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  Christianity  would  be  perfect^  h^  would  be  without 
a  fauh.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
scheme,  nothing  *more,  nothing  better,  could  be  looked  for, 
in  one  whi^h  was  known  to  t^  divine.  Those,  who  would 
wish  to  pursue  these  inqukies,  and  examine  duly  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance,  are  recommended  to  read  Paley's 
•**  Evidence  of  Christianity." 

The  reigA  of  Augustus,  if  we  include  his  twelve  years 
with  the  triumvirate,  was  56  years.  Mo  emperor  of  Rome 
displayed  greater  penetration,  or  niore  extensive  and  pro- 
found policy ;  and  few  men  could  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
undermining  and  abolishing  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  in 
changing  the  nature,  yet  preserving' the  forms  of  the  ancient 
government  /The  central  point  of  all  his  movements  and 
aims,  was  to  extinguish  the  republican  spirit,  and  Ho  render 
monarchy  strong  and  permanent; /and  thb  he  did  so  effec- 
tually, that  the  Romans,  ever  after,  tamely  submitted  to  ria- 
ve'ry,  and  for  the  most  part,  unuder  the  faags  of  a  set  of  infa- 
mous monsters,  as  notorious  for  weakness  and  folly,  as  for 
pride  and  cruelty. 

It  would  be  useless,  in  this  compend,  to  mention  particu- 
larly the  lives  and  characters  of  the  immediate  successors 
of  Augustus.  In  the  most  important  respects  they  are 
alike,  only  that  each  one,  according  to  his  time  and  talents, 
genercdly  added  to  the  vices  and  villanies  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Augustus, 
reigned  23  years.  An  elegant  historian  has  said,  that  he 
was  **a  monster  of  perfidy,  ingratitude  and  cruelty."  To 
him,  succeeded  Caius  Caligula,  who  reigned  only  four  years, 
and  '<  iidios^  life,?'  aays  the  same  author,  ^'  was  a  continued 
scene  of  debauchery,  much  worse  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor." 

^  Caligula  was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  his  uncle,  who  was 
little  better  than  an  enfeebled,  inconsistent,  vicious  idiot;  ai 
first  promising  to  do  well^  but  speedily  falling  into  every  out- 
rage and  atrocity.  He  reigned  14  years. 
/  Nero  was  the  first  of  the  emperors,  under  whose  admin- 
itttratum  the  em^re  was  geneially  £shonored^  and  the 
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Roman  naibe  treated  with  ignoBuny  and  contempt/  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  conduct  pursued  by  some  of  his  successors, 
it  mig^t  have  been  diought,  that  nothing  could  equal  his 
foHy  and  madness,  or  die  astonishing  crimes  he  perpetrated 
against  humanity,  reason  and  nature.  /Almost  every  act  of 
the  life  of  Nero  was  an  outrageous,  horrid  crime./  He  mur- 
dered many  of  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome ;  anM>ng  whdm, 
the  celebrated  Seneca  fell  a'  sacrifice,  and  several  other 
philosophers  and  vnriters  of  great  distinction.  He  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  his  mother,  and  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  while  it  was  burning,  dressing  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  player,  he  recited  some  verses  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy. 

Nero  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  as  at  last  to  become  an 
object  of  terror  and  detestation  to  mankind.  ,  The  senate  de- 
clared him  »xk  en^my  to  his .  country ;  the  army  revolted ; 
aiid  people  of  every  description  combined  to  crush  a  detes- 
table wretch,  whom  the  earth  could  no  longer  bear.  Nero 
reigned  almost  14  years ;  and  in  him  tiie  family  of  Augus- 
tus became  extinct,  55  years  after  the  death  of  that  emperor. 

Galba,  Otho  and  Yitellius  larose  one  after  another,  and  fell 
in  quick  succession,  all  disappearing  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months.  They  assumed  tibe  imperial  purple,  only 
to  disgrace  the  throne,  to  give  innumerable  wounds  to  the 
empire,  and  to  attach  perpetual  infamy  to  their  memory. 

If  we  except  the  horrors  of^tiie  cruel  reign  of  Domitian, 
the  younger  brother  of  Titus,  JRome  was  now  favored  with 
seven  monarchs  in  succession,  whose  virtues  adorned  the 
tiirone,  and  whose  energy  and  wisdom  restored  and  invigo- 
rated die  empireJ 

/  Vespasiiain  succeeded  Vitellius  in  the  70th  year  of  the 
Christian  era;/ and,  in  a  prosperous  reign  of  nine  years, 
restored  the  Roman  nam^  to  its  ancient  splendor^  He 
recovered  several  provinces,  repelled  all  invasions,  restored 
order,  harmony  and  military  discipline,  and,  in  fact,  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  empire.  Titus,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  a  prince  of  great  virtue.  His  excellent  endowments 
and  elegant  accomplishments  rendered  him  exceedingly 
dear  to  his  subjects.  In  his  reign,*  Jerusalem  was  destroy- 
ed. I  This  prince,  in  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  displayed 
a  degree  of  wisdom,  moderation  and  self-command,  which, 

periiaps,  no   other  Roman   emperor  ever  attained./'  The 

■■  '      '        t  '     ' 

*  Jeruialefn  WM  talun  and  ds^trojed  hy  Tituf,  during  thfi  reign,  lif 
hif  fkther  Veipasian.^E^t. 
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happiness  of  lii«  peotle  was  rc^;arded  by  bim  as  the  greatost 
gloiy  of  his  reign.  During  this  reign,  happened  that  erup- 
tion of  Monnt  Yesuvius,  in  which  Pliny,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  was  destroyed.  a 

I  Titos  was  succeeded  by  Domitian^  his  younger  brother,/ 
whose  vices  and  cruelties  were  surpassed  by  none  of  his 
predecessois.  /After  him,  followed  five  princes  in  succes- , 
sion,  whose  names  will  ever  adorn  &e  history  of  Rome,  j 
They  were  Nerva,  Trajan,.  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius  and  ' 
Marcus  Anrelius  Antoninus.! These  great  men  swayed  the 
sceptre  for  about  eighty  yearsjr  They  did  whatever  could  be 
expected  from  the  greatest  of   men  and    of  princes,  in 
rendering  the  administration  just,  energetic  and  wise,  and 
in  making  their  subjects  happy.    But  if  the  Roman  people, 
even  in  the  times  of  Augustus,  had  fallen  from  their  ancient 
glory  and  virtue,  if  they  had  lost  that  greatness  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  which  raised  the  republic  to  conquest  and 
renown,  what  now  must  have  been  uieir  state,  after  being 
prostrated,  and  degraded  for  a  century  by  the  worst  ol 
government 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   ROHAN  HUT0RT|  FROM  THE 
ACCESSdOte  OP  AUGUSTUS  TO  THE   DEATH   OP  MARCUS  AURE-  , 
LIU8. 

(The  period  now  hefore  us  contains  about  210  years,) 
viz.  from  the  accession  of  Augustus,  to  that  of  Commo- 
dus.    Concerning  this  period,  we  sh6ll  note  a  few  things ; 
and  ; 

l.^The  Roman  empire,  during  this  period,  contained  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  ue  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  /  In  the  directions 
and  advice  of  Augustus  to  his  successor,  Ut  was  warmly^ 
recommended,  that  the  empire  should  not  be  enlarged.] 
Accordingly,  the  weak  and  effeminate  emperors  had  no 
inclination  nor  ability  to  do  it ;  and  the  valiant  and  warlike 
generally  found  business  enough  in  defending  what  they 
already  had ;  while  the  wise' and  prudent  were  sensibly  im- 
pressed with  the  propriety  of  the  advice  of  Augustus. 
The  empire  was,  indeed,  of  vast  extent ;  and,  if  we  cast 
901  eyes  upon  a  map,  we  shall  direcUy  see,  that  it  compre- 


hended,  as  an  elegant  historian  remaiks,  ^^the  fairfstpart  of 
the  earUi,  and  the  most  cfvilized  portion  of  mankind."* 

Dming  this  period,  however,  very*  considerable  additions 
were  mside  to  the  empire,  and  I  believe,  more  or  less,  in  the 
three  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Europe  the  Gallic  and  Ger- 
man provinces  were  enlarged,  the  ii^and  of  Great  Britain 
was  subdued,  and  several  large  countries  on  this  side  aiM 
beyond  the  Danube,  as  lUyricum,  Dacia,  Pannpnia,  &c.  The 
emperor  Trajan,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Da- 
cians,  er^ted  a  stupendous  bridge  across  the  Danube;  the 
ruins  of  ^which  remain  to  this  day,  and  afiford  a  sublime 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture. 

2;  The  cruelty,  depravity,  folly  and  enormous  vices  of 
-the  emperors  generally,  form  a  striking  feature  in  this  p<>ri- 
od.  They  seem  to  have  been  utterly  lost  to  M  sense  of 
justice,  honor  and  duty.  Had  they  followed  the  examples 
of  Julius  or  Augustus  Cesar,  the  Romans  would  scarcely 
have  had  reason  to  regret  the  establishment  of  a  form  of 
government,  which  rescued  them  from  deplorable  wars  and 
wasting  revolutions,  urged  on  by  the  rage  of  various  power- 
Ril  parties,  succeeding  one  another.  Indeed  it  is  surprising, 
that  the  illustrious  examples  of  those  great  men  should  be 
deserted  immediately,  and  so  soon  forgotten ;  and  it  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing,  that  the 
reins  of  government  fell  into  th*e  weakest  and  vilest  of  hands. 
When  we  consider  the  advantages  the  first  emperors  of 
Rome  possessed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  many  of 
them  were  the  lowest,  the  most  detestable  and  abandoned 
villains,  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre. ''  Nor  can  we  read  the 
history  of  Rome,"  without  wondering,  how  it  was  possible 
for  that  once  powerful  and  magnanimous  people,  to  be  so 
sunk  and  depraved,  as  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  such  mon* 
aters,  instead  of  hurling  them,  with  indignant  scorn,  from 
the  throne  they  so  deeply  disgraced. 

3.  If  the  fate  of  Poland,  in  our  own  times,  stands  as  a 
bea:con,  exhibiting  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  dreadful 
testimony  of  the  effects  of  bad  government ;  we.  may  cer- 
tainly derive  a  still  stronger  testimony  from  this  period  of 
the  Roman  history.  The  wars  of  Marios  and  Sylla,  of 
Cesar  and  Pompey,   and  of  Augustus  and  Antony,  had 

•Though  Gibbon  has  some  excellences  besides  his  "olewice/'  the 
yoting  reSder  must  be  cautious  not  to  imbibe  his  stifihess,  nis  arocta- 
ftioQ,  and  especially,  his  obtourity. — Ed. 
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idemonstnted  the  power  of  individttab  to  em^aire  the  stale. 

VThoae  wars  had  ahnost  extenninated  the  ancient  Romans ; 

J  had  extinguiahed  almost  all  the  great  and  eminent  families, 
and  quite  all  the  great  men,  who  dared  to  speak  and  act  like 
Romans.  /  At  the  same  time,  an  immense  multitude  06  for- 
eigners from  aH  parts  of  the  Wbrld,  poured  into  Rome  J  and 
the  army,  which  always  governed  Kome^jwas  compost  of 
a  mercenary,  rapacious  crew,  as  Toid  of  public  spirit,  as  of 
all  sense  of  justice  and  honor^  An  empire,  governed  by  a 
prince  as  profligate  and  abandoned,  as  he  was  weak  and  ig* 
norant,  and  who  was  merely  the  tool  of  a  mutinous,  ill-di8ci<- 
pliued  tmd  vicious  soldiery,  mdst  certainly  experience  the 
worst  of  governments,  and  must  feel  their  worst  effects. 
Accordingly  J  the  lustre  of  Rome  faded ;  her  power  decay- 
ed ;  her  virtue  and  hi^piness  were  forever  lost ;  and  she 
was  abandoned  to  every  evil  and  .calamity./ 

From  various  internal  causes,  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
empire  declined  greatly,  during  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  She  was  not  only  absolutely  b«t  compar- 
atively weaker.  Manv  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  seemed 
only  to  observe  a  nominal  subjection ;  and  the  Parthians, 
especially,  gained  strength,  rose  and  triumphed,  and  set 
Rome  at  defiance.  The  nations  of  Graul  and  Greroaany  grew 
strong,  and  often  showed  signs  of  revolt,  and  even  indica-r 
tions,  that  they  were  one  day  to  trample  upon  the  ashes  of 
their  conquerors. 

4.  The  Romans  noon  gave  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
decay  of  learning,  as  wdl  as  of  civility,  and  pditeness;  We 
have  spoken  of  the  deploraUe  fate  of  Cicero.  Augustus, 
under  the  infamous  pretence  of  ^qpeasing  the  resentment 
of.  Mark  Antony,  had  murdered  and  muigled  that  great 
man.  The  craf]^,  tyrant  wdl  knew,  how  necessary  it  was 
for  him  to  silence  that  eloquence,  which  must  have  shaken 
his  throne,  and  exterminate  that  virtue,  which  must  have 
thrown  continual  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  his  ambitious 
schemes.  Maecenas,  the  great  friend  of  VirgU  and  Hor- 
ace, still  lived ;  but  he  only  lived  as  a  flatterer,  to  form 
new  modes  of  adulation,  and  to  act  the  cringing  par-^ 
asite. 

In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  the  twelve  Cesars,  the 
Roman  horizon,  'which  had  been  once  illivminated  with 
one  immense  constellation  of  poets,  orators,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  heroes  and  sages,  was  left  in  dieary  da/kness. 
And  if  we  descend  to  the  reign  of  Commodus,  we  shall  see 
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fiiw  lidits  on  that  oi^ce  sjdendid  hoAzom.  Init  muck  m 
resembled  the  horrid  glare  of  Tartarean  fires. 


*'  From  thcMc  Hbosm^ 


No  lisKt,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Sery^  only  i6  discov^er  sights  oTwo  !*' 

Yet  the  names  of  Seneca,  Lucian,  Pliny,  Josc^hvs,  Qiiin-> 
tilian,  Tacitus,  Jnvenal,  Plutarch,  Justin  and  Galen,  were 
scattered  down  this  tract  of  time ;  long  alter  which,  Lpn* 
ginus  flourished ;  and  Marcus  AureUus,  the  emperor,  was  a. 
great  philosopher,  and  an  ornament  to  the  republic  of 
ktters.  . 

^^.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  notice  to  the  young 
reader^  the  nature  and  form  of  ^  the  Roman  l^on,  a  military 
establidiment  and  ^and  instrument  of  the  Roman  power, 
by  which  Rome  conquered  and  governed  the  world.  .  It  had 
been  improving  through  every  period  of  the  rq>ublic,  and 
was  still  farther  improved  hy  Julius  Cesar  and  somie  of  his 
successors.  ♦  - 

The  main  strength  of  the  legion  consisted  in  a  body  of 
infantry,  divided  into  ten  cohorts  and  fifty-five  companies, 
which  companies  were  more  or  less  full.  Each  cohort  was 
commanded  by  a  prefect  or  tribune ;  and  each  company,  by 
a  centurion.  The  first  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the 
post  of  honor  and  carried  the  eagle,  contained  1105  soldiers, 
the  m<wt  approved  for  bravery  and  fidelity.  The,  remain* 
ing  cohorts  consisted  each  of  555 ;  \  and  we  infantry  of  a 
legion,  in  its  most  improved  state,  amounted  to  6,100  men.  / 
Their  arms,  which  were  uniform,  consisted  of  a  helmet 
with  a  lofly  crest,  a  breast-plate  or  coat  of  mail,  greaves  on 
their  legs,  and  on  their  left  arm  a  concave  buckler,  of  an 
oval  form^  four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
This  buckler  was  formed  of  light  wood,  covered  with  bull's 
hide,  and  strengthened  with  plates  of.  brass.  The  pUum^  a 
long  sind  heavy  spear,  was  the  most  effective  of  the  Romsm 
weapons.  With  this  they  usually  conquered.  It  was  about 
six  feet  long,  and  terminated  in  a  triangular  point  of  steel, 
eighteen  inches  in  l^igth.  This  dreulfiri  javelin,  w^en 
^  launched  from  the  vigor  of  a  Roman  arm,'  often  pierced 
helmets,  breast-plates  and  bucklers;  nor  was  there  any 
cavalry,  that  chose  to  venture  within. its  reach.  When  the 
pilum  was  thrown,  which  was  commonly  within  the  distance 
of  ten  or- even  six  yards,  tiie  soldier  drew  his  sword,  and 
dosed  with  the  enemy.    The  sword  was  a  two-edged,  ^ort, 
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w^  teiiq»ered  blade,  fitted  te  strike  or  paah;  tiiektta'^f 
which  the  Romans  were  instructed  to  prder. 

The  legion,  in  battle  array,  stood  eight  deep,  preserving 
the  distance  of  three  f»^t  between  both  the  ranks  and  files ; 
so  that  each  one  had  a  sufficient  space  to  move  and  wield 
his  arms  in ;  and  this  loose  order  gave  great  celerity  to  their 
moveinents*  It*  is  remarked,  perhaps  justly,  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
that  ^^  the  strength  of  ike  phalanx  was  nnable  to  contend 
with  the  activity  of  the  legion."  But  could  the  phalanx  of 
Alexander  have  contended  with  the  legion  of  Julius  Cesar, 
each  under  the  eye  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  those 
great  commanders,  a  different  conclusion  perhaps  might  be 
drawn. 

~A  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  ten  troops' or  squadrons, 
was  an  essential  appendage  of  each  leg^ion.  The  first  troop 
•f  horse  was  the  companion  of  the  first  cohort,  and  consisted 
•f  132  men.  The  other  nine  consisted  each  of  66  men,,  and 
were  attached  to  the  remaining  nine  cohorts.  The  cavalry 
of  a  complete  legion  amounted  to  726  men.  Their  defen- 
sive arms  were  a  helmet,  an  oblong  shield,  light  boots  and  a 
coat  of  mail.  Their  effective  weapons  were  a  javelin  and  a 
long  broadsword. 

Thus  the  regular  infantry  and  cavalry  of  a  legion  amount- 
ed to  6,826  men ;  besides  which,  several  light  armed  troops, 
called  auxiliaries,  were  attached  to  it,  which,  together  with 
all  the  various  attendants  for  baggage,  &c«  swelled  each 
legion  to  upwards  of  12,000  men.  .To  every  legion,  was 
assigned  ten  engines  of  the  larger  size,  and  fifty^five  of  the 
smaJUer,  for  throwing  large  stones  and  heavy  darts.  The 
force  of  these  engines  was  such,  as  to  produce  astonishing 
effects  on  walls  and  towers,  and  they  are  thought  by  some 
writers  of  note  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  cannon. 

The  camp  of  two  complete  legions  usuaHy  occupied  an 
exact  square  of  nearly  700  yards  on  each  side.  This  spot 
was  levelled  by  the  pioneers,  and  the  tents  w^e  then 
pitched  in  the  form  of  regular,  broad  streets,  the  pretorium 
or  general's  quarters  in  the  centre.  The  whole  square 
was  then  surrounded  by  a  rampart  12  feet  high,  compactiy 
formed  of  wood  and  earth,  and  also  enclosed  by  a  ditch  12 
feet  broad  and  deep.  When  this  camp  was  to  he  left,  it  is 
incredible  how  soon  the  legions  would  be  in  motion.  Their 
tents  beii^  s^ek  and  packed,  each  legionary  loaded  him- 
self with  his  arms,  kitchen  furniture  and  provisions,  some* 
times  for  many  days;  and,  wi^  this  we^t,  Ivhix^,^  says 


Mr.  Gibbon,  ^ould  oppress  the  delieaey.of  a  n^odem  siri- 
^etf  they  would  quaeh^  by  a-  regular  step^  20  mBes  in  tax 
hours. . 

.  •  The  fiiilitary  disc^line  of  the  Romans  was  exceedingly 
strict .. .  They  were  accustomed  to  various  athletic  exer- 
ci^es ;  and  their  armor  in  running  and  leaping,  was  scafcely 
considered  as  an  imnimbrance.  .-  Such  were  some  of  the 
military  arrangements  of  the  Romans.  In  order  to  form 
spme  idea  of  their  armed  force,  it  may-  be  observed,  that 
the  peace  establishment  of  Adrian  and  his  successors  con- 
sisted of  thirty  of  these  Ibn^idable  legions^  which  were 
usually  stationed  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  and  along  the 
frontiers  of  their  extensive  dominions.  The  author  just 
cited  says,  that  under  the  emperors,  the  legions  were  more 
or  less  permanency  stationed,  as  follows,  viz*  three  legioBi 
in  Britain  ;•  m/«en  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  where  it  was 
eikrly^  discovered,  that  most  force  was  necessary  f  ei^  on 
the  Euphrates ;  and  in  £gypt,  Afipica  and  Spaui,  a  sin^ 
le^on  was  sufficient  for  ea^.  Besides  all  these,  a  powerful 
aimed  force  was  always^stattoned  in  Italy,  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  capital,  and  <^  the  emperor.  These  were  call- 
ed city  cohorts  and  pretorian  guards;  and  we«hall  tee  here? 
•Iter,  that  these  troths  were  principally  instrumental  in  the 
ruin  of  the  empire. 

6.  l?iie  last  ^ng  we  shall  notice,  as  making  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  this  period  of  Roman  histoiy^^is  the  rafud  [^iread 
and  persecutions  of  Ohristiani^.  ^ 

.  The  Christian  religion  was  peculiar  in  its  origin  It  was 
do[ually  so  as  to  the  means,  by  which  it  was  propagated  in 
the  world.  ]  The  primitive  Christians  utteriy  diM^aimed , 
I  the  use  of  arms^as  a  meai^  ofsfNTeading  their  principles  v 
I  They  relied  on  the  nature  of  the  truths  and  maxims  \hef 
tau^t,  on  the  purity  of  th^  lives — the  meek,  quiet  and 
blajlieless  Conduct  of  their  fc^owers;  but  more  on  the 
power  and  providence  of  €rod,  for  their  suj^port,  prosperity, 
defence  and  promulgation.  \  And  in  this,  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed ;  tfbr  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  after  Christy 
Christianity  had  penetrated  alinost  ev^y  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.\  They  had  chtirches  estal^hed  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa;  in  Greece^  It^y,  Spain,  Gaid,  Germany 
and  Britain.} 

As  professed  en^uies  to  thegodaof  Greece  and  Rome^ 
and  as  directly  imposed  to  the  superslition  of  the^  countries^ 
in   which  they  )lved,  I  they  w^e  generally  without  tht 
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proCectioii  of  law,  and  odious  to  the  reigning  axitlunitiet.  ] 
Under  seYeral  of  the  empenm  alit^dj  mentioned,  their 
sufferings  were  very  great  I  They  were  subjected  to  every 
abuse,  and  were,  in  vast  multitudes,  put  to  death,  with  the 
most  dreadful  tortures.)  During  Nero's  bloody  reign,  they 
experienced  every  species  of  cruelty;  and  even  under  the 
reputedly  wise  and  virtuous  i^tonines,  as  well  as  Trajatf 
and  Adrian,  multitudes  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  merci- 
less fury  of  persecution. 


CHAPTER  Xy. 

BEIKjT  BUrrORICAI*  VIEW  OP  THE  mOMAN  BMPniB,  PKOM  TBB 
REIGN  OP  COMMODUS  TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OP  TBI  WESTERN 
EMPIRE,  UNDER  AUGUSTULtTS  ;  CONTAINING  .A  PERIOD  OP 
TWO-HUNDRED  AND  EIGBTY-TSdlEEr  TEARS. 

We  have  now  passed  the  fortunate  and  haf^y  periods  cf 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  Ute  hi^ory 
of  this  great  people,  there  is  little  to  contemplate,\but  the 
most  deadly  disorders,  the  most  agonizing  struggles,  and  the 
deepest  and  most  ostensible  decay.  /  But  an  empire  contain- 
ing  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  founded  in 
power,  wealth  and  policy,  strengthened  by  every  auxiliary 
of  human  greatness,  triumphing  over  all  enemies,  and-  elevat- 
ed almost  beyond  the  reach  of  invasion,  could  only  perish  by 
the  gradual  progress  of  internal  disorder.  The  misfortunes 
of  Rome  sprung  from  her  own  bosom ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  said,  that  she  had  enemies,  till  she  had  formed  and  train- 
ed them  to  the  arts  of  war. 

In  the  180th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Commodus 
ascended  the  throne.  '  No  reign  was  ever  more  inau^icious 
than  his;  nor  is  the  memory  of  any  prince  more  deeply 
covered  vnik  infamy.  He  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
virtues  of  his  illustrious  father,  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  would 
be  impossible,  in  this  Compend,  to  draw  a  character  more 
black,  detestable  and  depraved,  than  diat  of  Commodus. 
A  detail  of  his  vices  would  occupy  more  pages,  than  we 
can  allow  to  the  whole  period,  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
oi  this  ch^ter.  We  can  say  little  more,  than  diat,  during 
his  reign,  the  administration  ^  government  was  totally 
abandoned ;   and  the  numerous  props  of  a  falling  empirei 
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.  wMck  kad€xkte4  acentuiy  before  this,  were  bow  no  more. 

/  At  the  seat  of  goverBOi^it,  there  was  nothing^  but  luxury, 
riot  and  murder^  /In  the  proymce&  extreme  disorder, 
ni^mcity,  misery  and  revolt  prevailed. f /On  the  fh>ntiers^ 
the  burning  of  cities  and.  the  Mood  of  thousands  maricea 
the  footsteps  of  inva^on./  fin  Italy,  disaffection,  CMispiracy, 
jealousy,  terror,  detestation,;  revenge,  fury  and  despair, 
surrounded  the  throne — filled  the  capital — liispired  every 
heart,  and  painted  destruction  in  every  face./  In  the  army, 
there  was  licentiousness,  outrage,  mutiny  and  desertion. 
The  soldiers,  in  multitudes,  forsook  tiieir  standards,  and  in 
numberless  and  fierce  banditti,  infested  the  highways.  The 
redress  of  wrongs  and  th^  recovery  ^f  rights,  expired  with 
civil  justice;  iumI  vrhile  the  empire  felt  those  strong  but 
vain  strug^es,  r  which  were  occ  «ioned  by  the  re-action  of 
her  natural  force,  her  union,  power  and  military  reputation 
vanished,  and  left  her  an  immense  chaos  of  discordant  prin- 
ciples. ; 

An  illustrious  parentage  gave  high  expectations  of  Com- 
modus ;  but  his  conduct  soon  banished  all  hopes.  /  He  ex- 
hibited empties,  at  which  even  Nero  would  have  shuddered; 
and  he  was  more  effeniinate^  tbsn  Sardanapalusr  /  It  seems 
a  pity  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  the  name  of  so  infa- 
mous a  monster  should  have  been  preserved.  His  fedble  and 
Ikentious  reign  produced  calamities  to  his  country,  after  his 
vices  had  destroyed  him,  and  he  Ttras  no  more.  He  was  no 
sooner  taken  off  by  conspiracy,  conducted  by  his  favorite 
mistress,  tiian  the  chmce  of  tiie  army  and  senate  clothed 
with  the  in^nal  purple,  JHelvetius  Pertinax.i  He  was  above 
60  years  of  age ;  had  served  under  the  illustiious  Antonines; 
and  was  always  noted  equally  for  bravery  and  wisdom.  He 
had  risen  from  a.  private  soldier,  through  all^^e  grades  of 
military  ^6nor,  to  that  of  pretorian  prefect  fWith  modesty 
and  reluctant,  he  assumed  the  diad^n,  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  wear,  and  to  grace,  only  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
his  me,rit,  and  to  enrol  his  name  among  the  most  excellent 
of  tlie  Roman  emperors.  \ 

If  the  degenerate  Romans  discovered  their  mistake,  in 
devating  to  tiie  throne,  a  man  whose  administration  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  tll^ir  wishes,  he  much  sooner  discov- 
ered his,  in  thinking  it  possible  to  renovate  the  empire, 
.now  going  rapidly  into   fan    irrecoverable    decline.     The 

I  Roman    armies,,  which  under  the    Scipios,  had   subdued 
Africa  and  Asia,  which  under  Cesar  had  extended  the 


empire  beyond  the  Danube,  «hd  wbidi  tinder  Trajan  had 
conquered  beyond  the  Euphrates,  were  now  the  8Com  and 
ridicule  of  the  barbarians«7  Through  a  total  want  of  disci- 
j^ine,  ay  subordination  Was  lost — aU  mUitary  roirit;  nothing 
remained  but  discord,  sedition  and- outrage,  y  Pertinax  com- 
menced an  administration,  vigorous,  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive. /  The  empire,  throughout  her  wide  tegions,  felt  his 
power,  and  saw  and  revered  the  equi^,  which  marked  all 
Lis  movements.  It  was  soon  perceived,  that  Pertinax  would 
aim  to  suppress  those  irregularities,  and- restore  the  discipline 
of  the  army  to  its  ancient  severity ;  that  he  would  revive 
the  institutions  of  civil  justice ;  and  retrieve  tiie  fallen  dig- 
nity of  the  Roman  name.  But  alas^  his  noble  intentions  and 
excellent  schemes  could  not  be  effectuated  by  mortal  prow- 
ess ;/the  nation  was  too  far  gone — too  deeply  sunk  in  vice 
and  luxury.  The  palace,  tiie  court,  and  me  cwitol  were 
filled  and  surrounded  with  a  swarm  <^' execrable  villains, 
whom  the  vices  of  Commodus  had  rendered  necessary,  whom 
his  weakness  had  imboldened,  and  the  cont^tion  of  the 
times  had  furnished  in  abundance./  His  first  care  was  ttf 
displace  these,  to  exalt  men  to  power,  who  were  worthy  to 
rule ;  and  to  restrain  and  punish  the  insolence  t>f  the  preto- 
rian  guards. 

He  had  just  entered  on  'tiiis  salutary  but  arduous  work, 
when  he  was  informed  one  day,  that  a  mutiny  was  rising  in 
the  army.  He  had  only  time  to  walk  to  the  gate  of  his  pat- 
ace,  when  he  perceived  a  large  body  of  soldiers  rapidly 
advancing  with  ibigry  clamors  and  menacing  imprecations. 
As  they  drew  near,  he  stood  his  ground,  and  with  a  firm  dig^ 
nity,  demanded  their  business.  Without  making  any  reply, 
.  a  Scythian  soldier  struck  him  dead  at  a  blow.  His  head 
waa  severed  from  his  body,  and  carried  on  a  pole  to  the  camp; 
where,  immediately  after,;  ^e  empire  was  offered  at  public 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  bid'off  by  a  sordid  wretch, 
who  assumed  the  purple,  but  who,  in  a  few  days,  suffered  alt 
the  severities  of  the  fate  of  Pertinax,  without  any  of  Aepity 
and  regret,  which  will  follow  the  memory  of'  that  great  man 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  so  little  is  known  of  P^tinax, 
that  so  few  circumstances  have  estaped  oblivion,  which 
would  most  clearly  elucidate  his  private  character;  and 
especially  that ,  so  short  a  time  was  allowed  him  for  dis- 
playing, tilie  Energy  of  command,  the  wisdom  of  legiriation 
and  the  greatness  of  man.    '  Historians,  however,  unite  in 
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iJIowihg  him  to  rank  "indi  the  most  wm  thy  meD,  who  ^ver 
governed  Rome..  His  energy  was  guidea  by  justiee ;  his 
authority  was- tem|»er(ed  with  sweetness;  and  all  his  super- 
eminent  qualities  combined  to  form  a  ^araeter  truly  great 
and  amiable.  /   , 

Were  it  safe,  however,  at  this  distance  of  time,  one  might 
conjecture,  that  he  was  too  severe  and  hasty  in  his  first  es- 
says at  reformation.  -Had  he,  by  some  politic  and  impene- 
trable movement,  contrived  to  separate,  and  remove  4o  a 
distance,  his  licentious  soldiery,  till  he  could  have  levied  and 
disciplined  an  sraiy'to  his  mind,  perhaps  he  might  have  en- 
joyed a  longer  and  more  fortunaJte  reign.  But  what  power 
can  renovate  a  nation  totally  effemini^e  and  corrupt  ?  Perti- 
nax,  by  his  abilitiej^  and  address,  ascended  from  the  lowest 
to  ihe  highest  rank  among  men.  His  reverses  were  so 
numerous,  .great  and  sudden,*  that  historians  have  given  him 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  tennis  ball  of  fortune. 

!  From  the  death  of  Pertinax  till  that  of  Augustulus,  the  last 
of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  West,  was  282  years,  during 
which  time/  no  less  than  fifty-«ix  emperors  swayed  the  scep- 
tre in  succession./  Their  names  may  be  seen  ut  the  tables 
subjoined ;  and  for  an  account  of  their  vices,  (for  little  more 
is  recorded  of  them,)  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  on  which  part 
of  history.  Gibbon  is  the  ablest  and  most  elegant  writer  in 
our  language. 

The  artful  and  insidious  endeavors  of  that  writer  to  sub* 
vert  Cluristianity,  and  to  substitute,  no  one  knows  what,  in 
its  place,  are  obvious  to  every  reader.  Yet  his  merit  as  a 
writer  eannot  be  questioned;  and  although  his  opposition  to 
Christianity,  betrayed  him  into  m^ny  gross  absurdities  suited 
to  the  complexion  of  his  prejudices,  yet  his  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  historical  productions. 

So  nmch  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Aat  the  young  reader  may  be  surprised, 
when  he  understands,  that  it  stood  upwards  of- two  centuries 
after  this  period.  But  that  empire  could  only  die  a  linger- 
ing death.  West  of  it,  lay  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  south,  lay 
Africa,  which,  since  the  fall  of  Carthage,  was  witfiout 
power ;  east,  lay  Asia,  dissolved  in  luxury,  always  ready  to' 
oe  conquered,  as  soon  as  attacked,  and  enslaved  as  soon  as 
invaded ;  and  so  far  from  subduing  Rome,  that  people  were 
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eren  too  effeHimate  to  maiAtain  a  form  oi  goremineat  oyer 
themseiyes. 

The  barbarous  nationt,  whieh  lay  north  of  the  empire^ 
were  indeed  numerons  and  wluiikey  but  they  eoukl  not  sub- 
due the  Romans,  till  they  had  learned  of  them  the  art.  of 
war./  And  the  power  of  Rome,  upder  the  emperors,  lay 
chiefly  in  the  no^em  proyinces,  where  it  was  most  needed. 
As  we  haye  already  said,  sixteen  or  twenty  legions  generally 
lay  bordering  upon  the  Rhinie  and  Danube.  The  barbarians, 
in  these  times,  were  generally  poorly  clothed  and  fe^  juotd 
had  few  arms,  and  litSe  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. /Their 
inyasions  were  like  those  of  a  hungry  lion,  whom  fierce  ap- 
petite impels  to  rush  on  the  point  of  the  spear,  in  ^order  to . 
seize  his  ptey  ;||and  their  chief  difficulty  was  want  of  union./ 
Their  tribes  Were  composed  of  warlike,  fierce,  impetuoiis 
spirits;  but  they  were  unsettled,  barbarous,  iroying,  inde- 
pendent, and  jealous  of  the  power  of  their  chiefs,  as  well  as 
tenacious  of  the  h^onor  of  their  tribes. 

Yet  the  nations  composing  the  Norihiem  Hiye,*  could  not 
but  experience  a  gradual  improyement  Thei^  proximity  to 
a  great  and  enlightened  people,  with  whom  they  were  al 
perpetual  war,  &eir  strength  of  body,  their  intellectual  yigor, 
and  ambition  tO'  acquire  those  arts,  which  had  so  long  ren-^ 
dered  the  Romans  inyincible,  must,  in  time,  haye  produced 
their  natural  and  unayoidable  effects.  /  In  the  barbarian  ar- 
mies and  countries,  there  must  haye  been  a  multitude  of 
Romans,  i  Numbers,  haying  fled  from  justice,  or  induced  to 
roye,  from  disgust  at  their  own  caf^icious  and  tyrannical 
goyemment,  would  tiaturally  seek  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of 
Europe,  and  among  a  more  free  and  equitable.people./  Num- 
bers being  detained  there  would,  at  length,  yiqid  to  necessity, 
and  yoluntarily  remain  in  a  land,  whither  the^  had  been 
dragged  as  captiyes,  assimilating  by  degrees  to  its  customs 
a^ d  habits.  . 

t  The  Gauls  and  Germans,  from  the  period  now  before  us, 
composed  tilie  strength  of  the  Roman  armies; land  great 

*  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  sometunes  called  the 
Jforthem  Hivcy  from  the  rast  swarms  of  barharians,  wh0|  from  time  to 
time,  have  issued  from  those  regions,  to  desolate  the  world.  Some 
have  supposed  these  regions  to  have  been  anciently  crowded  with  in« 
habitants.  But  the  opinion  of  Robertson  is  much  more  rational,  that 
those  regions  were  ancientlj  less  populous  than  at  present ;  though  at 
preMat,  they  ^e  lets  populous,  than  other  parts  of  the  continent. — Ed. 
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numbers  of  these  nations,  whom  we  diall  iBditcriminatcly 
call  the  Goths  and  Yaadals  and  Huns,  were  now  admitted 
into,  the  Roman  service,  either  as  legionaries  or  auxiliaries. 
Some  of  them  were  promoted  to  the  highest  stations,  both 
civil  and  militarj,  and  even  wore  the  imperial  di&dbm  and 
purple.  Many  of  these,  either  never  had,  or  else  lost,  all 
attachment  ta  Rome ;  and,  rejoining  their  countrymen,  car- 
ried and  diffused  among  them,  the  arts  of  wabr,  and  advanta- 
ges of  disciplined^  valor. 

yrom  the  reign  of  Commodus,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  histonr  presents  one  uniform  scene  of  dis- 
order, vice  and  misery.  |  We  have  almost  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  a  great  empink  going  rapidly  to  destruction  under 
the  influence  of  bad  government.  A  very  few  of  the  em- 
perors, iiowever,  during  this  dreary  period,  were  both  able 
statesmen  and  commanders.  -^Had  it  been,  their  fortune  to 
have  reigned  in  happier  times,  and  over«  more  virtuous  peo- 
ple, their  administrations  would  have  done  more  important 
service  to  mankind.  ]  But  their  best  measures  and  greatest 
exertions,  seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of  medicines  given  . 
to  the  sick  man,  after  his  dii^|tse  has  become  iacmbhe^ 
They  mi^t  a  little  ppocmstinate,  but  could  not  prevent,  the 
moment  of  dissolution. 

/  About  the  year  of  Christ  267,  the  emperor  Valerian  was 
.  faken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  when  no  less  than  nineteen 
persons  in  various  parts  o^  the  empire  assuided  tiie  iiyiperial 
purple,  with  the  titles  of  Cesar,  and  Augustus  /and  each  of 
them  endeavored  to  snpport  his  claims  and  iitie»  by  the 
sword,  y  Theie  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  this  of  the 
extreme  wretchedness  of  those  times.  /  All  was  tumult,  war, 
distrust,  cruelty  and  the  most  sudden  aiid  bloody  revolutions. 

But  there  are  two  circumstances  in  the  period  of  history;' 
UQW  before  us,  which  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the 
reader,  viz.  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion 
throughout  the  empire,^tby  means  of  the  99nversion  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  surnamed  the  GVeo/;!  end  hb  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  the  ancient  city 
BjTzantium, /which  he  rebuiltiand  called  Cbfis/tmttiiopfe,  or 
the  Citu  of  ConskmimeA         ^ 

Wc  have  already  noticed  the  rapid  ^read  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  the  days  of  Constantine,  it  had  penetrated 
almost  every  part  cf  the  empire.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  that  prince  declare  in  favor  of  it,  than  it  beoame  tibe 
fcUgion  of  tiie  court,  ^e  capital,  and  soon^  of  the  f»pise 
18 
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ilidd  Tbis  wu  truly  an  amaring  dnage^  and  fiHrmi  one 
of  tlM  most  memorable  eras  in  eccleaiartical  history.  A 
meek  and  hnmble  religion,  unknown  to  the  world,  or  if 
known^  deqnsed  and  persecuted,  set  on  foot  by  a  lew  obscure 
persons  in  Judea,  and  propagated  only  by  the  fbrce  of  ration- 
al conviction,  spread  and  prevailed  against  all  opposition ; 
overturned  the  altars  and  silenced  the  oracles  of  the  heathen ; 
and  at  last,  through  hosts  of  prejudices,  fortified  by  antiqui- 
ty, and  sanctioned  by  universal  custom,  made  its  way:  to  the 
throne  of  the  Cesars.  It  was  like  a  ^' stone  cut  out  of  a 
mountain  without  hands,  becoming  a  great  mountain  and  fill- 
ing tb6  whole  earth." 

There  are  various  accounts  given,  and  vaiions  opinions 
formed,  concerning  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Whether 
his  mind  was  swayed  by  the  power  of  truth,  or  by  temporal, 
political  and  interested  motives,  is  not  easy  to  determine. ,  It 
IS  related,  and  believed  by  some,  that  his  conversion  was  mi- 
racui<^us.  They  say,  that  he  saw  in  the  heavens  the  sign  of 
the  croM,  with  this  inscription  m  radiant  letters,  Touto  NikOj 
i.  e.  By  M$  conquer;  and  that  upon  this,  he  immediately 
unbraced  Christiani^.  His  life  and  conduct  were  by  n« 
means  jeminent  for  Christian  virtue ;  nor  was  he  wjbolly  free 
frpm  crimes  of  the  deepest  die. 

j  From  this  period,  the  Christian  church  was  loaded  vrith 
honor,  wealth  and  power ;  nor  did  her  virtue  ever  sustain 
a  severer  trial.  Tlie  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire  could 
scarcely  do  less,  than  imitate  Iheir  master ;  and  Christianity 
soon  became  a  necessary  qualification  for  public  office.  The 
church  now  no  longer  appeared  in  her  ancient  simplicity  and 
purity ;  lords  and  princed  were  among  her  converts ;  and  she 
was  dressed  in  robes  of  state.  Her  ceremonies  were  in- 
creased ;  her  forms  of  worship  were  loaded  with  pomp  and 
splendor ;  her  doctrines  wer6  intermingled  with  tibe  sense- 
less jargon  of  a  philosophy,  equally  absurd  and  vain ;  and  the 
way  seemed  prepared,  not  only  for  the  decay  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  morality,  but  of  every,  science,  which  distin- 
guishes civilized  from  savage  nations.  T 

t  After  various  wan  and  competitions,  Constantine,  in  the 
year  <^f  Christ  320,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. ;  He  certainly  did  whatever  could  be  done,  by  an 
accomplished  general  and  statesman,  toward  restoring  the 
empire  to  its  ancient  glory.  But,  alas !  he  did  not  reign 
over  the  ancient  Romans.  His  people  had  been  often  defeat- 
«d«  humbled,  enslaved,  and  trampled  in  die  dust    The  true 
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Roman  spirit  was  long  since  ntteily  extinguished ;  and,  as  wt 
have  had  occasion  to  observe,  Italy  itself  was  filled  with  a 
mighty  heterogeneous  mass  of  population,  of  no  fixed  char- 
"  acter.  His  strong  genius,  for  a  moment,  sustained,  but  could 
not  ultimately  save^  the  falling  fabric. 

/The  ambition ^of  Constantine  gave  a  more  latal  blow  to 
the  Roman  empire,  than  even  the  vices  of  Commodus.  -  To 
secure  to  himself  a  glory  equal  with  that  of  Romulus,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  changing  the  seat  of  empire.  The 
place,  upon  which  he  pitched  as  a  new  capital,  to  immor- 
talize his  name,  wai^  indeed  well  chosen.  The  ancient  city 
of  Byzantiuih  enjoyed  the  finest  port  in  the  world,  on  the 
strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,^  which  communicates  with 
those  inland  seas,  whose  shores  are  formed  by  the  most  opu- 
lent and  delightfal  countries  of  EurO[^nd  Asia.  Thither 
Constantine  caused  the  wealth  of  the  empire  to  be  convey- 
ed; and  directly  a  Hew  and  .splendid  city  arose,  which  wis 
able  to  rival  ancient  Rome,  j  That  proud  capital,  so  long  the 
mistress  of  empire,  suddenly  became  but  a  satellite,  and  was 
Ibrsaken  of  honor,  wealth  and  gloty ;  I  since  &e  emperor,  and 
all  who  were  devoted  to  his  interest,  used  every  possible 
means  to  exalt  the  new  seat  of  empire. 

This  wound  was  deadly  and  incurable.  I  It  phrov^d  fktal 
not  only  to  one  city,  but  to  the  Western  Empire./  Rome 
was  utterly  abandoned  by  Constantine.  Nor  was  it  much 
alleviated  under  his  successors,  amqng  whom,  a  permanent 
division  of  the  empire  taking  place,  jRome  and  Italy  fell  un- 
'der  the  government  of  a  series  of  weak,  miserable,  short-lived 
tyrants,  who  rose  by  conspiracy,  and  fell  by  murder,  in  wid 
succession  ;j  till,  in  the^fitb  year  of  the  Christian  era/Au- 
gustulus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was^  conquered 
and  dethroned  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Herbli,  who,  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  army  of  barbarians,  overrun  aU  Italy, 
and  put  a  period  to  the  Western  Empire.  /    ^ 

/Thus  ended  Rome,  after  having  stood  1229  years  J  When 
we  consider  the  length  of  her  duration,  her  character,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  her  resources,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  her  the  most  powerful  and  important  city, 
which  ever  existed,  and  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  first 
rank  of  cities.  Qut  if  thb  remark  is  true  of  Rome  in  the 
times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  will  serve  to  awaken 
our  admiration,  wheff  we  consider,  that  Rome  survived  even 
this  shock ;  and,  as  though  she  was  destined  to  bear  rule,  from 
being  the  head  of  a  most  powerM  empire,  she  soon  became 
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iht  hetd  of  an  eedesbftieal  iwthotMMi  not  leti  poweilkiL 
(  She  W^oft^  ^^  '^"^^^  o^^  ftU  the  powen  of  Europe.  They 
trembled  at  her  mandates.  She  d^raaed  monarcha  at  her 
pleasore,  trampled  on  erovns  iiid  sceptfea,  and,  for  ten  cen- 
turies, exerted  the  most  despotic  sovereignty^  She  is  eren 
to  this  day,  ofts  of  the  finest  cities  in  die  wond. 

lAthem  <in4  CarvUh  tmder  the  Romm$. — After  the  Roman 
.power  was  permanently  established  in  Gkeece,  no  cities  but 
/  Athens  and  Corinth  Were  sofficiently  distingiushed  to  merit 
particular  attentioiv  *  /Athens  revolted  from  the  Romans,  in 
.  the  time  of  the  Miihridatic  war //but  was  reduced  by  SyllaJ 
/  .who  burned  the  Pirsus  and  ddaced  the  dty  and  auburbsy 
/The  civil  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey  soon  followed ;  in 
which  they  sided  with  Pompey./  Here  they  were  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  Cesar  eond|^d.  /  But  Cesar  did  not  treat  them 
as  Sylla  had  done./; With. that  clemency,  which  inade  so 
amiable  a  part  of  his  character^. he  dismissed  them  with  a 
fine  allusi<m  to  their  illustrious  ancestors ;  9a3dng,  that  he 
^>ared  the  living,  for  the  Mke  of  the  dead.  /  Cesar  l&e^nse 
rebuilt  the  city  of  Corinth/which-  had  lain  destdate  ever  since 
its  destruction  by  the  savage  Mummius.  / 
/The  Athenians  afterwaids  sided  with  Brutus  and  Cassius 
against  Augustus  ^  iind  erected  the  statues  of  these  republi- 
cans near  ^se  or  their  oWn  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodhia 
and  Aristogitony  But  diey  were  still  unfortunate ;  for  their 
enemies  triumpned.  . 

At  this  time  the  city  was  manifestly  declining/ on  account 
of  the  Romftfis  having  fixed  the  seat  of  their  government 
at  Corinth.]  ' Theliterary  fame  of  Athens^  however,  did  not 
then  decline.  I  /When  the  apostle  Paul  visited  that  city,  it 
was  full  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  orators,  painters, 
statuaries,  and  young  persons  who  came  to  learn  philosophy 
and  the  arts./  But  this  sort  of  people  being  generally  very 
idle,  were  great  talkers,  and  had  an  insatiable  curiosity. 
This  account  is  corroborated  by  Lidce :  ^^  AH  the  Athenians 
and  strangers  who  were  there,  spent  tilieir  time  in  nothing 
else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing. '^/  It-  is 
said,  there  were  more  images  in  Athens,  than  in  idl  Greece 
besides,  and  that  they  worshipped  the  gods  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  Greece. '  Well,  ^refore,  mi^t  Paul  tell  the 
Areopagites,  that  he  perceived  they  were  in  all  things  too 
superstiti^s,  or  extremely  religious.  His  eloquent  address 
before  that  venerable  council  will  be  found  in  Acts  xvii. 
'  Though  the  apostle's  Mccess  was  tmaU  at  diat  tim^  Ihm 
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detda  weife  probably  sci^ttered,  whidi'  afterwards  produced  an 
abundant  harvest ;  for  inthe  next  century,  there  was  a  church 
there,  remarkable  for  its  order./ 

\  Paulujext  visited  Gorlnthj  wnere  he  resided  about  eighteen 
months./  This  city  was  admirably  situated  for  commerce^ 
on  th^  CormtMan  gulf.  /On  the  east  side,  wes  the  port  of 
Cenchrea,]vi^hich  teceived  the  merchandise  of  Asia,  by  the 
Skronic  gulf; //and  on  the  west  side,  the  port  of  Lecheum 
received  the  merchandise  of  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain,  by  the 
Crissean  gulfJ  The  inhabitants  were  very  dissolute  as  w^ell 
as  very  leamenl.  Public  prostitution  formed^  a  part  of  their 
religion ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  temple  of  Venus  maintained 
no  less  than  a  thousand  women  of  abandoned  character. 
Riches  produced  luxury ;  and  luxury  a  total  corruption  of 
manners.  (And  yet  even  in  Corinth,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,'preYai]ed  over  the  universal  corruption ;  and  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  founded.  /  The  arts,  sciences  and  literature 
^wig  continued  to  flourish  here. 

/  Under  the  mild  empire  of  Trajan,  the  Athenians  retained 
iheir  fbndnesi?  for  the  monuments  of  sculpture;/  as  Pliny 
mentions,  that  in  his  time  the  city  was  adorned  with  no  less 
than  three  thousand  statues.  /  In  Adrian,  they  found  a  gene- 
rous benefactor.  He  bestowed  upon  them  new  privileges ; 
/and  the  city  under  his  influence,  reflected  a  faint  ray  of  its 
former  glory.  /  His  successors,  Antoninus  Hus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius, were -likewise  benefactors. 

It  is  related,  that  Constantine,  when  emperor,  gloried  in 
the  title  of /general  of  Athens  ;\  and  rejoiced  exce^ingly  on 
obtaining  from  that  people,  the  honor  of  a  statue  with  an 
inscription,  which  he  acknowledged  by  a  yearly  gratuity  of 
many  bushels  of  grain. 

In  the  time  of  Theodosius  I.  380  years  after  Christ,  the 
Goths  laid  waste  Thessaly  uid  Epirus ; )  but  Theodore, 
general  of  .the  Acheans,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  preserved 
Qie  cities  of  Gh*efece  from  pillage,  and  the  inhabitants  from 
captivity.  / 

I  In  the' year  410,  Alaric,  the  savage  plunderer  of  Italy, 
extended  his  conquest^  to  Greece,  and  msurked  hi»  steps  by 
ruin  and  devastation./ '  He  passed  the  strait  of  Thermopylee, 
from  which  the  Greeks,  unmindful,  or  perhaps  ignorant  of 
the  disaster  of  Xerxes,  and  the  glory  of  Leonidas,  retired 
as  he  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  voice  of  his  herald  was 
beard  at  Athens,  the  descendants  of  those  heroes,  who  ^^1 
conquered  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  opened  the^r  gates 
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The  iB^rtlaaUepndMtioiu  <tf  antiquily  were  ronored;  Iba 
stately  and  magnificent  structure  coDverted  iato  piles  of 
rain;  and  Athens  was . plundered  of  her  choicest  tireasores* 
The  Peloponnesian  towns  were  overturned ;  and  Arcadia  and 
Lacedemon  laid  waste. 

.  /After  this  event,  Athens  hecame  an  unimportant  place, 
.  and  continued  sunk  in  obscurity  for  a  series  of  ages. y  We 
read  after  tjhis,  that  the  cities  of  Greece  were  put  mto  a 
state  of  defence  by  i^ustinian^who,  in  the  sixtn  century, 
repaired  the  waUs  WUch  at  Corinth  had  been  subverted  by 
an  earthquake ;  and  at  Athens  and  in  Beotia,  were  impaired 
by  ase.  Here  we  take  a  long  farewell  of  this  celebrated 
city.J 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

BKIEF  BtSTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  EMPHA,  FROM-  THE 
FALL  OF  ROME  TO  THE  1S8TABLI8HMENT  OF  THE  EBffPlEE  OF 
CHARLEMAGNE,  CONTAINING  A  PERIOD  OF  THREE  HUNDRED 
AND  TWENTT-FOUR  TEARS. 

Froi|  the  fall  of  the  Rom^  empire,  a  period  of  darkness 
finsued,  equally  dreadful  for  its  length,  and  for  tl^Q.  number 
and  greatness  of  its  calamities  upon  mankind./  To  trace 
the  history  of  those  times,jis  like  making  a  progress^  through 
chaos,  amidst  upper,  nether  and  surrounding  darkness.y  We 
will  first  notice  the  fortunes  of  Constantinople,  commonly 
called  the  Eastern^  and  in  late  penods  of  history,]  the  Gtedt 
empire.)  .  ^ 

The  successors  of  Constantine,  whom,  in  this  Compend, 
fit  will  be  impossible  for  us  even  to  name,  were  more  for- 
tunate in  the  East,  tha^  in  the  West  The  numberless 
swarms  of  barbarians,  which,  in  these  times,  poured  down 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  generally  directed  their  course 
more  westwardly  and  inundated  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
even  Africa.  The  empire  of  Constantinople  was  various 
in  its  extent :  sometimes  its  territories  were  very  extensive, 
and  at  others,  Were  limited  almost  to  the  city  walls./  But 
this  city  was  destined  to  enjoy  a  great  and  almost  peculiar 
felicity,  jit  stood  tinrifled  and  unimpa^ed  through  all  the 
storms  and  revolutions  of  the  dark  ages./  It  was  never  taken 
by  the  baibariaas  of  the  North  nor  of  the  East.  It  was  even 
fitftunala  enough  to  escape  the  rage  of  civil  war,  and  to 
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■Qirire for onoij  sge^  to  ^umph  orertlit  rken  6Cit»  ifgrn^ 
erftteiiihabk»atB ;  till^  it  length,  it  was  taken  by  MiAomet  11. 
onperor  of  the  Turics,  in  the  year  14^-^977  yMra  after  A# 
Conquest  of  Rome  by  the  GU>d«. 

During  this  long  period,  the  reader  will  find  few  thiBfv 
in  tbe  hktory  of  Constantinople  worUiy  of  very  particular 
notice.  That  empke  neither  abounded  in  heroes,  philo6<H 
phors,  poets,  orators,  nor  tustorians.^/  Yet  the  presenratbn 
of  that  one  ci'ty  to  so  late  a  period,  was  certainly  an  impor* 
tant  fink  in  the  chain  of  events,  which  restored  the  arts  and 
sciences./  The  writers  of  die  middle  ages,  and  especially  the 
<irusaders,  speak.in  the  highest  tetins  of  the  gr^tness  and 
splendor  of  Constantinople.  Her  final  subjugation  to 
the  TuriLB  appears  to  have  been  k  just  judgment  of  Prov- 
idence upon  her^  since,  thou^  bearing  the  Christian,  name^ 
she  almost  uniformly  carried  a  hostile  front  to  all  ChristiaQ 
powers,.made  more  wars  upon  them,  and  exercised  more 
animosity  towards  them,  than  she  did  towards  Pagans  Of 
Mahometans. 

If  we  except  Constantinc^e,  thi>  whole  of  Europe^  from 
the  fiiil  of  Rome  to  the  establishment  of  Charlemagne,  re- 
sembled a  troubled  ocean*  The  most  splendid  cities,  the 
most  populous  countries,. and  the  most  delightful  regions  of 
the  earth,  were  harassed  and  overwhelmed  with  ruin  and 
desolation.  We  naturally  first  turn  our  eyes  toward  Italy, 
whose  wretched  inhabitants  were,  the  severest  sufferers  of 
all.  The  historiimB  of  those  times  say,  thatf their  sufferings 
exceeded  all  conception ;  I  that  neither  pens  nor  pencils  can 
describe  the  barbarity,  the  rage  and  the  violence  of  their  sav- 
age conquerors.  All  their  effects  were  converted  into  plun- 
der ;  their  men  oi  every  age  and  character  were  put  to  the 
8W(»rd,  or  dragged  into  slavery ;  their  women  subjected  to 
the  most  brutal  violence,  and  their  cities  and  villages  wrap* 
ped  in  flames. . 

We  can  give  the  reader  no  juster  idea  of  the  miseriea  of 
Rom^  than  by  noticing- to  him,  that  during  this  period^  that 
devoted  city  wafii  besieged  and  taken  by  storm,  fi^e  times, 
in  ^e  space  of  twentv  years^  Those  northern  invaders, 
after  having  CQn«(ueredy  and  in  a  measure  diMtroyed,  the 
miwarlike  inhabitatits  of  the  Rommi  provinces,  fell  with 
fbry  upon  one  another;  and  several  glo^y  c^aturies  were 
wasted  away  in  ^e  horrors  of  the  most  bloody  and  des<4at« 
ing  wars.  The  Mediterranean  sea  did  not  secm'e  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa  from  those-  tecrible  hivaitens.    An 
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immense  borde  of  Vandals  found  their  way  tkidier,  and  set- 
tled in  those  frai^l  countries* ,  But  their  settlement^  so  &r 
ftom  taking  a  regular,  consistent  and"  pacific  form,  remained - 
a  perpetual  scourge,  and  accomplished  the  utter  ruin  of  diese 
once  opulent  regions. 

Mankind,  in  those  unhappy  times,  seemed  utteri  j  lost  to 
all  mental  improvement,  as  well  as  to  all  sense  of  humanity. 
For  several  ages  the  whole  human  race  scarcely  produced* 
one  ornament,  or  could  boast  of  one  illustrious  character,  to 
illumine  the  universal  gloom,  or  to  cast  a  partial  beam  of 
light  through  the  intellectual  chaos ; '  so  fiur  fiom  it,  that  those 
days  were  spent  in^  destroying  the  noblest  woiks  of  art.  and 
genius.  ( A  diligent  search  was  made  for  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  antiquity,  not  to  preserve  and  treasure  \xpy 
out  to  demolish,  to  bum,  and  to  destroy/  Nor  ^d  luffbanans 
alone  pursue  the  work  of  destruction.  /The  superstitions  of 
the  apostate  Christian  church,  in  too  many  instances,  lent 
their  aid  to  that  infernal  work.  I 

In  this  cursory  survey,  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice 
die  slight  shades  of  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  nume- 
rous provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  as  these  times 
produced  no  historians,  it  would  be  arrogance  to  attempt  to 
tell  the  reader  what  was  goring  on,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  We  could  say  little  more,  than 
that  the  empire  of  China  stood  firm  in  its  strength,  having 
already  flourished  for  many  ages.  Ipdia  and  Persia  have 
been  subject  to  changes,  divisions  and  revolutions  from  time 
immemorial,  ^especially  the  ibrmer ;  and  the  Qreek  writers 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  historians,  who  ever  wrote  correctly  the 
Persian  history.  It  was  but  partially  known  before,  and  has 
been  far  less  so  since,the  Augustan  age.  The  North  of  Eu- 
rope wis  only  known  by  the  incredible  swarms  of  barbaric 
ans,  which  issued  frotn  it,  and  overwhelmed  the  civilized 
world.  Of  the  history  of  Arabia,  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  imeak ;  and  concerning  the  immense  interior  of  Asia, 
commonly  called  Tartary,  the  best  of  modem  geographers 
are  yet  almost  wholly  ignorant,  as  also  of  the  middle  regions 
of  Africa. 

/  The  island  of  Gkeat  Britain  has  been  known  in  history, 
since  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Julius  Cesar./  The 
Britons  made  a  formidable  resistance  to  his  arms ;  and /were 
never  but  partially  conquered.// When  Ae  Roman  empire 
fell,  that  island  shared  in  the  general  calamities.'  The 
British/ealled  over  to  their  aid  the  Saxons,  a  nation  from 
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OermanyJ  to  assist  them  against  the  fuir  of  the  Pitits  and 
Scots,  bj'whom  they  were  invaded.  The  Saxons,  led  by 
ELengist  and  Horsa,  two  powerful  chieftainf,  readily  obeyed 
the  call,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  ^came  over 
in  such  numbers,  as  not  only  to  repel  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
but  to  conquer  and  enslave  the  Britons  themselvesy'  They 
therefore  settled  in  th^  south  parts  of  the  island  'J  and  at 
length  erected  themselves  into  seven  pet^  but  independent 
kingdoms^commonly  called  the  Sasoon  ^eptordby^y  These 
were  at  length  united  into  one  government  by  £goert,jwho, 
about  the  year  800,  reigned  over  them  all,  and  founded  the 
English  monarchy.  Thb  brings  the  English  history  to  the 
close  of  the  period,  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  pre** 
ent  chapter.  / 

/Arabia  forms  the  southwest  comer  of  Asia/  It  is  ia  tract 
of  country  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  miles  square, 
snd  is  peninsulated  by  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  and  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  west  /This  ^reat  country  is  supposed  to 
have  been  peopled  origmally  by  the  family  of  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  Abraham. ) 

/  Of  Ishmael  it  was  foretold,  that  he  should  be  an  archer, 
and  that  his  hand  should  be  against  eveiry  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him./  This  prediction  seems  to  have 
been  fully  accomplished  in  his  posterity,  /^e  Arabs  have, 
ever  been  excellent  horsemen  and  archers ;  formidable  wiA 
the  bow  and  lance ;  and  they  have  been  wild  men,  and  have 
dwelt  in  the  desert.  /  A  singular  cin^umstance  in  this  histoty, 
Is,  that/they  -have  never  been  conquered  or  subjugated  by 

Iany  nation,]  although  it  has  been  attempted  successively  by 
the  Chaldeans,  ihe  Persians,  the  Romans  and,  in  late  ages, 
by  the  Turks.] 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  Arabia,  which  for  a  while  threatened  to  involve  in  its 
flames,  all  Europe  and  Asia,  fit  is  remarked  by  an  able  hi^ 
torian,  as  a  wonderful  synchronism,  that  the  very  same  year, 
in  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  proclaimed  universal  bishop, 
Mahomet,  the  grand  impostor,  forged  the  Koran  in  a 
cave  at  Mecca. )  The  usurpations  of  the  Romish  ^' 
church  were  then  complete ;  &e  beast  was  at  his  full 
gorowth,  and  was  then  ready  to  begin  his  reign.  It  would 
uence  seem  probable,  that  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
began,  and  will  end,  their  career  nearly  together. 

It  is  matter  of  doubt^  whether  the  great  ei^loits  and 
astcmiafaing  elevation  of  some  men^  are  to  be  set  down  \f^  the 
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account  of  their  extraordinarr  Datural  endowments,  or  to  a 
favorable  coincidence  of  events  in  the  world  around  them. 
Mahomet,  from  an  obscure  parentage,  birth  and  education, 
rose  to  a  hdght,  and  with  a  rapidity,  almost  without  a  parallel.) 
From  the  occupation  of  a  tradesman,  pie  retired  to  a  cave  in 
Mecca,  where  he  pretended  he  had  frequent  interviews 
with  an  angel,  by  whose  assistance  and  direction,  he  wrote 
the  Koran  on  the  plate  bon^  of  camels/ /He,  at  length,  is- 
sued from  the  cave,  and  began  to  publisn  his  mission  to  the 
people  of  Mecca.)  (A  storm  was  soon  raised  against  him, 
and  he  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina./  I  This  flight,  the  Ma-' 
hometans  call  the  Hegira;  .and  regard  it  as  their  grand 
epoch;  as  we  do  the  birth  of  Christ  I  The  followers  of 
Mahomet  soon  became  numerous.  He  subdued,  or  rather 
revolutionized,  his  native  country,  and,  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
neighboring  countries.  /His  religion  spread  ,with  his  arms, 
and  was  embraced,  wherever  he  conquered.  \ 

I  The  Saracens,  as  Mahomet's  followers  were  called,  after 
Ab  death,  still  pursued  their  conquests  ;)and  in  a  very  short 
time!  all  the  West  of  Asia,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  the 
Soutn  of  Europe,  vcere  overrun  by  this  dreadful  inundation ;  a 
which,  ^f  possible,  was  more  bloody  and  exterminating,  than 
that  of  the  €k>ths  and  Vandals.  /A  final  stop,  however,  was 
put  to  iht  progress  of  the  Saracens  in  Europe  by  Charles 
Martel ;( who  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers,"^ Jailing,  it  is  said,  370,000  m  one  day.  J 
This  battie  was  fou^t  in  the  year  734.  ^ 

'  Mahomet  declared  himself  to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  sent 
iiito  the  world,  to  enlighten  and  reform  mankind ;  and  that 
he  was  clothed  with  greater  light  and  powers,  than  either 
Moses  or  Christ"^  His  doctrines  and  morality  were  drawn 
from  such  sources,'  ks  would  best  suit  the  prejudices,  and  ob- 
tain currency  among  the  nations  whom  he  conquered.  They 
were  extracted  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures, 
from  oriental  traditions,  from  legendary  trash  of  the  rabbies, 
and  indeed  from  the  inventive  genius  of  Mahoinet  him- 
self, whose  knowledge  of  mankind  enabled  him  to  fcre- 
see,  how  they  might  easiest  be  led  and  governed.)  'He 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  universality  of  his  provi- 
dence, or,  rather,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fatalist 

.His  dcbeme  of  morality  allowed  the  frill  indulgence  of 
the  passions,  being  exactiy  suited  to  the  most  depraved 
mind; land  he  so  managed  the  affairs  of  a  friture  state, Hhat 
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tbey  could  hare  no  influence  in  fsfor  of  virtue^  ok  in  opposi- 
tion to  vice,  j 

It  was  not  widumt  reason,  that  he  relied  on  the  natural 
disposition  of  men  for  the  ultimate  success  of  his  dpctrines ; 
buthis  msdn  arguments,  for  their  propagation,  were  fire  and 
sword.  I 

The  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  general,  as  to  their  extent 
and  boundaries,  seem  to  have  been  parcelled  out  by  ac6i-  . 
dent,  or  more  properij  by  nature.  Spain  is  marked  out  by 
oceans  and  mountains ;  France,  by  oceans,  mountains  and 
rivers;  Germany  and  Italy,  in  like  manner.  As  early  as 
the  period  .under  consideration,  some  remote  vestiges  may 
be  discovered  of  the  present  European  establishments. 
Early  in  the  si^ith  century,  Clovis  laid,  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy;  at  which  time,  ^e  rage  of  emigra- 
tion by  nations  had  generally  subsided ;  either  because  the 
'  wilds  of  £ur6pe  had  poured  forth  all  their  daring  spirits,  or 
because  a  gen^^ral  r^letion  .^f  the  southern  provinces  had 
rendered  a  kind  of  reflux  necessary.  No  part  of  Europe 
had  oftener'been  traversed  and  ransacked,  than  France; 
but  as  they  found  less  {Sunder  there^  they  generally  pushed 
forward  to  other  countries.  The  Franks  at  length  made  a 
settlement  there, ! after. having  driven  out  and  destroyed 
several  Gothic  nations,  who  had  pi^eviously  dispossessed  the 
Romans  and  ancient  Gauls  J  \From  the  Franks,  the  country 
is  supposed  to  have  obtainea  the  name  France. .'  ^The  Franks, 
after  maintaining  long  and  bloody  wars  witht  subse-  ^ 
quent  invaders  for  several  ages,  iut  length  found  them-  ^  ' 
selves  united  by  a  more  regular  form  of  government 
under  Clovisj  who  is  reckoned  the  founderxif  the  first  dynas- 
ty of  French  monarchs.  ■ 

During  the  period  before  us,  the  face  of  Europe  was 
changed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  Gothic  and 
Saracen  irruptions.  \The  first  care  of  these  barbarous 
invaders  was  to  destroy  and  forever  to  obliterate  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  institutions,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
tries, which  they  subdued.'  \A.  far  more  difficult  task  was 
to  maintain  their  acquisitions  against  subsequent  invaders ; 
for  the  North  of  Europe,  like  an  immense  storehouse  of  * 
nations,  poured  forth  innumerable  hordes,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. These  were  equally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  knew 
.nothing  6ut  -to  make  war — ^to  kill  and  ravage,  wherever 
they  came.  Whether  it  was  owing,  however,  to  the  soft- 
ening influence  of  mild  climates,  c<Hnbined  ivith  the  seatter^ 
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cd  nyi  of  Kaoice,  hnmni^  and  «d«^  iriiidi  h«d  eKq>ed 

the  aTerwhelming  flood  of  dukness;  or  whether  to  tbe 
imnercqilibte  influence  of  Tuiooa  unknown  canaes  upon 
indiridMla,  the  people  in  the  Sooth  and  West  of  Europe, 
inatead  of  sinking  into  »  lavage  state,  began,  in  the  sixth 
centuif,  to  assume  a  regular  form  of  goveniment,  which, 
though  bad  in  itself^  yet,  under  the  n^uesce  of  a  natural 
conne  of  causes,  nltimateljr  led  on  to  tbe  preaent  state  of 

The  nordteni  baibarians  entertained  a  higb  sense  of 
'Ireedom ;  and  each  of  then  conridered  himself  as  entitled 
to  a  liberal  share  of  whatever  his  tribe  should  oonqner. 
Each  great  diieAain,  therefore,  grajited  out  and  divided  the 
conquered  lands  pi  the  high  officers  next  to  himself  and 
they  subdivided  die  same  among  their  followers  or  vassals; 
n&der  this  express  condition,  that  each  man  should  do  mili- 
tary  service  a  certain  part  of  his  time  to  his  immediate 
\aiA ;  and  that  each  lord  or  great  vassal  of  the  court  should 
also  do  military  service  to  the  grand  chieftain  or  king. 
This  division  of  proper^,  which  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
Ennope,  was  grounded  wholly  on  militaiy  policy.  It  be- 
came, in  itct,  the  only  organized  system  of  defence  for 
■everat  cenbiries,  and  hu  ontained  tbe  name  of  the  Fatdal 
Sgtitm.' 

'  This  system  of  prc^er^,  government  and  war,  although 
( it  must  be  regarded  as  a  b^py  change  from  &  diieful 
plunge  of  the  human  species  ii^o  auareby,  andall  the  deg- 
radations of  a  savage  statel  yet/  was  radically  defective,  and 
certainly  conduced  to  proo^t  the  ages  of  daiknew^  ^tQl, 
however,  it  left  room  for  the  slow  operation  or  causes, 
which  would  naturally  correct,  improve  and  elevate  the 
human  mind,  and  which  would,  at  length,  originate  otber 
causes,  far  more  efficient  and  nqiidin  rending  the  veil  of 
darkness,  and  once  more  ushering  the  nations  into  the  light 
•f  science  and  civility.  Those  who  would  see  this  subject 
handled  with  great  ele^ce  and  perspicuity,  may  find  it  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Chakleb  V, 
We  shall  here  only  observe,)  that  the  exorbitant  power  of 

Dider  was  the  grand  defect  of  the  Feudal  Sys- 
great  loids  hdd  the  power  of  life  and  death 

>wn  nibjects;  and  alao  the  right  of  making  wur 

I  defence.     Of  course,  if  with  uieh  an  extent  of 
they    confederated,   they  always    outweighed 

If  tney  irere  at  war  with  each  omer,  which  ttbs 
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otten  the  cast,  the  Idog  hid  no  ecmtrol  over  thtm;  bectnse 
It  was  imposable  for  him  to  raise  or  cooimaad  an  armj 
Avithout  their  asststance*  On  <the  one  hand,  therefore,  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  Were  tied;  and,  oh  the  other,  the 
lowest  order  were  little  better  than  abject ^aves  to  their  im- 
mediate governors. 

The  feudal  governments  were  at  no  great  remove  from 
ihe  very  worst  of  oligarchies.  The  want  of  power  in  the 
prince,  and  the  force  pf  the  naticm  being  so  divided,  render- 
ed them  weak  against  invasion.  This  weakness  was  in- 
creased by  the  jealousy,  and  turbulence  oif  the  great  lords, 
who  frequently  occasioned  civil  wars,  and  at  length  reduced 
them  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  from  which  they  could  only  be 
recovered  and  reunited  by  union,  and  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
mon danger.     ^   .  - 

In  the  midst  of  the  fluctuating  waves  of  war,  revolution 
and  anarchy,\the  powerful  and  fortunate  genius  of  Charle- 
magne erected  «  new  empire  in  fiun^ie;  ivhich,  for  a 
moment,  bid  fair  to  cut  shoirt  the  reign  of  darkness,  and 
re-establish  those  institutions,  which  improve  and  adorn 
society. /bis  dominion  comprehended  the  fairest  parts  of 
Europe(  France,  Germany  and  ItalyV  This  event  took 
place  in  tilie  beginning  of  tike  nindi  cenfbiry. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  more  uninteresting,  than  the  steril 
histories  of  th.e  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  dark  ages,  so, 
even  what  is  known  of  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the  victories, 
the  conquests,  the  elevation  and  the  grandeur  of  Charie- 
magne,  will  be  little  more  improving  to  the  reader  of 
history,  than  to  tell  him  that  Charlemagne  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune ;  that  he  fought  bravely,  and  was  generally  victori- 
ous ;  in  a  word,  that  he  established  &  huge  entire,  consist- 
ing of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  crude  materials — ^incongru- 
ous, disjointed  members,  and  which  he  governed  for  several 
years,  not  by  any  regular  plan  of  civil  policy,  which  the  na- 
tions were  then  as  incapaole  of  receiving,  as  of  ommizing, 
but  by  a  strong  military  arm,  which  he  wielded  with  dexter- 
ity and  success ;  and  that,  when  he  expired,  his  empire  fell 
into  pieces. 

In  justice,  however,  to  this  great  monarch,  it  must  be 
noticed,  that  he  was  far  from  resembling  the  fierce,  cruel 
and  barbarous  chieftains  of  the  Gk>ths  or  Saracens.  Instead 
of  deserving  the  title  of  Attila,  the  scourge  of  Gody  and  the 
terror  of  fiMfi,\he  is  justly  celebrated  for  odtivating  the 
19    1 
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ftrti«f  peice;  fiir  €neouf»|^uig  mea  of  leandng md  wiriom^ 
•nd  for  pronodni  variovs  unportaat  chril  instttotioiis.  / 

Peiiiapsi  but  tot  liim,  Europe  had  still  remained' under 
the  cloud  of  Gothic  ignorance.  He  merits  an  honor^le  rank 
among  those  great  and  powerful  minds^  which  ermced  the 
possibility  of  checking  the  strong  current  of  the  times ;  and 
could  be  hare  lived  and  reigned  for  a  century,  he  m%ht  have 
rabed  Europe  from  her  degraded  state.  But  time,  and  a 
long  sautes  of  events,  couM  only  mature  tfiose  seeds  of  order 
ai^  virtue,  wbidi  under  his  administration  began  to  vegetate, 
but  which,  in  a  manner,  di8a|^>eared  widi  him,  and  Idt  the 
vrorfd  in  still  palpable  darkness. 

And  here,  as  hi  the  middle  watches  of  the  night,  we  sbafl 
close  ike  wjmmt  volumb  of  this  rapid  and  cursory  surr^,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  repose  in  hope  of  a  fairer  morning ;  though 
a  morning  widiout  clouds  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  worM, 
aboundiBg  as  this  hitfierto  has,  more  with  vice  diaa  widi  vir» 
lue,  and  more  with  daiki«ess  tnan  widi  li|^ 
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DORHiCT  OP  MABBACHlJBBrTB,  VJZ. 

Dittriet  Clerk**  Qffic9, 

Be  IT  EBMBMBSKBO,  That  oo  the  tliirtieth  day  of  Jane.  A.  D.  1865,  in  the  forty- 
Biath  year  of  the  Independeoee  of  the  United  States  of  America^  KekMrdtom  tnd  Lmrd, 
•r  the  Mid  dictrict,  have  d^Msited  in  this  t^Bee  the  title  of  a  book,  the  rifht  wheieot 
the/  claim  as  proprietors,  ia  the  words  followiof ,  to  tPit  • 

**  A  Compend  of  Historr,  f^om  the  earliest  timet :  eomprehendinf  a  General  View  of 
the  Present  State  of  the  World,  ^th  respect  to  Civiusution,  Religion,  and  Government : 
and  a  Brief  Dissertation  on  the  Importance  of  Hittorieal  Knowledge.  Bjr  Samtui 
Wkelpteff  A.  M.  Principal  of  the  Newark  Academr.  Eif^th  edition.  WithOorrnctions, 
and  important  Additions  and  bnproveroents.  By  Rev.  Jotewk  Ewurstm^  Principal  of  the 
Femsle  Benrinary  at  Wotheisfiridl    Two  TOkunds  in  one.    VoLIL** 

In  conformity  to  the  act  (^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  **  An  Act  for  the 
ancoaragement  of  learning,  hy  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  sad  proprietors  of  such  copies,  duiUK  the  times  therein  mentioned  ;*'  and  also 
to  an  act,  entitled^  **  An  Act  snpplementary  to  an  act,  entitled.  An  Act  f^r  the  eneoar« 
agemeat  of  Ifftraing,  by  seeanaig  Ibe  eopiee  of  maps,ehafta,  and  boe^to  the  aOtbmrs 
and  pr9pnetors  of  each  eo|»ies,  during  the  times  therein  mentiooed ;  and  extending  the 
benefits  theiaof  to  tha  arts  of  desigmnf ,  engraving,  «&d  etching  historical  and  otnar 

JNO.  W.  DAVIS, 


TO  THE  READER* 


In  tiie  piiecediiigyiroliimey  we  have  attenqpted  to  sketch 
the  great  fine  of  history,  through  the  ancient  nationi.  A 
similar  attempt  with  regard  to  the  modem,  and  on  the  same 
scale,  however  small  it  may  appear,  would  be  uB|Nr^ticable, 
without  extending  the  work  nlr  beyond  its  intended,  limit 
The  reader  has  already  been-  apprized,  that  methodical 
abridgment,  even  in  the  former  part  of  the  -work,  was  not 
intended ;  much  less  will  it  be  in  the  subsequent 

As  we'approtfch  our  own  times,  the  subject  matter  d  his«. 
tory  becomes  so  copious,  that  its  veiy  outlme  would  fill  vol- 
umes ;  a^d  its  d^ekton  could  not  be  accurately  di:awn,  but 
in  a  work  of  magnitude. 

In  passing  through  a  field  so  Wide  and  diversified,  we  shall 
be  able  only  to  suggest  some  of  the  principal  topics  ci  histor- 
ical observation.  ^U  will  be  like  ghdii^  ligh^  and  swifUy 
oyer  the  numberless  waves  of  the  ocean,  a^  touching  only 
some  of  their  highe^  tops.  Yet  our  selection  of  topica  has 
not  been  without  regara  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
reader.  It  is  feared,  that  the  rapidity  aiid  genml  natiH€  of 
the  narra^n,  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  will  chill  and  dis- 
gust the  mind.  But  we  am>rehend  less  danger  fi-om  this 
source,  than  from  a  strictiy  chronological  forin,  which  w<Kild 
exhibit  a  much  greater  numb^  oi  facts,  but  without  combi- 
nation. 

In  our  didiee  of  ob|ects  to  present  to  the  expmeneed 
reader,  we  have  had  ■eostifiua)  Terence  to  llie  power  of  as- 
sociation, and  have  endeavored  to  present  luco  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  bring  tp  remembrance  poops  of  ideas  and  m» 
eumstanoes^  whidbi  wove  oaace  fresh,  but  ase  now  faidag  hi 
the  mind. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BRIEF  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  BR6INNINO  OF 
THE  NINTH  TO  T^AT  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY,  CON- 
TAINING A  PERIOD  OF  SEVEN  HUNDRED  YEARS.    > 

>  The  histoiy  of  Europe,  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  century, 
presents  the  following  important  particulars,  Tiz.-/The  de« 
cay  of  the  Feudal  System;  the  crusades;  the  revival  of 
commerce,  followed  by  that  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ; 
the  org^ization  and  establishment  of  several  European  pow- 
ers ;  the  origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  Turks ;  and,  blended 
with  the  whole,  a  series  of  bloody  and  desolating  wars,  the 
offspring  of  depravity  and  ambition.  / 

During  the  period  now  before  us,  we  shall,  in  this  and  iho 
following  chapters,  take  notice  of  such  leading  traits  of  char- 
act^  and  such  events  only,  as  concern  Europe  in  general. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  have  given  such  a  general  sketch 
of  the  Feudal  System,  a^  was  judged  sufficient  in  that  place. 
We  shall,  however,  further  remark  here,  that  that  system 
not  only  opened,  a  new  era  on  the  people  of  Europe,  but 
gave  to  the  various  wheels  of  society  a  momentum,  which 
still  influences  their  motions..  The  feudal  chieftains  acquii> 
ed  an  ascendency,  especially  in  property,  which  still  contin- 
ues to  mark  the  .grades  in  society ;  and  though  the  feudal 
tenures  have  gradually  melted  away,  and  given  place  to  a 
more  civic  form,  especiallv  in  England,  yet  the  ancient  grants 
of  lands  marked  out  certam  channels,  in  which  property  muat 
for  a  long  time  continue  to  flow. 

\The  Feudal  Sjrstem  may  be  defined,  the  granting  of  lands 
to  certain  persons,  in  consideration  of  military  services* 
At  what  time,  or  in  what  place,  this  custom  originated,  it  i^ 
not  easy  to  determine*  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  it 
was  rather  the  accidental  result  of  tne  state  of  society  and 
property,  which  succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  barbarians.  But  others,  among  whom  judge 
Blackstone  is  the  chief^  affirm  it  to  have  been  among  th« 
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andeiit  enstoms  of  the  Noith  of  Europe,  as  eail^  as  the 
times  of  Julias  Cesar.  We  shall  leave  this  inqoirj  to  be 
pursued  bj  sodi,  u  have  Insure  and  indioatioiL 

This  system  gave  a  direction  to  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
prevalent  among  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of 
Rome,  with  which  the  ancients  were  never  acquainted* 
This  was  fuUj  displayed  in  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and 
knight-errantry.  \  The  general  object  of  those  institutions, 
appears  to  have  been,  the  promotion  and  defence  ci  intes- 
iC^oBor,  Tirtae,  inAocenie  >nd  merit  ib  genenJ.  .Vltl^ 
often,  indeed;  awakened  too  keen  a  sense  of  injury,  and 
thirst  for  revenge,  and  of  course  terminated  in  blood //but 
they  certdnly  led  the  way  to  that  refinement  of  sensibility, 
which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  civilizationy/^To  those 
institutions  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed,  the  merit  of 
raising  the  female  sex  to  that  rank,  which  they  ought  to 
hold  as  rational  beings  and  members  of  society;  and  of 
securing  to  them  that  treatment — ^that  protection  and  reqpect, 
which  are  due  to  dieir  softness,  their  delicacy  uid  their  su- 
pericnr  sensibility.  / 

^  The  raising  of  the  female  sei^  to  the  rank  and  estimation 
6iey  now  hold,  in  the  politer  nations,  must  certunly  be 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  events  recorded  in 
civil  history.  ^  Though  it  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  chiv- 
airy  and  knight-errantry,  yet  the  truth  probably  is,  that  its 
origin  may  be  traced  to  a  deeper  cause.  The  people  of 
Ae  North  of  Europe  had  very  early  broken  loose  from  the 
inebriating  manners,  and  despotic  governments  of  Asia,  and 
had,  of  course,  never  imbibed  fiieir  maxims,  but  retained  a 
strong  sense  rf  Ae  native  independence,  liberty  and  eouaHty 
of  men.  Those  original  notions,  when  refined  a  little  bv  the 
influence  of  weaMi  and  learning,  enkindled  a  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry and  personal  hpndr. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  carried  men  to  all  lengths  in  de^ 
fence  of  their  own  honor,  or  of  thnt  of  the  ladies,  whose 

Srotection  they  had  avowed.  |  They  would  run  all  hazards, 
angers  and  difficulties,  encounter  all  hardships,  or  face  death 
in  every  form.  / 

Those  principles  and  passions,.  i^Hien  ameliorated  bv  the 
lapse  of  ages — ^when  restrained  1^  the  influence  of  enlig^t-* 
ened  morality  and  salutary  laWs,  form  soifte  <^  the  noUest 
traits  in  the  human  character.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  look 
back  into  Aose  barbarous  times,  and  see  me  seeds  of  ord^ 
ind  improvement,  even  among  the  Gotha  md  Yandds^ 
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which  Aoidd  one  day  spniig  op,  and  fur  transcend  ^e  refine* 
ments  of  Greece  and  llome.  The  conquerors  of  Rome,  we 
generally  and  justly  style  barbarians ;  but  they  were;^  in  many 
essential  respects,  less  barbarous,  than  the  Romans  whom 
they  conquered.  \  They  had  more  justice  and  integrity,  and 
more  of  every  manly  virtue.  They  were  far  less  depraved  in 
their  morals ;  and  possessed  minds  at  least  capable  of  Im- 
provement./ 

jto 
Feudal  System,\and  which,  obtained  an  extensive  influence 


,\ 


Another  custom,  which  \was  the  genuine  growth  of  the 


through  Europe,\was  the  trial  by  duel^— the  most  unreasona* 
ble  and  extraordinary  practice,  which,  perhaps,  ever  existed 
among  men  under  the  form  of  justice  and  legalityJ 
.  The  decision  of »  causes  by  duel  became  so' oreditaUe 
and  so  common,  that  even  actions  of  debt  were  decided  by 
it  VaU  possible  disputes,  which  required  the  intervention 
of  law,  were  settled  in  open  court  by  single  combat^ /The 
person  who  failed  was  considered  as  having:  lost  bis  cause, 
by  an  act,  that  was  providential  and  divine./  The  evils  and 
calamities  of  this  practice  were  very  great  .  In'diose  times^ 
quarrels  and  controversies  were  frecpient,  tmd  litigations  in- 
cessant ;  and  the  whole  world,  even  in  times  of  peace,  was 
overspread  with  slaughter,  mourning  and  distress.  Those 
capricious  trials  weie,  at  every  step,  liable  to  take  a  turn, 
which  strongly  marks  the  licentious  freedom  of  the  times ; 
for  even  the  judge  on  the  bench  was  liable  to  be  challenged 
fbr  his  sentence,  or  an  advocate  or  witness  at  the  bar,  for  hia 
advice  or  testimony.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
judge  to  be  challenged  on  acc^ount  of  his  decision,  die  advo«> 
cate,  for  his  <^ounsel,  the  witness,  for  his  testimony,  and  even 
the  friends  of  one  party  or  the  oUier,  for  their  countenance  on 
the  occasion.  But  a  case  far  more  common  than  this,  was, 
.  that  very  often,  previous  to  the  day  of  trial,  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  the  witness  or  the  judge,  was  assassinated.  Those 
were  times  of  cruelty,  of  darkness  and  misery.  There  is 
great  reason  for  gratitude  to  that  all-powerful,  overruling 
Providence,  which  determined,  that  mankmd  should  see 
happier  days.  |  • 

The  revival  of  commerce  fwaa  one  of  the  natural  con* 
iequenees,  resulting  from  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  enterprise 
prevalent  in  the  Feudal  System.  [  The  ancient  nations 
generally  regarded  every  species  oi  traffic,  as  attaching  to 
itself  a  certajn  kind  of  ignominy  and  degradation  unworthy 
q£  nobility.    But  that  reproach  was  wholly  vnped  away  in 


f  EUROPE. 

Ae  revhral  of  commeree,  and  it  wu  thought  not  unworthy 
of  the  patronage  and  attention  of  lords  and  princes. 

7  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa  and  several  other  of  the~  Italian 
cities,  having  obtained  certain  privileges  and  exemption 
from  feudal  customs,  led  the  way  in  European  commerce.  J 
iThey  soon  rdse  to  a*  degree  of  wealth  and  independence, 
which  gave  them -an  influence  in  all  ihe  great  concerns  of 
Europe,  -f  IVenice  was  the  first,  the  most  powerful  and 
permancjit  republic,  which  rose  aft<er  the  fall  of  the  Komcc 
empire  'jj  and,  next  to  Great  Britain,  is  the  most  suiprisitf  g 
proof,  which  any  age  has  afforded,  of  the  power  of  cpm- 
menSe.O 

When  Maximin,  the  Roman  emperor,  besieged  th^  an* 
cient  city  of  Aquileia,  the  inhabitants,  perceiving,  that  the* 

Srant  would  carry  the  city  by  storm,  found  means  to  make 
eir  escape  in  the  night,  and  ^ed  to  the  marshy  grounds, 
which  lie  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf.  Those  grounds 
are  said  to  be  -accessible  only  by  one  causeWay  or  pass. 
Here  those  unfortunate  but  hardy  people  setded  on  a  cluster 
of  litde  islands,  and  on  flats,  where  the  land  and  water  iis- 

E'  ed  fpT  empire.  But  ^be  Aquileians  stej^d  in,  and,  wrest- 
the  dommion  from  -both,  built  whan^es  and  dikes  and 
Iges;  atfd  at  length  with  an  intrepid  industry^  almost  un- 
known to  the  world,  they  raised  a  noble  city^which  may 
be  regarded  among  the  cities  of  modem  Europe,  ai(  the  first 
bom  from  chaos  and  darkness./  Enriched  .by  commerce, 
and  ennobled  by  a  sudden  and  surprising  revival  of  taste,  it 
^oon  became  equity  splendid  and  powerM.  It.  merited  tcr 
Aave  ^ven  law  to  Europe,  and,  for  a  white,  had  well  nig^ 
done  it  But  if  it  did  not  govern  Europe,  it  certainly  did 
lor  her  a  much  more  honorable  and  illustrious  task.)  It  saved 
her  from  the  horrid  fangs  of  Turkish  power  j'  and,  iii  so  doing^ 
fitHn  a  second  age  of  daikness — ^perhaps  from  irretrievabte 
fuin. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  by  sea  was  «uch  ais  to  be  an 
overmatch  for  the  Turks,  till  other  powers  arose  in  Eu- 
rope, who  could  cope  wim  them  by  land.  •  But  the  colni- 
merce  of  the  Italian  states  filled  aU  the  ports  of  Europe 
with  the  richest  commodities,  and  nerved  to  awaken  a  -gen- 
eral spirit  of  enterprise,  which  had  slumbered  for  ii^any 
eentunes;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  had  as  yet. scarcely 
been  awake.  /The  Italian  states,  in  strictness,  were  the 
4rst  commercial  peq>le,  who  ever  existed  in  Europe/^  The 
Romaasi  rightly  called  the   descendants  of    Man,  were- 
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never  m  eemmerdal  people.  They  canied  ony  m  deiabt, 
fome  commerce,  as  th^  did  arts  and  agrieuHure.  Bilt 
ihejj  very  early,  found  out  a  readier  way  of  acquiring  wealtii. 
Instead  of  traamg  with  nations,  they  conquered  them,  and 
took  the  whole  of  their  effects.  When  t^  had  done  con- 
quering, and  had  nothing  to  do  hut  enjoy  their  wealth,  they 
still  chose  rather  to  fig^t  than  to  trade.  Of  course  they 
fought  among  themselves.  The  Gauls  and  Britons  traded 
some ;  hut  dieir  traffic  was  d  a  limited  and  local  nature, 
and  in  the  lig^t  of  mordem  eommeroe,  deserves  not  to  he 
mentioned.  Some, of  the  Greciair  states,  iAdeed^  did  some- 
thing in  the  conunercial  Ime,  hut  their  character  was  rather 
military  and  scientific.  /^They  comhat,"  ^aid  one,  ^for 
glory,  and  not  for  interest" 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  founded  A.  D.  800,  aldioug^ 
it  survived  him  but  a  s|i<»t  ti^e,  strtngtened  and  edified 
the  French  and  C^erman  monarchies.  Spain,  at  this  time, 
contained  several  petty  kiiigdoms ;  and  some  of  the  Italian 
republics,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  acquired  perma- 
nence and  a  regular  form  of  government  Little  had  yet 
occurred  to  break  the  force,  or  loosen  the  foundations,,  of 
the  Feudal  System.  It  stood  in  its  strength,  and  mig^  for- 
ever have  remained  an  effectual  bar  to  the  improvement  and 
civilization  of  £urope,  had  not  wild  fanaticism,  and  ^^ctrav- 
agant  superstition  at  length  effected,  by  the  most  extraordi- 
nary means,  what  never  could  have  been  looked  for  in  a 
regular  course  of  probable  events.  An  event  took  place, 
which  shook  the  minds  of  men  from  their  established  fbun- 
datioBS ;  tore  up  from  the  bottom  their  deepest  prejudices ; 
awsJsiened  them  from  the  slumber  of  ignorance  and  the 
&eams  oi  ddusion ;  and  presented  before  them  illustrious 
motives  and  models  of  action.   ^^ 


CHAPTER  11. 


VIEW    OF  BUnOPE   CONTINUED. — THE   CBUSAOES* 

At  the*  end  oftheeleventii  century, fa  numnr  prevailedl 
through  Europe,  t&at  the  Son  of  God  wu  about  to  make  his 
persond  advent  to  this  WY>rld,  in  order  to  establish  a  toA^ 
Tttrsal  entire,  the  seat  of  which  was  to  be  at  Jerusalem.  / 
It  oecwred,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  duty,  the  performance 
of  which  would  oo^er  fflustrious  merit,  to  rescue  the  holy 
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laad  firom  tbfi  hands  oL  iaSAds^iu  <^er  to  be  in  nnMiBe« 
'  for  that  grand  eventy  [It  siras  proposed,  that  the  Chns^aim 
of  Europe  should  march  in  a  body  sufficient  to  crush>th« 
Mahometan  powers  of  Asia;  A  and  iX  iy»s  iaeuleated  and 
believed,  that,  under  tl^  sacrea  haanfmt  o£  ^  cross,  they 
should  heap  down  i|ll  opposition,  or,  if  any  fell  in  bat^  that 
thair  cause  would  be  a  certain  passport  t6  the  regions^of  bliss. 
/  Preaching  heralds  were  suddenly  dispersed  through  Eu- 
rope on  this  important  mission./^Some  oi  ihem  went  dad  in 
sackcloth, with  their  heads  and  feet  bare.*/  They  flew  with 
incredible  speed  from  kingdoon  to  kingdom,  A>rQmising  to 
*  each  seedier  of  the  cross,  at  least  the  eternal  blessings  of 
heaven|iand\hreatening  such^^as  remained  inactive,  with  the 
endless  wrath  of  Deity,  j 
1  Their  success  was  beyond  calculation.  The  most  power- 
ful princes  eulisted  under  the  banners  of  the  ^e^oss.  The 
flame  S[N:ead,  and^  continued  to  bum,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar;  and  from  thebankSvof  the 
Danube  to  the  bay  of  Biscay^  All  causes  were  swallowed 
up  in  one ;  and  men  of  all  professions,  of  all  ages,  descrip- 
tions and  nations,  coalesceci  under  the  hono>rable  title  of 
SOLDIERS  OF  CHRIST,  and  Qhampums  of  the  cfoss..  Jn  all 
places  the  martial  trumpet  was  heard,  and  warlike  pr^ar- 
ations  were  seen*  Immense  swarms  of  people  thronged 
from  cGl  quarters,  to  places  of-  genecal  rendezvous,  whence, 
in  stiU  larger  bodies,  they  rolled,  like  mighty  torrents,  into 
Asia.  Never  were  the  nations  of  Europe  agitated*  by  so 
general  a  passion;  nor  did  ever  a  public  passion  equal  this 
for  strengdi  or  duration  ;rfor  it  governed  Europe  sa  entirely, 
that  to  make,  to  preserve,  or  to  recover  acquisitions  in 
Judea  tmd  its  neighboihood,  was  the  grand  and  favorite  ob- 
ject for  two  centuries.yrrhft  reader  may  judge  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  enterpnse,  when  he  is  told,  tiiat,  after  two 
centuries  were  elapsed,  upwards  of  two  millions  of  lives 
lost,  and  incalculable  sums  expended,  the  Christians  lost  all 
footing  in  Judea  ;f  which  has  ever  since  remained  under 
the  power  of  the  Turks.  /  This  was  probably  among  the 
wildest^  most  vain  and  extravagant  enterprises  ever  under- 
taken by  man.l  We  shall  only  add  the  sentiment  of  an 
\  elegant  historiAi,  that  it  is  matter  of  lasting  regret,  that 
\tbe  crusades,  being  the  only  enteiprise  m  which  the 
^powers    of  £urope    ever    generally  engaged,  should   re- 
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Peter  the  Hermit,  and  othess. 
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main  to  «&  poiteiit^f ,  an  naBwa^ej  moramMmi  of  human 

'nut  hoioever  vain  and  extrayagant  the  crusades  were,  they, 
were  productive  of  lasting  good  to  mankind.  They  changed 
,  the  character  and  th^  mamiets  of  Europe.  They,  in  the  Srat 
place,  drew  off  and  in  a  measure  exhausted,  those  fierce  and 
fieiy  spirits,  which  could  never  be  at  rest.  They  gave  full 
scope  to  the  ardor  of  thousands  of  knights  and  chevaliers ; 
so  diat  their  flaming  and  inordinate  courage  found  othar  em- 
ploy, than  to  waste  and  eztingwsh  itself  in  the  blood  of  honeat 
and  peaceable  citizens. 

The  general  .union,  of  all  Eutope  in  one  common  cause} 
although  a  wild  religious  frenzy  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  pre« 
vented  majqty  wars,  hushed  many  commotions,  and  caused 
numberless  private  animosities  to  be  forgotten;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  diflerent  eounMes  became  acquainted  with  each 
other ;  and  especially,  when  they  met  in  the  remote  regions 
of  Asia,  they  looked  upon  each  o^ther  as  brethren  engaged  in 
one  grand  cause,  where  lif<9,  honor  and  glory  were  all  at 
stake.  /The  crusades  may  in  fact  be  regarded,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  intercourse  among  the  people  of  Europe, 
which  has  been  ever  since  increasing ;  and  which  cannot  fail 
to  assimilate  and  polish  their  manners.  ^      . 

The  Venetian  fleets  were  greatly  concerned  in,  trans- 
porting  the  armies  and  the  povisions  of  the  crusfaders. 
The  latter,  therofore^  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  and 
ad^niring  the  improvement,  ci^ty  and  politeness,  as  well 
as  the  convenience,  the  affluence,  the  power  and  pros* 
perity,  which  result  from  commerce.  They  were  equally 
astonished  jmd  inflamed  with  the  idea.  ,  They  transmitted 
accounts  of  the  glory  of  Italy  back  to  the  countries,  whence 
thi^y  Came,  and  inspired  their  countrjrmen  with  a  spirit  of 
emulation. 

Many  of  their  armies  passed  through  Constantinople,  which, 
as  already  statc^d,  was  the  only  great  and  important  city,  that 
escaped  tiie  ravages  of  the  northern  and  eastern  invaders,  and 
descended,  unimpaired  through  the  dark  ages.  • 

In  the  year  1204,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  times 
of  the  holy  wars,  an  event  took  place  of  considerable  con- 
sequence to  \he  West  of  Europe.  This  was  a  little  afler 
the  fifth  crusade ;  and  was  productive  of  some  very  impor- 
tant consequences.  Constantinople  had  Ipng  been  the  seat 
^f  civil  wais,  conspiracies  and  revolutions.  An  army  of 
French  4md  Venetians  now  besieged  and  took  it^and  place4 
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Baldwm,  tuA  ti  Flnrferty  <m  tbe  flaroiie  of  fb»  Oreek  aApli». 
The  fiunilj  of  Baldwin  held  their  emptj  title  for  neari/  60 
years,  when  it  was  wreatod  firom  them  by  the  Grredc  emperors 

of  Nice. 

•This'  wiD  aecouBt  lor  the  faet,  Ihat  Flanders  and  ^ 
adjacent  cou^ltries  led  the  waj  in  the  -roTiTal  of  letters. 
Constantinople,  it  is  probdi>le,  contaibed  ^  most  valuable  and 
precious  remains  of  an^cntj,  wlw^had  been  thflife  collected 
bj  ihe  great  Constantino  and  his  succassors.  The  enter- 
prise  of  the  crosaders  spread  ovor  Europe  whatever  iitfomift- 
tion  thej  gained  in  ttieir  travels ;  and,  as  Constantinople  was 
their  place  of  ffeneral~  rendezvous,  ^  fi^it,  refinement  and 
science  derived  from  thMice,  were,  in  the  coarse  of  two 
centuries,  daring  which  the  cn»ades  lasted,  diffused  tfarou^ 
Europe. 

In  fine,  the  crusades  gave  a  genetal  conenssion  to  the 
public^  mmd,  which  forever  sho<£  off  the  tjraai^  of  raanj 
Wbarous  ciustoms ;  and  broke  the  long  and  deadSj  slumbers 
of  ignorance,  whose  narcotic  mfiuence  on  inen^  minds  is 
ahrajs  in  proportion  to  its  nature  and  extent.  By  pro- 
moting national  and  social  intercourse,  tiiej  tended  power-, 
fidly  to  melt  away  tiie  prejudices^  and  assimilate  ^  minds 
of  men»  As  they  had  a  union  of  object,  they  would  naturally 
impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  power,  practicability, 
iMiid  good  policy  of  combinations  and  exten^ve  alliances. 
As  they  passed  through  countries  far  more  cultivated,  more 
enterprising  and  more  opulent,  than  their  own,  they  could 
not  but  draw  instructive  comparisons,  and  must  naturally 
wish  to  imitate  those,  whose  wisdom  and  mdustiy  had 
secured  to  them  prosperity  and  power.  By  all  these  means, 
the  eyes  of  mankind  were  opened,  and  many  nations  of  the 
earth  received,  at  the  same  time,  important  lessons  of  m- 
struction — ^the  genius  of  Europe  was  roused,  and  stood  ready 
to  explore  the  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  to  trace  the  intri- 
cate paths,  which  lead  to  mor6  ^ctensive  fields  of  M^t  and 
improvement. 


CHAPTER  m. 

vntw  OF  Ktjnori  continued. — ^the  ottoman  tubks. 

ABOUT  the  begmmng  of  &e  18th  ceaturyl  a  new  power 
r^hich  first  niade  progreM  in  AsiaKand  at  lengtli 
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^  Mror  of  tU  £iirop^4  We  telve  QpokMi  pMieidaffy,  in 
,,  the  former  part  of  tbia  Gompend,  of  tin  kraptioiis  of  the 
\8e3rthians  ^m  ike  mterior  parts  dT  Asnu  ]  A  frwiike  tribe^ 
Sprung  from  tiiis  prolific  fountain,  had  for  eoiqe  tine  iafetted^ 
the  countries  of  *  tl^estern  Asia^nnd  iit  lengA  were  eatablished 
in  fiithjnia^  nOdioman  appealed  «t  their  headJand  laid  the 
foundation  or  a  dynasty  of  most  ifai^e  and  powerful  prineee* 
He  flourished  about  the  year  1229.  \  In  no  pait  of  the  annals 
of  history,  do  we  find  a  hrarer,  more  politic,  of  fortunate  raee 
of  niotouchs,  than  that  of  Othoman,  or  Othman.  Tliey  seh 
dom  failed  to  unite  bravery  with  pnidenoe,  or  good  fortune 
with  enterprise. f  .In  Asia  and  Africa,  ^ir  conquests  were 
co-e%tenstve' with  the  empire  of  Rome ;  nor  woidd  they  have 
fiillen  ishort  in  Emrope,  hut  for  the  inlMrVMitioB  of  uneaq^ected 
causes. 

Othman  was  succeeded  by  his  sen  Orchanes ;  he  by 
Amurath  I. ;  and  he  by  Bajazet,  I.  J  Amurath  I.  led  a  great 
army  over  the  Hellespont,  and  invaded  Europe./  After 
^  maMng  various  conquests,  he  fixed  the  seat  of  hi/  empire 
1^  at-  Adrianople.^  I  Amurath  ea^blisfaed  the  janizaries/ jper> 
^  hapsihe  most  *  powerful  and  efficient  corps,  the  mpst^per^ 
foctly  trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and  the  ablest  and  most  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  day  of  battle,  of  any  ever  known  J  In 
&e  history  of  the  TurksJ  it  is  remarkable,  that,  for  several 
centuries,  die  i^uccQeding  monarch  outdid  his  predecessor,  f 
The  son  generafiy  excelled  the  father  in  energy, jpoiicy, 
grandeur  of  schemes  j  and  foScdy  ef  execntion.  Tim  re« 
mark  wilt  m  a  ^(>od  measqre  applyV  tfll  the  teign  of  Solyman 
ike  Mttgnificeni^  who  rused  the  Turidsh  empire  to  its  zenith 
of  glory.  It  was  not  so  with  the  emperors  of  Rome,  but 
oflen  the  reverse.  -'     '  . 

I  Bajazet,  the  8<m  of  Amurath,  was  a  veiy  great  general. 
He  was  impetuous  as  a  thunderbolt,  yet  of  cool  and  4iou^it« 
ful  courage.  He  possessed  the  craft  and  policy  of  negotia- 
tion, together  with  &e  powers  of  coraptdsion.l  The  Turkish 
armies  in  lus  time  were  distmguished  for  thetr  numbers  and 
discipline.    JBajazet  g^ierally  conumtnded  firom  three  to  five 

I  hundred  thousand'  men ;  [but  the  flower  of  his  army  was 
50,000  janizaries.]  WitMsuch  a  for^  no  power  in  Europe  - 
could  have  resistea  him  ;]and  he  had  matured  ^very  plan  for 
extinguishing  the  Greek  empire  in  the  capture  of.  Constanti- 
nople. "^  But  Providence  hifd  raised  up  a  power,  before  which 
this  haSkghty  conqu^or  must  fUl,  in  die  imdst  of  ins  pride, 
prosperity  and  gl(Ny.  ,       • 


Tamerlane  was,  bj  inheritaiicey  priace  of  a  Tartar  dan* 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  mind  capable  of  forming 
and  executing  the  grandest  enterprises.  He  early  showed 
tiiat  superiority  in  council  and  in  actioui  which  raised  him 
to  the  high  station  of  cham  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  His 
capital  was  Samarcand.  He  soon,  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  his  administration,,  drew  to  his  standard  innu- 
mercd)le  Tartar  tribes,  and  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire  of  Genghis  Khan.  Inflam^  by  the  glory  of  that 
great  conqueror,  he  invaded  and  subdued  India,  extending 
hb  empire  to  the  eastern  ocean*  From  the  conquest  of 
India,  he  had  just  returned,  enriehed  with  spoils  of  immense 
Talue,  when  ambassculcNrs  arrived  at  his  court  from  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  whose  capital  was  cow  besieged, 
and  from  various  other  Christian  princes,  already  expelled 
fom  their  dominions.  /These  ambassadors  inmlored  the  aid 
•f  Tamerlane  against  me  haughty  Turk,  "Who  tnroatened  the, 
^nquest  of  all  £urope.  /  - 

\  The  mighty'  Tartar  immediately  despatched  a  herald  to 
pajazet,  desiring  to  know  the  reasons  of  -lus  conduct,  and 
offering  to  meduite  between  him  and  the  Greek  emperor,  j 
Bajazet,.  whom  no  power  oould  intimidate,. /returned  a 
naughty  and  indignant  answer  ;\ipon  whiph  Tamerlane 
marched  against  Inm,  it  is  commonly  said,  at  the  head  of  a 
million  of  men,  A.  D.  1402.  /  All  Europe  stood  paralyzed 
for  a  moment  at  the  expected  shock ; .  and  dreading  every 
thing  if  the  Turks  should  prevail.  \  They  came  to  a  genend 
battle  near  Angora,  about  two  hundred  .miles  £.  S.  E«  of 
Constantinc^le^  Perhaps  a  greater  battle  has  not  been  fought 
in  modem  timesi  |  Each  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  most  con- 
summate maimer,  according  to  the  tactics  of  the  times. 
Fifty  thousand  janizaries,  in  a  sohd  column,  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  Turkish  army,  at  the  head  of  which  Bajazet 
fought  on  foot. 

Tamerlane,  in  the  morning,  drew  up  &e  flower  of  his 
inimense  force,  under  the  .command  of  his  ablest  officers ; 
and  durected  them  to  commence  the  action  while  he  look- 
ed on  as  a  spectator,  and  stood  ready  to  send  necessary 
reinforcements  from  time  to  time.  He  had  previously 
annoimced  to  Bajazet^  that  he  might  expect  to  meet 
him  in  battle,  when  he  should  see  the  green  flag  i^s- 
played. 

The  first  shock  was  tremendous ;  and  the  ensuing  con- 
flict  truly   dreadful.      The    Tartar  lords   reminded   their 


u 

0oldier«9f  dio  ghxj  of  dodgfaii  Eaaa  wl#f  A^cliqpiMt 
oflnduu 

'' Long  time  in  eren  Male,  the  battle  bung." 


At  kngtiiy  ho  werer,  flie  wings  of  te  Turidsk  mrnif  he§uk 
to  give  waj,  borne  ^down  by  tbe  aknoot  iii6iike  force  of  thd 
Tartar  cavalrf  and  infantrj,  ¥dio  fou^  with  awlniiiwfaing  lage 
aad  fuiy.  Tameriane,  perceiyk^  the  moment  of  advantag^t 
de8pi[tdiedJtiB&  thousand  hone  and  ai  manj  foot,  to  auatain 
thewasting  ardcnr  of  the  battle. 

rrhe  Ttukish  Bimj  were,  generalljr  defealed»  dispersed} 
Or  cttt  to  pieces,  except  the  janizaries^  who,  animated  by 
the  presence  and  examf^  of  &eir  gaUa^t  mooaroh,  seen^ 
to  defy  all  mortal  pfoiitos.  I  They  stood  firm  like  It  rock| 
which,  unmcf¥ed,  snstains  die  sorging  billows*  This  formi« 
dable  fdrce,  composed  of  troops  ^  known  ^superiority,  and 
led  by  the  Turkira  sultan,  who  ibught  with  prodigious  vakur, 
still  held  the  fcHTtune  of  the  field  doubtful ;  whenTam^kme 
was  s6en  advandn^  under  the  green  flag,  at  the  head  of 
50,000  chosrai  cava^,  tbe  spl^idid  guards  of  Ate  conqueror 
of  the  East.  At  that  moment,  the  battle  was  renewed, 
and  the  janizaries,  now  nearly  surrowidod,  fought  with 
amazing  brayery  aioiteid  the  person  of  their  king-  But  they 
w<ere  oveni^ielmed  as  with^ an  irresistible  torrent;  and  Bft- 
jazet,  contrary  to  his  own  determiaationf  was  taken  aUve, 
with  mai^  of  hi8>guards« 

Itis  relived  by  some  historians,  that  Tamerkne  demanded 
of  Bajazet,  when  bimight  before  him,  what  h0  would  have^ 
done  with  him,  provided  fortune,  had  declaxed  in  his  fiivour. 
The  captive  monarch  sternly  and  haughtily  replied,  "  I 
would  have  put.  you  into  an  iron  cage,  aind  carried  you  for  a 
^low  all  wer  my  kii^dom.^'  ^^  The  same,"  said  Tamer- 
lahe,  <^  shaJft  be  done  to  ymirself ;"  and  it  was  accordingly 
done  without  delay« 

Tamerlane,  having  rescued  the  Greek  emperor,  and 
^reed  EvrOTpe  firom  i^miediate  danger,  by  humbling  the 
Tmkish  power,  returned  into,  Asia;  and,  subduing  Syna 
and  l^alestine,  proceeded  to  £gypt  and  Persia,  returning 
after  a  pmod  of  ei^t  years  to  .Samarcutid,  through  the 
middle  countries  of  Asia.  He  is  represented  as  a  prince  of 
great  moderation  and  self  c<^mmand,  and  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  temper.  He  was  adcned  and  almost  deified  by  his 
subjects.  His  reign  was. long  and  prosperous;  and  his 
dmrnmooi  am  thou|^  to  hvre  beep  nearly  as  extennve, 
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iitefaof  BoMiAy  eoaqwdieiidkif  a  eoBiiderable  poitioii  of 
lSb0  knomi  workL  The  emperor  df  Hindosteii  clauns  direct 
deacent  firom.  Tamerlane,  whose  lineal  descendants  also  led 
the  Tartars  in  the  conquest  of  China.  Thej,  of  consequence, 
now  possess  the  thrones  of  China  and  India,  and  govern  a 
durd  part  of  the  homan  iq>ecies. 

The  Tartars  interfered  no  moro  wilfa  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  but  left  them  gradually  -to  record  from  so  deep 
a  wound.  Nor  were  the  Christian  princes'  aide  to  aYad 
diemselves  of  this  fovorable  oppcnrtunihr  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  so  formidable  a  foe.  Solyman  I.  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Buazet,  derived  courage  and  fortitude  fiom  his 
father's  mistortune;  and  collecting  the  shattered  remains 
€f  his  foroe,  soon  appeared -at  the  head  of  an  army,  which 
was  able  to  keep  die  field.  )So  severe  ft  check  of  the 
Turks,  however,  ^protracted  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
for  nearly  a  century,  i  Solyman  was  succeeded  by  Ma- 
homet I^  he,  by  Anourath  II. ;  and  he, Jby  Mahomet  the 
Great  I  [This  prince  took  Constantinople  In  the  year  1453  ;y 
which  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece.  T^e 
Turks,  under  the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  most 
formidable  pow^r  in  Europe, /till,  in  the  rei^  of  Sol3rman 
the  Magnificent,  A.  D.  1526,4fier  subduing  Hungary,  and 
carrying  off  200,000  prisoners,  that  great  prince  advanced 
ioto  Austria,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But  on  the  aj^roach 
of  Charles  Y.  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  lie  raised  the 
filege,  and  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  doubtless  remem- 
bering the  fate  ci  Bajazet.  This  however,  carries  us 
beyond  the  period,  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  die  present 
chapter. 

As  the  brevity  of  this  Compend  win  not  allow  us  to  enter 
again  particularly  on  die  Turkish  history  ^  before  we  dismiss 
that  article,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  a  few  diings,  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  this  chi^tei^.  There  was  probably 
never  another  race  of  monarchs  of  equal  abilitiea  fyr  war 
with  the  Ottoman  race,  as  far  as  to  the  reign  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  They  were  certainly  great  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing a  turbulent  and  licentious  race  of  men,  as  well  at  home, 
or  in  times  of  peace,  as  in  the  field  of  battle.  And,  what, 
is  matter  of  die  highest  admiration,  every  succeeding  reign 
seemed  to  eclipse  the  former ;  and  the  deeds  of  the  father 
were  forgotten  in  the  superior  exploits  of  the  son.  Ma . 
hornet  the  Great,  who  took  Constantinople,  is  universally 
allowed    to   liaye  been  a  most  politic  and  acoonylished' 
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\  mne^  ta  well  aft  tiie  greatest  cotnmaadar  of  hit 

\ But  the  greatest^of  the  Turkiflh  empexora  was  99ifytam 
Vhe  Magnificent  |  In  him  were  combined  the  ^rst  qoaiHai^ 
of  the  soldier  and^statesman.  He  was  fierce  and  funous  as 
Bajazet,  and  artful  and  cruel  as  Mahomet  the  Great;  be- 
sides which,  he  displayed  a  grandeur  and  dignity  of  mind, 
whidi  no  Turk  eiFer  did  before  or  afler  him.  In  his  reign, 
the  Tiuiush  empiie  gained  its  utmost  height  of  power  tmd 
gloiy;  and  though  hijBi  successors  cannot  generally  be 
styled  weak  princes,  yet  the  empire  has  ever  since  expe- 
rienced a  uniform  and  progressiye  decline;  and,  it  has 
been  thought,  would,  one  day,  fall  before  the  power  oi 
Russia*  • 

Notwithstanding  the  ereat  abilities  of  the  Turidsh  em- 
perors,! it  must  be  confessed,  that  their  characters  were 
extremely  unlovely,  even  to  a  inaxk ;  all  their  good  quali^ 
ties  being  deeply  shaded  with  cruelty,  and  stained  widi 
blood.  1  They  commonly  ascei»led  the  throne,  through  the 
blood  4f  their  nearest  relatkms ;  and  we  may  apfdy  to  them* 
the  strong  metaphor,  applied  to  Simeon  aiid  Levi  by 
their  father  Jacob  'AlminmienU  cf  crtietty  artm  ikeir  Aa6t- 
taium.J  I 

There  is  no  nation  more  uniform,  in  their  character,  than 
the  Turks.  -'  In  mind,  they  seem  morose,  no^ancholy,  mis- 
trustful, ana  of  cour)ie,*in  their  manners,  cold,  distant  and 
repulsive.  >  Nor  do  tbejr  vary  firom  this  character,  diou^ 
dwelling,  as  they  have  so  long,  in  tiiose  mild  and  pleasant 
countries,  which  it  might  be  &ught,  would  naturally  tend 
to  render  their  dispositiops  more  cheerfiil,  and  their  mamien 
more  gentle  and  engaging.  It  is  a  painfiil  reflection,  dial 
those  very  countries,,  where  {he  ancient  Grreekscarried  lite* 
reture  and  philosophy  to  such  perfection  J  are  now  inhabited  . 
by  some  of  the  most  stupid  and  ugly  or  the  human  iwceJ 
One  would  be  ready  to  wish,  that  so  gloomy  and  dirty  a  race 
were  expelled  firom  Europe,  and  that  some  nation  capable  of 
i^preciiUing  the  advantages  of  the  countiy,  would  take  poi^ 
session  of  it   "         ^ 

The  word,  Turk,  it  is  said,  signifies  a  wanderer^  or  hamah^ 
td  fMou  Some  writers  have  conjectured  that  die  Turks 
are  descendants  ci  the  Jews,  or  of  the  T^  Tribes  of  IsraeL 
From  whatever  souree  diey  sprung,  they  erected  a  mi^^iiy 
ftbric  of  power  and  dommion ;  and  could  the  course  of 
empire  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  dirou^  states  and 
kii^ldoms,  it  would  pass  through  Turkey;  since  Hiere  wis 
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TBS    MAMM    COHTHnTBD.— IHYOftTAHT     MiOOVlBiai    AHO 

UmtOTUIBNtS. 

/  AS  Ae  at—dei  eflEbctoda  genetai  rhfgfl  of  AMractcr  in 
Buropey  the  j  in  iact  laid  the  fouadntion  lor  the  dewn  of  that 
grand  ^och,  comnKMity  caUed  <iU  llmvol  </Xei<ef^  The 
eniaadee  had  in  tfome  raeaanre,  looaaned  the  fetters  of  the 
Feudal  Sjratem,  and  diffiiaed  a  apifit  of  enterprise  through 
Entope,  when  coBMoeiee,  which  had  long  been  United  to 
Itaty,  began  to  move  nortfawaidy  along  the  nores  of  the  con* 
tinent ;  and  Ghent  and  Bruges^  and  the  towns,  which  after- 
wa«Jl  foinied  the  body  of  t£  celebrated  HimmmHc  LeMgn^^ 
began  to  grow  finaoos  in  Enrope. 

Toward  die  close  of  the  13th  oeotarj,  tiie  crasades  had 
ceased,  and  all  the  Chrtstian  acquisitions  in  Asia  had  feUen 
into  the  hands  of  6ie  Turks.  The  wfaeeb  of  commerce 
had  just  begun  to  move,  and  numberiess  enterprises  and 
improvenients  were  yet  in  a  state  of  embryo,  a^mi  a  disco* 
very  was  made  of  the  hi^^est  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial and  literary  world*  The  difioolty  and  danger  of 
Toyages  at  sea,  had,  from  die  earliest  ages,  operated  as  a 
powwful  impediment  to  navigation.  It  frequently  hap* 
pened,  that  a  long  continued  obscuration  of  the  h^venly 
iMMfies,  in  stormy  seasons,  was  attended  with  dw  most 
dreaded  cimseqoences  to  iHk^o  fleets,  fdiich  wove  driren 
on  shore,  widioat  anyypossible  means  ^  foreseeing  or 
avoidrag  ^  danger./  The  invention  of  the  Maiinei's 
Compass,  in  a  great  measure  remedied  these  evils.  In  the 
year  1300,  the  magnetic  power  to  give  pcdarity  to  iron, 
was  discovered  to  be  of  importance  in  navigation ;  and  a 
compass  was  oonstraeted,  which,  at  all  times,  wmdd  in- 
SEtantly  refer  the  pilot  to  ai^  point  or  course,  he  wished  to 
know.  /^Tfais  troh'  great  tnd  woader&l  discovery  was 
OMde  by  Gpya,  at  Venice  ;|and  may  serve  to  give  mankind 
a  jost  idea  of  the  supereminence  of  the  Yenetiaas,  in  naval 
amm.  Colundras,  in  his  adventorons  voyage  of  discovery, 
Anrt  peiceived  Che  vanalion  of  the  eempass.    TUs  irregu 
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.tuity,  tbougk  arising  from  unknown  cansMi  is  ^Hind,  hoir* 
ever,  to  be  reducible  to  such  established  laws,  as  not  much 
to  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument. 

Upon  this  discovery,  innumerable  difficuHies^tteiiding  na- 
vigation vanished ;  bnd  the  fearless^  mariner  tmversed  the 
main  oceans,  under  a  surer  guide,  than  a  transient  view  of 
the  sun  or  stars.  Tbe  discovery  of  the  inariner's  cong|MUNi 
was  attended  with  vastt^onsequences  to  mankind^  It  op^ied 
innumerable  sources  of  communication,  intelligence,  and 
improvement ;  and  was  a*  grand  epoch  to  all  cdmmercial 
nations.  In  short,  it  gave  a  new  face  ftp  the  old  worid,  and 
brou^t  a  new  world  to  hght/ 

If  the  mariner's  compass  formed  a  new  and  grand  era  in 
navigation/on  invention  took  place  in  the  fbUowiag  century, 
A.  D.  I'i41,  of  still  greater  importatice  in  die  Hteraiy  world; 
and  of  niore  extensive  influence  in  the  levival  of  Jetteis, 
vi2.  the  ART  OF  pRiNtiNcy  Before  1Mb  wonderful  ur'^ii- 
tion,  books  were  scarce,*  and  bore  an  exorbitant  price. 
They  c6uld  only  b^  multiplied  by  thd  slow  and  painlul  ope* 
tation  of  copyins  one  after  another ;  and  poor  and  laboring 
people  could  neither  piurchase,  nor  transcribe  them*  But 
printing  i.iultiplied  books  beyond  calculation,  and  reduced 
their  pricid  in  equal  proportion ;  so  that  the^  world  is  now 
full  of  books;  and  the  printing  of  the  most  useful  and 
elegant  pr6duCtions  of  genius,  costs  but  a  little  more  than 
thie  blank  paper.  '  By  diese  means,  useful  learning  began  to 
be  generally  diftui^ed  through  Europe.  From  remote  anti* 
quity,  a  certain  mode  of  block  printing  has  been  known  and 
practised  among  the  Chinese  ;)but  which  bears  little  reftem- 
blance  .to  that  important  art  discovered  in  nlodem  £u« 
rope,  from  which  benefits  of  such  niagnitude  have  arisen  to 
mankindJ 

In  connexion  with  the  first  mode  of  printing,  if  we  con* 
sider  the  valuable  improvement  of  the  stereotjrpe,  in  idiich 
all  the  letters  are  correcdy  formed  on  the  face  of  oae 
solid  plate,  and  there  remain  unalterable,  we  cannot  but 
be  filled  with  admiration*.  The  invention  of  printing  is 
entitled  to  an  honor  second  to  none,  but  that  of  alphabetic 
writing.  .  ^ 

The  peifection  of  the  naval  system,  and  fhe  extensive 
multiplication  of  books,  have  given  a  proporticmal  difiusimi 
of  light  and  improvement  through  many  nations.  There 
seem  to  be  but  two  more  grand  improvements  necessaiy, 
in  order  to  place  mankind  on  that  footing  for  progress  m 


NMan,  fMoiophj  mA  vktae,  which  tbtir  tzalted  powen 
and  6iovltM  mi  immortal  natures,  demaiuL  Th^  aro 
imiTcnial  peace,  and  a  imivenal  tenguage* 

1.  Uoindraal  peace.  Altbou^  this  idea  iacoDunonlj  re- 
ceived bj  Chris^ana  aa  a  matter  of  faith,  and  by  mainr  o&en 
aa  a  f^roondkas  tiieoiyy  yet  it  aeema  capable  of  4leMnce  ou 
tha^prmeq^leaef  reason. 

'  It  is  generally  said,  thai  a.  man  wants  but  to  understand 
his  own  intM!est,  in  Order  to  pursne  it*.  And  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  .that  the  bulk  of  mankind  need  only  to 
understand  ^eir  true  interest,  in  order  to  revolt  from  the 
idea  of  war,  with  utter  abhorrence.  Look  over  the  his- 
tory of  wars  and  see  for  whos^  benefit  they  have  been 
undertaken,  and  carried  on.  /  They  have  been  generally 
waged,  to  gratify  the  passion,  and  carried  on  to  support  the 
Arones,  of  die  most  barbarous  and  detestable  tyrantsy^Read 
the  history  of  Aleamder's  wars.  For  what  dui  his  soldiers 
ondeigb  mtolerable  hardships  imd  indescribable  jdangers, 
aot  to  gratify  his  insatiable  ambition?  When  such  as  es- 
caped xamage,  had  answered  his  purposes,  covered  with 
scars,  and  £aUed  by  toils,  they  wore  cast  off,  as  a  worn  out 
dioe,  or  tattered  garment,  and  consigned  to  oblivion.  The 
aaasa  may  be  said  of  most  other  great  conquerors.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  urped,  that  war  fum^hes  empleyment  for  men. 
80  does  robbeiy,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  crime. 
•And  ocif^  such  A  reflection  as  thip,  to  lie  against  Divine 
Providence  T  Can  we,  for  a  momei^  ii^urmise,  that  men  are 
thrown  into  audi  a  condi^on  here  on  eartbu  as  to  have  no 
ether  meow  of  si]rf>8iBtence,  than  scheme^  for  ihe  destrpc- 
tion  of  eak^  other?  God  fbrlMd !.  Tliia  argument,  in  ^vor 
of  war,  is  an  insidt  upon  the  Creator,  who  has  said,  Thou 
s&ott  nii  kitt.  It  is  ako  sometimes-  said,  that  war  i&  neces- 
sary to. dimini^  population-;  pnd  Uiat  otherwise  the  world 
would  not  hold  .or  support'  mtoikind..  Must  then  mankind 
become  worse  than  wild  beasts,  and  cruel  as  devils,  in  order 
to  disburtfaen  die  world  of  its  supernumerary  inhabitants, 
and  diin  ike  ranks  of  society?    • 

Ho  wl^  has  made  man  and  given  him  the  earth  for  his 
habitadon,  intended  it  for  his  support,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt/titat  could  peace  beco^ie  permanent  and  universal, 
dM  arts  of  peace  wotdd  so  flourish,  that  the  earth  would 

*  *  It  if  fery  far  from  beinff  true,  th»t  men  htve  genenlljr  portoed  their 
•WB  beet  interest,  af  Ikr  as  tbey  hafe  onderitood  it.--JML 
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•npport  flMV^  mOliMMS  ten  it  now  doM  Hiffntindt )  th* 
whole  earth  wouMi  at  length,  become  «  gardeoy^ 

Before  die  globe  didiud  aequire  moit9  inhnHaatS)  than 
it  could  siq^rt)  Almig^^  ProvideBcey  evei^  et  band,  and 
all  whose  course  is  mafked  widi  equal  wisdom  and.  bi»evo- 
lence,  would  help  os  to  asekition  of  tfabdiAcu^^in  a  way, 
of  which,  \a  our  present  bewildered  stale,  we  can  form  no 
epnception. 

2.  Thei^aasii^ggestedbyLeflmits  and  many  others,  of 
a  universal -language,  or  as  some  have  styled  it,  a  langmtge 
.  of  then^^,  would  probably  result  ih>m  univerBal  peace. 
/  To  the  hostility*' of  nations,  may  be  reasonably  imputed,  in 
a  great  measure,  Aeir  drversity  o^  languages,  customs  ana 
manners.  /  Br  ihese,  they  are  dividMl  as  by  walli  ef  im- 
measuralfle  height,  and  kept  stnmgmi  to  each-  oth^. 
They  cheikh  not  ddy  personal  animosities,  higt  eren  an 
aversion  to  each  other's  religion,  politics  and  karraiig. 
Could  the  v^  be  removed  from  human  reason,  and  iSe 
true  light  of  philosophy  shine,  mexk  would  learn  to  respect 
one  another,  and  national  prejudices  would  vaiysb  awat. 
Then  also  the  prospects  of  pleasure  and  advantage,  resut* 
ing  from  a  more  intimate  union  between  nations,  wouk 
produce  numberless  schemes  to  facilitate  a  communication, 
which  could  only  be  rendered  comj^ete  and  universal,  by  a 
universal  language* 

That^ere  willbea^tten  language,  which  all  nations 
can  i^ad  and  understand,  is,  in  &ct,  a  thing  fhr  more  proba^ 
Ue  to  us,  than  it  can  be  to  a  savage,  who  never  heard  of  an 
alphabet,  or  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  w^-caM  rea^ng  and 
writing*  But  what  characters  and  combinaticms  will  com- 
pose tha^langoage,  some  future  Cadmus'  must  determine. 

In  tile  midst  of  the  gradually  increasmg  Hgfat  of  science, 
a  few  men,  in.  various  parts  of.  Surope,  seem  to  have  been 
-  able  to  tear  o%  at  once,  the  palpable  veil  of  dukness  from 
men's  minds ;  and- to  consume,  in  a  moment,  the  mighty 
masses  of  wood,  hay  and  stubble,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  hadbe^i  heaping  c^nm  sci^nce^  for  a  tiionsand 
years.  Thenamesef  EraimiusandGrotius  andPuffiuul^ 
merit  the  U^st  honor  in  die  iUustrious  list  <^  the  frithers 
^  literature*  /At  the  same  period,  Christopher  Cohimbus, 
a  native  of  G^noa,  planned  and  executed  ike  grmdest 
enterprise  ev6r  undertaken  by  man.y  From  bis  knowledge 
of  tiie  figure  of  tiie  g^dbe,  he  c<M[9ectured/ there  most  be 
^  *  OU}#r  PVHeihare  proMMy  iMid  a  pester  bfloeDM  thmi  t)ua.-**]BJr^ 


a  balancing  oontiodnti  to  operate  M  «  coturttcpeise  to  tiM 
old  one.  /         . 

J  For  ttveral  yean,  Columbus  petitioned  the  c^Hirts  of 
Europe  in  vaia/ At  t^Ogth,  A.  D.  1492,  he  wa«  furnished 
with  a  snail  squaoroQ  of  ships  bj  the  court  of  Sp9d^y  and 
coaunissioDed  to  ao  and  seek  for  the  new  world  in  the  west- 
em  pceany  Bntving  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  sea,  and 
the  mutinies  of  his  more  boisterous  and  tempestuous  sudlors^ 
he  performed  the  adventurous  v^jage,  and  discovered  Ame- 
rica*/  The  gratitude  of  Spain  rewarded  his  senrices  with 
chains  and  a  duQgeon ;[  and  mankind,  to  mend  ike  mattei', 
have  calM  tiie  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  he  discovered, 
u&Of  Americu8,a  Florentine  p3at*-about  as  much  entitled 
to  that  honor  as  Bamfield  Carew,  king  of  the  gjpsuds,  or 
Tangrolipiz  the  Turkish  Chiefbun.) 

We  have  now  given  the  reaaer  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
causes,  which  raised  the  qations  of  Europe  into  a  state  of 
improvemeot  and .  civilization,,  after  the  reign  of  darkness 
and  barbarity  for  so  many  ages.  It  now  only  remains  that 
we  consider  their  progress,  under  the  mora  auspicious  influ- 
otice  of.  science,  morality  and  religion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BRIBF  HISTORICAI.  TISW  OF  THB  KATIONS  OF  SUBOPS,  J^ROIC 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE 
JPRE8ENT  DAT. 

GERMANY. 

/  '  ^ 

^  DUBING  a  considerable  part  of  the  16th  centory,  Europe 

was  governed  by  monarchs,  whose  uncommon  abilid^ 
enabl^  them  to  improve  the  science  of  govenmienty' 
/  Charles  Y.  Heniy  YIII.  Francis  I.  and  Solyman  the  Mag- 
niiicenty  were  then  actors  in  the  great  drama,  of  which  all 
Europe' was  the  stage  ;  and  each  succeeding  year  held  op 
new  sc^es  to  the  politician,  historian  and  i^osopher. 
J  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  held  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many for  a  hundred  years,)  when  diey  were  rejected  by  the 
prinfces  of  the  empire,/aud  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia^was 
elevated  to  the  imperial  digni^.y  /Since  that  time,  the 
monarchy  has  been  elective./  Yarimis  fan>ilies  enjoyed  the 
dignity  ^' and  the  empire  was  constantly  engag^  ip  wam 


witn  France,  with  to  nortiieni  )»owers  of  Europe,  with 
the  pope,  or  vith  the  Turks.  /  By  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Maximilian'  in  1519,  the  German  throne,  at  that  time 
considered  as  the  first  among  die  rojral  dignitaries  of  Eu- 
rope, was  become  vacant.  /  Two  candidates  of  very  different 
but  equally  powerful  claims,  sought  the  succession ;  Francis 
^e  First,  kkig  of  France,  and  Charles,  king  of  Spain  and 
&e  Low  Countries.  WThe  proximity  of  France  to  Grermanyi 
the  high  inMitary  reputation  of  Frauds,  the  interest  he  had 
with  several  electors,  and  ins  edacity  Ibr  intrigue,,  induced 
him  to  hope  for  success.  / 

Charles,  who  by  iiis  accession  to  the  imperial  throne 
was  denominated  the  Fifth,  was  descended  firom  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  by  family  alliances,  was  the  most  powerfiil 
prince  in  modem  times.  Hia  Father  was  Philip  the 
Handsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  the  emperor 
Maxinniian.  The  paternal -grandmctiier  of  Charles  was 
tiie  daughter  of  Cfaaries  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and 
from  her  he  inherited  the  sovereignty  «f  Flanders  and  all 
the  Low  Counties,  flis  mother  was  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  whose  right  he  inherited  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  and  South  America. 

These  powerful  rivab  ende^oured  to  substantiate  theii 
claims,  and  press  their  pretensions  by  various,  and  indeed^ 
by  wei^y  considerations.  The  known  abilities  of  Fran- 
cis, as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  had  already  spread  his  fame^ 
and  added-  terror  to  the  arms  of  France.  /The  truly  vast 
resources  of  the  young  Sp«iisfa  monarch  seemed  to  point 
him  out,-  as  the  proper  person  to  sustain  the,  high  and 
important  charge  g£  governing  and  defending  the  German 
empire/  But  the  electors,  jealous  of  tiie  French  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fearing  on  ti^e  other,  the  extreme  youth  of 
Charles,  I  unanimously  determined  to  make  an  oiSsr  of  the 
imperial  crown  to  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxoiiy^  who  was 
sumamed  die  Wise./  The  refusal  and  reply  of  that  mag* 
nanimous  prince  on  so  interesting,  an  oecasi(m,  which  we 
copy  from  RussePs  Modem  Europe,  is  worthy  of.  a  place  in 
this  brief  sketch. 

/  "  In  times  of  tranqumity^'^  said  Frederic,  "  we  wish  foi 
an  emperor^  who  l^is  no  power  to  invade  our  liberties. 
Times  of  danger  demand  one,  who  is  able  to  secure  oui 
safety.  The  Tin^sh  amnes,  led  by  a  warlike  and  victorioue 
monarch,  are  now  assembling;  they  are  ready  to  pour  in 
opoi|  Germany  with  a  violence,  unknown  to  former  ege^ 
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Kevr  cQi^inietuws  caM  for  mm  cixp6£eats«  The  iiiip«ml 
•eeptra  must  1m  conlinkted  to  tome  hand  more  powerM 
ten  mine,  or  ^tmi  of  m^  other  German  prince.  We  pos- 
sees  neither  donunioaiay  nor  revenoefl,  nor  autfaon^,  ivhich 
might  enable  na  to  encounter  such  a  fonnidable  enemy* 
Recourse  nmai  be  had,  in  ^a  exigenc^y  to  one  of  the  n^ 
monarefaa ;  each  of  them  can  bring  mto  the  field  foreea 
sufficient  for  our  defenoe.  Bat  as  the  kmg  of  Spain  is  of 
C^^man  extraction,  as  he  is  a  mendber  and  prince  of  the 
empire  hy  tiie  territories  which*  descend  to  him  firom  his 
grandfather,  and  as  his  dominions  stretch  along  that  fix>ntier| 
which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  his  claim,  in  my 
opinion,  is  preferable  to  thatof  astranger  to  our  language, 
to  our  blood,  and  to  our  cotrntry.'/ 

^<  In  conseqpience  of  this  speech,"  conlfauies  the  same 
antfior,/<<  Charles  was«lectod.y 

As  we  now  have  before  us  by  fiur  tha  most  important 
period  of  Gennan  history,  we  shall  be  a  little  more  par« 
ticidar  in  giving  a  sketdi  of  the  reign  of  Oharies  Y.  This 
we  slMdl  do,  not  by  exhibiting  a  detail  of  eymits,  hut  by 
stating  a  few  of  the  leading  cSjects,  which  are  preiented  in 
die  histories  of  those  times.    And 

1.  The  first  object,  which  engages  the  attenticm  under 
Ais  reign,  is  the  riivalship  and  contention  between  Charies 
mad  Francis.  Of  this  there  is  scarceljr  a  parallel  to  be  found 
in  history.  Their  ambition  was  equal ;  and  the  resources 
and  abilities  of  each  were  Tciy  great,  but-  extremely  dif> 
ierent«  The  central  and  compact  situation  of  France  gave 
it  greatly  the  advantage  in  several  respects*  To  this  add, 
that  Francis  L  was  not  only  an  acconqplished  statesman,  but 
an  able  commander.  Hk  genius,  however,  bodi  civil  and 
military,  was  of  a  peculiar  cast ;  and  no  two  rivals  wove 
ever  more  comf^tely  difierent  /  He  was  brave,  .active, 
energetic  and  inipetuous;  thou^  at  tnnes  his  Ibnpetuosify 
betrayed  him  into  rashness./  He  manifested  greater  Abilities 
ki  extricating  himself  fi-om  difficulties,  into  idiich  his  hasty, 
l^nerous  and  credulous  temper  had  thrown  him,  than  Ins 
rival  did  in  gaining  advantages  over  him. 

/Charies  was  gloomy,  pkSding,  ami  in  dissimukti<m,  sel- 
dom surpassed.  /  But  the  distance  of  Spain  and  Germany, 
the  two  vast  machioes  he  had  to  manage  and  keep  in  order, 
and,  in  short,  die  distance  of  both  finom  the  Low  Countries, 
and  of  die  latter  fi*om  Austria,  consumed  his  time  and 
dc^aed  him  the  eelerity  necessaiy  to  war  and  cfHiquest 


Indeed  eA  ire  conmcler  attentivelv  ik  deetgnsi  wUeh 
Charles  accomplished  ia  n  long  atia  splendid  reign,  thej 
can  hardly  be  allowed  to  be  answerable  to  the  greatness 
and  vigour  of  his  genius,  or  resources,  t  In  his  wars  with 
Francis,  he  generally  had  the  advantage;/ and  the  famous 
battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign, 
seemed  to  c^wn  his  good  fortune  in  the  entire  ruin  of  his 
antagonist./ 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1525,  the  imperial  guards  en- 
countered FraHcis  at  Pavia,  near  the  river  Po,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Milan.  The  French  army  was  defeated  widi  great 
slaughter,  and  the  king  himself  made  prisoner. 

Charles  having  his  rival  and  implacable  ^leniy  now  in  his 
power,-  dictated  to  him  such  cimditiens  of  peace,  as  his  own 
haughty  and  craDy  policy  su^ested.  These  conditions 
Francis  signed,  in  (H'der  to  gain  his  Uberty,^  but  was  careful 
never  to  ful^. 

Though  the  vast  power  of  the  emperor  always  seemed  to 
give  lum  the  upper  hand,  yet  Francb  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
lefl.his  kingdom  hi  better  tiianJie  found  it  ;f  and,  indeed.  Ins 
able  and  vigorous  administration  laid  the  foundation  ibr  &e 
elevation  of  France  to  that  si^yblime  height,  to  which  she  has 
since  risen. ) 

2.  /The  second  leading  object  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. 
was  the  systematic  and  formidable  resistance  he  made  to  the 
Turkish  power ;  and  thk  was  by  far  the  most  fortunate  cir« 
cumstaace  of  his  reign.  /  The  Turks  had  become  truly  ter- 
rible to  all  Europe.  The  capture  o£  Constantinople,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Greek  empire,  altbou^  it  establisbed  their 
dominion  oves  the  finest  regions  of  the  globcy  swelled  their 
treasuries  with  incalculable  wealth,  and  gave  them  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  imperial  magnificence  and  luxury,  neither 
abated  their  courage,  activity,  nor  ambition.  Their  next  field 
of  glory  was  the  German  empire ;  and  Sotyman  the  Ma^- 
ficent,  BOW  on  the  throne,  seemed  every  way  equal  to  the 
greatest  enterfmse.    * 

Under  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Tuikidi  power  gained 
its  utmost  height  /  Solyman,  determining,  if  possible,  to 
excel  his  ancestors,  had  actually  planned  the  conquest  of 
Germany/  and,  as  before  stated^iiad  reduced  Hungary  and 
laid  siege  to  Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  German  empire^' 
The  dispcMsitioi)  of  Oharles  was  too  cool  and  contem[^ative 
to  delight  in  a  military  liie.  The* present^ call,  however, 
both  of  self-preservation  and  of  g^ry  was  ini 


^\ 


Chules  appeared  at  tiie  bead  of  an  arinj  answerable  to  bis 
own  greatnesS)  as  wdi  as  to  that  of  his  adversar/.  No 
force  BO  formidable  had  been  brought  into  the  field  against 
the  Turks,  'since  the  defeat  of  Bajazet  by  Tamerlane. 
These  annies  were  doubtless  composed  of  the  finest  troops 
in  the  world,  directed  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  that  uader  the  immediate  eye  of  two  of  the  greatest 
monarchs. 

These  two  consummate  statesmen,  however,  saw  too 
clearly  the  consequences  of  hazarding  a  general  battle. 
They  already  had  too  much  to  risk ;  and,  fi'om  the  event 
it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  wished  to  fight,  unlese 
pressed  by  necessity  to  tiiat  dangerous  measure./ On  the 
approach  therefore  of  the  imperial  army,  Solyman  prudently 
retired  into  his  own  dominions ;  nor  did  he  see  caiusc, 
during  the  life  of  Charles,  to  make  a  similar  attempt  upon 
Germany. 

•  The  immense  fabric  of  power  and  poHcy,  which,  during 
Charles's  reign,  Germany  presented  to  the  Turks,  in  fact, 
lepressed  tiiat  warlike  nation,  and  their  military  spirit  seemed 
k>  exj^fe  with  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 

3.  Charles  Y.  was,  at  heart,  no  great  fiwnd  to  religion, 
in  any  form,  especially  when  it  was  likely  to  interfere  with 
6is  favorite  schemes.  /He  was  much  fonder  of  an  earthly, 
than  of  a  heavenly  kingdom.  J  This  consideration  presents 
another  important  trait  in  his  reign.  For  notwithstanding 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  it  is  probable  the  Reformation 
could  not  have  been  set  on  foot  in  any  other  reign,  with 
greater  or  equal  prospects  of  success.  Charies  had  no  idea 
of  adopting  any^  new  religicm,  nor  did  be  want  very  much 
of  the  old.  He  was,  therefore,  an  enemy  toXiuther  and  the 
Reformation,  of  which  Luther  was  the  instrument  /  But  the. 
vast  schemes  of  policy,  in  which  his  mind  was  engaged/ 
left  him  no  room  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  suppression  of 
what  he  considered  as  a  religious  heresy.  He  therefore^ 
for  a  considerable  time,  left  Luther  and  his  adherents  to  the 
censures  of  the  church,  which  he  weU  knew  were  not  apt 
to  be  sparing,  especially  toward  those,  who  attacked  her 
corruptions. 

Luther  had   dared  to  erect  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign  pontiff,  whose  claims  and  abuses  of 
spiritual  power  were  equally  enormous;  |  This  he  first  did 
by  exposing  the  wickedness  of  the  sale  of  indu]gences.y 
Long  bef<M«  this  penod,^tfae  pope  had  claimed  the  power 
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and  right  df  pardomng  sin./  At  first  lie  gtanted  remissfoii 
lipon  confession  and  signs  of  repentance ;  but  these  teimi 
being  at  length  thought  too  cheap,  the  criminal  was  com* 
pelled  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  obtain  abeolution. 
From  sins  past,  the  transition,  by  a  little  refinement,  was 
not  difficult  to  an  anticipation  of  forgiT^ness  of  sins  to  come* 
This,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  soon  became  wtk  impor- 
tant and  very  lucrative  traffic  to  the  church.  Indulgences 
to  commit  sin  were  actually  sold ;  and  men  would  so 
cheerfully  pay  their  money  for  this  aiticle,  that  it  became 
a  principal  source  of  churclH^venue.  /  It  is  said  thac 
the  sale  of  indulgence  was  begun  by  Urban  11.  in  order 
to'  encourage  men  to  engage  in  the  crusades^/  In  the 
times  of  Luther,  it  had  arisen  tp  a  very  high  pitch ;  and 
the  various  provinces  and  departments  of  the  clmrch  werk 
actually  farmed  out,  and  the  business  reduced  to  a  regular 
system. 

From  censuring  this  practice,  whioh  for  tiie  enormity  of 
Its  wickedness  was .  perhaps  never  surpassed/  Luther  jn'o- 
ceeded  to  other  corruptions  of  Popery,  and  with  rapid  ^ 
course,  at  length  to  attack  the  whole  ^edmc  of  papal  power./ 
The  popularity  of  his  talents  and  the  force  of  truth,  seemed 
to  aid  die  purposes  of  Providence  in  his  exertions./^ His 
success  was  amazing.  Among  his  adherents  were  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  the  empire,  particularly  the  £lecjtor  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse./ 

WlSlst  the  pope  was  endeavoring  by  the  terror  of  hia 
spiritiial  thunders,  to  subdue  Luther  and  his  followers,  and 
render  them  obedient  to  his  will,  the  emperor  was  deeply 
engaged  in  far  different  schemes  ;  int^ftding,  however,  when 
he  should  have  leisure,  to  crush  the  Reformation,  at  a  blow. 
But  Charles  never  found  much  leisure  from  the  toils  and 
vexations  of  ambition ;  and  before  he  was  ready  to  second 
the  views  of  the  pope,  the  Reformation  had  taken  too  deep 
root  to  be  easily  extirpated. 

This  period  of  German  history  brings  to  light  one  of  the 
most  extr^iordinary  charactei^  of  modem  times.  /Maurice, 
marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  tendered  himself  con^ 
spicuous  by  his  formidable  resistance  to  the  power  of 
Charles  Y. -^le  essential  service  he  gave  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  the  dissimulation  and  duplicity,  with  which  ha 
accomplished  his  designs./  Having  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  Lumer,  he  became  acave  in  the  counsels  of  the  Protest 
21* 
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tanl  praiees ;  but  suddenly  cbanged  his  course,  and  entered 
into  tne  measures  of  the  emperor,  for  suppressing  the  Refor« 
mation.  This  new  coalition,  he  supported  ivith  a  high  hand, 
and,  after  ^  ^  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  succeeded  to  that 
principdity ;  at  the  same  time,  taking  the  most  active  and 
effectual  measures  to  ruin  the  Protestant  cause,  which  now,  to 
all  i4>pearance  became  desperate. 

After  having  gone  such  lengths,  as  to  gain  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  emperor,  he  again  suddenly  shifted  his  course, 
and  by  a  public  manifesto,  declared  himself  die  friend  of  the 
Reformation,  the  avenger  of  the  injured  princes,  whom 
Charles  had  stripped  of  their  dominions,  and  Uie  supporter  of 
die  ancient  Crermanic  constitution.  At  the  same  time,  march- 
ing with  a  powerful  army  toward  Austria,  he  .endeavored  to 
surprise  the  emperor,  as  he  lay  at  Inspruck  with  but  a  small 
£>rce.  )Charies  made  his  escape  over  the  Alps,  almost  un- 
attended. The  night  was  daik  and  rainy,  and  the  fugitive 
monarch  vras  obliged  to  ride  in  a  litter,  being  at  that  time 
afflicted  with  the  gout/ 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  histories  of  Germany 
for  a  detail  of  those  events,  which  compelled  the  emperor 
lo  abandon  aU  his  ambitious  projects.  He  found,  notwith- 
standing his  great  resources,  that  so  far  from  governing 
Europe,  he  could  not  even 'govern  Germany  according  to 
bis  desire.  (A  short  time  after,  this,  therefore,  at  the 
celebrated  peace  of  Passau,  Charles  fully  recognized  the 
claims  of  the  Protestants,  allowing  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  according  to^the  confession  of  Augsburgh  ;J 
and  the  government  of  Germany  recovered  the  state  in 
which  it  was  before  die  aggressions  of  Charles  Y.7  But  the 
most  humbling  stroke,  w^ch  he  received  from  Germany, 
was  the  refusal  of  the  electoral  college  to  secure  to  his  son 
Philip  the  imperial  crown;y  which  being  given  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  the  eyes  of  that  powerful  and  ambitious 
prince  were  fully  opened,  and  he  saw  the  object,  with 
which  he  had  long  flattered  himself,  of  a  mighty  and 
^orious  empire  in  his  own  line,  now  vanish  away,  as  a 
vain  illusion,  or  an  empty  dream.  An  empire,  like  those 
of  C3TUS,  Alexander  and  Cesar,  cannot  be  founded  by  the 
force  of  civil  policy.  It  must  be  the  offspring  of  war  and 
ccmquest.  As  a  statesman  Charles  was  great ;  but  among 
bis  rivals  and  enemies,  he  found  nearly  Us  match.  Henry 
Vin.  Leo  X.  Francis  I.  and  Solymanthe  Magnificent,  were, 
at  least  some  of  them,  not  much  his  inferiors.  ^  But  Maiu-ice, 


A  tma  wbQ  rose  up,  as  it  were  under  bis  shadow,  was  fiur  his 
superior  in  whatever  relates  to  an  acconipUshed  state^miaiy^ 
The  writer,  of  the  Histoiy  of  Modem  £urope  makes  no  he* 
sitation  to  assert,  that  ^.'  perhaps  no  prince,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, ever  discovered  such  deep  political  sagacity  at  so  early 
a  period  of  life ;"  nor  indeed  are  there  any  known  reasons 
for  preferring  his  poUtic^  to  his  mihtary  talents. 

Maurice,  having  efiectuallj  humhted  Charles,  restored 
the  Crennimic  constitution,  and  confirmed  the  religious 
liberties  of  Germany,  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  modem  Europe ; 
but  in  gaining  a  victory  over  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who 
had  for  some  time  infested  the  neighbouring  countries  with 
depredations,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

Divine  Providence,  when  it  determined  to  est^blii^  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  saw  fit  to  preserve  the  life  of  Lu- 
ther in  the  niidst  of  hb  enemies  and  surrounded  with  dangers. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  three  of  the  most  illustrious  defen- 
ders of  Protestantism,  were  cut  oiOfin  the  flower  4)f  youth,  in 
the  commencement  of  their  career,  and  when  they  seemed 
able  to  accomplish  the  most  important  and  salutary  changes ; 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and 
Henry  IV.  of  France, 

Charles  Y.  governed  the  most  extensive  empire  known 
in  histoiy.^  It  comprehended  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Italy  and  territories  in  America  larger  than'  all 
Europe.  Had  he  been  as  proiie  to  war,  as  some  men  have 
been,  it  would  seem  as  though  his  empire  might  have  been 
universal.  /  Charles,  however,,  in  the  fifly-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  astomshed  Europe,  by  the  resignation  of  all  his  exten* 
isive  dominions./  /  Grreat  as  they  were,  he  probably  re<» 
nounced  them  in  disgust,  because  he  could  not  make  them 
greater./  Indeed  the  first  rivals  of  his  glory  were  no  more* 
Henry  and  Francis,  his  youthful  competitors,  were  gone 
from  the  stage  of  action ;  his  favorite  schemes  were 
defeated,  and  forever  abandoned ;  and  we  may  conjecture, 
that  he  sickened  at  the  unsubstantial  enjoyment  of  power 
and  dominion. /He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St  Justus  in 
the  province  of  Estramadura  in  Spain,  {where  he  sp^nt  two 
6r  three  gf  his  last  years  in  philosophical  speculations, 
literary  pursuits,  sural  amusements  and  religious  devotions.  / 

*  The  Russian  empire  shoiild  undoul^feedly  be  excepted.— 1^« 


M  QtBUAftr, 

Butnoforeeof  resifiiatioiii  no  fbiikiof  rttmatdDg  eoM 
reconcile  hiifi  to  so  great  a  change ;  and  the  retrospect 
whether  of  scenes  of  grandeur  or  of  guilti  whether  of  falla- 
cioos  hopes  or  blasted  ambition,  proTcd  a  canker  to  all  his 
enjoyments,  covered  him  with  melancholy,  and  hastened 
the  dec9j  of  hb  health.  He  died,  A.  D.  1558,  in  die  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  of  the  va- 
nity of  human  ambition. 

/^During  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  die  German  empire  seem- 
ed to  be  at  its  utmost  point  of  elevation,  I  and  was  able  to 
preserve  a  loilj  and  menacing  attitude  toward  the  neighbor- 
mg  powers ;  so  that  even  the  grei^est  of  all  the  Turkish 
moharchs  was  willing  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  Charles  Y. 
radier  than  to  hazard  aconflict  with  that  powerful  prince ;  as 
already  noticed. 

Perhaps  no  nation,  for  the  space  of  twenty  centuries,  ever 
produced  more  good  soldiers,  or  underwent,  more  hard 
fitting,  dian  the  Germans^.  And  although  the  imperial 
iignity  of  Germany  has  been  regarded,  as  die  first  in  £u- 
Tope  ;7yet  the  essential  defects,  interwoven  in  the  fi^me  and 
constitution  of  the  Germanic  body,  have  rendered  it  weak, 
and  liable  to  decay  and  dissolution.*/  Since  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y«  its  importance  among  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe,  has,  for  the  most  part,  experienced  a  gradual 
decline. 

A  vacancy  in  the  imperial  throne  is  supplied  by  an  elec- 
toral college,  consisting  of  nine  electors,  viz.  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  die  Archbishop  of  Triers,  flie  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  Elector  of  Bohemia,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of  Palatine  and 
the  Elector  of  Hanover.  But  we  dan  say  little  more  of  the 
Germanic  body,'  iii  this  place,  than  that  it  consisted  of  about 
800  petty  princes,  who  are  almost  independent  in  their  own 
dominions.  Many  of  those  princes  are  proud,  poor  and 
oppressive ;  and  their  subjects  are  servile,  stupid  and  sub- 
missive.    The  German  empire  is  a  vast  unwieldy  body. 


*  In  the  year  1806,  Franeit  II.  retigned  the  crown  ef  the  Germui 
empire,  the  ancient  Germanic  body  waa  dissolved,  and  several  Ger- 
man states  united,  denominating  tbetnselves  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Of  this  Confederation,  Bonaparte  was  acknowled^d  the 
head.  In  the  year  1615,  after  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  a  ne# 
union  was  formed  amon^  the  states  of  Germany  under  the  Utle  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation.  Tliis,  however,  appears  to  be  veiy 
diflbrent  from  ths  former  imioB. — Ed* 


more  kept  ^ogethw  by  the  pressure  of  extmial  causes,  than 
bj  any  internal  principle  of  union. 

Cirennany  has  produced  vast  numbers  of  learned  and 
ingenious  men. '/  111  useful  discoveries  and  inventionsytheir 
pl6dding  and  iq>parent]y  heavy  genius,  has  peihaps  excelled 
that  of  every  o&er  nation  in  the  woiid* '  .But  it  is  ardently 
to  be  wished,  that  the  Germans  had  a  better  government, 
and  more  virtue.  It  is  evident,  that  essential  deficiencies 
in  these  important  respects,  have  long  been  undermining  their 
tottering  fabric,  and  have  si  last  brought  them  to  4)p  brink  of 
ruin. 

SPAIN.     - 


OF  the  hist^  of  Spain,  very  Uttle  notice  has  been  taken 
in  any  part  of  this  Compend.  yfhen  the  Roman  empire  %U 
in  pieces^ the  Spaniards  were  left  to  struggle  with  their  o^i 
vices  and  depravity  i/and  a  hard  struggle  it  was.  Neither  its 
history  nor  geograpny  is  very  well  known,  even  to  the  present 
day.  The  Gothic  and  Saracen  invasions  both  essentially 
af^cted  Spain ;  but  the  afiairs  of  Spain  were  very  little  con* 
nected  widi  those  of  Europe  in  general,  till  a  little  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  Y.  That  powerful  monarch,  inheriting  Spain 
in  die  right  of  his  inother,  and  G^tnany  in  that  of  his  grand* 
father  J  loi^  meditate  the  ambitious  project  of  universal  em- 
pire;  put/Providence  had  seated  on  the  thrones  of  the  other 
European  powers,  princefs  capable  of  penetrating  and  baffling 
all  his  designs./ 

Charles  V.*  after  having  for  many  years  involved  all 
Europe  in  war.  finding  &s  ambition  hkely  to  fail  of  its^ 
ultimate  object, :  abdicated  his  dominicms  to  his  son  Philip  lU 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries.  /  Philip  was  a  gloomy  bigot,  more*  fit  for  a 
mendicant  than  a  legislator  or  for  a  monk  than  a  mo- 
narch;/but  he  entered  on  his  public  career,  with  greater 
resources,  than  any  other  monarch  of  modem  times.  To 
render  his  reign  illustrious,  therefore,  by  some  grand 
exploit,!  he  determined  on  the  project  of  conquering  Great 
Britain/;  a  project,  which  has  often  originated  jon  the  conti- 
nent  To  this  measure,  he  was  impelled  by  two  motives ; 
/  first,  that  he  might  establish  his  own  power  and  fame  as  a 
conqueror/  and,  secondly,  that,  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
church,  he  might  take  vcHdgeaace  on  an  apostate,  heretical 


and  reprobate  nation/who,  stnee  tbB  time  ef  Heiuy  TUL 
had  rebelled  against  the  see  of  Rome. 

FhOipi  having  determined  on  his  important  ^iterprise, 
made  me  most  active  and  powerfbl  exertions.  The  ports  of 
Europe,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar^ 
resounded  with  naval  preparations.  At  length  a  fleet  was  put 
to  sea^pompooslj  stj^ed  the  InoimeMe  Jirmadaiofa^  almost 
sufficient  to  shade  the  British  ChanneL  /Thb  umada  earned 
not  oilly  a  great  army,  tbou^  sufficient  to  carry  off  England 
by  handfgIS)  but  a  multitude  of  priests,  holy  fiUhers,  confes- 
sors and  inqiusitors;/ together  wim  a  court  of  inquisition  com- 
plete, with  all  sorts 'of  engines  and  instruments  of  torture, 
belonging  to  that  hellish  tribunaL  With  these,  they  intended 
to  enter  upon  the  conversion  of  such  of  the  Engliish  people, 
as  should  escape  the  sword. 

A.  D.  1588,  as  the  armada  approached,  they  were  met  by 
the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Howard  and 
Sir  Frauds  Drake  ;  /and  the  Spamsh  ships  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  one  hundred  sail,  were  bumt^  sunk,  or  takeny'/The 
remnant  were  mostly  dispersed  and  lost  in  a  tempesty^a  few 
ff  them  in  attempting  to  make  their  escq>e  round  tl^  north 
ftf  Scotland,  were  picked  up,  one  by  one,  or  wrecked  on  the 
shoals  of  the  Orkney  or  Hebride  islands. 

[7^  /ii^nfiti<f(m.-4The  court  of  Inquisition  was  founded 
in  the  year  1204,  or  not  long  after  that  time.  }  To  Dominic 
de  Guzman,  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  the  erection  of  this 
extraordinary  court  is  commonly  ascribe.  /  He  was  bom  in 
ike  year  1170,  descended  fh>m  an  illustrious  Spanish  family. 
He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood ;  and  grew  up  the  most 
fiery  and  the  most  bloody  of  mortab.  Before  his  time,  every 
bishop  was  a  sort  of  mquisitor  in  his  own  diocese ;  but 
Dommic  contrived  to  incorporate  a  body  of  men,  |  independ- 
ent of  every  human  being,  except  the  Popes'/for  the  purpose 
of  ensnaring  and  destroying  Chnstians.  y  Having  succeeded 
in  his  diaboUcal  designs,  and  formed  a  race  like  himself,  first 
called  preachingy  and  then  Dominican  friars^  he  died  in  his 
bed,  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  worshipped  as  a  divinity ^/^ 
and  proposed  as  a  model  of  pie^  and  virtue  to  succeeding 
generations !/ 

The  inquisitors,  at  first,  had  no  tribunals  ;  but  when  they 
detected  heretics,  pronounced  sentence  upon  them ;  and  the 
secular  arm    was    always  in  readiness  to  execute.      But 
because  the  bishops  were  not  always  equally  zealous  and' 
cruel,  these  Dominicans  assiiaated  tlie  power,  and  proceeded 


^Af^hloodf  woiic,  HPith  mfbri&ted  ymht.  /tUs  order  liai 

erer  since  funushecl  the  world,  wkh  a  set  of  inquisitony 
compared  with  whom,  all  Ha&t  iiad  ever  dealt  in  tortures,  ia 
any  former  limes,  according  toBishop  Burnet,.  '*  were  mere 
bunglers." 
r  llie  e0brts  of  the  inquisitors  were  greatly  assisted  bjr 
[  Frederic  II.  Emperor  of  Germany/who,  in  the  year  1224, 
promulgated  from  Padua,  four  most  ferocious  edicts  against 
beretics.  ^  The  obiect  of  these  bloody  edicts,  was  chiefly  to 
destroy  tne  Waldense8,/who  were  denounced  in  them,  as 
guilty  of  M^  treason,  and  condemned  to  be  punished  with 
the  loss  of  life,  and  of  goods  ;  and  their  memory  to  be  ren- 
dered infamous. .  *  ' 
/Pope  Innocent  lY.  endeavored  to  establish  the  inqmsitioQ 
on  a  permanent  foundation.y/lt  was  every  where  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Dominican  friars./  But  many  of  the  most  po- 
pulous states,  that  were  subjected  to  the  see  of  Rome,  never 
permitted  the  establishment  of  the  tribunal  among  them.  In 
France, [it  was, early  introduced,  but  soon  afler  expelled,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  effectually  to  preclude  a  renewal  of  the  at* 
tempt./  Nor  has  it  been  alike  severe  ia  every  place,  intt 
which  It  has  been  introduced,  f  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  thia 
s^oui^e  and  disgrace  to  humanity  has  for  centuries  glared 
with  its  most  frightful  aspect  /  In  Rome,  it  has  been  much 
more  tolerable.  7  Papal  avarice  has  served  to  counterbalance 
papal  tyranny./  The  wealth  of  modem  Rome  has  arisen  very 
much  from  the  constant  resort  of  strangers  from  ail  countries 
and  of  all  denominations.  This  would  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  by  such  a  horrid  tribunal  as  existed  at 
Lisbon  and  Madrid. 

Exclusive  of  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  by  the  holy 
office,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the  inquisition  is  a 
school  of  vice.  ^/There  the  artful  judge,  ^wn  old  in  habits 
of  subtilty,  along  with  the  sly  secretary,  practises  his  cun- 
ning in  interrogating  a  prisoner,  to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy. 
Now  he  fawns,  and  then  he  frowns;  now  he  sooths,  and 
then  he  looks  dark  and  angry ;  sometimes  afiectis  to  pity 
and  to  pray,' at  other  times,  insults,  and  bullies,  and  talks  of 
racks  and  dungeons,  flames  and  the  damnation  of  hell. '  One 
while,  he  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sheds  tears, 
anid  promises  and  protests,  be  desires  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner;  but  would  rather,  that  he  would  turn  and  live; 
and  all  that  he  can  do,  he  will  do,  for  the  discharge,  and 
even    for    the    preferment,    of    his    imprisoned    brother. 


-M  SPAU{» 

A^A^hfr  whilci  he  diacorers  himself  an  deaf  as  a  rodt,  tim 
as  the  wind,  and  cruel  as  the  poison  ol*  asps. 

In  no  country,  nas  the  operation  of  this  dreadful  court  of 
spiritual  despotism,  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  Spain. 

/ Ine  court  of  mquisition,  although  it  was  nol  the  parent, 
nas  been  the  nurse  and  guardian  of  ignorance  and  supers 
fltition  wherever  it  has  prevailed^  It  was  introduced  ^nt6 
Spain,  or  promoted  there,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  and 
^was  principally  intepded  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  Jews 
and  Moors,  who  had  been  converted,  or  who  pretended  to 
be  converted,  to  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Romey  Its 
jurisdiction,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews  and 
Moors;/ but  extended  to  all  those,  who  in, their  practice  or 
opinions,  differed  from  the  established  churchy^  In  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon,/ there  were  18 
different  inquisitorial  courts,/ having  each  its  counsellors, 
termed  apostolical  inquisitorsy  its  secretaries,  Serjeants,  and 
other  officers;  and  besides  these,/ there  were  20,000 
yamt/iart /dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom, /who  acted  as 
spies  and  mformers,  and  were  employed  to  apprehend  al 
suspected  persons,  and  commit  them  for  trial,  to  the  prisons, 
which  belonged  to  the  inquisition.  /  By  these  familiars, 
persons  were  seized  on  bare  suspicion,  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  established  rules  of  equity,  ihey  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, tried  and  condemned  by  the  inquisitors,  without  being 
confronted,  either  with  their  accusers,  or  with  the  wit- 
nesses, on  whose  evidence  they  werp  condemned.  The 
punishments  infiic^d  were  more  or  less  dreadful,  according 
to  the  caprice  and  humoi*  of  the  judges. /'The  unhappy 
victims  were  either  strangled,  or  committed  to  the  flaiQes, 
or  loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  dungeons  during  Dfe — 
their  effects  confiscated,  and  their  families  stigmatized  with 
infamy./ 

/  This  mstitution  was,  no  doubt,  well  calculated  to  produce 
a  uniformity  of  religious  professions ;  but  it  had  a  tendency 
also  to  destroy  the  sweets  of  social  life ;  to  banish  all  firee* 
dom  of  thought  and  speech,  to  disturb  men'js  minds  with  the 
most  disquieting  apprehensions,  and  to  produce  the  most 
intolerable  slavery,  by  reducing  peraons  of  all  ranks  in  life 
to  a  state  of  abject  dependence  upon  priests ;  whose  inte- 
grity, were  it  even  greater  than  that  of  other  men,  thoudi  in 
every  false  profession  of  religion,  it  is  less,  must  have  pcen 
corrupted  by«  the  ancontroUed  authority,  which  flie^  wen) 
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^owed  to  6x^130.  (By  this  tribunal,  a  visible  chaoge  was 
wrought  in  thp  temper  of  the  people ;  and  reserve,  distrust 
and  jealousy,  became  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a 
^paniardy  It  confirmed  and  perpetuated  the  reigi^  of  igno- 
r^ce  and  superstition  i  inflamed  to  rage  ^eligion^^  bigotiy, 
and  bj  the  cruel  spectacles  to, which,  in  the^  execution  of  its 
decrees,  it  .%miliarized  the  people,  it  nourished  in  them,  that 
precious  spi/it,  which,  in  the  Ketherlands  and  America,  thev 
manifested  dj  deeds,  that  Ijiave  fixed  an  indelible .  rQproach 
upon  the  Spanish  name* 

Ai^thors  of .  nndoubted  credit  affirm,  and  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  that  millions  o(  persons  have  been  ruined  hy 
this  horrible  court.  Moprs  vfer^  banished,  a  milhon  at  a 
time.  Six  or  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  driven 
away  at  oncQ,  and  thei^  immense  riches  seized  by  their 
accusers,  and  distributed  among  their  persecutors  ; ,  while 
thousands  dissembled  and  professed  themselves  ChnstianSf 
only  to  be  harassed  in  future*  Heretics  of  all  ranks  and 
of  .various  denominations,  were  imprisoned  and  bpmt,  or  fled 
into  other  countries-  The  gloom  of  despotism  overshadowed 
all  Spain.  /  The  people  at  first,  reasoned,  and  rebelled,  and 
murdered  the  inquisitors ;  the .  aged  murmured  and  died ; 
the  .next  generation  fluttered  and  complained;  but  their 
successors  were  completely  tamed  by  education ;  and  until 
very  lately,  the  Spaniards  have  been  trained  up  by!  their 
priests,  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves, y  ,  _       . 

A .  aitnple  narrative  of  the.  proceedings  of  the  inquisition 
has-  shocked  the  world ;  and  the  cruelty  of  it,  has  become 
proverbial.  Npthing  ever  displayed  so  fully  to  tiie  eyes  of 
mankind,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  papal  religion.  Let 
us  hear  the  despriptioifi  which  Voltaire,  a-  very  competent 
witnesi^. "  gives  of  it,  /  "  Their  form  of  proceeding  is'  an 
infallible 'way  to  destroy^  whomsoever  the  inquisitors  wish. 
7he  prisoners,  are  not  confronted  with  the  accuser  or 
informer*  Nor  is  there  any  informer  or  witness,  who  is 
not  listened  to.  A  public  cphvict,  a  notorious  malefactor, 
an  infpvmous  person,  a  ^child,  are  in  the  hol^  ofiice,  though 
no  where  else,  credible  accusers  and  i/i^tnesses.  Even  the 
son  may  depose  against  his  father,  the  wife  against  her 
husbani'y  The  wretched  prisoner  is  no -more  made 
acquaintea  with  his  crime  than  with  hid,  accuser ;  and  were 
he  told  the  one,  it  might  possibly  lead  Mm  ,to  guess  the 
otlier.     To  avoid  this,  he  is  compelled,  by  odious  confmo- 
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ment  in  a  noisome  dmigeon,  where  he  never  seed  a  fiu^bal 
tiie  ^oHs,  and  is  not  permitted  the  ose  of  either  books  or 

Cm  and  ink— or  should  confinement  alone  not  be  si^ieient, 
» is  compelled  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  to  inform 
against  himself,  to  discover  and  confess  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,   of  ^diich  he  is  oflen  ignorant.    This  procedure, 
nnh^uti  of  till  ^e  institution  of  tins  court,  makes  the  ^dioie 
kingdom  tremble.    Suspicion  reigns  in  OTeij  breast   Friend- 
ship and  quietness  are  at  an  end.    The  brother  dreads  his 
brother ;  the  &ther,  his  son.     Hence  tacitumitj  has  become 
the  characteristic  of  a  nation,  endued  with  alT  the  viracity, 
^natural  to  tiie  iidiabitAnts  of  a  warm  and  fruitful. climate. 
/  To  this  tribunal,  we  must  lUcewise  impute  diat  pn^ound  igno- 
'  ranee  of  sound  philosophy,  in  which  Spain  lies. buried,  while 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  even  Italy,  bare  discorered 
so  many  truths,  and  enlai^ged  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 
Never  is  human  nature  so  debased,  as  where  ignorance  is 
armed  with  power. 

But  these  melancholy  effects  of  the  inquisition  are  a 
trifle  when  compared  with  those  pubHc  sacrifices,  called 
^JhUo  de.Fe,  or  Act  of  Faith,  and  to  the  shocking  barbaritief 
that  precede  tiiem.  !A.  priest  in  a  white  surplice,  or  a  monk 
who  has  vowed  meekness  and  humility,  causealiisfellow- 
creatures  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  a  dismal  dungeon.  A 
trtage  is.  erected  in  the  public  market  pkrce,  where  the 
condemned  prisoners  are  conducted  to  th^  stake,  attended 
widi  a  train  of  monks  and  religious  x^onfratemities.  They 
sing  psalms,  say  mass,  and  butcher  mankind.  Were  a 
native  of  Asia,  to  come  to  Madrid  upon  a  day  of  an  execution 
of  thb  sort,  it  would  be  impossible  fbf  him  to  tell,  whether 
it  were  a  rejoicing,  a  religious  feast,  a  sacrifice,  or  a  mas* 
sacre;  and  yet  it  is  all  these  toother!  The  kings,  whose 
presence  alone  in  other  cases  is  the  harbinger  of  mercy, 
assist  at  this  spectacle,  uncovered,  seated  lower  than  the  in* 
ouisitors,  and  are  spectators  of  ^eir  subjects  expiring  in  die 
names. '  -  *  - 

It  is  l>at  justice,  however,  to  say  that  many  Catholics  have 
abhorred  tins  infernal  tribunal  almost  as  much  as  the  Proteit- 
ants  themselves.     This  has  been  evinced  by  the  opposition^ 
made  to  it  in  various  countries. 

It  is  a  subject  of  thanksgiving  that  this  horrid  engine  of 
Satan  is  so  weakened  and  circumscribed  m  its  operations,  if 
mdeed  at  present  (1825)  rt  can  prq>eriy  be  said  to  have 
existence.] 


Esceptiag  this  cdebraled  expeditioiiyiPhilip  II.  did  Utfle 
during  his  iiigloriop^  reign,  but  murder  and  torment  the  Pro* 
testa^ts  in  the  Low  Countries. //Those  provinces,  at  length, 
revoUed  from  him,  erected  the  srtandard  of  liberty,  and,  liter 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  gained  their  freedom  and  indepen* 
.'  dence ;  which  thoy  maintained  with  digni^r  and  honor.y 
^  For  nearly  a  century,  they  disputed  tho  empire  of  the  sea 
witb-Britain.y  /But  they  no  longer  exist  aa  at  free  people* 
They  are  forever  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  the  French 
{Evolution.  /  '  .  '  .V 

Whiitever  shadow  of  liberty  existed  in  Spain,  was  obli- 
terated by  Charles  Y*  and  Philip  II. ;  and  their  successors, 
though  among  the  feeblest  of  princes,  reigned  and  Wran- 
nized  at  {Measure.  IVhen  by  the  policy  of  Louis  XI Y.  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  transferreid  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it 
served  i»ther  to  diminish,  than  to  increase,  the  importance 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  ^3ince  France  has  become  a 
repubUcf  under  th^  mild  administration  of  Napoleon,  Spain 
scarcely  dares  to  assume  the  style  or  attitude  of  indepeti- 
dence;  but  is  submissively  Waiting  to  receive  the  fra- 
lemal  emtnrace',  which  shall  forever  unite  her  to  the  great 
nation.''^ 

The  geography  will  perceive  Portugal  on  the  map  of 
Jlurope;  and  the  historian  will  find,  that  it  was  once  oi 

*  Front  the  iron  rnunp  of  the  IVench,  the  Spaniaii  were  delivered 
by  the  English  umter  LordWellingrton.  **  In  Jhe  year  1808  Ferdi^ 
Hand  YII.  oecame  king  of  Spafn,  in  con^qnence  of  nis  father's  abdi* 
eation.  He  was  soon  after  inveigled  into  Franee>  where  he  was 
deposed  and  miCde  prisoner  hy  Napoleon,  who  placed  his  own  brother 
Joseph  .upon  the  S;>anii^  throne.  A  general  revolt  of  .the  Spaniards 
ensued.  The  British  supported  tnem  with  numerous  amnes;  and 
after  various  success,  the  French  were  fipaUy  ea^Ued  from  the  pen- 
insula in  1813.  In  1814,  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and 
proceeded  to  persecute  the  patriots,  who  had  assisted  ia  his  restora- 
iion.  After  six  years  of  oppression  and  misgovemmeot,  a  revolution 
was  happily  effected  in  18^,  and  a  free  constitution  established. 
Spain  is  now,  therefore,  a  limited  monarchy.  It  will  not  be  surpri- 
sing, however,  if  another  revolution  shoQlu  soon  -plunge  and  bury 
her  in  the  dead  sea  of  despotism.*  Still  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  germ 
of  liberty  has  taken  root  m  that  country  never  to  be  eradicated." 

The  above  quotation  is  taken^  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  from 
the  admirable  Atlas  of  Lavoinie,.lately  published  with  ffreat  additions 
and  improvements  by  M.  Carey  and  Sons ;  a  work,  Uiat  does  very 
great  honour  both  to  the  authors  and  to  the  publishers. — Ed, 

*  This  has  actually  come  to  pass  nnoe  the  insertion  of  the  abotc 


Rome  consequence  as  an  independent  e^ite*  '  Its  present 
insignificance,  however,  and  its  genera?  dependence  on 
its  more  powerful*  neighbors,  render  it  not  worth  our 
while  to  notice  its  history,  in  this  very'  sureory- survey  of 
nations. 

The  readeikwill  indulge^  us  in  a  few  reflections  on  the 
history  of  Spain,  before  we  quit  the  subject  It  is  idlowed 
by  all  geogmphers,  that  Spain  possesses  a  most  delightful 
climate  and  productive  soil.  "  No  nation,"  says  Guthrie^ 
*'  owe  so  much  to  nature,  and  so  little  to  industry  and  art, 
for  their  subsistence,  as  Spain."  They  have  scarcely  aAy 
winter.  Their  summers  are  long  and  delightful.  Their 
lands  produce,  and  almost  spontaneously,  all  the  substan- 
iials,  as  well^as  the  luxuries  of  life.  Nature  see^ms  to  have 
designed  it,  as  one  of  the  most  charming  countries  in  the 
world.  '  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
noblest  oceans  and  seas-^— has  excellent  harbors,  and  pos- 
sesses, both  internally  and  externally,  every  natural  advan- 
tage, which  a  nation  could  wish. 

^  But  what  is  Spain  at  this  day?  What  are  its  inhabitants, 
its  government,  and  its  character^  '  Its  population  is  t^ ; 
its  inhabitants,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  travel- 
iors,  are  a  poor,  lazy^  idle,  dirty,  ignorant -race  of  almost 
fiemi'ssavages.  Their  gd^emmen^  though  despotic,  is  weak ; 
and  their  name  and  character,  as  a  nation,  are  contemp- 
tible. '  " 

This  degraded  state  of  the  nation,  may  be  principally  at- 
tributed to  the  gold  and  silver,  extoitcd  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.^  By  an  abundance  of  those  precious 
metals,  these  people  were  aggrandized^  corrupted,  inebri* 
ated  €md  undone.  When  they  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  it  was  discovered,  that  the  bgwels  of  the  earth  contained 
such  inexhaustible  treasures,  they  thought  no  object  worthy 
of  their  pursuit  but  gold  and  silver,  and  of  consequence, 
soon  became  dependent  on  their  neighbors  for  every  article 
of  commerce,  ^ith  these,  they  rewarded  and  enriched  the 
industrious  nations  arou&d  them,  and  became  themselves 
poor,  proud  and  dependent.  .        ,  . 

.'By  the  same    means,  the    Spahish  colonies  iri  South 

America  were- ruined. ,    In  imitation  of  their  mother  cpun- 

—       '    ■  -  , 

*  Had  the  Spanish  been  enliprhtancd  ProtestuitSi^there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  efiects  of^gold  upon  them  would  have  been  sb 
dreadful,  if  ay,  thej^il^ht  have  been  all  that  the  British  are  now- — 
Ed,' 


tiy,  iSb/ey  despised  ^ve^  pursuit,  but  that  of  digging  up  the 
smnipg  ore.  They  despised  agriculture ;  diey  neglected 
commerce  ;  they  disregarded  every  art  and  every  science, 
but  that  of  getting  the  precious  metals.  And  what  are 
they  npw  1  They  are  Spaniards,  Indians  and-  mongrels. 
They  may  revolt  from  Spain  a  thousand  times  ;  yet  if  they 
do  not  revolt  from  her  character  and  conduct,  and  alter 
their  own,  it  will  do  nothing  for  them.  Mirandas  may 
^revoluttpoisie  them;  but  if  they  become  not  a  laborious, 
industrious,  agricultural)  commercial  people,  they  will 
only  be  transmuted  from  bad  to  worse  j  it  will  avail  them 
nothing. 

How  different  from  their  conduct,  was  that  of  the  British 
colonies,  now  the  United  States  !  They  had  no  mines  of 
silver  aqd  gold.  They  had  before  them  the  boundless.forest 
of  an  uncultivated  continent,  and  beneath  th^ir  feet,  a  pro- 
ductive soil,  which  they  encountered  with  persevering  indus- 
try. The  forests  melted  away ;  the  lands  were  cultivated ; 
Iho  people  becanoe  numerous,  posperous  and  powerful ;  and, 
ii^  less  than  two  centuries,  the  country  has  become  the  most 
l^urishing  and  happy  in  the  universe*. 
/  Spain  hsLS  tad  tbe  advantage  of  very  few  men  of  uncom- 
mon learning  or  genius.  The  revival  of  literature  was  less 
beneficfal  to  her,  than  tp  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  ,^  ^he 
can  boast,  indeed,  of  a  Tostatus,  said  to  be  Uie  most  Volu- 
minous theological  witer,  that  ever  wrote ;  /but  his  writings, 
it  is  also  said,/are  remarkable  for  nothing,,  but  their  buU: ;/ 
and  are  shown  as  a  prodigy,  consisting,  if  we  mistake  not,  of 
above  fifly  l^olumes  in  £6Bo.  j  Crushed  beneath  the  double 
tyranny  of  kings  and  priests,  the  arts  and  sciences  could 
never  nourish  in  Spain.  There  the  gloomy  i^ign  of  super- 
stition is  seen  at  fu]l  length ;  and  without  any  check,  has 
displayed  all  its  horrors.  /  As  to  the  people  of  Spain,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  how  'soon  they  chai^  masters.  Their 
condition  can  scarcely  be  Worse ;  nor  indeed,  is  it  likely  to 
be  made  better. 
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CHAPTER  VL     ' 

» 

COjrTUIUATIOjr  of  THK  TIEW  of  KUROFB,   9INCB   THB   COM- 
MXNCEMXKT  OF  THK   SIXTKENTH   CERTyRT. 

FRANCE. 

^TO  every  englishman.,  and  to  eveiy  AmeriCan^^the  his- 
tory of  France,y^ext  to  th  it  of  England,  is  by  far|  the  most 
important  of  any  £urope^  history./The  French,  for  many 
ages,  have  been  a  brave,  polite  and  scientific  people^Since 
the  times  of  Charlemagne,  and  cspeciaUy  since  the  reign  of 
Francis  I*  /the  power  of  France,  its  central  situation  and 
profound  policv,  have  given  it  an  extensive  connexion  with 
all  the  principal  concerns  of  Europe/ 

For  the  long  period  between  the  ninth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  t^e  fortunes  of  France,  like  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  were  fluctuating  and  unsteady.  At  each  return  of 
prosperity,  however,  they  rose  higher  on  the  general 
Bcale,  and  gained  a  more  comnmiiding  situation. /in  the  first 
oart  of  the  fifteenth  century,  rHeniy  V.  of  En^limd,  con- 
quered France,  and  received,  in  raris,  the  iealtyof'tho 
French  nobility,  and  the  crown  of  France  seemed  apparently 
confirmed  to  mni  and  his  posterity.  ^  But,  Henry  dying  in 
the  34th  year  of  his  age,'  the  valof  of  the  celebrated  niald 
of  Orleans  restored  the  drooping  afiairs  of  France/sevtled 
the  crown  firmly  on  the  head  of  Charles  Vlli  and  ynt^n 
ten  years  from  her  bemg  a  British  province,  she  was  agoLi 
independent,  more  powerful  than  she  had  ever  been,  aiCCk 
nearly  able  to  conquer  Britain,  then  governed  by  Henr)* 
YL  the  feeblest  and  most  miserable  of  idl  the  Englidli 
monarchs.  I 

In  virtue  of  tiiat  Conquest  by  Henry  V^  the  kings  of  JEng- 
kmd  have  since  pompously  styled  themselves  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland.*  I 

Francis  I.  though  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes 
of  bis  time,  spent  a  long  reign  in  planning  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion, which  proved  abortive — ^in  wars,  generally  unsuccess- 
ful, and  in  artful  and  tedious  negotiations,  at  which  he  was 
a  match  for  any  of  his  cotemporaries.     Disappointed  in  his 

*  The  British  king  is  now  styled,  <<  Sjng  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Failh,  and  so  forth.''— Ed. 
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'lopes  of  bemg  elected  emperor,  of  Gemanj,  his  whole  Mfe 
wad  a  scene  of  rivalship  with  Charles  Y.  the  successful 
.caxididate  for  that  high  dignity.  The  slow  and  sullen  tem- 
per of  Charles,  his  cool  and  profound  thought,  und  his  Bna 
and  even  courage,  always  gave  Inm  the  advantage  of  Fna^ 
iis,  when  in  projecting,  there  was  danger  from  ike  undoe  in- 
fluence of  passion,  or  when  in  action,  there  was  danger  firoifl 
temerity. 

In  the  course  of  their  contentions,  which  were  perpetually 
embittered,  by  personal  ammosity,  and  which  could  only  end 
with  life,  Francis  unfortunately  became  Charles's  prisoner. 
A.n  advantage  so  great  and  decided  as  t^,  would  foreve^ 
have  ruined  almost  any  prince  but  Ftancis.  In  the  true 
spirit  and  character  of-a  Frenchman,.  Francis  bore  this  cala- 
mity with  a  more  equal  mind,  than  most  men  bear  prosperity ; 
and  he  soon  gained  his  freedom.  By  an  address^  whic^h  few 
monarcbs  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  iban  himself, 
he  wound  his  tortuous  course  out  of  a  labjnrinth  of  difficul- 
ties, and  found  himself  able  once  more  to  look  hb  powerful 
liyal  in  the  face. 

I  It  is  an  imcommon  case,  that  Francis,  notwithstanding  his 
numerous  misfprtunes  and  the  failure  of  most  of  his, favorite 
schemes,  lefl  his  kingdom  at  his  death,  far  more  powerful, 
prosperous  and  respectable  than  he  found  it./  It  was  his  lot 
to  contend  with  very  potent  enemies ;  but  Francis  wds  a 
m'vst  accomplished  prince.  Such  was  the  benevolence,  the 
ami^bleness,  the  urbanity  of  his 'mind  and  character,  that  his 
courtiers  loved  hiip  as  abroUier ;  and  his  subjects  in  general, 
revered  and  respected  him  as  a  father.  His  more  powerful 
rivals  merited  far  less  of  their  subjects,  ^d.emoyed  their 
affections  fiur  leps,  tium  he  did.  It  is  the  remark  of  an  ex* 
cellent  historian,  that  the  reputation  and  fame  of  Francis 
have  risen  in  proportion,  as  diose  who  came  afler  him  h^d 
opportunity  to  perceive  the  perman^it  benefits,  his  admini- 
stration conferred  on  his  people. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  speak  distinctiy  of  the  kings  of 
France ;  it  being  the  .design  of  this  brief  survey,  merely  to 
convey  to  the  young  reader,  a  general  idea  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress and  character  of  nations.  There  is  one  event,  ho^m 
ever,  in  the  succeeding  reigny;  which  renders  it  proper  to  call 
up  the  successors  of  Fnmcis  to  view.     .         ^ 

Francis  L  was  succeeded  by  his  son  'Henry  II.  who  was 
a  prince  not  unworthy  of  the  character  of  his  illustrious 
father.     His   wars  with  Germany,  were  generally  more 
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wm  neMM  than  tbote  of  his  predeceMor,  whose  hostile  tern- 

.  per  towards  that  neighboring  power,  Jie  bad  largely  imbibed. 

/  This  prince  took  Ctdais  from  the  £iiglish ;  since  which  time 

the/  have  had  no  footii^  in  Fiance*/  tie  was  lulled  at  a 

toumament  bjr  count  Montgomeij,  A.  D.  1559* 

The  histoiy  of  Fraace,  from  this  pmod,  till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIY.  conuBonlj  catted  the  .^tigiif tan  agt  of  France, 
opens  an  interesting  scene  of  policy,  chicanery,  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  cmelty^  and  braveiy,  with  some  virtue*  Several 
great  fiunilies  aivi  illustrious  characters  rose  into  public 
view.  The  houses  of  Guise,  Conde  and  Bourbon  became 
celebraled  through  £urope ;  and  by  their  intrigues  and 
conspiracies,  Influenced  not  only  the  French  government, 
but  shook  its  throne,  and  governed  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  Protestant  religi<m  had  made  great  progress  in  France, 
and  being  espoused  by  many  vety  powerful  men,  persecu- 
tions terminated  in  civil  wars,  and  in  some  of  the  most  horrid 
seenes  of  blood  and  ouelty,  recorded  in  history.  /The  hor- 
K>rs  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthidoniew's  day,  August  24, 
1572,  exceed  all  the  powers  of  description./ 

\MaMQcrt  of  St  Bor<Ao2otiieto'«.^-Charles  IX*  the  French 
cingyhad  gained  the  confi<lence  of  )the  Protestants,  ot 
I  HugotnotaJhy  caressing  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner^ 
The  more  ^  eflectually  to  secure  this  confidence,  and  to 
entangle  ^eir  leaders  in  the  snare  laid  for  them,/X)haries 
offered  his  sister  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of 
Kavarre/  Admiral  de  Goligny,  the  prince  of  >  Conde,  and 
all  the  considerable  nobility  assembled  in  Paris,  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials.  The  queen  or  Navarre  was  poisoned  by 
orders  of  the  court,  and  the  admiral  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  an  assassin.  Tet  Charles,  redoubling  his  dis- 
simulation, was  still  able  to  retain  the  Hugonots  in  their 
security,  till  on  the  eveningr  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  a  few 
days  afler  theii*  marriage, /the  signal  was  given  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,|for  a  general  extermination  o£  the  Protes- 
tants. Charles,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  beheld  from 
a  window,  this  horrid  massacre. /He  greatly  incited,  the 
fury  of  the  Catholics,  by  firing  himself  upon  the  Protes- 
tants, and  cr3ang  £t2/,  Jbt^y^-^Persons  of -every  condition,  age 
and  sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  Protestantism,  were 
involved  in  an  undistinguished  ruin./  The  streets  of  Paris 
flowed  with  blood.  Such  was  the  rage  of  the  nuurderers, 
that  not  satisfied  witl^  exterminating  Hfo,  they  exercised 
the  most  licentious  barbarity  on  the  bodks  of  the  dead* 
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/  About  five  hundred  gendemen  and  men  of  distioction-per* 
ished  in  this  massacre,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  of  inferior 
condition./  Orders  were  instantly  despatched  to  all  the 
provinces  for  a  general  execution  of  the  Protestants.  A 
like  carnage  ^nsued  at  Rouen,  Lyons,  Orleans  and  several 
other  cities./  Sixty  thousetnd  Protestants  v are  supposed  to 
have  been  massacred  in  different  parts  of  France.\/At  Rome 
and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  .of  St.  Bartholomew's  was  the 
subject  of  pubUc  rejoicings,  j  Solemn  thanks  Were  returned 
to  God,  for  its  success,  under  the  name  o£the  triumph  of  the. 
church  tnUitant.  I  Among  the  Protestdnts,  it  excited  iycredi- 
ble  horror ;  J  a  striking  picture  of  which  is  drawn  byf  Fene- 
lon,  (the  French  am^sador  at  the  court  of  England,  in 
his  account  of  his  first  audience  after  that  barblurous  trans* 
action;  W  A  gloomy  sorrow,"  «ays  he,  "  sat  on  every  face; 
silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  throu^  all  the 
chambers  of  the  royal  apakment ;  the  ladies  and  courtiers 
clad  in  deep  inourning.  Were  ranged  on  each  side  ;  and  us 
I  passed  by  them,  in  my  approach  to  the  queen,  not  one 
bestowed  on  me,  a  favorable  look,  or  made  the  least  return 
tomj  salutations.']]  ^ 

/^The  Protestants  were  led  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  anjd 
tne  Catholics,  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated personages,  as  well  as-  able  commanders,  of  their 
time.  '  Rivers  of  blood  were  shed ;  and  all  the  resources  of 
A  great  and  numerous  people  Were  exhausted  in  various 
struggles  ;  while  it  still  seemed  doubtful,  whether  the  scale 
wouM  turn  in  fatour  of  Protestantism  or  of  Rome.  Murders, 
assassinations,  massacres  and  plots  of  every  kind,  filled 
every  comer  of  France  With  terror;  the  blackest  atrocities 
incrimsoned  the  whole  nation  with  guilt,  and  rendered  if 
'<  a  land  of  blood."  The'  german  princes,  t^e  pope^  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  England  were  active,  by  their  emissaries, 
iathis  scene  of  horror,  and  abetted  each  party,  as  interest 
r  inclination  prompted./ 
In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  the  celebrated  Heniy 
lY.  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  /He  gained  that  lof^ 
eminence,  by  making  his  way  through  numberless  impedi- 
mehts.  Among  rakny  expedients,  he  resorted  to  one» 
which  the  politician  may  justify,  but  which  the  impartial 

►  narrator  of  truth  <;annot  mention  without  disapprobation. 

J  He  >  abjured  the  Protestant,  and  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  the  only  step,  W^ich  could  advance  him  to  the 
throne ;  A  in  which  feint,  he  iieeiQs  to  have  followed  the  ex« 
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smple  of  the  celebrmted  Maurice ;  and  be  reeemWed  hm 
BO  leaf  in  hia  untimely  death.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
pious  fraud;  since  it  is  generally  believed^  that  he  never 
altered  his  sentiments  concerning  religion;  and  that  he 
still  determined,  as  soon  as  opportunity  should  present,  to 
favor  and  e8td>ii8h  the  Protestant  cause.  But  Providence 
seems  to  have  determined,  that  this  unhappy  country,  so 
deeply  polluted  by  the  blood  of  innocence,  should  never  be 
purged,  but  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty. 
.  As  of  the  illustrious  Henry  Y.  of  £ngland,  so  of  Henry 
I¥.  of  France,  we  can  onfy  conjecture  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  a  long  reign,  by  the  brilliant  exploits, 
which  he  performed  in  a  very  short  one*f-by  the  amazing 
energy,  which  he  manifested-^by  the  comprehensive  views 
•*^y  the  amiableoess,  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of.  mind, 
be  displayed,  in  so  short  a  career. 

'  Henry  applied  himself,  with  wonderfi|l  address,  to  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  especially  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  In  these  important  and  benevolent 
pursuits,  Jie  was  aided  by  the  celebrated  duke  of  Sully,  the 
ablest  statesman  of  his  time.  /  In  1598/ he  published  the 
fiunous  edict  of  Nantz,/which  gave  free  liberty  of  con- 
science to  the  Protestants,  ;aiul  allowed  them  in  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  their  religion/ .He  encouraged,  or  httber 
Ibuiided,  the  silk  manufactories  in  France. 

This  illustrious  prince  was  assassinated  in  his  chanot, 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  ial610,  by  a  wretched  enthusiast, . 
whose  name  should  nevw  have  polluted  the  page  of  his- 
tory. 

/  The  eon  and  successor  of  Henry  lY.  was  Lewis  XIII. 
be,  by  the  aid  of  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Richlieu,'^ 
erushed,  at  once,  the  nascent  liberties  of  Franoe//He  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  conscience,^  deprived  die  Protestants  of 
every  privilege,  and  put  a  period  to  the  religious  strug^es, 
which  had  subsisted  for  nearly  a  century,  and  had  destroyed 
above  a  million  of  men.  /       , 

During  Richlieu's  ad^roinistratidn,  the  famous  Projtestant 
league  was  formed  among  the  Northern  Powers; /at  the 
head  of  whiph,  was  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden./  This  formidable  combination  in  lavor  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  which  severely  shook  the  Germai^  throne, 
originated  in  the  profound  policy  of  Richlieu,;the  very 
man,  who  had  persecuted  and  destroyed  that  cause  in 
France. 
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l%e  teign  of  Lewis  Xtn«  prepared  ftaaoe  ht  tlM  An. 
gustus  of  modem  tones. /He  died  in  1648,  and  left  as  Ihb 
successor,  his  son,  the  celebrated  Lewb  XIV.  then  in  Im 
minority.  The  kingdom  was  disturbed  and  torn  by  factions 
and  intestine  broils.  The  Prolestanb  gathering  strength  on 
the  death  of  Richlieu  and  Lewis,  were  headed  by  a  prince 
of  Conde,  far  more  cdebrated  than  the  former ;  and  the  0»- 
thblic$  were  led  by  the  truly  famous  marshal  Turenne.  The 
mother  of  the  young  king  assumed  the  administratioa  |  and, 
by  the  policy  of  Oardmal  Mazarine,  not  only  governed 
France,  but  was  able  to  manoeuvre  the  diplomatic  corps  of 
every  court  in  Europe. 

The  affairs  of  ^e  French  government  had  been  oonducted 
with  such  consummate  skill,  diat  Lewis  XIY.  ii^en  he  a^ 
sumed  the  reins,  fbund  himself  one  of  flie  most  absolute  mo- 
narchs  in  the  world.  Barly  to  his  reign,  he  had  tiie  discetw 
ment  and  good  fortune  to  appoint,  as  his  first  minister^  thi 
great  Colbert,  as  he  is  very  justly  Styled. 
/The  glory  of  France  has  been  essentially  omog^  to  thi 
abilities  and  virtue  of  a  series  of  ^at-men,  at  the  hehn  ol 
administration.  '/In  this  respect  it  is  probable,  that  no  o^rt 
nation  was  ever  iso  fortunate  as  France*  For  more  than  a 
century,  without  any  cessation,  the  reins  of  government 
were  holden  with  strength,  altabiKty,  dignity  and  wisdom. 
They  Vere  held  by  men  of  the  ^atest  genius,  the  most 
extensive  views,  the  clearest  fbresight,  and  greatest  regnlanty 
of  system ;  in  short,  by  men  of  the  utmost  gmndeurdnd  ele* 
vation  of  mind,  always  actipg  to  reference  to  the  sobtoaest 
views  of  national  prosperity*  and  greatness.  Such  were 
Sully,  Richlieu,  Mazarine,  Colbert  and  some  otiierti.  These 
thmgs,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  them  all,  without  some 
qualification.  Though  aiming,  aind  that  successfiiUy,  ^  na- 
tional aggrandizement,  3ret  some  of  their  measures  were  dic- 
tated by  a  degree  of  eruelty,  pride  and  toiustiee.  Which  cast  a 
mournfiil  shade  over  the  prospect-j-otherwise  splendid  and 
noble,  ahnost  beyond  mortal  perfection. 
/  Lewis  XIT.  aSded  hy^mch  powerfhl  men,  enjoyed  a  reign, 
long,  important,  and,  for  the  most  part^  glorious ;/ to  write 
the  Iristory  of  which.  Would  be  to  effect,  td  writ*  the  his- 
toiy  of  Europe,  during  Aat  period.  The  diplomatic 
science,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  begqn  by  his  predecessors, 
he  carried  on  with  a  much  higher  hwid,  and  probably  per- 
fected, i  He  found  me^ns  to  ffll  all  the  courts  iof  Europe 
witii  penetrating  eyes,   listenmg  ears,    sltittul  hands  and 
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nimUefMt  He  plotted,  negotiated,  uitriguMl»  deceivedy  «co 
ciyoled./ Men  wha  were  corruptible,  he  bribed ;  and  evev 
bouEfat  all  sudi^is  were  worth  his  money. 

mi  abundant  success  in  managing  the  concerns  of  £ng« 
Und,  can  scarcely  be  read  without  laughter,  or,  at  any  rate, 
without  admirttioa.  England,  at  that  time,  just  landed  from 
I  a  disastrous  Tojage  on  <^  the  tempestuous  sea  of  fiberty," 
/  was  govcmed  by  the  second  Charles Ja  prince  who  cared  for 
nothing,  but  his  pleasorea  and  debaudieries.  If  Lewis  found 
him  n&er  an  expensive  retainer,  he  also  foimd  the  unerring 
clue  to  manage  him  and  his  people*  Money,  disposed  cS 
with  diplomatic  skiU,  did  the.  work.  And  it  is  almost  incredi- 
bly that,  la  spite  of  all  the  virtue  of  EnglancL  Lewis  did 
actually  govern  both  parties  then  existing.  He  held  them 
both  in  his  baa4  at  once,  and  unsuspected  hy  them,  penetra- 
ted the  counsels, gained  the  confidence,  and  dictated  the  mea- 
aures  of  both. /%oth  whig  and  toiy  were  his  jtoolsyand 
w\oSie  he  urged  on  the  tyranny  of  the  court,  and  inflamed  the 
lawless  ambition  of  king  Charles,  he  blew  up  the  living  coals 
of  patrioCc  fire,  and  organized  a  most  extensive  conspiracy 
called  the  Rye^house  Plot ;  in  the  bo^bm  of  which,  he  formed 
a  still  deeper  plot,  tp  aa^assio^e  the  king,  and  revolutionize 
the  government. 

Into  these  dangerous  and  daring  schemes,  ho  drew  manj 
of  the  noblest  loids  of  England,  and  still  more  of  the  virtuout 
commons,  who  were  ready  to  sell  their  lives,  to  save  their 
country ;  but  who,  through  an  unlucky  mistake,  sold  theii 
consciences,  for  filthy  lucre.  Lewis  played  the  same  game 
in  several  other  courts  of  Europe,  and  p^colarly  in  Sweden* 
whose  fall  may  be  ascribed  to  French  seduction. 

The  elevation  of  France,  in  this  splendid  reign,  was  not 
more  conspicuous  in  her  foreign  relations,' than  in  her  internal 
circumstlances.  Lewis  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
patronized  men  of  learning ;  and  his  reign'  was  adorned  bv 
several  men,  whose' names  are  highly -respectable  m  the  re- 
public of  letters. 

Ambition  was  Hie  most  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character 
of  Lewis.  But  his  reign  was  marked  with  various  circum- 
stances of  injustice,  cruelty  and  impolicy.  /  The  most  noto- 
rious of,  these,  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nontz^  in 
1685,  passed  eighty-jsey^  years  before,  by  his  illustrious 
grandfiither,  Henry  IV*  Tins  was  httlo  better  than  a  law 
for  exterminating  the  Protestants.  /  They  fied  from  his 
4oii|iiiioi|8  m  such  n^ultitudes,  as  to  leave  many  places  with- 
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out  inhabitants.  They  carried  with  them,  into  other  coun- 
ixies,  and  especially  into  England,  the  arts  and  (Sciences.  He 
lost  his  ablest  artizans  and  mechanics ;  and  from  that  tiiA# 
and  that  cause,  England  gained  the  ascendency  over  France, 
as  a  manufacturing  country. 

But  the  lattOT  part  of  the  life  of  Lewis  XIY.  ^s  of  Chvle« 
y.  was  as  unhappy,  as  the  first  part  of  it  was  prosperous. 
His  greatness  could  not  ndse  him  above  adversity./  For  ten 
years^  he  experienced  the  bitterest  reverses  of  fortuneJ  The 
powers  of  Europe,  alarmed  at  his  overgrown  greatn^s,  and 
exasperated  by  his  pride  and  insolence,  formed  a  combination 
against  him.  Two  men  appeared  in  the  field,  who  were  able 
to  humble  his  vanitv,  and  rescue  Europe  from  his  oppression. 
/The  Austrian  armies  were  commanded  by  prince  EugenOi 
^  and  the  English,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  conunanders  of  modem  times,  and  thought, 
by  some,  never  to  have  been  excelled  in  any  age  or 
nationy^  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  and  cut  in 
pieces  whatever  force  Lewis  sent  into  the  field ;  they  took 
firom  him  most  of  hisL  conquests ;  they  entered  his  domi* 
nions  with  their  victorious  armies,  and  sprbad  a  terror  and 
constemauon,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Henry  Y.  In 
short,  they  shook  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  and  not  only 
humbleB  the  haughty  tyrant,  but  made  him  tremble  for  his 
crown  and  empire. 

This  desolating  war  was  closed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1715;  and  France,  by  the  preposterous  policy  of  the 
.  British  ministry,, was  saved  from  a  victorious  arm,  wtach 
seemed  able  to  have  recovered  and  re-established  the  claims 
of  Heniy  V.  and  to  have  given  law  to  the  great  naiion.  Two 
years  afler  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  the  first  of  September, 
1715,  Lewis  XI Y.  expired,  after  having  experienced  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  exhibited  an  example  of  this 
truth,  that  no  mortal,  however  exalted,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  shafls  of  adversity.  Lewis  might  have  said  with  his  bro- 
ther Charles  Y.  that  "  Fortune,  like  other  females,  loves  to 
confer  her  favors  upon  young  men." 

The  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  eppecially  during  the 
Feudal  System,  was  extremely  limited.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence^  which  prevailed  in  Europe, 
was  no  wh^rid. more  visible,  than  in  France.  The  people 
held  various  important  and  powerful  checks  upon  tiie 
crown.  But  these,  for  want  of  «.  proper  balance  and  dis- 
tribution of  power,   wore  graduafly  away;    and  the  royoji 
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pterogadTe  prevaifed  against  justice  and  inaliemiUe  right 
I  et  still  the  flame  of  liberty  would,  at  ttmes,  break  foith  and 
bum  with  great  stcengd^  till  it  was  wasted  bj  its  own  impe- 
tuosity, or  extinguish^  by  the  regular  advances  of  despotic 
power.  Next  to  the  reig^  of  Augustus,  that  of  Lewis  Xl Y. 
l¥as  most  successful  in  quelling,  silencing,  and  utterly  destroy- 
ing^ all  notions  of  civil  libcurty  and  of  equal  rights.  The 
French  people  were  severely  taught  to  tremble  at  &e  power 
end  resentment  of  Lewis  ;  tliey  were  fasdnated  by  his  artful, 
winning  and  insidious  wiles ;  they  were  astonished  and  won 
over  by  his  munificence ;  they  were  dazzled  by  his  glory ; 
and  they  were  made  to  believe,  that  to  ^^  bask  in  the  meri- 
^an  blaze''  of  so  splendid  a  monarchy,  was  their  highest 
happiness. 

/  The  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  was  distinguished  by  few  events 
'  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this  brief  survey.  Ambitious 
without  abilities,  and  proud  without  energy,  his  lif^  wasted 
away  in  die  facKng  splendors  of  a  court, .  so  lately  iUumin^ 
ated  by  a  monarch  of  superior  powers.  /During  this  reign^ 
the  principal  objects,  whK^  will  engage  die  attention  of  dit 
reader  of  history,  are  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Corsica; 
die  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France ;  the  causes  of  die 
gradual  decline  of  the  power  and  importance  of  France 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.  But  for  the  investigation  of 
these  subjects,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  other  histories 
of  France. 

/'  On  the  lOdi  of  Mi^,  1774,  die  unfortunate  I^wis  XYI. 
ascended  the  throne.  We  have  now  arrived  «t  a  period, 
in  which  our  reader^  are  acquainted  with  many  more  inci- 
dents, than  can  have  a  place  in  this  work.  We  shall  close 
on  this  ardcle  by  stating  a  very  few  things,  vi4iich  are  most 
commonly  known,  concerning  one  of  the  most  important, 
most  eventful  revolutions  recorded  in  die -annals  of  time ;  a 
^revolution,  viidch  derives  importance  to  us,,  on  account  of  our 
commercial  and  political  relations ;  and  especially  by  reason 
of  its  very  recent  date,  and  the  vast  consequencea  likely  to 
fl^w  firom  it 

/It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  France  never  enjoy- 
ed a  more  amiable,  a  more  virtuously  disposed  monarch, 
than  Lewis  XYiy  His  misfortune  from  nature,  if  that  can 
be  called  a  misfortune,  in  which  both  kings  and  people  are 
■o  generally  ihvolved,  was  the  want  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  which  are  alwajrs  useful,  and,  on  certain 
•meigmicies,  indispensable,  m  kings.    It  is  cKnibtful  wh(ether, 
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if  he  bad  potstssedike  meatd  potnsiB  of  tome  of  Ui  proo 
decessors,  be  would  not  bave  BU{>pres8«d  tha  revolution<p 
izing  Bpirit,  and  preseihred  the  tranquillity  of  his  doniinions. 
So  far  from  d(Hn^  that,  when  the  storm  arose,  the  weak- 
nesses he  betrayed,  increased  the  tumult,  drew  destruction 
upon  himself,  and  tho  guilt  of  innocent  blood  upon  his 
country. 

We  often  contemplate,  with  horror,  the  excessive  sufier- 
ings  of  maiddnd,  through  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
their  rulers.  We  as  often  wonder,  th^  any  rational  being, 
endued  with  passions,  and  at  all  capable  of  self-defence  or 
of  revenge,  will  endure  what  so  large  a  proportion  of  man- 
kind endure  from  their  fellow-creatures,  who  sovem  them. 
They  are  insulted,  degraded  and  trampled  m  the  dust. 
Their  rights  are  torn  from  them — they  are  deprived  of 
every  enjoyment  The  scanty  earnings  of  their  painful 
labors  must  be  cheerfully  given  up,  to  pamper  the  luxury 
of  a  wanton  wretch,  before  whom  they  mudt  cringe,  and 
bow,  and  adore.  Why  will  they  endure  all  this  ?  /  Because, 
alas !  their  case  is  hopeless.  Their  disease  admits  no  re^ 
medy.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations  has  confirm- 
ed and  iQustrated  the  truth,  tluLt  insurrection,  revenge  and 
revolution),  do  but  plunge  them  deeper  in  misery,  and  expe« 
dite  their  destruction./ 

Lewis  XIY.  as  already  noted,  bad  exiingmshed  every 
ray  of  liberty,  and  even  of  hope ;  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cesscM-  had  neither  virtue  nor  abilities  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
the  government,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  ]  The 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  king,  were  each  of  them  at  the 
head  of  a  separate  system  of  tyranny;  so  that,  in  addition 
to  the  most  cruel  and  odious  oppression  of  the  clergy,  the 
people  were  cru^edby  an  immense  monarchy,  anc[  ground 
to  powd^  by  a  still  more  formidable  aristocracy. /Many, 
therefore,  to(^  part  in  th6  revolution  from  a  just  and  lauda« 
bie  desire  to  remedy  their  condition.  /  Having  little  fear  of 
a  worse  state,  they,  were  determined Ao  try  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter. A  strong  remembrance  of  the  recent  £^  and  ruin  of 
the  Jesuits,  taught  them  how 'easily  the  most  powerful  ^en 
are  overthrown,  when  the  multitude  are  roused  and  deter- 
mmed  to  take  vengeance. 

/The  restless  spirit,  which  predisposes,  many  for  tumult  . 
and  commotion,  was  a  powerful  mover  in  the  revolution.  / 
Such  love  to  be  in  d  bustle.     The  noise  of  an  uproar  is  to' 
chem  the  sweetest  mMsic.     fHven  theory  of  firt  gives  them 
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a  kind  of  ecstasy,  prorided  tbeir  own  hovel  is  not  in  danger. 
They  love  to  rush  with  a  multitude  into  enterprise ;  and 
hy  how  much  greater  is  their  number,  by  so  much  iiercei 
their  enthusiasm  flames.  Althou^  such  men  are  the  scum 
or  dregs  of  society,  they  are  fit  tools  in  a  revolution ;  and 
seldom  would  any  great  and  sudden  revolution  take  place 
without  them.  Luckily  for  the  revolutionist,  they  are 
found  in  abundance  in  all  nations,  and  especially  in  France. 

The  more  enlightened  people  of  France,  had  no  hope  of 
erecting  a  free  and  virtuous  reptMic  upon  the  ruins  of 
monarchy./  Their  utmost  wish  extended  only  to  a  salutary 
reform  in  the  government/^  They  wished  to  limit  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  open  some  prospect  for  the  encou- 
.ragement  of  industry  and  laudable  enterprise,  by  giving 
security  to  property.  No  people  will  be  industrious,  unless 
they  can  be  made  secure  in  the  ihiits  of  their  labor.  The 
people  of  France  had  no  security  in  this  respect  A  large 
portion  of  their  income  must  go  to  replenish  the  royal 
revenue;  another  portion  must  be  paid  into  the  churdi- 
treasury,  to  augment  the  enormous  wealth  gf  t3rrannical, 
haughty  and  vicious  clergy.  Besides  all  this,  every  poor 
man  was  liable  to  the  exactions  of  his  master,  land-holder 
or  temporal  lord.  £ach  of  these  species  of  exactions  was 
ordinary  or  extraordinary;  when  ordinary,  they  took  a 
great  part,  of  a  man's  earnings ;  When  extraordinary,  they 
took  all.  t  Thus  a  wretched  laborer  was  often  stripped  of 
all  he  had^  and  then,  to  complete  his  misery,  dragged  to  the 
fleet  or  army,  and  forced  to  leave  his  family  to  perish  for 
want  of  breadr^' 

To  remedy  these  monstrously  overgrown  evils,  benevo- 
lent people  were  willing  to  set  a  revolution  on  foot,  tending 
merely  to  salutary  reform.  But,  while  they  were  carefully 
nursing  the  tender  infant^  and  fostering  it  with  gentlest 
hands,  like  Hercules,  it  rose  formidable  from  its  cradle,  and 
'crushed  them  to  death,  by  thousands  and  by  millions.  In 
truth,  the  vail  suddenly  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  people^ 
and  they  saw,  in  their  full  h^ht,  the  horrors  of  their  condi- 
tion. With  one  universal,  strong,  reiterated  struggle,  they 
attempted  to  rise,  and  plunged  themselves  ^^  ten  thousand 
fathom  deep,^^ 

jThe  preva]enc9  of  infidel  philosophy,  or,  as  it  has  been 
styled,  lUuminism,  in  France,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
bringing  about  fhe  revolution.  Those  philosophers^  with 
great  i^arent  justice,  availed  themselves  of  the  enormous 
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eomiptions  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the  abuses  of  Chris- 
tianity abounding  in  the  church ;  they  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  artfully  laid  opon  the  oppressive 
tyranny  ^  civil  government  /  Under  a  robe,  which  to  the 
unwary  observer,  appeared  pure  and  spotless,  they  concealed 
the  most  atrocious,  vile  and  blasphemous  sentiments,  con- 
cerning alt  government,  both  human  and  divine.y/  They  set 
up  human  reason,  as  the  only  light,  the  only  stanidard  of  au- 
thority, the  only  deity  in  the  universe./ They  wished  to 
bring  mankind  into  such  a  perfect  state  of  freedom,  that  all 
restraint  upon  their  ccmduct  should  be  laid  aside,  together 
with  all  distinction  of  property.  /They  wished  to  abolish, 
absolutely,  all  law,  to  annihilate  all  obligation^  and  in  a  word, 
all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  / 

This  dangerous  philos(^y  prevailed  in  France;  an<i 
among  its  disciples,  were  many  of  theinost  eminent  literary 
characters  in  the  kingdom.  Indoed^it  pervaded  all  orders 
of  people; /and  men  of  this  description  filled  the  u:ii- 
versittes,  sustained  the  most  important  offices  of,  state,  and 
were,  in  great  numbers,  in  the  court,  and  about  the  person 
of  the  king.  /  The  savor  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  weight 
of  personal  ^influence,  put  in  motion,  by  degrees,  innume- 
rable wheels  and  springs  of  the  revolution ;  and  when  they 
perceived  things  going  according  to  their  wish,  they  were 
at  hand  to  project  the  most  dangerous  and  daring  schemes, 
and    to    develope  the   horrid  extent  of  their  views  and 

7'shes. 
The  armies  of  France  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
success  of  the  American  revolution.  They  had  seen  a 
glimpse  of  the  indep^dence,  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
United  States ;  and  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  the  same 
heroic,  invincibly  spuit,  which  aniniated  the  fathers  of  our 
happy  country.  *  Glowing  with  sympathy  and  delight,  they 
carried  the  borrowed  flune '  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
painted,  in  lively  colors,  to  their  countiymen,  the  pleasing 
scenes  they  had  witnessed ;  and  they  affected,  most  power- 
fully, the  imaginations  of  that  gay  and  volatile  people,  with 
dreams  of  fancied  bliss.  \Thej  said  to  themselves,  "  Shall 
the  Americans  alone  be  free?  and  must  Frenchmen'  for* 
ever  groan  with  painful  servitude  VV  Each  peasant  becaifi^  a 
politician ;  and  freedom  was  all  his  theme.  Liberty  inspired 
the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  and  the  mazinds  and 
dogmas  of  the  sage,  it  resounded  in  the  ditties  of  the  milk- 
maid and  plough-boy,  and  enlivened  the  songs  of  the  shep- 
23* 
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herd  and  shepherdess.  Unhappj  people !  Would  to 
Heaven,  you  m^ht  have  gained,  and  long  enjoyed,  that 
rational  freedom,  which  you  saw  at  a  distance,  but  could 
never  realize !  In  a.  word,  the  wild  enthusiasm  seized  the 
lower  orders ;  it  ascended  to  the  higher  ranks  of  people, 
and  surrounded  and  overturned  the  throne.  Its  progress 
was  like  that  of  fire ;  and  its  devastations  like  those  of  the 
destroying  angel. 

Multitudes  of  men  pushed  forward  the  revolution,  actu- 
ated only  by  the  base  and  selfish  consideration,  that  a  popu- 
lar form  of  government  gives  power  and  consequence  to 
much  the  greatest  number  of  men ;  and  of  course,  gives 
greater  hopes  pf  rising,  to  each  individual.  They  view 
republicanism  as  a  lottery,  more  favorable  to  their  ambi- 
tious hopes,  than  monarchy.  Such  -wretched  patriots  are 
the  curse,  the  plague,  the  torment,  and  indeed,  the  final 
ruin  and  eternal  disgrace  of  all  republics.  At  first,  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  virtuous  and  honest  roan, 
who  truly  loves  his  country.  They  bring,  of  course,  all 
honest  men  into  suspicion.  They  use  the  language,  and 
put  on  the  garb,  of  virtue.  They  cover  their  designs  so 
deeply  with  hypocrisy  and  lies,  that  they  are  oflen  not 
unveiled  but  by  their  fatal  and  deadly  mischief.  Men  of 
this  cast,  are  far  more  useful  in  pulling  down,  than  in 
building  up,  states  and  governments.  Any  incendiary  can 
bum  a  palace ;  but  a  skilful  artist  alone  can  build  one. 
The  revolutionist  seldom  considers,  that  if  he  pulls  down 
Jiis  government,  and  has  not  strength  smd  skill  to  build 
another,  he  must  either  mevitably  perish  in  anarchy,  or 
must  set  some  master  workman  to  building  for  him ;  and 
that  tibe  fabricator  of  the  new  government  becomes  his 
new  master,  and  often  proves  a  greater  t3n'ant  than  the 
former.     ' 

The  general  character  df  the  moral  and  political  writings, 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
former  part  of  the  ei^teenth  centuries,  especially  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  4he  great 
events,  which  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  But  we 
shall  close  this 'article  for  the  present,  and  reserve  the  jiature 
and  efiects  of  this  important  revolution,  to  be  considered, 
when,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  shall  speak  of  the  present 
state  of  Europe.  • 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

COlTTUfUATION  OF  THE  VIEW  OF  EUEOPE* 
NORTHERN  POWERS. 

THE  northern  powers,  viz.]  Denmark,  Sweden  ana 
RiissiaJmay  be  considered  under  one  head,  as  it  relates  to 
several  essential  articles  of  their  general  history.  /  They 
make  no  figure  in  ancient  history,  and  very  little  in  mo- 
dem, till  since  the- beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.^  The 
Danes,  indeed,  under  Canute^  the  Great,  after  frequently 
invading,  conquered  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
established  a  new  dynasty.  This  was  overthrown  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror ;  and  the  Danes  make  no  appearance 
w<»thy  of  notice,  till  the  fourteenth  century  i/' when,  ia 
1397,  Margaret,  by  the  peace  of  Calmar,/was  acknowledged 
queen  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway.,  The  great 
abilities,  with  which  she  acquired  and  governed  this  .im> 
mense  domkiion,  gained  her  the  title  of  the  StmiramU  oftJu 
JS*orth. 

The  political  importance  of  Denmark  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  for  several  centuries.  It  has  genecoUy  per- 
formed the  office  of  satellite  to  some  of  the  c£aef  luminaries 
of  Europe  ;  and  its  history  will  be  found  to  afford  little  to 
profit  or  to  please.  ^ 

The-  extremely  imperfect  view  we  have  given  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  renders  it  necessary,  that  we  enlarge  a 
little,  in  this  place,  to  present  to  the  reader,  a  more  general 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  And  as  we 
cannot  delineate,  at  full  length,  even  a  skeleton  of  modem 
nations,  we  have  judged  it  most  useful  to  touch  upon  such 
parts  of  the  histories  of  these  nations,  as  are  in  themselves 
most  important.. 


•  It  was  principally  by  Swein,  the  father  of  Canute,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  conquered ;  and  it  is  a  question,  whether  Swein  should  not 
be  considered  as  the  first  Danish  lung^of  England. — It  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  correct  to  say,,  that  the  Danish  dvnasty  was  overthrown 
by  V^illiam  the  Conqueror.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  25  years 
before  the  Conquest,  the  Danish  succession  ^i^as  set  aside,  and  the 
Saxon  line  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  the 
daxon  Ime  was  continued  in  Harold,  the  saccessor  of  Edward,  whom 
William  conquersd  and  irtew. — Ed. 
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When  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  North  of  Europe,  we 
have  before  us,  to  use  the  elegant  expression  of  Dr.  Robert- 
•onyV^  the  storehouse  of  nations^and  as  it  has  been  often 
caUeU  ^'the  nortlkem  hive."  The  countries  beyond  the 
Rhine,  extending  northwardly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Scaggerac  sea,  indeed,  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Baltic,  were  anciently  denominated  Germany;  and 
those  countries  in  the  early  times  of  modem  Europe  were 
regarded  as  appendages  of  the  German  empire.  The 
people  of  those  countries^"  though  extremity  fierce  and 
warlike,  were  of  a  grade  of  mtellect  far  above  mere 
savages.  The  Romans,  in  the  height  of  their  power,  found 
them  formidable  enemies;  and  they  were,  at  length,  the 
conquerors  of  Rome,  and  the  founders  of  the  present  nations 
of  Europe. 

We  seem  almost  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  were  once  more  populous  than  they  are  at 
present;  and  they  certainly  were  far  more  waiiike.  If 
their  populousness  has  experienced  a  decline,  it  must 
probably  have  been  owing  to  the  frequency  of  their  emi-^ 
grations,  and  to  other  causes  of  a  less  obvious  nature.  The 
refinements  of  modem  times^  in  connection  vnth  the  nature 
of  their  climate  and  situation,  have  produced  efiects  on 
their  govemments,  manners  and  customs,  unfavorable  to 
population  and  a  martial  spirit  On  the  one  hand,  they 
have  not  sufficient  motives  to  industiy ;  without  which 
their  cold  and  sterile  climate  must  render  them  indigent  and 
wretched.  On  the  other,  they  have  net  sufficient  exercise 
in  arms,  nor  motive  to  war ;  without  which  they  must  grow 
effeminate  and  cowardly.  In  the  history  of  govemments, 
nothing  is  more  astonishing,  ^ah  that  the  sovereigns  of 
nations  have  not  been  impressed  with  this  trath,  that  their 
people  will  not  be  industrious  without  a  motive,  nor  brave 
without  an  example.  ' 

Denmark,  which  had  made  a  figure  under  the  great 
Canute,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  given  a  new  dynasty 
of  monarchs  to  England,  appears  little  more  in  history  for 
nearly  (Wo  hundred  years ;  when,  for  a  short  time,  it  rose 
and  became  illustrious  under  a  female  reign.  Margaret 
was  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  king  of  Denmark.  She  had 
been  married  to  Hacquin,  king  of  Norway,  ?vho  was  the 
son  of  Magnus,  king  of  Sweden.  This  commencement  of 
her  elevation  awakened  that  ambition,  and  began  to 
display  those  powers,  which  soon  made  her  the  greatest 
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monarch,  that   had  ever   teigned  In   the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Glaus,  the  son  of  Margaret,  in  right  of  his  father,  inherited 
the  crown  of  Norway,  that  of  Sweden,  hj  his  grandfather, 
and  that  of  Denmark,  by  his  mother.  For  although  those 
crowns  were  then  elective,  yet  that  election  seldom  deviated 
from  the  lineal  course,  where  there  was  a  prospect  of 
adequate  abilities.  But,  Olaus  djring,  Margaret  was  chosen 
by  the  states  of  Denmark,  who,  already,  had  satisfactory 
proofs  of  her  capacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high 
station,  while  she  had  acted  as  qUeen  regent  of  Norway.  She 
was  soon  after  elected  queen  of  Norway.  The  Swedes,'at 
this  time,  were  governed  by  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
having  become  odious  by  his  tyrannies,  they  made  a  tender 
of  their  crown  4md  fealty  to  die  illustrious  Margaret  At 
the  head  of  an  army,  she  marched  into  Sweden,  expelled 
her  rival,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the  throne  and 
government. 

Margaret,  being  now  invested  with  the  government  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  projected  the  scheme  of 
^he  celebrated  union  of  Calmar.     At  that  place,  she  assem» 
bled  the  states  of  the  three  kingdoms, .  and  by  their  united 
voice,  a  solemn  decree  was  passed,  the  substance  of  which 
IS  comprised  in  the  following  articles  ; 

I.  That  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  should  thence 
forth  have  but  one  sovereign  ; 

II.  That  the  sovereign  should  be  chosen  alternately  hj 
each  of  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  election  should  be 
ratified  by  the  other  two  ; 

III.  That  each  nation  should  retain*  its^own  laws,  cus* 
toms,  privileges  and  dignities  ; 

lY.  That  &e  natives  of  one  kingdom  should  not  be  raised 
to  posts  of  honor  or  profit  in  ano£er,  but  should  be  reputed 
foreigners  out  of  their  own  country. 

A  minute  detail  of  the  reign  of  Margaret  will  not  be 
expected.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  considering 
the  age,  m  which  she  lived,  the  rude  and  barbarous 
nations,  over  whom  she  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  the  grand 
object  she  ^ected  during  her  reign,  few  monarchs  have 
been  more  capable  ai'  sustaining  the  weight  of  empire. 
Hers  was  one  of  .the  three  female  reigns,  which  have 
taken  place  in  modem  times,  that  will  ever  be  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  nations.  Tl^  names  of  Mcu-garet,  £tiza- 
beth  and   Catharine,   are,   at   least  sufficient  to   rescue 
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teir  MS  from  tlie  indiifrifinmte  iiii{mtatiim   of  weak^ 
neis. 

The  nmon  of  Calmar^  which  took  place  in  the  last  year 
#f  the  fouheenth  century,  though  it  could  not  hut  remain 
unshaken  during  the  vigorous  reign  of  Margaret,  from  its 
nature,  could  not  continue  long.  States  and  kingdoms  cannot 
he  pennanentlj  united,  hut  hy  a  union  of  interest,  policy, 
manners  and  sentiments.  The  evident  partiality,  which 
Marearet  had  shown  for  her  Danish  subjects,  became  so 
visible  in  Eric,  her  successor,  as  to  excite  a  general  odium 
throughout  Sweden.  The  Swedes,  accordingly  revolted 
from  Denmark,  and  dected  for  their  monarch  Charles 
Canutson,  descended  from  the  family  of  Bonde.  Soon  afler, 
however,  they  re-established  the  union  of  Calmar — thus 
revolting  and  returning  again  to.their  connexion,  three  times 
m  the  space  of  about  fitly  years ;  till,  at  length,  they  were 
conquered  and  enslaved,  by  Christian  II.  king  of  Denmark, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ^ero  of  the  ^orth. 

These  revolutions  and  struggles  gradually  diminished  the 
power  of  Denmark,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  final  sepa- 
ration, independence  and  elevation  of  Sweden.  Of  this,  we 
shall  give  a^  account  somewhat  more  particular,  which  we 
take  from  Russell's  Modem  Europe. 

In  1442  the  Swedes  revdted  firom  Christian  I.  king  of 
Denmaiic,  and  invested  with  the  administration  of  their 
government,  Steen  Sture.  The  cause  of  this  revolt  may 
be  deariy  traced,  in  the  extreme  partiality  of  the  Danish 
monarchs  to  their  own  particular  subjects,  which  often  led 
them  into  acts  of  tyranny  the  most  atrocious,  and  even  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  confederation  of 
those  kingdoms.  The  succession  of  Sture's  son  to  the 
regency  of  Sweden,  althou^  it  was  generally  approved  by 
the  nation,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Gustavus  Trolle, 
archbishop  of  Upsal  and  primate  of  Sweden.  This  haughty 
prelate,  whose  father  had  been  among  the  candidates  for 
the  regency,  persisting  in  his  opposition  to  young  Sture's 
administration,  was  at  length  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Steekm 
was  taken  prisoner,  deposed  by  a  die!  of  the  kingdom,  and 
stripped  <^  all  his  offices  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

Trolle,  in  his  distress,  made  application  to  I^eo  X.  a  most 
powerful,  accomplished  and  ambitious  jsontifi*.  The  pope, 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  deposed  primate,  imme- 
diately excommunicated  ike  regent  and  the  party  that 
adhered  to  him  consisting  of  most  of  the  nobility  of  Sweden. 
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The  execution  of  this  bull,  Leo  commlttetf  to  the  bloody 
Christian  II.  kuig  of  Denmark.  The  history  of  tlto  foHow« 
Ing  events,  opens  one  of  the  most  horrid  scen^,  reeordedin 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  Leo  X.  the  kittg  of  Denmark 
ihvaded  Sweden,  with  a  poweiiul  armj.  He  was  encoun* 
tered  by  the  Swedes  in  great  force,  and  met  wkh  so  s^ere 
a  check,  that  he  was  forced  to  change  his  pfam  of  open  hos- 
tilities, fdr  one  of  the  most  execrable  and  enormous  treach* 
ery.  He  proposed  to  treat  with  the  Swedish  regent,  and 
offered  to  proceed  in  person  to  Stockholm,  proyided  the 
Swedes  would  deliver  to  him,  six  noble  youths,  as  hostages 
for  his  own  safety.  These  terms  were  accepted ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, six  young  men  of  illustrious  birth,  were  delivered 
into  the  power  of  this  bloody,  perfidious  monster,  and  were 
put  on  board  the  Danish  fleet. 

Christian,  now  supposing  that  he  ha4  idl  the  advantage  of 
the  Swedes,  necessary  to  bring  them  to  any  terms,  instead 
of  entering,  as  was  proposed,  into  an  amicable  aceommodac 
tlon  with  the  regent,  immediately  carried  the  Swedish  ho»- 
tages  prisoners  to  Denmark.  Of  this  number  the  celebn^ 
ted  Gustavus  Yasa  was  one.  Like  "the  great  Alfred  of  £ng» 
land,  he  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity,  those  lessons  o 
wisdom,  temperance  and  fortitude,  which  afterwards  wimbled' 
him  to  give  law  to  the  Nordi  of  Europe. 

In  a^  following  year,  1520,  Christian  U.  retomed  to  the 
invasion  of  Sweden,  with  a  stUlgreliter  force.  Steen  Store 
met  and  encountered  him,  in  West  Gothland;  but  being 
entrapped  in  an  ambuscade,  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
army  of  Sweden  immediately  dispersed ;  and  the  vict<»iou8 
Dane^  thirsting  for  blood,  marched  directly  for  Stobkh(rim. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  he  found  nothing  but  terror,  ir« 
resolution  and  despair  among  the  Swedes.  Trolle,  how- 
ever, now  resuming  his  archiepiscopal  functions,  under  the 
conquering  standard  of  Denmark,  immediately  proclaimed 
Christian  king  of  Sweden.  The  victorious  m<»iarch  affect- 
ed the  greatest  possible  clemency,  and  swore  to  govern 
iSweden,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  in  a  manner  mild  and  be- 
neficent, as  though  he  had  been  chosen  by  a  regular  diet  of 
the  empire,  and  by  ^e  voice  of  the  people. 

His  coronation  feast  was  sumptuous  and  superb.  To 
this,  all  the  senators,  grandees  and  nobility  of  Sweden  w^re 
mvited,  and  indeed  allured  by  the  apparent  genero^, 
apemeaa  and  munificence  of  the  new  long.  After  the  frtsi 
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had  lasted  three  days,  in  the  midst  of  the  sreatest  secunty, 
hilarity  and  joy,  the  archbishop  reminded  the  king,  that 
although  he  had  pardoned  all  offences  by  a  general  amnesty, 
yet  no  satisfaction  had  been  given  to  the  pope,  in  whose 
holy  name,  he  now  demanded  justice.  An  army  instantly 
rushed  into  the  hall„  and  secured  all  tl^e  guests  that  were 
obnoxious.  The  archbishop  immediately  opened  his  spui- 
tual  court,  proceeded  against  them  as  heretics,  and  con* 
demned  them  to  death*  A  scaffold  was  erected  before  the 
palace  gate  /and  ninety-four  persons  were  executed ;  among 
whom  was  Eric  Yasa,  father  of  the  celebrated  Gustavus, 
who  was,  at  this  time,  a  prisoner  in  Denmark,  y^ 

Thus  fell  the  nobility  of  Sweden,  accused  of  no  crime, 
but  that  of  defendii^  the  liberties  of  their  country.  And 
when  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  this  horrid 
butchery,  and  especially,  that  it  laid  claim  to  the  sanction  of 
Christ's  benevolent  religion,  there  is  not  a  more  shock- 
ing occurrence  to  be  found  in  history.  The  subsequent 
account  of  this  barbarous  tyrant  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
that  Divine  Justice  saw  fit  to  make  itself  visible  for  his 
punishment,  even  in  this  world.  Death  oflen  lurks  in  the 
insidious  smiles  of  a  tyniA ;  and  the  voice  of  all  history  and 
»f  all  experience  loudly  declares,  that  he  is  never  to  be 
trusted.  i 

It  shall  suffice  to  observe  y  that  Christian  II.  soon  experi- 
enced a  total  reverse  of  fortune.  His  crimes  and  cruelties 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people  of  his  own  kingdom. 
He  was  deposed  by  them,  and  compelled  to  flee,  a  wretched 
exile  into  the  Low  Countries.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Charles  Y.  his  brother-iujlaw ;  and 
after  various  struggles,  died  miserably  in  prison  /"a  fate," 
says  our  author,  <<  too  gentle  for  so  barbarous  a  tyrant" 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  Christian's  uncle,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Denmerk  and  Norway ;  and  as  for  Sweden, 
she  not  only  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  but  we  shall  pre 
sently  see  her  giving  law  to  the  Korth,  and  menacing  the 
South  of  £urope.       i 

In  the  mean. time,  Gustavus  Yasa,  'with  the  other  five 
hostages,'  was  treacherously^  imprisoned  in  Denmark,  as 
before  mentioned.  From  prison,  he  soon  found  means  to 
escape,  and  finding  himself  pursued,  fled  in  disguise,  and 
hid  himself  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarha,  where  he  labored 
for  his  daily  support  with  the  miners.  Among  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  that   country,   he   soon  began   tci  (i^ttracj( 
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admiraticHi.  They  were  channed  with  his  popyhur  taients 
and  wianiiig  address.  His  form  was  athletic,  noble  and 
commanding ;  and  his  uncommon  strength  and  agility  gave 
hioi  n  ready  ascendency  among  his  rostic  associates.  Per- 
ceiving their  utter  detestation  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  to  them  his  extrac- 
tion, at  an  annual  feast.  He  made  himself  known,  and 
offered  himself  as  their  leader,  by  a  just  war,  to  set  his 
country  free,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  her  most  illustrious 
patriots.  - 

The  people  listened  to  him  with  astonishment;  and 
regarding  him  as  a  savior  sent  from  heaven,  they  flocked 
from  ail  quarters  to  his  standard.  /  He  immediately  attacked 
the  Danish  governor  of  the  province ;  and  taking  his  castle 
by  storm,' put  the  Danes  to  the  sword.  In  short,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  rapidity  of -his  motions ;  and  in  wimi  and 
revolutions,  celerity  is  always  the  best  insurance  of  success. 
He  crushed  all  opposition;  ^very  impediment  yielded  to 
his  genius,  valori  and  good  fortune,  till  he  ascended  the 
Swedisb  tlurone.}  \His  reign  was  on^  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of /Europe,  r 

During  this^  time.  Christian  H.  the  Danish  Nero,  ,had 
fallen,  and,  as  already  stated,  was  succeeded  by  Frederic  of 
Holstein.  Frederic  in  1533  was  succeeded  by  Christian  HI. 
considered  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  amiable  monarchs 
of  that  kingdom.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  now  both 
favored  with  great  and  virtuous  piuices,  who  made  the 
happiness  of  their  subjects  their  chief  aim  and  highest 
gloiy.  The  pope,  who  had  played  such  bloody  sames  by 
the  hands  of  his  atrocious  instruments,  now  lost  sQl  ground 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  Protestant  religion  was  es- 
tablished both  by  Gustavus  and  Christian  III^  in  their  re- 
spective  kingdoms. 

The  reign  of  Christian  Itl.  terminated  with  his  life  in 
1558y  and  that  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  in  1560.  Their  memory 
is  still,  and  will  ever  remain,  dear  to  their  subjects,  and 
famous  in  history.  Gustavus,  indeed,  may  be  considered 
almost  as  the  founder  and  father  of  his  kingdom ;  very 
much  resembling,  as  already  noticed,  the  great  Alfred  of 
England.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  For  the 
space  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  maintained  the  glorious 
character  of  a  patriot  king,  f  Though  his  cotemporaries, 
Charles  V.  Francis  I.  Henry  VIII.  and  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent, reigned  over  fairer  realms  and  more  polished  people, 
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tb^  BMfit  a  lower  j^ace  in  the  temple  of  fitmei  than  Gas* 
taTus  Yasa.  /  They  involved  their  subjects  in  expensive 
wats,  to  gruify  their  own  ambition,  and  crushed  them  be* 
neatb  a  spiritual  tynnay  in  doing  honpr  to  the  BeaeL  But 
Gustavus  rescued  his  people  from'a  foreigp  jcike^  diffused 
among  them,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  delivered  them  from 
the  Egyptian  bondage  of  spiritual  despotism. 

Few  events  had,  as  yet^  laid  q>en  the  immense  regions  of 
Russia  and  Siberia  to  the  view  of  history ;  nor  has  that  ex- 
tensive country,  till  a  late  period,  made  any  appearance  in 
the  concerns  of  Europe.  As  early  as  1470,  John  Basilo- 
witz  I.  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  threw  c^lhe  yoke  of  the 
Tartars,  under  which  that  countoy  had  long  remained.  He 
soon  reduced  Novogorod  and  Gossan,  and  received  Che  im- 
perial diadem  oi  that  counti^  under  the  title  of  Czar,  which 
m  their  language  signifies  king  or  emperor,  as  that  of 
Czarina  does  empress  or  queen.  To  these  territories  his 
grandson  John  Basilowitz  II.  added  the  extensive  countries 
of  Astracan  and  Siberia,  in  1554.  In  this  reign,  a  treaty  of 
commerce  was'fbrmed  between  Russia  and  England,  (hen 
governed  \>y  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  fanu^y  of  this  prince  soon  becoming,  in  a  manner, 
extinct,  Russia  wad  harassed  with  a  rq>id  succession  of 
usurpers,  and  civil  wars,  till  Michael  Theodorowitz,  son  of 
Romanow,  bishop  of  Rostow,  assumed  the  government ; 
and  was  able  in  1618,  to  establish  la  peace  with  Sweden  and 
Poland.  This  Michael,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  descended 
fi*om  the  Czar  John  Basilowitz;  and  iA  his  person,  was 
again  established  the  ancient  dynasty.  Alexius  succeeded 
his  fiither  Michael.  He  left  his  dominicms  to  his  son  Theo- 
dore, both  improved  and  extended.  Theodore  on  his  death 
bed,  appointed  Peter,  his  hsJf  brother,  as  his  successor,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own  brother  and  sister,  Ivan  and  Sophia. 
This  was  he,  y/ho  was  afterwards  called  Peter  the  Great. 
As  on  the  death  of  Theodore,  Peter  was  very  young,  Ivan 
and  Sophia  eikleavored  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne. 
Various  struggles  were  excited ;  and  the  existence  of  the 
empire  seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the  prospect  of  civil 
wars,  and  the  most  violent  commotions.  The  fortime  of 
Peter,  however,  at  length  triumphed  ;  and  afler  publicly  ex- 
ecuting above  3000  of  the  malcontents,  he  found  himself  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 

When  Providence  designs  to  make  a  great  man,  some 
door  is  generally  opened  for  his  doing  aomething  almost 
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peculiar  to  himflelf.  The  iDustrious  courae  pursued  br 
Peter,  was  struck  out  by  his  ovm  surprising  genius^  even 
while  unaided  either  by  elegant  literature,  or  that  specula^ 
tion,  which  is  the  result  of  long  experience/  In  1697,  he 
retired  from  his  empire,  and  travelled  as  a  private  gentle- 
man in  the  retinue  of  three  embassadors,  with  a  view  of 
visiting  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  those 
most  famed  for  industry,  economy  and  the  important  and 
useful  arts.  At  Amsterdam,  he  made  a  considerable  stay, 
where,  as  incredible  as  it' may  seem,  he  entered  himself 
in  one  of  the  principal  dock  yards,  as  a  common  laborer, 
and  fared  like  other  joume3anen.  At  the  same  time,  he 
engaged  with  the  utmost  application  in  the  study  of  naviga- 
tion, commerce,  surgery  and  the  various  branches  of  natural 

philosophy^ 

Thence,  he  passed  into  England,  where  kiilg  William 
received  him, with  marks  of  respect,  due  to  the  imperial 
traveller  and  student.  In  England,  he  completed  his 
knowledge  of  naval  aflliirs ;  and,  afler  the  expiration  of 
nearly  two  years,  he  returned  to  Russia,  accompam'ed  by 
several  men  skilled  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  whole  life  of  Peter  was  spent  ia  the  ra][iid  fbrina- 
tion  and  still  more  astonishing  execution  of  those  grand 
schemes,  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  existence  to 
the  most  extensive  empire,  ever  known.  But  before  we 
proceed  farther  with  this  history,  it  will  be  proper  to 
call  due  reader's  attention  once  more  to  the  history  of 
Sweden. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  of  whose  life  and  character  we  have 
taken  some  notice,  was  succeeded  in  the  Swedish  thronb 
successively  by  his  sons  Eric  and  John.  The  former,  far 
different  in  his  character  from  his  father,  was  deposed  in 
1568,  and  the  latter  diedln  1592,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
his  son  Sigismund,  already  king  of  Poland.  Sigismund,  in 
attempting  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion,  was  also 
deposed  by  the  Swedes  in"  1600,  and  his  uncle,  Charles  IX. 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  IX.  was  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

In  1611,  Gustavus,  i4)on  his  father's  death,  was  declared 
of  age,  and  ascended  the  throne,  (though  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year.]  f  His  kingdom,  on  his  accession,  -  was 
enfeebled  by  a  partial  subjection  to  Denmark,  which  had 
existed,  since  the  times  of  the  great  Margaret.  He  found 
its  Internal  concerns  in  the  ixtmost  disorder^— distracted  by 
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dtyiaiofls,  mod  torn  bj  inteetine  broib.  AU  his  neighbors, 
ttke  Danes,  the  Poles  and  Russians,  were  at  war  with  him, 
and  had  ah-oady  infested  his  territories  with  great  armies, 
taking  encouragement  from  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
and  the  known  weakness  of  his  kingdom^'  The  great 
Adolphus,  on  this  occasionJ  showed  how  far  the  power  of 
geniu^  transcends  even  experience  itself,  and  all  the  arti- 
ficial acquirements  that  are  within  the  reach  of  man./  At 
one  effort,  he  dispelled  the  storm  of  invasion ;  at  another, 
he  silenced  all  intestine  commotions.  Before  him,  went 
victory  and  triumph ;  and  tranquillity  and  order  marked  his 
footsteps.  His  enemies,  every  where  met  with  defeat  and 
disgrace,  while  he  extended  his  conquests,  humbled  all  his 
neighbors,  and  nearly  made  himself  Qiaster  of  Russia* 

Soon  after  this,  by  the  poUcy  of  Cardinal  Richlieu,  as 
already  mentioned,  Gustavus  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Protestant  league^for  opposing  and  humbling  the  house  of 
AustriaJ  His  Ufe  opens  one  of  the  most^amaadng  series  of 
splendid  actions,  recorded  in  history ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  power  of  the  enemies,  whom  he  as  uniformly  conquer- 
ed, as  encountefred,  we  shall  see  reasons  for  comparing  him 
withAHaunibalxif  not  preferring  him  to  that  great  warrior. 
Finding  no  equal  in  the  North,  he  bent  his  course  south- 
wardly, and  by  a  course  of  victories,  penetrated  the  heart 
of  Germany..  He  defeated  the  famous  Count  Tilly,  the 
Austrian  general,  long  thought  invincible;  and  gained  a 
victory  equally  complete  over  his  successor  Walstein.  But 
this  victory  cost  him  his  Ufe.  He  was  unfortunately  killed, 
after  the  field  was  won ;  and  with  his  dying  breath,  made 
the  prophetic  declaration,  that  he  had  seafed  the  liberties 
of  Germany  with  his  blood.     Had  he  lived,  it  is  thought  he 

T»uld  have  put  a  period  to  the  German  empire. 
The  virtues  and  abilities  of  no  hero  or  conqueror,  ever 
shone  with  greater  lustre  afler  his  death,  than  did  those  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus./  They  long  survived  him  in  the 
armies  which  he  trained,  and  in  the  generals  which  he 
formed.  The  names  of  Bernard,  Torstension,  Bannier, 
Wrangcl  and  some  others,  will  be  celebrated'  to  the  latest 
posterity.  Those  generals  continued  the  war  aller  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered. 
Oxenstiem,  the  first  minister  of  Gustavus,  who  managed 
the  afiairs  of  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  Christiana,  his 
daughter  and  successor,  by  his  consummate  skill,  enabled 


fliat  prjncefls,  m  a  measure,  to  ^tato  the  petoe  mt  Weil- 
phalia  in  1648. 

I  With  the  great  Gustavus  and  his  generals*  the  fame  and 
prosperity  c^  Sweden  seemed  to  expire.  /  Christiaoa,  in 
1654,  six  T^ars  afler  the  peace  of  Westphaiiay  resigned  her 
crown  to  her  cousin  Charles  Onstayus.  The  life  and 
adveiltures  of  this  celebrated  prineess,  exhihat  the  most 
surprising  extremes  of  magnflAimity  and  weakness-*^f 
elevation  of  mind,  and  perversion  of.  taste.  The  odveiw 
turos,  through  which  she  passed,  would  furnish  anqile 
materials  for  the  writer  of  romance. 

Charles  Gustavus,  who  was  the  tentiiof  ^kat  natae,  was  a 
prince  of  considerable  abilities,  and  gained  some  advantages 
in  a  war  with  Poland ;  but  his  re^  lasted  ovij  six  yeaiv. 
He  died  in  1660,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  government  bj 
his  son  Charles  XL  who  was  an  odious  and  impolitic  iynnL 
So  far  from  imitating  the  examples  of  several  of  his  iUiis* 
trious  predecessors,  he  used  his  utmost  power  lo  oppress 
and  enslave  his  people.  During  his  long  reign,  ^ugh 
apparently  successful  in  several  wars,  his  kingdom  and  the 
Swedish  name  were  falling  from  that  important  and  splendid 
rank,  they  once  held  in  ikirope. 

In  16d7,  by  the  death  of  Charles  XL  Ike  throne  of  Swe- 
den was  left  vacant  to  the  famous  Charles  XII.  his  son  and 
successor,  than  whom,|  probably,  no  mortal  man  ever 
breathed  more  constandy  the  spirit  of  war.  ^Bot,  msiea^ 
of  possessing  the  great  qualities  of  Vasa  and  Adolphus,  he 
seemed  capable  of  nothing  but  war  and  cenqctest  /Head* 
lofig  as  a  tiger,  he  rushed  forward,  as  if  only  solicitous,  to 
fight,  with  very  little  regard  to  prospects  of  advantage,  or 
the  favourable  moment; 

While  such  a  ;tiger,'  however,  was  about  to  be  let  loose 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  a  lion,  if  we  may  keep  up  the 
metaphor,  was  prepared  still  further  north,  to  keep  him  wi 
bay,  and  set  bounds  to  his  lawless  rage.  Peter,  justly 
styled  the  Great,  had  just  returned  to  his  own  <fa>minions, 
enriched  with  discoveries  and  improvements,  calculated  to 
aid  him  in  the  grand  scheme  of  civilizing  the  North  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  when  Charles  XII.  though  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  views 
of  Charles  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Russk,  may  well  be 
compared  with  those  of  Alexander  in  relation  to  the  Persian 
empire.  But  had  Charles  acted  with  that  prudent  caution, 
which  governed  Alexander's  counsels  and  movements  bt 
24* 


those  diiastenh  which  ruined 
his  kingdom,  even  though  he  had  failed  in  the  main  object  of 
hit  ambition. 

The  wars  of  Charles,  however,  were  tremendous ;  and 
his  name  noon  became  teirible  through  the  world.     But  he 
was  too  rash  and  impetoons  to  execute  his  plans  by  means, 
which  were  necessary  to  give  persumence  to  his  success. 
He  fought  in  all  directions,  and  was  generally  victorious. 
He  humbled   all  his   adversaries  except  o«e,  and  struck 
terror  into  all  his  nei^bours*     He  dethroned  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland,  new  mmlelled  the  government  of  that  kingdom, 
and  caused  Stanislaus,  a  creature  of  his  own,  to  be  invested 
with  that  sovereignty./  But  his  idiole  plan  of  operations 
may  be  clearly  traded  to  his   great  design   of  subduing 
Russia,  Which  issued  in  the  battle  of  Fultowa,  fought  on 
the  ilth  of  July,  1709.  /  With  a  brief  sketch  of  the  circum« 
stances  leading  to  this  decisive  battle  between  Charles  and 
Peter,  we  shaJl  close  this  article,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
the  details  of  the   events  in  the  history  of  those  times. 
WhBe  Charies,  mad  with  his  design  of  becoming  a  second 
Alexander  and  conquering  all  mankind,  was  with  the  utmost 
diligence    preparing   the    way  for   his   operations   against 
Peter,  the  latter  by  a  stretch  of  masterly  policy,  unequalled 
in  its  kind,  was  widening  his  resources,  fortifying  his  power, 
impioving  his  immense  empire,  and  strengthening  the  basis 
of  his  throne.      The  victorious    standard   of  Charles,  in 
1707,  which  had  been  displayed  in  Saxony,  to  the  terror  of 
all  Germany,   was  removed,  and  again  seen  in  Poland. 
Thither,  at  the  head  of  43,000  men,  Charles  now  proceeded 
to  oppose  the  Russian  arms,  which  during  his  absence  had 
been   employed  in  favor  of  Augustus,  the  dethroned  mo- 
narch.    From  Lithuania,  where  he  had  for  some  time  been, 
Peter   directed   his  march   toward  the  river  Boristhenes, 
avoiding  for  the  present  a  general  battle  with  the  Swedish 
hero.     So  near  were  the  two  armies,  that  Charles  arrived 
in  the  city  of  Grrodno,  on  the  same  day,  that  Peter  led  it 
But  the  pursuit  was  in  vain. 

The  sovereign  of  Russia,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  that 
wisdom  and  prudence,  which  seemed  the  prelude  to  his 
future  triumph.  Finding  himself  in  his  own  dominions,  and 
justly  fearing  the  consequences  of  so  terrible  a  conflict,  as 
•eemed  igpproaching,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  with  proposals  of  peace.  Charles  returned  for 
mnswer,  that  he  would  treat  with  him  at  Moscow.    The 
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-Csar'fl  remark,  when  this  hanglity  answer  was  brought  hhfi^ 
gives  us  a  trait  of  the  character  of  the  two'  rivals.  <<  Mj 
brother  Charles,"  said  he,  <<  always  affects  to  plajr  the 
Alexander  ^  but  I  hope  he  will  not  find  me  a  Darius." 
Tito  celerity  of  his  retreat  defeated  all  hopes  of  overtaking 
him ;  and  the  Swedish  monarch  consoled  himself  by  pursu- 
ing his  march  toward  Moscow.  But  in  this,  he  found  no 
smolL  difficulty.  His  army  suffered  incredible  hardships,  in 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  Czar,  who,  aware  of  hi^  approach, 
had  destroyed  all  means  of  subsistence,  and  indeed  almost 
every  vestige  of  human  habitation.  Vast  forests,  morfwses 
and  extensive  solitudes  presented  before  them,  scenes  ol 
desolation,  and  the  alarming  prospect  of  destruction. 
Through  these  dreary  wastes,  the  Russians  moved  with 
safety,  being  in  their  own  country,  and  led  by  a  great  com- 
mander, who  knew  well  bow  to  avail  himself  of  his  own 
jresources,  and  to  leave  behind  him,  nothing  to  faciUtate  the 
progress  of  his  pursuer. 

Charles^  though  now  determined  to  march  to  Moscow, 
was  compelled  to  alter  his  line  of  march,  and  by  a  more 
circuitous  course^  to  pass  through  places,  whence  some 
supplies  might  be  derived  for  his  army,  now  nearly  perish- 
ing with  ^igue  and  want.  The  north  of  Europe  abounds 
with  vast  forests  and  trackless  wilds,  almost  impassable 
even  in  the  summer  season,  and  now  clothed  with  double 
horrors,  by  the  approach  of  winter.  The  ablest  officers  ai 
his  army  remonstrated  against  penetrating  those  inhospi- 
table climes,  in  the  winter  season.  Count  Piper,  on  whom 
he  had  ever  placed  much  dependence,  eamesdy  recom- 
mended it  to  him  to  remain  in  the  Ukraine,  a  province  lying 
along  the  river  Boristhenes,  till  the  winter,  which  at  that 
time  was  intensely  severe,  was  past.  He,  however,  crossed 
that  river,  and  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Disna,  beyond 
which,  he  perceived  a  Russian  army  posted  to  resist  his 
passage. 

He  crossed,  however,  and  continued  his  march,  making  a 
^low  progress  into  the  Russian  territories.  Hovering  par- 
ties of  the  enemy  added  continual  surprise  to  his  painful 
and  perilous  march;  and  numbers  of  his  men  daily  perished 
through  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Wearing  away  the 
winter  in  those  frosty  jegions,  he  at  \ength  arrived,  on  the 
10th  of  May,]at-the  town  of  Pultowaj  where  was  an  impor- 
tant magazine  of  stores  and  necessaries,  of  which  the 
Swedish  army  was  in,  great  want»    But  Pultowa  was  do- 


Anl#d  bf  m  gartisoii  of  9000  RomIsm  ;  mad  tlM  Cmt 
himself  taj  Bot  reiy  far  cfiBta&t,  wHh  an  amij  ^f  70,000 
toed. 

The  attack  of  Charles  upon  Ms  plaoe,  whkh  was  strongfy^ 
fortified,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  esterpraes  ever 
attempted  by  any  eommander*  For  that  reason,  he  could 
not  be  dissuaded  from  so  rash  a  measure.  In  spite  of  every 
effort  cf  the  Swedes,  the  town  could  not  be  reduced  before 
the  arrival  of  ihe  Gnur  with  his  main  army ;  and  Charles, 
^though  wounded  in  his  heel  by  a  musket  baN,  determined 
to  give  him  battle.  He  ordered  his  army  to  advance  and 
attack  the  Russian  camp.  The  Swedes,  long  inored  io  vie* 
iory,  made  a  formidable  onset,  and  not  without  impression. 
The  Russian  cavalry  was  broken,  but  soon  rallied  behind 
the  infantry.  The  king  of  Sweden,  borne  in  a  litter, 
animated  his  troops,  and  displayed  all  the  talents  of  the 
soldier  and  hero.  But  he  contended  against  superior  for- 
tune. On  the  side  of  Peter,  there  were  equal  skill  and 
bravery  with  greater  numbers.  The  Swedes  fought  with 
astonishing  fuVy,  for  two  hours ;  but  were  exposed  in  the 
face  of  a  tremendous  train  of  artillery,  which  the  Czar, 
whose  arrangements  for  the  battle  were  masterly,  had 
opened  upon  them. '  Their  charge  upon  Hie  Russian  line, 
proved  ineflbctual;  and  their  defeat,  which  *was  inevitable, 
was  only  announced  by  their  destruction*  9000  Swedes 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  army  c^  Charles  was 
utterly  ruined.  Charles  himself,  with  a  small  party  of 
horse,  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  hastily  crossing  the 
Boristhenes,  fled  with  a  few  attendants  to  Bender,  a  town 
in  Moldavia,  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Charles  XII.  never  recovered  from  this  humbling  stroke, 
which  seemed  for  a  while  to  give  respite  to  the  North  (Xf 
Europe ;  «nd  was  certainly  followed  by  vast  consequences 
to  that  part  €ff  the,  globe*  But  there  never  was  a  more 
restless  man  than  Charles.  He  continued  to  struggle, 
ne^tiate  and  fight,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  breathe; 
which  was  about  nine  years  from  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 
Tot  a  pluticular  account  of  the  various  fortunes  and  adven^ 
tures  of  this  extraordinary  prince,  the  reader  is  recom- 
mended to  peruse  Voltah-e's  history  of  him.  As  already 
aoticed,  he  threw  himself  into  the  power  of  tiie  Tmrks, 
ietermining  never  to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  but  as 
a  conqueror.  He  persevered  in  this  resolution,  for  several 
years ;  but  was  omnpelled  to  break  it  at  kst.    Constant^ 
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fomenting  intrigaes,  commotioii?  an«!  wars  in  al^  direction! , 
he  could  never  lay  aside  his  design  against  Russia,  nor 
indeed  his  hope  of  subduing  that  mighty  empire. 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  Charles,  till  in  December,  1718, 
he  was  killed  before  the  town  of  Fredericshall,  in  Noi^ay, 
by  a  cannon  ball^  After  he  was  struck  by  the  ball,  he  only 
had  time  to  lay  his  hand.up6n  his  sword,  grasping  which,  he 
expired. 

All  historians,  who  speak  of  him,  allow  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  who  ever  lived.  Had 
his  prudence  been  equal  to  his  courage,  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, he  would  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  all  other 
conquerors.  I  The  disasters  of  his  reign  gave  a  blow  to 
Sweden,  whidi  she  has  never  recoverody  She  has  been 
declining  during  the  last  century,  and  has  now  become  but  a 
secondary  power  in  Europe.  ' 

Peter  the  Great,  happily  delivered  from  so  troubleso^ 
and  dangerous  a  neighbour,  for  the  remainder  of  his  r  jgn, 
had  little  to  frustrate]  his  favorite  schemes  for  improving 
his  empire/  lie  built  a  city  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, which,  he  determined,  should  bear  his  name.  In  the 
space  of  a  century,  Pclorsburg  has  become  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  in  the  world.  I  Peter  displayed  the  grandeiv 
of  his  mind  more  in  the  arts  of  peace,  than  of  war^  He 
projected  a  union  between  the  river  I)wina,  the  Wolga 
and  Tanais,  thus  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
Baltic,  £uxine,  Caspian  and  Northern  seas.  In  short,  no 
prince,  ever  did  more  to  enlighten,  improve  and  adorn  his 
empire. 

Peter  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Catherine  I.  and  she, 
by  Peter  II.  who,  afler  a  short  reign,  died  in  1730  of  the 
small  pox.  He  was  grandson  to  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
direct  male  line,  in  him,  was  extinct.  The  throne  was 
next  filled  by  Anne,  second  daughter  to .  Ivaii,  eldest  brother 
to  Peter  the  Great.  .  She  was  succeeded  by  Elizabetli, 
daughter  to  Peter  the  Great;  Elizabeth,  by  her  nephew 
Peter  III.  and  he/by  his  wife  Catherine  II.  a  princess  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst ;  whose  reign  almost  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
that  of  Peter  the  Great,  j  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son 
Paul ;  he,  by  the  emperor  Alexander ;  and  he,  by  his  brother 
Nicholas. 
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CHAPTER  Tin. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VIEW  09  EUROPE. 

GKEAT  BRITAIN. 

^  THE  histoiy  of  most  nations  is  but  the  faistoiy  of  wai 
and  destruction  to  the  human  race./  The  mind  is  perfectly 
fatigued  and  disg*isted  in  reading  of  nothing  but  fighting, 
killing,  murder,  treason  and  desolation.  An  the  history  of 
England,  the  mind  is  often  relieved  with  a  most  pleasing 
variety  of  prospect/  It  is  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences, 
of  philosophy  and  government,  of  commerce  and  agricul* 
ture;  and,  to  show,  that  the  English  people  are  of  one 
blood,  and  of  one  spirit  with  other  nations,  there  is  also  the 
history  of  revolutions,  of  treasons,  plots,  massacres  and 
desolating  wars.^  }  But  the  English  people  exhihit  a  sur- 
prising and  illustrious  example  of  mental  energy  and  excel- 
lence. /  They  have  been  able  to  give  transcendent  impor- 
tance io  a  comparatively  smedl  bland,,  and  that  for  a  long 
time. 

Great  B|*itain  is  an  island  much  smaller  than  Borneo,  or 
Madagascar,  or  Niphon,  or  some  others,  which  might  be 
named ;  yetj  for  nearly  twenty  centuries,  it  has  held  an 
important  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  is  now 
/  mistress  of  the  sea./  In  a  former  chapter,  we  noticed 
I  Egbert^'  at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy^  about  the 
year  800.  The  successors  of  Egbert  were  exceedingly 
harassed  by  the  Danes ;  who  at  length  planted  themselves 
on  the  sei  coast,  and  seised  all  the  finest  parts  of  England- 

/The  ereat  Alfred,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  as  he 
IS  stylea,  the  father  of  the  English  constitution,  was  the 
grandsoR  of  Egbert./  When  all  was  given  up  for  lost,  and 
the  Danes  were  considered  as  masters  of  England, /the 
*^  immortal  Alfred"  suddenly  broke  from  his  concealment, 
where  he^had,  for  some  years,  been  hidden  in  the  deepest 
disguise  and  remotest  recesses.  He  erected  the  standard 
of  his  native  country,  which  soon  became  a  rallying  point. 


*  BesidM  foreign  wan  innamerable  and  almost  incessant,  the 
Enffliiih  have  had,  accordinfr  to  the  ennmeratioo  of  Le  Sa^,  16 
eivu  wars  and  9  reli^ioas  commotions,  kince  the  Conquest.    In  the 
language  of  GoIdsmitlL  England  may  well  be  denominated  a  land  of  . 
scMelmrs  and  a  nurse  rf  arms, — Ed. 
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With  a  imaS  bod/ of  men  he  encotutorod  aiid  defeat  the 
Danes.  The  rapid  rumor  of  his  succeas  drew  multitudea  to 
hb  standard.  The  Danes  were  every  where  defeated|  and, 
in  a  short  time,  expelled  from  the  island.  / 

Periiaps  no  monarch  ever  more  jusdy  Reserved  the  title  of 
Father  of  his  efnmt^'y,  tbanUUfredyAfter  die  incessant  wars 
had  subsided,  whicb' made  um  powerful  and  independent, 
he  set  himself,  with  thd  greatest  energy  and  industiy,  to  iro* 
proTe  his  kingdom.  He  founded  Uie  university  of  Oxford 
m  895 ;  he  rebuilt  the  city  df  London ;'  he  divided  Engjand 
in  counties,  hundreds,  &c. ;  ne  revived  the  trial  by  jury  jand 
gave  dignity,  purity  and  despatch  to  the  courta  of  justicot 
In  a  word,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  did  his  utmosU  )o  diffuse 
individual  happiness  among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  give  hit 
kingdom  the  external  marks  of  dignity  and  splendor/" 

The  reign  of  Alfred  was  long  and  prosperous.  I)fo  prince 
was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  sutyects ;  and  he  died  in  peace, 
fuU  of  days,  and  covered  with  glory,  in  901.  _^ 

I  The  successors  of  Alfred,  for  mor^  than  a  century*  were 
employed  in  wars  with  the  Danes,  ;'with  various,  but  at 
length,  with  declii^ng  success./  In  the  first  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  jCanute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark^ 
completed  the  conqliest  of  England,  and  established  himself 
on  the  JBnglish  throne.  In  1035,  he  lefl  his  dominions  to 
/  Harold!  who,  afler  a  short  and  inglorious  reign,  was  succeed- 
/  ed  byiHardicanute,  yin  whom  the  Danish  race  of  kings  be- 
came extinct ;  when  the  ancient  line  was  restored.  / 

The  Saxon  race  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward 
the  Confessor\  but  in  him  was  again  deprived  of  the  crown.^ 
In  1066,  he  wds  succeeded  bylHarold  the  Usurper,|the  son 
of  the  famous  Godwin,  earl  of^  Kent. 

The  British  crown  seemed  now  to  be  unsettled,  and,  in 
.  a  measure,  at  the  disposal  of  the  common  chances  of  war* 
I  William  of  Normandy]  a  prince  of  great  territorial  resources, 
and  of  still  greater  abilities  for  war,  prepared  to  assert 
his  claim  to  it — a  very  specious  claim  indeed,  but  the 
origin  of  all  monarchical  claims ;  for,  as  Brennus  told  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  *^  The  right  of  conquerors  lies  in 
their  swords,"  William's  claim  was  grounded  wholly  in 
his  power  ;"t*  and  he  was  successful.    Accompanied  by  many 

*  Harold  was  ft  Saxon,  though  not  of  tke  royal  family. — Ed. 

t  William  profeised  to  found  his  claim  to  tbe  Eoglith  orown  upon 
the  will  of  Edward  th«  Confessor,  though  it  does  Aot  appear,  thai 
Edward  ever  expressed  any  sueh  will  in  writin||[.— £4* 
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•oldien  of  fortune,  whom  the  feme  of  hb  abilitias  and  the 
splendor  of  his  ccterprLo  had  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  he  irmde  a  formidable  descent  upon  the  English 
coast,  and  landed  without  opposition.  He  was  soon  met  by 
Harold  at  the  head  also  of  a  powerful  armj.  .  Few  fieldis 
have  -been  more  sharply  disputed;  arguments  of  great 
strength  were  used  on  both  sides.  Their  claims  and  great 
exertions,  in  point  of  merit,  as  weU  as  in  point  of  strength, 
were  nearly  equaL  Each  of  the  rivals,  as  well  as  many  of 
their  followers,  had  the  same  gi-and  objects  in  mew  ;  each 
fought  for  life,  crown,  empire,  honor,  glory  and  everlasting 
fame.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  anxiously  turned 
t^-^rard  the  scene  ;  and  the  pen  of  the  historian  was  ready  to 
transmit  the  event  to  unborn  ages.  Great  bravery  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides. 

Harold  fell  in  battle ;  and  William  seized,  without  fur- 
ther opposition,  the  august  prize.  He  found  it,  however, 
more  difficult  to  retain,  than  to  acquire,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. [He  was  kept  in  continual  alarms ;  and  his  life  was 
endangeitnl  by  daring  plots  and  conspiraciesy  His  jea- 
lousies of  the  English  people,  which  were  liot  increased 
without  cause,  occasioned  universal  alterations  in  the 
internal  police  of  the  kingdom.  \  He  deeply  infringed  the 
ancient  constitution ;  and,  at  length,  breaking  over'  all  re- 
straint, he  caused  innumerable  confiscations,  and,  by  suborn- 
ed evidence,  the  most  unjust  and  cruel  attainders  of  treason. 
He  nearly  exterminated  the  ancient  nobility;  and  by 
degrees,  e^cted  a  conversion  of  the  property  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  v  ^  I 

From  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIH.  the  history  of  England  presents  a  variegated 
and  interesting  scene.  '  The  Henries  and  Edwards  were, 
generally,  both  statesmen  and  warriors.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  go'  into  a  particular  consideration  of  their  respec- 
tive reigns ;  but  we  must  beg  the  reader's  permission  to 
pass  over  this  yety  considerable  period,  with  a  few  genersQ 
remarks.  > 

During  this  period, .  the  struggles  between  the  three 
orders,  viz.  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  were  incessant, 
and,  at  times,  had  well  nigh  involved  the  kingdom  in  ruin. 
The  great  lords  were  often  too  powerful  for  the  crown, 
and  for  the  commons.  They  held  their  castles  and  strong 
fortresses  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  and,  where  a  union 
happened  to  combine  their  strength,  they  seemed  oflen  to 
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hid  fiur  to  do^  as  Poland  has  since  done  to  its  own  utter  roia— 
that  isy  to  overturn  the  throne,  and  enslare  the  people.  (  Of 
all  governments  in  the  world,  perhaps,  an  aristocracy  is  the 
worst.  I  It  is  like  a  hydra  with  a  hundred  heads ;  it  is  rest- 
less, because  ambitious ;  and  weak,  because  disunited ;  it  is 
miserable,  because  experienced  without  virtue ;  and  con- 
temptible, because  wise  and  crafty  without  power.  The  time 
proper  for  action;  is  consumed  i^  deliberation ;  and  the  lucky 
moment  passes  unimproved.  . 

\Whilc|  the  English  government  leaned  chiefly  toward  this 
form,  ib»  naticm  was  feeble,  and  liable  to  innumerabfe  divi- 
sions ;/  and,  owing  to  diis  cause,  had  been  easily  subjugated 
by  the  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans.  The  undue  power  and 
influence  of  the  great  lords,  remained  finn  and  unshaken, 
and  must  have  ultimately  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  . 
had  U  not  received  a  fatal  blow  by  the  policy  offHeDry  YII./ 
who  so  fkrj  abolished  the  feudal  tenures  J  as  t6  enable  the 
nobdity  ana  great  peeri^  of  the  realm,  to  alienate  their  landed 
estates,  whidi  before  his  time,  they  could  not.  This  occa- 
sioned a  change,  and  a  much  wider  distribution  of  property, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  juster  bsdance  in  the  powers 
of  government. 

The  extraordinary  abilities,  fortunes  and  characters  of 
several  of  the  English  monarchs,  contributed  greatly  to 
establish^  unite,  and  dignify  the  nation.  Perhaps  no  nation 
in  Europe,  at  this  early  period,  was  governed  so  ably  and 
so  wisely.  Several  of  the  Henries  and  of  the  Edwards 
were  men  of  the  most  consummate  alulities.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Henry  V.  With  his  name,  we  may 
associate  that  of  Edward  UI.  who  is  called  die  father 
of  the  English  constitution,  f  He  was  equally  great  in 
war ;  and  held,  during  his  glorious  reign,  no  less  the  con- 
fidence and  veneration  of  bis  subjects,  tiicm  the  dread  of  his 
enemies.  {  ; 

It  was  the  pecular  felicity  of  England,*  to  derive  benefit 
from  their  worst,  as  well  as  from  their  l^est  and  ablest, 
princes.)  They  bad  several  kings,  who  would  answer  well 
to  be  [5ut  upon  the  black  list  of  Roman  emperors.  But, 
even  those  disgraceful  reigns  were  directly  or  indirectly 
productive  of  good.  (  In  the  contemptible  and  in^orious 
reign  of  king  Jdin,  was  laid  the  comer  stone  of  English 
lib6rty|— the  main  pillar  of  ^t  mighty  fabric  of  power, 
wealth^  pditical  wisdom  and  safety,    winch    has  enabted 

the  people  of  that  island  to  hold,  at  limes,  the  balance  of 
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Europe ;  and  by  which  (hey  now  hold  the  empbre  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  are  able  to  unfurl  their  triujnphant 
flag  throughout  the  whole  world  ^f  waters. 

1  The  Magna  CharUh  or  Great  Charter,  is  a  bill  of  rights, 
founded  pn  the  most  obvious  principles  of  natural  and  civil 
justice ;  land  regarding  it  as  a  human  invention,  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  if  we  except  the  United  States,  no* 
thing  can  be  found  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  equal 
or  comparable  to  it.  I  It  demonstrates  that,  even  in  the  13th 
century,  the  £ngllw  nation  &  excelled  Greece  and  Rome 
in  political  wisdom  and  virtue*  /  And  the  constitutions  and 
bills  of  rights  in  our  own  hap^countiy,  are  but  children 
from  that  illustrious  parent  Whether  the  Snglish  nation 
are  as  wise  in  the  19th,  a^  they  were  in  the  13th  century, 
the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say.  They  doubtless,  need 
as  much  wisdom. 

There  is,  perhapd,  no  reign  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, more  weak  and  miserable,  or  of  much  greater  length, 
than  that  of  Henry  YI.  Yet  ihe  struggles  and  revolutions 
during  that  tempestuous  reign,  were,  by  no  means,  the  con- 
vulsions of  death ;  but,  if  we  may  use  a  j^irase  sometimes 
used  by  physicians,  they  were  the  via  medicatrix  natunt*  of 
the  kingdom.  Old  Warwick,  the  king-maker^  was  then 
alive ;  and  queen  Margaret  could  well  fight  the  battles  of 
her  husband.  The  invincible  spirit  of  the  nation  was  oAen 
roused ;  nor  was  it  restored  to  tranquillity,  without  laying 
some  stone  in  the  national  fabric,  which  was  destined,  for 
many  ages,  to  resist  the  billows  of  time. 

In  the  period  now  before  us,  the  reader  of  English  his- 
tory,  will  find  his  attention  drawn  to  one  of  the  most  extras 
ordinary  civil  wars,  in  which  any  nation  was  ever  engaged. 
It  was  a  contention  between  the  house  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, for  the  crown  of  England.)  Both  descended  from  the 
ancient  royal. line.  These  wvs,  vSter  having  embroiled 
the  kingdom/during  seyeFal  successive  reigns, /and  cost 
much  blood  and  treasure,  iwere  happily  ended  on  the  acces- 
sion of  fleary  YII.  to  the  throne,  in  whom  both  claims  were 
united,  t 

No  inonarch  ever  mounted  the  English  throne  under 
greater  advantages,  than  Henry  YIII.  Ih  is  supposed,  that 
his  father,  at  his  death,  A.  D.  1509,  possessed  more  ready 
money,  than  all  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe.  His  king- 
dom was  powerful,  united,  and  at  peace  with  the  neighbor* 

*  fhe  bealiiijf  power  of  nature.— JB<2. 


ing  powers.  His  treasuiy  was  fall ;  and  he  was  hiinself  a 
prince  of  great  abilltiesj  But  Henry,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, was  a  vain,  odiqas,  unprincipled  tjrrant  His  pride 
and  vanity  could  be  measured  by  nothing  but  each  other ; 
because  diey  were  both  unbounded.  rHe  was  false,  cruel, 
capricious,  fickle,  and  of  a  temper  overrun  wi^  the  mean- 
est jealousy,  and  the  Qiost  vindictive  resentment/*  His 
tyranny  seemed  always  to  flow  from  mere  malice  and  de- 
pravity. 

I  Providence,  however,  employed  him  as  an  instrument  to 
humble  the  pride  x>f  a  still  greater  tyrant,  than  himself,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  ^^s  mosi  celebrated  exploits,  (for  he  never 
Seemed  ambitic/us  of  war,)  were  his  matrimonial  connections 
and  dissentions,  his  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
his  founding  the  EngUsh  church  by  making  himself  and  suc- 
cessors the  head  of  it,  (a  temporal  head  to  a  spiritual  body,) 
and  his  composing  a  prayer  book  and  forms  of  worship  for 
the  same  J 

The  support  which  Luther's  Refonnation  in  Germany  re- 
ceived, from  several  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, had  already  made  a  great  and  irretrievable  infraction 
upon  the  See  of  Rome.  But  an  event  took  place  in  Eng- 
land, whi(;h  gave  a  still  more  deadly  wound  to  Popery. 
Henry  YIU.  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  Ann  Boleyn,  a 
young  lady  of  his  court,  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  he  found  it  impossible  to  marry,  and  make  her 
the  partner  of  his  thrcme,  without  finding  a  pretext  for  di- 
vorcing his  queen,  Catharine  of  Spain ;  and  he  soon  found 
one  to  his  wish,  before  he  married  her,  she  had  been  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Arthur.  The  king's  conscience  sud- 
denly grew  remarkably  susceptible,  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  having  lived  so  long  in  the  horrid  sin  of  incest.  The 
matter,  however,  was  no  sooner  suggested,  than  all  imputa- 
tions vanished.  It  appeared  that  hk  marriage  was  legal, 
and  that  nothing  existed  which  could,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
tarnish  the  reputfUionof  his  virtuous  queen. 

But  what  satisfied  others,  could  by  no  means  satisfy 
Henry.  His  conscience  grew  more  clamorous;  and  his 
scruples  every  day  increased.^  Finding  he  could  effect 
nothing  at  home,  he  made  application  to  the  pope,  for  a 
dispensation  of  divorcement.     The  pope,  afler  a  full  hear* 

^  *  It  is  probable,  that,  at  first,  the  soruples  of  Henry  were  alto- 
gether hypocritical ;  but  that  afterwards,  he  was  really  convinced, 
toat  his  connection  with  Catharine  was  unlawfol. — Ed, 
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ing  of  the  eann,  rajecfed  Am  appUolios  in.tbe  nosl 
pereuqitorjr  lenna.  Hetuy  peimBtea.  Hie  pope  threat- 
oiwd.  iHtBry  divorced  hw  que«i,  aitd  jakuried  the  lady 
Ann.  'Tbo  pope  thundered  a  bull  of  excommunicatioa 
against  him,  and  laid  his  kingdom  wnder  an  intenltct, 
ab>olnag  his  aidijocts  from  tbeii  allegiance.*  Heory,  oa 
his  part,  met  the  pope's  bull  bj  ano&er  bull  as  stout,  aod 
excommunicated  the  pope./Thus  the  separation  of  England 
from  the  Romish  church,  began  ;  and  various  causes,  of  a 
more  pure  and  laudable  nature,  gave  it  stiength  and  sta- 
bitih'. 

The  cruelw  and  crimes  of  Henrj  increased  with  bis  years. 
The  noblest  blood  of  England  flowed,  to  satisfy  his  savage 
barbarity.  Even  the  beauteous  Ann  Boleyn,  whom  be  had 
married,  and  raised  to  his  throne,  found  neither  in  ber  charms, 
nor  virtues,  aoy  security,  from  the  jealousy  and  rage  of  tliis 
infernal  monster..  Upon  a  slight  suspicion  of  inconstancy 
to  the  king,  she  suffered  death.  But  we  will  not  waste  the 
reader^  time  in  tracing  the  atrocbies  of  a  villain  of  the  £ret 
magnitude,  who,  conaidering  his  superior  advantages, /de- 
serves to  sink  into  the  shades  of  etem^  infamy,  ten  thou- 
sand d^rees  below  Nero  or  Domitian./  ^ 
/  The  death  of  Edward  TI.  in  hU  16th  yeiud  left  the  throne 
ncant  ttj  Mary /justly  styled  the  Bloodi/ Mafy./Hor  admi- 
nistration was  distinguished  by  nothmg  but  iVeaknesa  and 
cruelty^  The  flamesof  pereeculionwere  lightedupall  over 


the  kingdom ;  and  the  names  of  iBonner  nnd  Gardi 
descend,  with  infamy  to  all  posterity,  as  bemg  the  base  m- 
struments  of  her  cruelties. 

Mary  died  in  1  ASS ;  and-  her  short  and  inglorious  reign 
ma  followed  by  one  of  a  character  opposite  in  all  respects.| 

/Elixabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Till,  by  Ann  Boleyn,  suc- 
ceeded hor  sister  Mar^  J  in  her  26th  yea^and  continued  to 

j  govern  England  45  years-/  The  chief  traits  of  her  adminis- 
trslion  were  boergy,  sagacity,  a  good  share  of  justice,  able 
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counsels,  a  profound  and  extensive  policy,  and  vAiBt  Cicero 
calls  felicity,  or  good  fortune./  Few  monavchs  ever  held 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  stronger,  more  ^eady,  or 
more,  cautrous  hand.\than  queen  £li:»abeth;  yet  with  all 
these,  were  blended j^  a  slight  tinge  of  the  vanity  of  her  sesc, 
and  of  the  arbitrary  cruelty  of  her  fethery 

Under  such  an  administration,  as  might  be  naturally  ex* 
pected,  many  important  objects  were  accomplished.  /The 
intemsd  structure  of  the  English  government  received  vast 
accessions  of  strength  and  perfection.  The  Reformation, 
begun  by  Henry  YIU.  and  attempted  to  be  destroyed  by 
Mary,  was  rendered  permanent  under  ih€>  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  Protestant  cause  m  Europe  received  counte- 
nance, credit  and  support  firom  sO  powerful  a  friend. "  Con- 
fusion was  poured  upon  the  gloomy  counsels  and  sanguinary 
designs  of  Philip  II. ;  and  the  English  navy  acquired  uni- 
versal respectability  by  its  briUiant  victories  over  the  Span- 
Ti  fleets.  /    '  , 

Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  and  I. 
oi  England ;)  under  Whope  crown  was  united- the  sovereignty 
of  the  Britbn  island.- /The  only  great  exploit  in  which 
James  excefled  other  men,  was  his  discovering  the  powder 
plot  r  which  would.  -  otherwise,  have  escaped  the  sharpest 
eyes  in  EnglandVlThe  CathoUc  faction  had  contrived  to 
bury  36  barrels  of  gun-powder  under  the  parliament  house, 
where  the  king,  lords  and  commons  were,  on  a  certain  day, 
to  be  convened./  The  plot,  though  entrusted  to  nearly  a 
hundred  persons,  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  for 
eighteen  months  ;  and  was  within  a  few  days  of  its  con- 
summation, when  a  certain  member  of  the  parliament, 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  of  the  most  singular  con- 
tents, warning  him  to  abstain  fpom  attending  the  parliament. 
The  letter  was  commuiucated  to  the  king,  who  laid  it  be- 
fore his  privy  council.  When  all  were  at  a  loss,  and  man^ 
concluded  it  to  be  a  mwe  ridiculous  whkn,  the  king  gave  tl 
as  his  opinion,  that  a  plan  was  laid  to  blow  up  die  parhamenC 
with  gun-powder.  '  On  searching  the  vaults  of  the  house, 
the  powder  was  found ;  and  Guy  Fawkes,  a  daring  villain, 
was  taken  with  &e  matches  in  his  pocket,  for  firing  the 
magazine. 

"I  James,  with  all  Use  pride  of  royalty,  which  any  monarch 
needs,  had  neither  gemus  nor  ability  to  govern^  The  con- 
trast between  him  ftnd  Eliza{>eth,  was  striking.  /  He  wae 
weak,    superstitious,  tinud,  and  of  course   j^ous.I  pift 
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•chninbtatioii  kid  ^  foaodatkm  for  the  inufortaaes  m^d  &U 
<^  Charles  L  n^  succeeded  him  in  1625^ 

The  revolution  of  Cromwell,  and  the  histoij  of  England 
since  that  time,  are  generally  well  uoderstood*  To  enter 
porticulariy  into  the  several  important  articles  of  that  recent 
period,  would  protract  this  work  far  beyond  our  original 
design.  We  must  therefore  pass  it.over  with  a  few  general 
remarks  ;  and  pnly  add  here,  that  Charles  I  JfeU  a  sacnfice  to  ^ 
his  own  folly  and  imprudence  in  Cromwell's  .revoluti4m^ 
After  Cromwell,yCharles  II.  recovered  his  father's  crown 
and  dominionsA  {James  ,11.  succeeded  Ynn^^  prince  less 
wicked,  indeed,  than  his  brother,  Charles  II ;  but  more  wes^ 
and  foolish,  than  his  father,  Charles  I.  |  He  was  deposed, 
and  succeeded  by  William,  prince  of  Orange/  'William  was 
succeeded  by  Ann,  and  she  by  George  1. 11.^1.  and  lY. 

Cromwell's  revolution,  professedly  set  on  foot  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  seems  to  be  a  convincing  proof^  that  a 
limited  monarchy  is  that  form  of  government,  above  all  others, 
best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  English  nation.  It  is 
.said  by  Judge  Blackstone,  the  reader  may  judge  how  justly, 
{that  the  English  government  comprises  the  excellencies,  and 
excludes  ^  defects,  of  the  three  leading  forms  of  govern- 
ment* There  is  a  monarch,  whose  prerogative  is  limited ;  an 
aristocracy,  whose  powers  are  denned;  and  a  democracy, 
whose  privileges  are  guarded,  i  If  their  theory  is  better  than 
their  practice,  they  are  not  aldne. 

The  English  nation  have  exhibited  one  mark  of  wisdom, 
energy  and  virtue,  above  all  other  nations.  Afler  so  great, 
so  daugerous,  so  wasting  a  revolution,  as  that  of  Cromwell, 
they  seemed  to  rise,  not  like  Samson  afler  he  had  lost  his 
hair;  but  like  one  who  is  made  virtuous  by  afHiction, 
strong  by  exertion^  and  wise  by  experience.  The  vicious, 
inglorious  and  troublesome  reigns  of  the  house  of  Stewart, 
following  that  revolution,  could  not  prostrate  a  nation, 
which  seemed  made,  not  for  the  tool,  but  the  scourg6,  of 
tyrants. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  17th  centuiyjthe  pro- 
gi'css  of  the  British  nation  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  has 
been  truly  astonishing,  and  has  outrun  all  calculation^ 
]  From  her  universities,  have  issued  an  immense  constellation 
of  learned  men,  equally  useful  and  ornamental  to  the  world. 
.  Locke  and  Newton,  from  their  innumerable  excursions  mto 
the  materia]  and  intellectual  worlds,  kradiated  the  minds 
of  men  with, beams  of  knowledge,  which  lay  hidden  from 
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foundations ;  and  trery  art  and  science  mia  been  pursued, 
improved,  and  t>n>ught  nearer  to  perfection. 

The  national- debt  of-  <xreat  Britain  is  a  matter  of  admira- 
tion in  ever3r  point  of  view.  Upon  it,  the  mathematician, 
the  financier  and  the  statesman  have  wasted  even-  the  mid- 
night lamp  in  calculation  It  has  been  made,  b/  theorists, 
the  subject  of  controversy,  of  applause,  of  ridicule.  It  has 
exhausted  the  powers  of  tongues  and  pens  without. number. 
It  has  oflen  called  up  the  spirit  of  prediction ;  and  poUtical 
augurs  have '  foretold  its  final  term  and  destiny.  This  im- 
mense debt,  if  that  may  be  called  a  debt,  which  b  debt  in 
one  hand,  and  credit  in-  die  other  hand  of  the  same  body  po- 
litic, has  been  accumulating,  fer  more  than  a  ceatuxy,  and, 
in  1799,  was  about  500,000,000^  sterling.  It  is  much  more 
now :  but  the  latest  calculations  we  have  not  at  this  instant 
before  us.*  This  subject  opens  various  fruitful  sources  of 
doubt.  It  is  doubtful,  whetiier  this  vast  debt  can  ever  be 
paid^  It  is  doubtful,  how  long  it  may  continue  to  accumu- 
late consistently  with  national  tranquilhty  ;  and  it  is  equally 
doubtful,  whether  to  annihilate  it  by  a  revolution,  would  not 
be  fatal,  to  the  kiiigdom.        ' 

The  commerce  and  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  are 
sublets  of  admiration,  equal  to  that  of  the  national  debt. 
Her  commerce  extends  to  all  parts  of  tiie  world ;  and  her 
navy  is  more  than  equal  to  all  the  navies  of  Europe  beside. 
By  means  of  her  power  by  sea,  she  has  subdued,  of  render* 
ed  tributary,  tiie  finest  parts  of  India,  and  many  of  the 
most  productive  islands  in  the  ocean./  Into  her  immense 
capital,  rivers  of  incalculable  wealth  are  daily  pouring,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  I  Her  India-trade  has  opened  by  far 
the  most  extensive,  lucrative  and  dignified  systems  of  com- 
merce ever  known  ^  and  the  merchants  and  nobility  of 
Xondon  are  able  to  make  a  display  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
in  their  dress,  equalling,  if  not  exceeding,  &e  most  superb 
courts  of  Asia. 

'  The  reign  of  George  III.  will  be  considered  in  history, 
as  an  important  and  glorious  reign.  ^  The  loss  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  American  colonies,  if  an  evil  at  all,  is  trifling, 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  accessions  of  power  and  wealth, 
which  Great  Britmn  has  made,  during  the  present  reign,  in 

*  In    1S19,   it  was   estFinated   at  S,748,S00,0OO  dollars;  mor*  than 
844,000,000/.  sterling.    In  1826,  at  100,000,000,  n«wrly^  4,000,000,000  dsl- 
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other  paiti.  Sh»  can  derhra  as  modi  benefit  firom  tbo 
trade  of  the  United  States,  as  before  the  rerolution,  whicn 
made  them  independent  Had  they  maintained  their 
colonial  relation,  her  chief  benefit  must  always  have  been 
of  a  commercial  natm« ;  and  that  she  may  still  enjoy,  if 
she  will  treat  them  with  good  manners.  George  lU.  has 
not  been  celebrated  as  a.  statesman,  a  warrior,  or  a  monarch. 
He  has,  however,  some  marks  of  a  wise  princely  He  has 
not  wanted  for  able  and  wise  counsellors,  in  his  cabinet, 
great  commanders  by  sea  and  land,  and  men  of  integrity 
and  talenta  at  the  heads  pf  the  severd  departments  of  go» 
vemmentf'By  these,  he  akme,  of  all  Uie  monarchs  of 
£urope,  has  been  able  hitherto,  to  resist  the  madness  and 
rage  of  a  revolution,  -which  t  in  its  formidable  progress,  haa 
changed  the  face  of  £un^,  and  still  tlureatens  to  destroy 
its  liberties. 


CHAPTER  UL 

CONTINUATION   OF   THE   VIEW  OF   EUROPE. 

THE  ECCLESUSTICAL  STATE. 

/FROM  the  first  part  of  the  7th  century,  the  Ecclesiastical 
State  has  be^i  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important  in 
file  world./  Its  powers  were  professedly  of  a  spiritual  or  re- 
ligious, but  in  reality,  of  a  temporal  nature ;  indeed,  we  may 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  they  were  carnal,  sensual,  devilish* 

In  the  book  of  Revelation,  it  is  said,  that  John  saw  a  wo- 
man sitting  upon  a  scarlet-colored  beast ;  which  beast  had 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  The  woman  had  written  in  her 
forehead  the  names  of  Blasphemy ;  and  she  was  called, 
Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  liarlots,  &c. 
This  woman  b  considered  as  representing  the  church  of 
Rome;] and  the  beast  on  which  she  sat,  the  temporal 
powers,  which  gave  her  support.  Jits  seven  heads,*  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  represented  the  seven  hiUs,  on  which 
ancient  Rome  was  built,  or,  according  to  others,  the  seven 


•  Probftbly  the  gevon  heads  are  doubly  emblematical,  representing, 
at  once,  the  seven  hills  of  Home  and  the  seven  forms  of  the  Ronum 
goTenunent    See  Rev.  zvii.  9, 10.    Ed. 
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forma  of  goTemiiient,  which  faay«  beatK  jexereuied  over  dial 
empire ;  and  the  ten  horns/  the  tpn  kingdoms,  over  which 
Rome  once  reigned  with  a  temporal,  and  afterwards  with  a 
spiritual  donnnion. 

It  must  be  ocHifessed,  that  the  83inb<^  ate  striking,  and 
tiie  i^usioiis  e^emely  just.  At  way  rate,  the  power  of  Sm  su* 
prepae  pontiff,  who  became  umrersal  bishop,  A.  D.  606,  the 
same  year  that  Mahomet  forged  the  Koran,  was  feiy  great. 
His  interdict  upon  a  nation  suspended  tlie  performance  of  all 
religious  rites,  and  cut  them  off  from  commnnion.y  He 
could  absolve  a  nation  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
king,  and  give  them  a  right  to  dethrone  and:  destroy  hun  at 
their  pleasure.y  Such  was  the  superstition  of  those  timeS| 
that  when  a  flation  was  interdicted,  Ithey  were  considered 
as  exposed  to  the  immediate  wrath  of  Heaven ;  the  greatest 
consternation  prevailed;  and  their  streets  wouki  be  filled 
with  men,  w6men  and  children,  with  garments  rent,  hair 
dishavelled,  beatiiur.  thdr  breasts,  and  deprecating  the 
divine  vengeaHcey  I  The  sovereign  pontiff  had  power  to 
pardon  all  manner  of  sins,  afid  even  to  grant  indulgence  for 
^le  commission  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  He  claimed 
infallibility ;  and,  as  Christ's  vicar  and  vicegerent  on  earth, 
held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell./  From  the  enormiQr 
of  these  claims,  which  were  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the 
vilest  and  most  proffigate  of  mortals,  we  may  c<»^jeotiire^ 
into  what  extremes  of  wickedness,  they  would  go. 

They  went  mto  all  possible  extremes ;  and,  indeed,  ex- 
ceeded any  conception  which  one  <^  form,  who  never  read 
the  history  of  their  proceedings.  /Princes  and  the  greatest 
emperors  have  been  known  to  stand  barefoot  at  the  gate  of 
the  haughty  pontiff,  patiently  waitkig  for  adnnttance ;  and 
when  admitted,  the  holy  father  would  set  his  foot  upon  theur 
necks,  and  tread  upon  their  crownsJ  In  this  manner,  one  of 
the  popes  treated  an  emp^^r  of  Grermany ;  but  they  could 
not  tread  upon  the  neck  of  Henry  VHL 
/since  the  reformation  in  Grermany  and  England,  the  papal 
throne  has  tottered.  While  Henry  lY.  governed  France, 
his  favor  to^the  Protestants  hastened  the  decline  of  that 
formidable  hierarchy;  and  even  Lewis  XIY.  though  he 
destroyed  the  Protestants  of  his.  own  kingdom,  yet  he  aided 
their  cause  in  the  person  ai  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  headed 
the  Protiestant  league  against  the  house  of  Austria./!  Af^ 
Chistavus  failed,  William  HI.  of  England,  and  queen  Ann, 
by  the  duke  of  Mailborou^,  severely  flho<^  the  throne  of 
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France,  and  for  a  while  obtanied  the  most  aptendid  trium^^ 
for  the  Protestant  caiise ;  by  which  of  coarse,  the  church  of 
Rome  was  weakened.  / 

The  French  reyomtion  threatened,  for  a  while,  the 
extinction  of  Popeiy ;  but  the  emperor  Napoleon,  fearing 
tiie  force  of  the  old  maxim,  ^o  bi$hop,  no  hmg^  has  become 
a  friend  to  his  Holiness,  and  has  re-established  the  Catholic 
church  in  France.  But  tiie  weakness  of  Spain,  Portiigal  ancl 
Italy ;  the  reformation  of  Germany  and  £ngland  ;/theirre- 
Hffion  6f  France  and,  iikleed,  the  common  sense  of  man* 
kmd,  liaYe  at  length  reduced  the  bishop  of  Rome  nearly  to  a 
level  with  odier  bishops.  His  vices  are  censured  ;^  his  vir- 
tues are  credited ;  his  ghosdy  power  is  despised ;  his  infalli- 
bility is  laughed  at ;  and  he  isUttle  ihou^t  of  among  the  ru- 
lers of  states  andempiresy 

Since  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Romans,  there  has  notiiing  ex- 
isted in  Europe,  like  universal  empire;  therefore,  by  the 
course  of  empire  since  that  time,  notlung  more  can  be 
intended,  than  a  series  of  states  or  kingdonto,  which,  all 
things  considered,  have  been  more  powerful  than  their 
neighbors.  On  this  subject,  there  may  be  different  opin- 
ions. Were  we  to  represent  the  course  of  empire  by  a  line 
drawn  through  individual  kingdoms,  we  should  draw  it 
iStma;  throudi  •Assuria,  Persia^  Chreece,  Carthc^e^  JRotiie, 
ConftmMno]^,  Turkey  j  Otrmany  and  France. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  have  we  pointed  out  to  the  student,  the  general  out- 
lines, or  tiie  mere  skeleton  of  what  he  will  find  in  reading  the 
history  of  nations.  Aa  a  man,  who  stands  on  an  eminence, 
and  looks  attentively  over  a  wide  and  diversified  prospect,  so 
is  the  historian. 

Through  the  long  period  of  five  thousand  years,  his  eye 
wanders  among  innumerable  millions,  and  descries  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  who  were  once  active  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  time,  but  are  now  reaping  the  retributions  of 
eternity.  The  great  nations,  which  enjoyed  universal 
empire,  are  now  sUent  ip  the  dust.  And,  as  objects  subtend 
a  less  angle  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  so  a  century, 
buried  deep  in  the  vale  of  antiquity*,  appears  but  as  an  hour> 
and  the  duration  of  a  nation,  but  as  a  day.  In  the  morning, 
its  infancy  is  weak ;  and  its  cMef  defence  is  in  its  obscurity 
er  insignificance,  or  in  the  weaknesr  of  others.     It  gathers 
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ftrength  by  adyenitjy.and  at  leogtb  acqanes  aTigorocn 
youth.  At  mid-day,  it  acquires  a  strong  ajid  lofty  atdtude ; 
It  basks  for  an  hourin  the  beams  of  prosper^,  and  drinks 
deep  the  inebriating  draughts  of  luxiuy  aiMl  pleasure.  And 
now  its  beauty  ^es  ;  its  strength  decays ;  its  glory  perishes ; 
and  the  declining  day  hastens  a  night  of  storms  and  clouds 
and  everlasting  darkness. 

The  nations -of  men  resemble  the  perpetually  rolling  and 
conflicting  waves  of  the  ocean.  If  a  billow  rise  high,  it  is 
but  to  sioJi  as  low ;  if  it  dash  its  neighboring  billow,  it  is 
but  to  be  dadied  in  its  turn ;  if  it  rage  and  foam,  it  is  but  to 
exhaust  itself  the  sooner ;  if  it  roll  tranquilly  on  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,'  it  is  but  to  sink  forever  by  its  own  gravity.  It 
is  thus  with  all  nations,  with  all  human  institutions,  and  with 
all  the  noblest  inventions  and  works  of  art. 

"  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorscous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  ^lobe  itself; 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolre, 
And,  like  tbetbaseless  fabric  of  a  Tisioo, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Ahd  alas !  the  ravages  of  time,  though  rapid  and  resist 
less,  are  too  slow  to  satisfy  the  furious  rage  of  restless 
mortab  I  They  must  share  the  empire  of  detraction.  To. 
them,  the  workjof  death  is  most  pleasant  ;t  and  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  lulling  and  destrojdng,  has  been^their  chief  pride 
and  glory  in  all  ages,  though  while  employed  in  that  dread- 
ful work,  they  sink  in  destruction  themselves.!  Unhappy 
ohndren  of  meni  When  will  you  learn  to  know  and  to  prize 
youf  true  interest  ?  When  will  you  be  convinced  of  that, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  certain,  that  war  adds  infinitely 
to  the  number  and  weight  of  your  calamities  ?  that  it  fills 
the  world  with  misery,  and  clothes  all  nature  in  mourning  ? 
that  it  covers  your  souls  with  crimson,  inexpiable  guilt,,  and 
brings  upon  you,  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Heaven  t 

Is  there  to  be  no  change  in  this  tragic,  this  direful  scene 
of  blood  and  slaughter?  Shall  brotherly  love  and  cordial 
affection  never  become  universal ;  and  peace  never  wave 
her  white  baimer  throughout  the  earth  ?  Is  there  no  dura- 
ble institution,  founded  in  virtue,  and  permanent,  as  the 
eternal  rules  of  justice !  Is  diere  no  firm  ground  of  hope  ? 
no  rock,  on  which  truth  and  reaSon  may  build  a  fabric,  that 
flhall  never  fall  ?  Tes ;  there  b  a  Kingdom ;  its  foundations 
were  laid  of  old ;  its  king  b  the  God  of  heaven ;  its  law  b 
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peifeet  lof6|  its  doauiikms  are  wide,  for  Ikej  eiteid  to 
the  wise  and  virtuoos  in  all  worlds ;  'all  its  subjects  aro safe ; 
for  they  are  defended  bj  almightjr  power ;  and  they  shall 
rise  to  eternal  prosperity  and  glory,  when  aH  earthly  king* 
doms  shall  vanish,  like  a  shadow  or  a  dreanu 

There  is  an  unseen  hand,  which  guides  the  afiairs  of 
nations.  Throughout  all  their  changes  and  revolutions, 
through  ^  seemingly  dark  and  troubled  chaos  of  human 
concerns,  an  almighty  Providence  overrules  f  and  all  evei^, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  employed  m  directing  and 
completing  the  destinies  of  all  creatures,  in  subserviency  to 
that  infinitely  ffreatand  glorious  kingdom,  which  shall  never 
be  removed  y^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 

THE  great  alterations  in  die  affairs  of  Europe,  since  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  continual  changes,  which  are 
taking  place,  render  the  subject  before  us  very  difficult. 
Before  these  sheets  are  publia^ed,  the  state  of  Europe  may 
be  considerably  changed  from  what  it  now  is.  As  it  mHy 
affect  the  political  relations  of  that  quarter  of  ttke  gloBe, 
we  can  only  say,  that  a  great  revolution  is  now  on  the  wheel. 
Whether  it  will  be  stationary,  progressive,  or  retrograde,  we 
cannot  tell.  Events  may  be  in  embryo,  which  will  defeat 
all  calculation,  and  render  the  state  of  Europe  better  or 
worse,  than  it  ever  has  been. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Europe,  in  point  of  knowledge,  has  held  the  ascendency, 
for  more  than  two  tiiousand  years,^  over  tiie  other  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  and  we  shall  hazard  ihe  opinion,  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  present,  with  aU  former  periods,  will  be 
found  highly  favorable  to  Europe  at  the  present  time.*  In 
the  most  flourishing  pejdods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  know-, 
ledge,  or  mental  improvement  in  general,  was  limited  to  a 
"    *  '  <  III  ' 

*  Moft  of  the  literature  of  Europe  is  lo  be  fouod  in  Britain,  France  and 
Giennanjr.— £W1 
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territories,  it  is  prc^able,^  tiwt  not  one  to  ten  amooff  tto 
Grreeks,  and  not  one  to  a  hundred  among  the  Romana,  knair 
h&w  Uhread  and  wriU  ;\  but,  at  the  present  time,  it  it  is  pro- 
bable^diat  more  than  cme  third  of  the  people  of  all  Europe, 
can  do  bothy^  The  art  of  printing  has  filled  all  places  with 
books,  and  brou^t  the  means  of  knowledge  within  tiie  reach 
of  mankind  in  general. 

Yet  how  manj^  millions,  even  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
are  still  enslaved  hw  ^orance  and  error.  /The  peasants  in 
Polani,  Sweden,  Denmuk  and  Russia,  are  the  most  igno- 
rant people  in  Europe^ I  fThej  are  bou^t  and  sdd  with  the 
farms,  on  which  tiiej  live ;  and  their  lives  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  great  lords,  who  own  them./  Yet  they  know 
no  means  of  relief.  They  do  not,  in  many  instances,  know, 
but  that  all  is  right  Like  a  beast  of  burden,  they  bow  to 
the  yoke;  and  if  they  often  groan  with  painful  servitude, 
they  seldom  think  of  deliverance.  The  manners  and  habits 
of  those  nations  are  so  firmly  fixed,  their  prejudices  so  deep 
and  strong,  timt  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  alteration  foi 
the  better. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  more  enlightened  and 
wise^  part  of  society  in  ^ose  nations,  even  tkat  their  go- 
vernments, who  consist  of  great  and  accomplished  states- 
meuy  well  acquainted  with  all  Europe,  do  not  reason  more 
coifectly,  and  act  more  censistently  toward  their  peasantry. 
They  certainly  know, -that  industiy  cannot  exist,  where  it 
is  not  encouraged;  tbat  nothing  can  awaken  enterprise, 
but  a  prospect  of  great  gain,  that  their  peasantry  have  no 
encouragement  to  industry,  and  no  stimulus  to  enterprise. 
They  see  them  to  be  a  poor,  miserable,  ignorant  race,^as 
void  of  ambition  as  beasts,  yet  without  their  docility.  Their 
farms  are  consequently  unimproved ;  tiie  an(»ent  forests 
maintain  their  grotod,  and. even  wild  beasts  make  head 
against  them.  In  times  of  peace,  th^  agriculture,  their 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  neglected*;  and  in  time 
of  war,  if  we  except  Russia,  their  armies  are  contempti- 
ble.   *  ' 

(The  poor  of  these  nations  should  be  encouraged,  first  of 
all,  by  giving  them  instruction,  and  then,  by  placing  before 
them,  me  proper  motives  to  industry.  | 

It  has  been  oflen, questioned,  whether  the  prevalence  cm 
knowledge  in  society  would  not  tend  to  sedition,  dislojraJty 
treason  and  rebellion.  ]  Experience  determines  this  questiom 
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m  4ka  mgitife,^/  The  nott  Jmowioff  peeple  hum 
fenefslljthe'liiostomlysoTenied*  vaveouM^  loaro^ 
^lisU  amoDg  savagQs.  in  baitMorou  cnmmies,  tliere  k 
iways  a  coatbiual  flacCMsicm  6f  toiMent  vebeUiooB  and 
reyelutioiM.  It  will  not  be  denied,  tfant  Am  Engliih  natieny 
taken  as  a  body,  are  the  best  iutilieted  andwisest  people  io 
Europe;  and  dieir- government  is  tiie  moat  regular  and  per- 
manent. 

It  18  a  general  obeervatioBy  that  tiie  most  learned  and  best 
informed  peof^,  haye  the  best  gormmment  in  practice,  at 
least,  if  Bbt  in  theory,  and  commonly  in  both.  For  example, 
the  governments  of  France  and  Geraiai^  are  better  than 
those  of  Spun  and  Russia ;  and  the  people  of  the  f<Hfmer 
are  certamly  b^ter  informed,  than  those  of  die  latter. 
The  government  of  Pc^and  has  been  remailaible  fer  weak- 
ness ;  that  of  Turkey,  for  strengdu  But  both  inve  been 
equally  corrupt  Mid  wicked  ;  and  the  people,  a^  live  under 
diem,  are  die  most  ignorant  of  any  in  Europe.  The  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Rusoan  government  consider  aU  its  subjects 
as  slaves,  or  even  madiines  widiout  wilL  They  live  ipiufetly 
under  such  a  government,  because  they  are  without  undeiv 
standing. 

It  is  an  important  questioii,  how  fior  a  continnd  and  rapid 
increase  of  Imowledge,  among  all  classes  of  peopfe,  would 
go  toward  remedying  die  evib  of  all  goveiftmenis,  and  evea 
toward  abolishing  the  s3rBtem  of  war,  now  pursued  by  Ao&i 
nations.  It  is  also  an  important  quesdon,  to  what  extent 
learning  might  be  carried  in  society,  conststendy  with  its 
true  interests.  It  would  be  vain  and  useless  to  esta*- 
blish  the  former,  without  previously  ascertaining  die  latter 
question. 

No  nation,  and  doubdesa  no  state,  has  carried  the  system 
of  education  to  that  height  and  perfection,  which  would 
best  promote  its  internal  well  being  and  honor.  No  indi- 
vidual town,  even  in  New-England,  has  pursued  this  object 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.     To  open  this  aubject  for 

^ V      

*  It  was  undoubtedly  knowledgre  and  mental  improyement,  that 
enabled  the  people  of  this  country  to  perceiye  their  wron^,  to  assert 
theb  rights,  and  shake  off  the  "British  yoke.  If  a  |royflrnment  is 
founded  and  administered  in  equity,  for  the  manifest  benefit  of  tho 
people,  knowledge  and  ment^  improvement  must  conduce  to  its  sta- 
bility ;  and  they  must  equally  tend  to  excite  rebellion  against  tjrannj 
and  oppression.  No  doubt,  it  is  good  policy  fbr  tjrraats  to  keep 
tiMir  sabjeots  ia  ignoraaMw— cCif. 
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discqMkm,  #0  wil^-tso^pese  to  extrefiM  OMe,  and  ftm  ted 
extreme,  will  deseead  te  such  mean^,  atf  mast  be  acknow* 
]e<^ed  to  be  attainable. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  suppose,  that  eyerj 
man  in  Europe  had  ihe  knowledge  of  Sir  William  Pitt ;  we 
will  saj  nothing  about  virtue ;  the  perfecti<m,  or  prevalence 
of-  which,  among  men,  is  never  to  be  looked  fbr  as  the  ihiit 
of  their  exertions.  A  change  would  graduallj  or  suddenly 
take  place  in  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  A  man,  when 
he  kiiows  his  true  interest,  will  naturally  pursue  it.  The  pre^ 
sent  oppressions  of  Europe  are  generally  mere  impositions 
nponr  ignorance  and  simpUcity.  The  poor  peasant  firmly 
believes,  that  he  was  bom  to  serve,  and  his  lord,  to  rule. 
He  believes,  that  his  body  is  made  of  coarser  materials,  that 
his  hlood  is* less  rich,  aiid  that  his  soul,  if  he  knows-  he  has 
one,  n  from  a  humbler  stock  of  intelligence.  Give  him 
knowledge,  raise  him  within  the  sphere  of  Pitt's  intelligence, 
and  all  these  delusions  vanish.  He  sees  the  faults  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  hs  sees  a  remedy  within  his  reach ;  he  pursues, 
and  gains  it. 

He  would  never  suffer  with  the  poor  ignorant  wretch, 
who  knows  not^— who  thinks  not,  even  in  his  dreams,  of  a 
better  state.  Hie  ignorance  and  servility  of  the  poor,  are 
at  once  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  their  pover^.  And 
certainly  it  invites  and  allures  the  impositions,  the  aggres- 
sions, the  domination  and  ins<Hence  of  men  of  stronger 
minds. 

After  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  <^  the  power  of 
wealth,  ^  The  mind's  the  standard  of  iibe  man."  Give  the 
lower  oirders  of  people  in  Europe  hut  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  higher — give  them  the  mental  cultivation,  die 
ambition,  the  fire  of  genius ;  and  the  wall,  which  separates 
thein,  will  &11  to  the  ground. 

It  is  readily  granted,  that  all  men  can  never  acquire  the  know* 
ledge  of  William  Pitt.  But  how  vastly  ignorant  is  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  in  the  most  enlighten^  nations  I  and  with 
what  ease  their  minds  might  be  raised,  almost  infinitely 
above  what  they  are.  Let  &e  expense  of  education  rest  on 
the  government,  empowered  to  draw  sufficient  funds  from  the 
nation.  I  This  is  indeed,  partially  the  present  method  of  the 
New-Eiigland  States.  And  from  this  very  source,  they  are 
the  freest,  happiest,  and  most  enlightened  people  on  eartL  | 

Ne  doubt  it  will  be  said,  that  diis  is  theory.  What  then ! 
Is  nothing  worthy  of  regard,  which  adnnto  of  theoretnal 
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•pecuklfoiit  Is  nptjflieediicatkm  of  youthfaa  object  wiMtby 
the  attentioD  of  go^mmeiit  1  If  it  coukf  be  regarded  as 
sucby  as  it  ought  universal!/  to  be,  certainly^  no  goyemmental 
object  ever  outweighed  it— ao  -earthlj  <»ie  ever  more  justlv 
demanded  legislative  wisdom.  It  was  tiie  opinion  of  Ljcur- 
gus,  that  tiie  piirtial  affection  of  parents  for  their  children^ 
disqualified  them  for  exercising,  government  over  thenu 
Admitting  this  as  an  extreme,  we  would  have  government 
interfere  no  farther  with  children,  than  to  point  out  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  education,  and  provide  and  pay 
their  teachers. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thiitt  fcMrbojrs  to  be  graduated  in 
our  colleges,  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  If  dien,  we  except  the 
Crfeek  and  Latin  languages,  eveiy  boy  mi^t  receive  a  lib^al 
education,  before  he  is  fit  to  become  an  s^iprentice,  or  go  into 
a  counting  house.  Nor  should  his  improvements  be  limited 
here.  Other  institutions  should  be  formed,  to  extend  the 
mind,  and. to  cany  into  manly  maturity  the  seeds  of  honor, 
truth  and  justice,  Uberally  planted  in  youth ;  yet  of  a  nature, 
not  to  interfere  widi  a  course  of  business. 
,  If  the  fimds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses,  of  these 
important  institutions,  were  raised  from  an  equal  assessment 
of  property,  it  would  seem  at  first  view,  to  bear  heavy  on 
^  rich,  especially  if  they  had  not  children.  But,  for  n^iat 
more  important  purpose  can  the  rich  and  childless  pay  their 
money?  Do  they  not  pay  freely  to  support  war,  govern* 
meat,  and  almost  numberless  public  institutions  1  and  is  the 
Ibrmation,  the  well  being,  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
rising  generation,  an  object  inferior  to  any  of  these  1  But, 
ja  e&ct,  it  would  not  bear  hard  upon  the  rich ;  fpr  there 
would  soon  be  very  few  poor.  I  appeal  to  the  present, 
though  imperfect  practice  of  the  New-England  States.  There 
are  fewer  poor  among  them,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  then,  but  virtue  in  mankind, 
nothing  indeed  but  a  proper  direction  even  of  selfidmess 
itself^  to  effect  far  greater  improvements  in  society — ijdx 
more  light  and  knowledge,  than  ever  e^dsted  in  any  nation* 
These  improven^ents,  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  go-* 
vemment,  would  soon  originate  governments,  which  the 
individual  happiness  of  men  ^ould  induce  them  to  love  and 
support.  And  these  governments,  whether  monarchies  or 
republics,  would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  die  people,  and 
Ihose  who  administered  them  would  possesa  a  power  far 


mord  penftafieiit  aad^flkurtriMis,  tfaan  tiicrf  caniii  tlie  pi— mt 
i^steBi  of  things.  As  diere  must  always  be,  in  ereiy  nation, 
ralersr  and  ruled)  tho^ecnritf  and  hapfmiess  ofjthe  latter  will 
ibreyer  guarantee  tkose  of  the  former. 

ShauM  it  be  dbjected,  tiiat  there  c<Kdd  not  be  a  change  in 
these'  respects  in  Europe,  ^thout  revidiitions  and  efihsions 
of  Mood  I  neither  can  things  remain  in  thdr  present  state 
without  the  same.  There  is  oae  revolution  upon  another ; 
there  will  be  treascmlr,  rebellions  and  bloodj  wars.  Tyrants 
never  had,  and  never  will  have,  rest. 

If -the  several  governments  in  Europe  woi;dd  begin  to 
effect  this  glorious  refoun,  by  opening  to  their  subjects,  the 
fountains  of  knowledge — hy  setting  before  them  the  proper 
motives  to  virtue  and  industry,  they  would  find  domestic  con- 
cerns sufficient  to  call  their  attention  from  foreign  wars ;  and 
the  millions  of  money,  employed  in  cultivating  the  art  of 
wat,  would  be  employed  in  promoting  tiie  grandest  objects 
of  iiuman  happiness. 

But  who  shall  begin  this  i§alutary  work  t  What  power — 
what  potentate  has  magnanimity  sufficient  t  No  mention 
shall  be  made  of  virtue,  ikej  cmly  want  the  knowledge  of 
Iheir  interests,  and  the  means  of  happiness  is  within  their 
reach. 

INDUSTRY. 

There  are  but  few  industrious  nations  in  Europe.  /  The 
wealthy  despise,  it ;  and  the  poor  have  not  the  prc^r 
incentives  to  it.  //The  Butch  have,  periiaps,  been  excelled 
by  no.  European  nation  in  this  respect ;  /but  their  industri- 
ous days  are  over.  A  rapacious  and  powerful  master  now 
stands  ready  to  seize  what  they  have  got,  and  to  anticipate 
what  they  may  get  hereafter.*  The  Turks,  the  Italians 
and  the  Spaniards  are  nearly  on  a  footing  as  to  industry. 
Among  them,  a  soft  relaxing  climate  has  com|^eted  all  the 
kU'e  and  vicious  habits,  which  their  governments  naturally 

*  In  the  year  1806  Napoleon  erected  Holland  into  a  kingdom ;  and 
his  brotherXe w  is  was  crowned  king.  In  1810,  Lewis  was  constrain* 
ed  to  resign  his  crown ;  and  Holland  was  united  to  France.  In  1813, 
Holland  was  emancipated  from  French  usorpation  and  tjrannj. 
Tl^e  next  year,  Belffium,  or  -the  French  Netherlands,  was  united  to 
Holland.  In  the  f^lowin^  year,  1815,  these  countries  were  formed 
into  a  limited  monarchy  with  a  liberal  constitution.  This  monarchy 
\m  denominated  The  Kingdom  of  the  J^etherlands^-^Ed, 

26* 
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indiioe*  Their  ndm  seem  dctjtendbedy  thai  they,  aha! 
have  nothing ;  and  the  people,  lost  to  aU  axnbitionand  sense 
of  freedom  and  honcMr,  have  become  willing^  that  it  shaH  be 
so,  and  are  willing  to  possess  nothing*  They,  therefore, 
live  in  a  very  poor,  «nd^  at  l>e8tt  in  a  precarious  manner. 
With  their  present  exertions,  tiiey  would  literally  starve,  did 
they  not  Hve  in .  very  fruitfid  countries,  where  nature  pro- 
duces almost  q[M>ntaneously  £of  their  sustenance. 

The  people,  in  die  North  of  Europe  are  compelled  to 
labor,  or  diey  must  perish.  But  their  toil  is  iU  directed, 
and  without  any  spirit  of  enterprise,  although  severe. 
They  cannot  work  with  courage,  and  sunnount  difficulties 
with  cheerfulness ;  because  they  are  strangers  to  the 
animating  hope  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  even  a  comfortable 
living.  Whatever  tiiey  get  must  go  to  pamper  the  pride  of 
a  haughty^  tyrannical  master,  who  can  hardly  be  willing  they 
should  breathe  the  vital  air  without  paying  a  tax  for  it.  So 
stupid  and  extreme  is  the  folly  of  the  governments  them- 
selves, that  their  exactions  are  an  effectual  check  even  upon 
the  spirit  of  commerce ;  and  all  the  means  of  &e  people,  in 
general,  to  acquire  any  degree  of  opulence,  are  completely 
fettered.  '         . 

This  is  eminently  the  case  in  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
Their  govemnumU  know  it ;  their  hingSy  their  ministry ,  their 
phUoaaphers  and  aU  their  statesmen  and  toise  men  mow  it ; 
yea,  and  much  more  than  all  this,  they  weU  know  that  while 
things  remain  in  this  state,  they  can  never  flourish.  They 
must  be  poor,  feeble,  faint-hearted  and  wretched,  always 
ready  to  join  the  basest  and  most  cowardly,  ^ut  never 
capable  of  a  noble  enterprise.  They  know  all  this ;  and 
yet  they  will,  with  their  eyes  open,  strive  to  maintain  the 
present  mad  system.  They  will  keep  it  up,  till  they  are  the 
scorn  of  Europe — ^till  they  share  the  fate  of  Poland — till 
their  kings,  ministry,  statesmen,  philosophers,  wise  men 
and  men  of  learning,  shall  all  fall  a  prey  to  their  own  pre- 
posterous f<^y — ^till  they  diall  have  their  houses  burned, 
their  throats  cut,  their  kmgdoms  destroyed,  and  their  terri- 
tories sown  ioith  saH. 

Germany  and  France,  while  they  have  loaded  industry 
wit)i  almost  insuperable  burdens,  have,  it  must  be  confessed, 
afft^rded  some  nnportant  encouragements,  both  as  to  honor 
a7jd  emolument  .  They  have,  on  the  whole,  made^  it  better 
for  people  to'  be  slaves,  than  lazaroni ;  for,  though  they  are 
almost  pressed  to  death,  by  ipoastrous  exactions,  extortionsi 


taaEOfli  impo8t8|  excises,  eoniomaf  tolli^  dutiesi-  i;at6Sy  tidieii 
fees,  rents,  contributionsy  donations,  tributes^  and  several 
other  species  of  public  demand,  yet  many  industrious  people 
are  able,  notwiti^statiding  all  this,  to  acquire  wealth,  and  to 

fach  respectability  io  themselves  and  families. 
The  English  people  excel  all  the  rest  of  Einrope  in  indus« 
try./  There  are  no  bounds  set  to  enterprise  ;  and  the  &r^ 
mers,  tradesmen,  and  especially  the  merchants,  avail  them- 
selves, to  an  amazing  extent,  of  their  advantages.  This  has 
long  been  their  character ;  and  it  has  long  been  their  salv&< 
.  tion.  Give  a.  people  knowledge,  industry,  wid  virtue,  and 
I  tiiey  will  flourish.  Nothing  >  can  depress  them.  A  national 
debt,  as  heavy  as  moimt  Olympus,  cannot  sink  them  ;  a  re- 
volution Cannot  crush  them ;  a  tjrrant  cannot  long  hold  them 
prostrate,  anj  more  than  the  strength  of  one  can  resist  the 
strength  of  millions./ 

■  -        •  /  ►         ■  ""      - 

TERRITORY. 

/- 

.^  Most  nations  of  every  age  have  been  ambitious  of  exten- 
sive territories.  \  Hence  originates,  the  desire  of  conquest, 
by  far  the  most  firui£M  source  of  war./  The  charge,  that 
monarchies  are  addicted,  more  than  other  governments,  to 
war  and  conquest)  is  by  nor  means  just. ,  None  of  the  an- 
cient nations  were  more  waiiike^  or  m<»'e  greedy  of  con- 
quest, than  the  three  great  republics  of  antiquity  'J  Athens, 
Carthage  and  Rome.  /  .They^  seemed  never .  satisfied.  While 
any  nation  remained  independent  of  them.  The  situation 
of  Europe  is  best  calculated  for  small  kingdoms  and  states. 
Its  several  parts  are  remarkably  separated  by  large  rivers, 
mountains,  straits  and  seas,  which  serve  to  impede^  the  pro- 
gress of  armies,  and  check  the  rapidity  of  conquest.  If 
modem  republics  have  been  less  warlike  than  ancient,  it  is 
because  they  have  seen  less  ppospect  of  being  able  to  cope 
with  their  neighbors.  , 

No  nation  of  very  extensive  territories  ever  long  main- 
tained its  freedom.  Rome  cannot  bp  brought  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this  remark,  since  it  must  be  remembered,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  conquered  provinces  pf  that  republic 
were  governed  with  the  most  despotic  sway,  and  on  the 
other,  that  Rome,  in  fact,  lost  her  liberties  immediately 
upon  the  fall  of  Carthage.  It  \rill  henc^e  follow,  that  re- 
publicanism is  better  adapted  to  small,  than  to  large  terri- 
tories.   It  is  hoped,  that  tiie  United  States  may  form  one 
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luting  exeeptioai  -  We  gtv«  hi  much  cavdil  to  te  dochipa,' 
howerar,  tint  we  itrofigl;  queMien  the  poUo^  of  mlargii^ 
Out  ttinitories. 

The  Baaaian  empire  n  the  la^st,  that  enr  ^stsd.     It 

includes  a  complete  northern  aectioa  of  Eur^  nDil  Aata, 

and,  according  to  some  late  calcnl&tionB,  comprehenda  one 

•erenth  part  of  the  bahitable  earth:     Thutimmmae  territoiT- 

19  'governed  by  a  most  absolute,  despotio  aorere^.     The 

tnown,  till  the  reign  of  .Peter  I.  called 

led  his  arms  and  eonqaesta  over  the 

;h  thinly  inhabited  the  vast  oountiies 

id  to  the  sea  of  Kanuchatlca,  and  from 

ite  sea.     The  riven,  foreets,  and  e:<- 

d,  presented  greater  difficultiea,  than 

he  conquered. 

nd  glorious  reign  of  the  great  Catha- 
asure,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
ai  she  did  much.  She  instructed  and 
she  organized  a  powerful  and  com 
hining  ayslcm  of  government,  founded,  for  the  moat  pwt,  on 
a  humane  and  rational  policy. 

Bui  how  vastly  distant  from  civility,  humanity  and  hap- 
piness, are  the  numerous  millions  of  tint  empire  I  It  in  a. 
country  too  large  to  be  governed  by  «ny  single  mortnl ; 
and  it  will,  probably,  one  day,  fail  in  pieces  by  its  own 
weight,*  under  some  feeble  reign.  Indeed  the  rebellion  of 
Pugntshef,  in  the  reign  of  Catherine,  came  near  to  rending  it 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  opens  one  of 
die  mo9t  important  scenes,  found  in  the  annals  o£  nations. 
Few  reigns  were  ever  more  prosperous  ;  and  few  inonarchs 
ever  governed  with  more  consummate  skilli  She  was 
loved  and  feareS  by  her  subjects  ;  she  held  an  extensive  in- 
fluence in  the  politics  of  Europe,  both  in  war  and  peace ;  and 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  great  and  very  extraordi- 
nary characters.  Such  were  the  Orlo%,  Polempkin  and 
several  odiers. 

Were  it  made  a  question,  what  extent  of  tenitory  is  most 
conducive  to  natiAnal  happiness  and  security,  we  ^ould  tie 
at  a  loss  how  to  uiswer  iL  '  Little  instruction  could  b9 
drawn  from  experience.  The  histonea  of  nations  afford  no 
Certain  ground  for  conclusion.  Empires  and  states'  of  all 
sizes,  from  that  of  St  Marino  in  Italy,  wtn^  eomprriieitded 
Ae  inhabitants  of  but  on4  small  villag«  on  a  hill,  to  that  of  tha 
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empire  of  Russia,  o^  of  Ghfiii^us  Kimxky  se^m  at  aU  times^ 
to  have  owed  their  safety  and  happiness  to  £uc  other  circuixii- 
stances,  than  their  size.  [  Ah  independent  state  sometimes 
owes  its  safety  to  its  poverty ;  sometimes,  to  the  virtue  of 
its  neighbors  ;  but  oflener,  to  the  weakness  ;>  sometimes,  to 
its  own  power  and  prosperity ;  but  oflener  far  to  its  virtue  and 
industry,  7  Jf  size  were  of  any  account  in  the  happiness  or 
duration  of  a  state,  cei:tainly  Poland  woi^d  have  been  happy 
and  would  not  haye  been  torn  Ia  pieces  by  her  rapacious 
neighbors.  Spain  would  be  very  powerful  and  happy,  if 
power  and  happiness  were  the  ofispring  of  tcrritoriea  i[K>tb 
rich  and  extensive.  Tim  same  may  be  said  of  Turkey, 
Germany  arid  many  others. 

Among  the  largest  empires  may  be  reckoned  those  of 
Sesostns,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alezander^Cesar^Ghen- 
ghis  Khan^  Tamerlane,  Charles  Y.  and  Peter  the  Great ; 
among  the  smallest,  which  have  made  any  figure,  those  of 
Tyre,  Judea,  Sparta,  Palmyra,  Venice  and  Britain*  But 
from  a  careful  attention  to -the  history  of  these  nations,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  determine,  which  have  been  the  most' 
happy  or  secure.  Probably,  however,  Venice  and  Great 
Britain,  if  we  consider  merely  the  condition  of  individuals^ 
have  been  surpassed  by  few.  Nations  consist  of  individu* 
als ;  and  if  the  people  of  any  nation  are  happy  and  pros- 
perous,, it  is  of  little  consequence  to  thei^,  what  the  extent 
of  their  empire  is.  A  nation,  considered  as  a  body,  state, 
or^  empire,  is  Jiot  a  creature,  which  actually  exists,  and  that 
f^ela  picture  and  psdn.  It  exists  no  where,  but  in  idea; 
nor  even  in  that,  if,  as  philosophers  now  mostly  allow,  there 
be  DO  such  thing  as  a  general  idea.  A  nation,  in  fact,  is 
an  aggregate  of  individuals,  united  under  certain  laws  and 
regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit.  The  ^eat 
and  pnly  end  of  all  national  objects  and  measures,  is  pro- 
perly the  good  of  the  individual :  and  apcut  from^  t^iis,  the 
terms,  nationcd  glory ,  honor,  characteryinterest,  &c,  are  high 
sounding  words  without  meaning. 

If  a  nation,  in  its  collective  capacity,  formed  one  great 
giant,  as  much  larger  than  an  individual,  a^  the  nation  is ; 
and  this  giant  had  organs,  imderstanding,  affections,  and 
passions,  equal  to  his  dimensions  ;  then  might  we  talk  of 
national  glory,  as  a  thing  valuable,  and  of  importance  to 
individadl  welfare.  But  certainly,  if  national  glory  is  but 
tile  honor  and  respect  which  nations  pay  to  each  other 
and  not  to  be  purchased  but  ^y  the  palpable  mis^  of  a 
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htgp  proportion  of  its  eomffae&t  pntf-Hmeh  g^ofj   li 
imHiera  corse  than  m  blessiiig  to  mankind.*^ 

CONQUEST. 

If  we  except  tiiose  of  France,  since  the  revolutkm,  there 
haTO  been  few  conquests  in  Europe,  for  the  last  &fe  hun- 
dred jears.  The  success  of  the  French  under  Bonaparte, 
as  Y^  hardljT  deserved  the  name  of  conquests.  Their  per- 
manence, in  some  measure,  depends  on  the  life  and  foir- 
tunes  of  a  single  man.  If  the  present  emperor  should,  b  j 
anj  means,  fail,  or  be  remored,  thej  would  generally  re- 
vert to  their  former  state.  A  slight  view  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  Europe,  will  show,  that  it  is  ^vorable  to  the  existence 
of  small  states ;  and  modem  policy  has  erected  a  strong 
barrier  against  the  ambition  of  heroes  and  conquerors. 
Negotiations,  treaties  and  defensive  alHances  have  been 
carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  and  ta  such  an  ex- 
tent of  refinement,  that  Europe  has  borne  some  resem- 
blance to  a  society  of  individuals,  in  which  the  strength  of 
the  whole  is  exerted  for  the  protection  of  individuals.  How 
happy  for  man,  were  this  system  carried  still  farther-^that 
nations  would  see  it  for  their  interest,  not  only  to  abolish 
conquest,  but  war — that  they  would  be  willing  to  settle  their 
difierences  in  a  grand  court  of  justice,  like  the  Amf^ctyonie 
counciL 

The  ihodemd,  however,  have  shown  as  good  an  appetite 
for  conquest,  as  the  ancients  ;  but  have  had  the  precaution, 
in  their  awn  defence,  to  give  origin  and  efiect  to  a  scheme 
of  policy,  which  renders  it  far  more  difficult.  Italy  has 
been  several  times  nearly  conquered,  within  ^ve  hundred 
years ;  but  boon  recovered.  France  was  nearly  conquered 
by  Henry  V. ;  and  Germany,  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Even 
Russia  Itself  might  have  been  overcome  by  Charles  XII. 
if  he  had  not  been  a  mad-man.  So,  Sweden  and  Poland 
were  nearly  subdued  by  Margaret,  the  Semiramis  of  the 
Norfh.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  Europe,  that 
has  not  been  in  danger  of  subjugation,  but  has  escaped ;  and, 

*  If  a  nation  ii  respected/maj  it  not  prove  beneficial  to  individaala 
of  that  nation  ?  If  for  example,  the  American  flag  is  highly  respe^st- 
ed,  may  it  not  be  the  meani  of  saving  many  an^  American  vessel 
from  insult,  from  search,  from  detention,  from  condemnation  ?  It  is 
tery  manifest,  howev^,  that  such  respect  ought  not  to  be  purchased 
Vy  the  misery  of  numerous  individuals. — JUL 


/ 
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except  Pokad,  no  one  ef  any  conaidenMe  note  Ins  beeo 
conquered  in  Europe-  for  the  laBt  800  yean.  The  c^rnqvei^ 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  by  Mahomet  the  Great,  ia 
the  last  of  any  considenyiile  importance,  till  the  tornado  of 
liVench  repttoHcmnUm  arose.  Where  or  when  that  ynJA 
settle,  is  Imown  only  to  I^^nile  Wisdom. 

f  Conquests  generally,  though  not  always,  ruin  the  con- 
quered.y^(lf  they  are  smaU,  they  cost  the  oon^QCfforo 
more  than  they  are  worth ;  if  large,  they  often  ruin  them.  / 
Thusr,  as  we  have  scud  before,  &e  conquests  of  Nineveh 
conduced  to  ruin  the  Medes ;  that  of  Babyl<m,  the  Persians. 
The  conquest  of  Persia  corrupted  the  Greeks,  as  did  that 
of  Carthage  the  Romans.  Should  the  French,  under  Bona- 
parte, subdue  idl  Europe ;  Fruice,  whidi  now  forms  a  com- 
plete empire,  would  then  be  only  a  part  of  one ;  the  seat 
of  government  might  be  removed,  and  th&  would  become 
but  a  satellite ;  Bonaparte's  successors  might  quarrel,  and 
divide  his  dominions,  as  did  diose  of  Alexander ;  and  Franee 
might  be  liable  to  change  masters,  and  be  fleeced  from 
time  to  time  by  various  competitors  for  empire.  In  her 
present  boundaries,  France  bios  much  fairer  for  indepen- 
dence, happiness  and  duration,  than  3*  she  were  to  conquer 
Europe.  ^ 

England  forms  an  exception  to  our  rule.  /  She  rose  more 
powerful,  after  being  conqu^^  by  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Normans.T"  Whether  the  ^ect  will  be  similar, 
shoald  she  fall  under  France,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 
There  has  been  (me  eminent  instance  in  Asia,  in  which 
bodi  conquerors  and  conquered  were  equally  benefitted. 
In  1644,  the  Tartars  subdued  China ;  and  the  descendants 
of  Tamerlane  ascended  the  throne  of  that  ancient  and 
mighty  monarchy.  The  ferocious  Tartars  graduaUy  de- 
clined or  were  lost  in  the  immonse  population  of  Uhina, 
and,  in  effect  became  the  ccmquered  people,  by  adopting 
the  customs,  and  cohformihg  to  the  manners,  df  the  Ohinesey 
By  this  great  conquest,  the  Chinese,  grown  efleminate, 
were  strengthened,  and  rendered  warlike ;  the  Tartars 
were  civilized  and  reduced  to  a  settled  form  of  society ; 
perhaps  both  were  equally  benefitted,  since,  together,  they 
form    the    greatest  and  most  Jpowerful    monarchy  in  the 

world.* 


*  It  is  by  iu>  mcani  eertaiD,  thtt  the  CbineM  montreby  is  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world.— E<i. 
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• 

Tbam  are  seraral  circuiiistiuices  in  the  pveMDt  state  of 
Europe,  in^ch  are  awfullj  portentous.  Several  of  the  pri- 
mary powers  hare  greatly  declined  in  the  course  of  the  past 
century,  particularly  Spain,  Grermany  and  Turkey,  whiea  in 
the  rei^  of  Chailes  Y.  held  a  commanding  eminence.  Ttk" 
deed  with  regard  to  Turkey,  some  great  chfuoge  seems  to  he 
impending.  It  is  indeed  mortifying  to  see  the  finest  parts  of 
Europe,  ihe  ancient  nursery  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  from 
age  to  age,  in  the  possession  of  a  gloomy,  savage  race,  in- 
sensible to  the  beauties,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
advantage  of  their  situation. 

They  hdd  not  only  the.  great  city  of  Constantinople, 
which  has  descended  through  the  dark  ages  unimpaired,  but, 
in  general,  all  the  remains  of  fine  architecture  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  Over  all  those  classic  grounds,  held  io 
such  high  veneration  by  the  literary  world,  and  from  which^ 
those  who  would  wiah  to  travel  in  quest  of  knowledge, 
are  in  a  great  measure  debarred,  the  Turkish  standard  is  still 
waving. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

The  French  revolution  threatens  more  serious  conse- 
miences  to  Europe,  than  any  other,  since  the  fall  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  has  utterly  defeated  every  calculation  and  pre- 
diction, excepting  one.  It  was  early  foreseen  and  foretold, 
that  it  would  injure,  or  rather  would  not  help,  the  cause  of 
freedom.^  The  torrents  of  innocent  blood,  shed  in  that 
horrid  scene,  could  never  fertilize  the  soil  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Those  ^acred  names  were  used  as  a  watch-word, 
to  commence  an  onset  of  tragic  horror,  at  the  sight  of 
which,  Domitian  or  Commodus  would  have  relented. 
They  have  injured  the  cause  of  freedom;  and  they 
threaten  to  exterminate  every  principle  of  civil  liberty. 
Where  are  all  the  republics  of  Europe  ?  Where  is  Venice, 
who  shielded  Christendom  firom  the  Turks  1 — ;who  enriched 
Europe  with  her  commerce  1  She  survived  the  league  of 
Cambray,  but  to  expedience  a  severer  fate ;  she  escaped 
the  rock,  and  is  lost  in  the  whirlpool.  She  is  subjugated, 
enslaved,  ruined,  and  is  no  more  known  among  independent 
nations. 

*  Etibii  thitf  prediction  may  fail.  The  French  Revolution,  however 
dreadfbl  in  its  nature,  may  yet,' in  ite  coneequences,  ptove  sabeei* 
Vient  to  the  canse  of  freedom.— £(/. 
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Where  is  the  once  powerful  and  flourishmg  repnhlic  of 
Holland  ?  Where  the  immense  treasures  of  her  bank,  per- 
haps the  richest  in  the  world?  Where  her  powerful  fleets, 
by  which  she  was  able  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  sea  with 
Great  Britain  1 — Where  her  universal  commerce  ? — ^her  pub- 
lic credit  1 — ^her  importance,  prosperity,  and  glory  ?  It  avaik 
her  nothing,  that  she  could  once  resist  tiie  arms  of  Philip  II. 
and  Lewis  XIY.-— that  she  has,  by  imparaUeled  industry, 
turned  the  most  unpromising,  spot  in  Europe  into  a  garden. 
Her  sun  is  set ;  her  glory  forever  faded ;  and  she  is  humbled 
in  the  dust. 

Switzerland,  situated  among  the  rocks  and  declivities  of 
the  Alps,  a  prize  utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  conqueror,  is 
swallowed  in  the  same  gulf.  ^  The  story  of  the  brave  and 
virtuous  William  Tell,  must  no  longer  be  remembered.  The 
days  of  liberty,  independence,  honor  and  virtue  are  past ; 
and  the  Swiss-cantons  must,  without  complaint  or  remon* 
strance,  submit  to  the  mandates  of  a  foiieign  master,  or 
perish  by  fire  and  sword.     '' 

The  revolution  in  France  has  given  the  severest  blow  to 
the  cause  of  civtt  liberty,  that  it  ever  received  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  By  one  tremendous  shock,  it  has  an- 
nihilated most  of  the  lesser  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  those, 
which  remain,  stand  on  doubtful  ground.  Trace  over  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  see  what  it  presents.  Turkey  is  in  her 
dotage.  But  were  it  otherwise,  she  is  the  hereditary  foe  of 
all  Christian  powers — ^by  her  condition  perfectly  unable,  and 
equally  unwilling  by  her  principles,  to  benefit  her  Christian 
neighbors.  The  Russians,  under  Count  Ramanzow,  se- 
verely shook  her  foundations ;  and  should  the  Gallic  con- 
queror, point  the  thunder  of  his  invading  columns  at  her 
head,  her  triple  crown  would  form  but  a  feeble  defence ; 
she  must  fall. 

I  Poland  has  conquered  herself.  |  She  managed  her  affiurs 
so  feebly,  that  her  more  powerful  neighbors  judged  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  help  her  out  of  her  difficulties,  and, 
by  their  interference,  to  afford  her  that  quiet,  which  she' 
could  not  hope  from  her  own  energy  and  wisdom.  They 
stepped  in  and  performed  an  act,  which  Solomon  himself, 
if  alive,  must  confess  to  be  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
They  dismembered,  if  we  look  merely  at  natural  advan- 
tages, one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  the  world, 
and  partitioned  her  off,  with  nearly  as  little  disturbance,  ^ 
they  would  an  uninhabited,  unappropriated  forest  or  islands 
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Italjr  is  conquered  and  provinciated.  Getmanj  in  fact,  is 
disaiembered ;  or,  if  that  is  8a3ring  too  much,  she  is  a  huge, 
disjointed,  unwieldy  body,  incapable  of  vigorous  defence. 
She  can  place  no  confidence  in  her  best  armies.  Her  go- 
vernment is  without  authority ;  her  officers  are  traitors ;  and 
her  soldiers,  cowards.  A  hundred  thousand  of  them  will 
stand  still  in  their  ^ces,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut 
down.  Th(  millions  of  Germany,  though  naturally  brave 
and  warlike,  will  flee  before  the  standard  of  Bonaparte,  as 
grasshoppers,  in  a  mown  meadow,  before  the  strides  of  a 
giant,  it  b  time,  that  Grem^any  were  conquered.  When 
the  army  of  any  nation  or  state  can  conduct  like  the  army  of 
Mack,  that  nation  or  state  is  unworthy  of  independence.  It 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  enslaved — ^to  be  made  the  scullions, 
of  servants  in  the  kitchens  of  their  conquerors.  One  vigor- 
ous campaign  would  be  sufficient  to  emrol  Germany  with 
Holland  and  Italy. 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  though  so  loudly  warned  by  the 
&te  of  Poland,  their  neighbor  and  ally,  yet  follow  he^  ex- 
ample, and  are  far  advanced  in  her  path.  \  The  motto  of  flieir 
government  should  be  pride  and  pover^yyand  that  of  their 
people^  ignorance  and  misery.  /  Th^y  can  scarcely  maiatain 
their  independence,  though  lef  entirely  alone.  They  cannot 
resist  the  arms,  nor  have  they  much  to  allure  the  avarice  of  a 
conqueror ;  which  last  consideration  will  probably  be  their 
shield. 

Russia  from  her  local  situation,  cannot  interfere  effectually 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  Her  strength  though  great,  is  like 
the  inertness  of  nature.  She  has  vast  power  of  resistance ; 
but  is  little  disposed  for  a  distant  attack. 

Prussia  has  no  longer  the  great  Frederic  at  her  head. 
Her  short-sighted  policy  and  feeble  counsels  wiU  soon  re- 
store her  to  her  former  insignificance ;  nor  will  she  be 
thought  worthy  to  hold  the  stiirup  of  Uie  modem  Cesar. 
In  the  present  eventful  struggle,  which  threatens  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  is 
matter  of  admiration  to  a  distant,  impartial  spectator.  Does 
Prussia  possess  and  feel  that  reciprocity  of  condition,  which 
win  enable  her  to  share,  with  France,  the  empire  of  Europe? 
That  surely  is  the  language  of  her  conduct  She  might  have 
given  weight  to  a  coadition ;  but,  when  standing  alone,  a  sin- 

fle  campaign  willl  make  her  an  piconsiden^ble  province  of 
^ffmce.    • 
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.  Spain  and  Porti^al  are  independent  onlj  in  idea,  and  on 
paper.  Their  sovereignty  is  substantially  vested  in  France* 
For  a  century  past,  they  have  been  but  the  effisies  of  king* 
domsy  they  have  a  rame  to  live,  and  are  dead.A  In  the  last 
stages  of  a  lingering  but  irrecoverable  declin^,  they  exhibit 
one  among  many  bther  proofs,  that  a  nation  may  perish  by 
far  other  means,  than  those  of  war  and  conquest 

The  western  shores  of  Europe,  from  Uie  month  of  the 
Elbe  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  are  all  under  the  power  of 
France.  From  that  strait,  her  power  extends  to  the  south 
point  of  Italy,  from  thence  to  tiie  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  ;  compre- 
bending  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  part 
of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  states  of  Holland. 
All  these  powers,  if  liot  provinciated,  are  in  a  state  of  degra- 
dation, waiting,  in  trembling  suspense,  the  uplifted  blow, 
yhich  shall  subjugate  them  forever.* 

The  revolutionary  parties  in  France,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, have  rushed  on,  impetuous  as  a  whirlwind,  from  mo- 
narchy to  anarchy ;  from  anarchy  to  democracy ;  from 
M  democracy  to  oligarchy ;  and  from  thence  to  despotism ;  / 
L  which,  of  all  forms  of  government,  is  probably  the  only 
one,  under  which  they  can  livey  They  have  already  made 
more  than  one  complete  revolution.  In  the  irresistible  and 
mighty  whirl  of  their  affairs,  they  have  brought  to  light  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  unites  the  rapid  geniuii  and  grand  ' 
views  of  Alexander  to  the  ambition  and  good  fortune  of 
Julius  Cesar.  He  has,  even  though  not  a  Frenchman  by 
nation,  been  able  to  curb,  restrain,  and  direct  the  fury  and 
pride  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  and  to  fix  a  double  bridle 
in  the  jaws  of  mighty  France.  In  the  midst  of  flames,  darts 
and  daggers,  he  has  founded  and  ascended  an  imperial 
throne,  while  thunders  were  bursting  round  his  head,  and 
volcanoes  beneath  his  feet.  He  now  reigns  triumphant 
over  conspiracies  at  home  and  coalitions  abroad. 

Like  the  great  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  has  infused  his 
own  invincible  spirit  into  his  armies,  which  seem  almost  to 
rise  out  of  the  earth  at  the  stamp  of  his  foot  Let  not 
Frenchmen  complain  of  Bonaparte.  He  has  done  better 
for  them,  than  they  could  do  for  themselves,  and  has  given 
tliem  as  good  a  government,  as  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. 


*^A  short /oreter,  truly  J—lSd 
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There  is  but  one  power  in  Europe,  which  can  oppose 
any  barrier  to  the  crowning  of  his  ambition.  That  is  found 
in  Great  Britain.  The  British  have  been  growing  power- 
ful by  sea,  for  several  ages.  Their  power,  on  the  ocean, 
has  at  length  become  greater,  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
They  are  masters  of  &e  ii(rhole  world  of  waters ;  and,  in  a 
regular  course  of  events,  they  must  first  be  conquered  by 
sea,  before  they  can  be  by  land.  At  present,  the  fleets  of 
England  a^e  superior  to  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  besides. 
But  great  revolutions  despise  regularity,  and  delight  in 
surprising  mankind  with  unforeseen  events ;  and,  m  the 
revolution  we  have  been  considering,  events  have  taken 
place,  which  evince  the  weakness  of  calculation  or  conjec- 
ture, and  warn  us  to  be  prepared  for  great  and  sudden 
changes. 

The  eyes  of  Europe,  nay,  of  all  nations,  are  now  turned 
toward  France  and  England.  If  we  regard  the  passions, 
the  motives,  the  interests  ^d  views  of  the  parties,  we  can- 
not say  less,  than  that  the  struggle,  which  has  ahready  been 
long  and  fierce,  is  extreme  and  tremendous.  Its  issue,  which 
involves  great  consequences,  is  still  covered  among  the 
deep  designs  of  the  Almighty. 

To  an  eye,  accustomed  to  view,  in  the  afiairs  of  nations, 
an  overruling  Providence,  the  French  emperor  cannot  be 
considered  otherwise,  than  as  a  special  instrument  of  that 
Providence,  the  full  designs  of  which  no  creature  can  fore- 
see. It  may  be,  that  one  end  of  this  great  revolution  is  to 
punish  Christian  nations  for  their  astonishing  'wickedness 
and  ingratitude,  under  all  their  privileges,  which  they 
have  spumed  and  trampled  in  the  dust ;  and  of  course, 
that  the  wheel  will  continue  to  roll,  till  those,  whom  God 
has  marked  out  as  the  objects  of  his  anger,  shall  be  sifled 
out  and  driven  away  before  the  rough  wind  of  his  indigna. 
tion. 

Infinite  Wisdom  attaches  less  value  and  importance  to 
states  and  empires,  than  men  do.  To  the  All-seeing  Eye, 
an  empire  is  but  a  bubble  ;  even  all  the  nations  of  men  are 
but  as  the  dust  of  the  balance — a  thousand  years  are  as  but 
one  day,  and  one  day  a»  a  thousand  years.  That  Previa 
dence,  whose  wheels  are  high  and  dreadful,  crushes,  in  a 
moment,  the  grandest  of  human  institutions,  whose  foun- 
dations were  deeply  laid  and  strongly  fortified,  and 
whose  superstructures  have  been  rising  and  decorating  for 
ages. 


FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

To  t6ose,  who  place  confidence  in  the  truth  and  reality  of 
revealed  religion,  the  present  seems  a  monient  of  peril  and 
alarm  to  the  old  national  estahlishments  of  £urope,  whe- 
ther civil  or  ecclesiastical.  It  is  their  altnost  universal  be- 
lief that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  when  the  Son  of  God 
is  to  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  audiority  and  power,  and  set 
up  his  own  kingdom  throughout  the  world.  Before  this 
great  event,  diere  must  be  changes  and  revolutions ;  and  the 
Almighty  Redeemer  shall,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  show 
who  is  the  blessed  and  otHy  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  and  improvements  of 
£urope,  in  its  present  state,  (and  they  are  many)  we  there 
see  many  reasons  to  deplore  the  folly,  the  depravity  and 
the  rbadness  of  our  species.  The  life  of  man,  when  com- 
pared with  endless  duration,  or  even  when  viewed  with 
relation  to  the  important  ends  of  his  existence  on  earth,  is 
very  short  ,  To  see  nations  eagerly  engaged  in  mutual 
destruction,  laboring  incessantly  to  push  their  fellow  crea- 
tures from  the  stage  of  action,  is  shocking  beyond  expres- 
sion. Tet  such  seems  to  be  the  business  of  the  principal 
powers  of  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  surely  are  as  forgetful  of  their  duty  and 
destiny,  as  they  are  nustaken  in  &e  pursuit  of  happiness. 
How  ill  prepared  are  tiiey  to^o  from  the  crimes  and  hor- 
rors x>f  the  bloody  field,  into  the  presence  of  iheir  final 
Judge? 

Is  the  tide  of  ruin  and  desolation  never  to  cease  ?  Are 
the  dark  ages  returning,  with  redoubled  horror,  upon  man- 
kind T  or  shall  light  and  peace  break  forth,  like  the  sun  from 
behind  a  cloud  1 

."  THOU  only  know»8b- 


Thou,  whose  broad  eye  Uie  future  and  the  past 
Joins  to  file  present,  making  one  of  three." 

£*A  conneeiedaccount  of  the  French  Revolution  and  ofBo^ 
naparte. — liCwis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  the 
year  1774.  \Wanting  in  decision  of  character,  hp  was  occa- 
sionally influenced  by  sinister  counsels,  and  led  into  arbi- 
ti-ary  measures.  /  [The  influence  of  his  >  queen  was  not 
always  salutar)^/  Cursed  in  a  despotic  court,  and  finding 
the  established  government  in  France,  unfettered  and  un- 
chastised,  by  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  she 
frequently  counteracted  the  patriotic  views  of  Lewis,  and 

^27* 
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opposed  those  mild  measuresy  to  which  he  was  naturallj 

r alined. 
Lewis  fotmd  a  court  abandoned  to  the  utmois^  extrava- 
fince  and  prodigalityi  for  the  support  of  which,  /the  Ihird 
state,  or  conunon^  suffered  the  most  cruel  extortions^ 
They  alone  were  subjects  of  taxation.  Besides  a  dissipated 
court,  an  army  of  200,000  men  in  peace,  and  double  that 
number  in  war ;  a  great  marine  establishment,  public  roads, 
works,  &c.  were  all  supported  exclusively  by  the  common 
people.  /  While  the  commons  thus  suffered  in  every  form, 
all  ranks  were  kept  in  terror  by  the  Bastile  and  Letters  de 
Cachet.* 

Lewis,  early  in  his  reign,  discovered  a  disposition  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  government  He.  recalled  the  venerable 
count  de  Maurepas,  whom  the  vicious  policy  of  the  late 
reign  had  banished  from  the  court  M.  Turgot,  an  upright 
and  enlightened  minister,  was  chosen,  to  fill  the  place  of 
comptroller  general,  that  the  disordered  state  of  the 
finances  might  be  rectified,  j  In  conjunction  wi^  men  of 
such  talents,  Lewis  hoped  for  a  salutary  reform,  '  In  com- 
pliance with  the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  ho  restored 
the  ancient  courts,  denominated  parliaments.  The  econo- 
.  mical  administration  of  Turgot  soon  procured  copious  cen- 
sures from  the  court  and  clergy.  He  was  dismissed.  ]  In 
1776,  the  colebrated  M. '  Necker  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  supreme  director  of  the  finances./ His  distinguish- 
ed duties  justified  his  appointment,  and  showed,  that  the 
king  had  consulted  the  real  interest  of  the  nation./ He 
labored  with  sedulous  zeal,  Jo  bring  the  expenditure  within 
the  compass  of  the  receipts.  His  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  /  In  an  account  presented  to  the  king,  aflei ' 
three  yearS  of  war,  he  stated,  that  Uie  established  revenue 
exceeded,  by  1,887,000  dollars,  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  state ;  thus  providing  a  basis  for  future  loans.  '^Intrigue 
and  calml  at  length  effected  the  removal  of  Necker.)  /  His 
successors  either  wanted  his  integrity  or  abiKties./  (In  1785 
the  finances  were  in  so  deranged  a  state,  as  to  set  the  king 
and  the  parliament  of  Paris  completely  at  variance.  J  [The 
famous  M.  de  Calonne  was  at  that  time,  comptroller'gene-  . 
ral./  JPeeling,  that  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  by  joyal 

autnority,  would  be  dangerous,  be  suggested  to  Lewis  tho 

.         '  •  .1 

♦  Leiters  from  the  king  of  France,  by  which  *  person  was  arbitrai-^jF 
imprisoned  or  exiled. 
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expediency  of  convening  an  assembly  of  the  Notables,  \con« 
sisting  of  reputable  and  distinguished  personsi^'  selected  by 
the  sovereign  from  the  privileged  orders.*  This  assembly 
met  on  the  22d  of  February,  1787.  Calonne  reported  the 
state  of  the. national  funds ;  exhibited  the  immense^  extent 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  revenues  for 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  nation.  He  laid  before  the 
assembly,  his  plan  of  reform  and  taxation.  /  The  principal 
object  of  this,  was  to  equalize  the  public  burdens,  and  thus 
diminish  the  weight  of  oppression,  which,  for  years,  had 
crushed  the  lower  classes./ His  method  of  taxation,  from 
which  none  were  to  be  exempt/ was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  nobility,  clergy  and  magistracy./  The  influence  pf  jthe 
minister  sunk  before  that  of  the  privileged  orders.  M.  de 
Calonne  w^s  dismissed,  and  fled  to  England.  /The  Notables 
refused  to  shar9  with  the  peoplo  in  supporting  the  public 
burdens ;  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed  without  having 
accomplished  any  thing  beneficial. ,  The  disputes  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  became  daily  piore  serious. 
In  ordor  to  dispel  the  darkness,  which  surrounded  the  poli- 
tical horizon  of  France,  and  to  dissipate  the  clouds,  which 
portended  awful  des|ruction,  the  king  resolved  to  convoke 
the  States  Greneral ;  \  a  legitimate  assembly  of  the  nation, 
consisting,  like  the  British  parli^ament,iof  the  nobility,  the 
prelates  and  commonsJ  or  representatives  of  the  people. 
To  a  meeting  of  the  States,  aU  classes  looked  forward  with 
anxious  eagerness.  Almost  every  one  became  a  politician, 
capable,  in  his  own  opinion,  of  discussing  important  questions 
of  government,  of  inquiring  into  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
laws  of  society.  . 

The  three  orders,  at  length,]  convened  at  Versailles,  May 
6,  1789.)  But  their  first  proceedings  were  attended  by 
circumstances  inauspicious.  /Unanimity  of  council  was  ore- 
vented  by  the  opposite  views  of  the  difierept  orders  y^and 
tbe  people,  distracted  by  various  rumors^  imagined,  that 
these  dissensions  were  fomented  by  tHe^  intrigues  of  the 
court./^/' An  unusual  scarcity  of  provisions,  at  the  same  time, 
mcreased  the  ferment ;  and  the  populace  corrupteti  by  dis- 
organising principles,  ascribed  every  evil,  whether  political 
or  natural  to  regal  or  aristoqratical  influence/  While  the 
Court  was  embarrassed  and  torn  by  party  views  and  feelings, 
the  general  ferment  in  Paris  increased.  (The  people,  at 
length,  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  rushed  to  the  hotel  of 
Invalids,!  and  seized  on  the  arms  tiiere  deposited.     The 
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Parisians  now  being  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  « 
broke  through  every  restraint.  But  whileT  the  Bastilo  / 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  Wrolutionists 
could  not  think  themselves  secure.  Oh  the  14th  o£  July, 
1789,  that  awful  fortress  of  despotism,  whose  name,  for 
ages,  had  inspired  terror,  was  invested  by  a  mixed  multitude 
of  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  But 
so  comparatively  mild  had  been  the  government  of  Lewis, 
that  in  the  apartments  of  this  justly  dreaded  prison,  so  long 
sacred  to  silence  and  despair/ivere  found  only  seven  prison- 
ers ;  '.four  of  whom  were  accused  of  forgery. 

»Wfth  a  view  of  having  the  king  more  completely  in  their 
p6wer,\the  revolutionary  chiefs  resolved  to  procure  a  re- 
moval 6f  the  assembly  to  the  metropolis,  where  riots  might 
easily  be  excited  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation. 

To  effect  this,  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  class  were 
instigated  by  the  democratic  faction,  to  go  to  Versailles  to 
demand  bread.  A  formidable  body  with  MaiUard  at  their 
head,  commenced  a  disorderly  march  for  that  purpose. 
The  mayor  and  municipality  of  Paris  ordered  La  Fayette 
instantly  to  set  out  for  Yeraailles,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guards.  When  he  arrived  with  his  army  at  10  o'clock  at 
night,  he  found*  the  Assembly  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 
Their  hall  and  galleries  were  crowded  with  Parisian  fish 
women,  and  others  of  the  mob,  who,  at  every  instant, 
interrupted  the  debates.  La  Fayette  prevailed  upon  the 
assembly  to  close  their  sitting  for  the  night,  and  planted 
guards  in  every  quarter.  All  was  quiet,  till  6  in  the  morn- 
mg,  when  a  great  number  of  women  and  desperate  persons 
rushed  forward  to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their 
way  into  it.  Two  of  the  guards  were  killed,  and  the  ^sail- 
ants  entered  the  palace,  denouncing  vengeance  against  the 
queen.  '  She  had  opportunely  escaped  to  the  king's  apart- 
ment. The  tumult  every  moment  became  more  violent, 
and  sudden  death  seemed  to  threaten  the  royal  family.  La 
Fayette,  now  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  successful  In 
driving  the  mob  from  the  palace,  which  they  were  begin- 
ning to  pillage.  The  riot  being  quelled,  the  royal  family 
ventured  to  show  themselves  at  a  balcony.  A  few  voices 
exclaimed,  The  King  to  Paris*  The  shout  soon  became 
general;  and  Lewis  afler consulting  his  ministers, concluded 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  provided  he  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  queen  and  his  children.  >  The  assembly 
voted  itself  inseparable  from  the  court/  and  made  prepare* 
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tions  for  &e  immediate  progress  of  one  hundred  members, 
in  company  with  the  royal  family.  The  heads  of  two 
victims  were  carried  upon  pikes  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  rabble ;  the  Pari3ian  roihtia  followed  ;  and  the  <<  royal 
captives  (in  the  forcible  and  indignant  language  of  Burke) 
were  slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and 
shrill  screams^  and  frantic  dances»  and  infamous  contumelies, 
and  all  the  unutterable  abominations  of  the  furies  of  hell, 
in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest  of  women."  /  This  triumph 
of  faction  over  royalty,  so  disgusted  many  of  the  represen- 
tatives, that  they  seceded  from  the  assembly.'  The  king  was 
constrained  .to  dismiss  the  body  gu^ds '  from  the  precincts 
of  the  palace.  His  ministers  were  harassed  with  suspi- 
cions and  calumnies;  and  his  views  and  intentions  were 
studiously  misrepresented. 

In  the  progress  of  varied  arrangements,  alterations  were 
made  in  the  state  of  the  church,|by  placing  all  her  property 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation ;  monastic  establishments /were 
dissolved;  feudal  privileges  and  rights  suppressed {  and 
the  kingdom,  by  the  artful  Abbe  Sleyes  was  divided  into  83 
departments.; 

As  the  ariniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  ap- 
proached, ^eat  preparations  were  made  for  the  celebrily  of 
a  national  confederation.  A  spacious  amphitheatre  was 
thrown  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mari?,  or  plain  of  Mars,  c£^>able 
of  containing  400,000  spectators.  2000  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  this  operation  ;  and  the  people  of  Paris,  fearing, 
lest  the  plan  might  not  be  completed,  assisted  in  the  labor. 
All  ranks  of  persons,  the  nobles,  clergy  and  even  ladies, 
with  an  eagerness  for  novelty  so  peculiar  to  that  people, 
united  their  effort^. 

The  14th  of  July,  at  length,  arrived.  At  six  in  the 
morning,  the  procession  was  arranged  on  the  Boulevards,  or 
w&lks,  which  was  extremely  splendid.  The  National 
Assembly  passed  through  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
king  and  queen,  attended  by  the  foreign  ministers,  were 
placed  in  a  superb  box.  After  a  solemn  invocation  to  God, 
the  king,  amidst  the  deepest  ^lence,  approached  the  altar, 
and  took  the  following  oath.  [  /  the  king  of  the  French,  do 
8wear  to  the  no^tpn,  that  IwiU  employ  the  whole  power  delegated 
to  me  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the  state^  to  maintain  the 
constitution,  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laics.  [  Then  the 
National  Assembly,  the  deputies  of  the  national  guards,  and 
every  individual  of  thii  immense  assembly,  took  the  civio 
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oath.  Te  Dewn  was  then  sung.  The  performance  was 
sublime  beyond  description;  rtever  periiaps  before  was 
there  'such  an  orchestra,  or  such  an  audience.  Their 
numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  shouts  in  full 
chorus,  rent  the  skies. 

After  an  interval  of  comparatiye  tranquillity,  new  dis- 
turbances  arose.  The  count  of  Provence,  the  late  Lewis 
XYIII.  and  the  count  d'Artois,  prince  de  Conde,  and  several 
nobles  of  high  nmk  and  fortune,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disturbances,  retired  from  France,  and  found  an  asylum 
in  Germany .\  Lewis,  weary  of  captivity,  had  resolved  to 
adopt  the  same  measure.  )0n  the  mght  of  the  20th  of  June, 
1791,  the  king  and  queen  with  their  family,  made  their 
escape  from  Paris.  ^  ^ut  their  plans  being  ill  concerted, 
and  their  mode  of  travelling  calculated  to  excite  suspicion, 
they  were  arrested  at  Yarennes,  in  proceeding  toward  the 
German  frontier,  and  reconducted  to  the  Thuilleries.y 
/his  singular  and  unfortunate  occurrence/  destroyed  all 
confidence  between  the  nation  and  the  king.  ■ 
[  In  1792,  Austria  and  Prussia  manifestea  a  disposition  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  royal  family.  7  But 
instead  of  intimidating  the  revolutionary  party, /it  drove 
them  to  greater  acts  of  violence./  In  April,  war  against  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  ratified  by  the  French 
monarch.  In  the  meantime,  the.  combined  armies  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  ready  to  enter  France  ;  and  their 
general,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  published  a  declaration, 
threatening  the  city  of  Paris  with  total  destruction,  if  the 
least  outrage  should  be  offered  to  the  king,  queen,  or  any 
of  the  royjJ  family.  J  I 

This  thundering  menace,  in  all  probability,  determined,  . 
or  at  least,  accelerated,  the  fate  of  Lewis  and  his  family,  i 
Tlie  hostile  armies  were  advancing  toward  Paris ;  and  the 
people    ipiagined,  /the    king   was  confederate   with    their 
enemies.      A    terrible  scene  was  the    consequence.      In 
August,  an  attack  was  made  upon  ihe  palace.    /The  nearer 
approach  of  the  Prussian  army  occasioned  new  outrages.y 
The  prisons  of  Paris  were  filled  with  nobles,  ecclesiastics, 
and  opulent  citizens,  suspected  of  favoring  the  aristocratic 
party.     The  Jacobinical  demagogues  urged  the  expediency 
of  destroying  them,  before   the  enemy  should  reach  the 
capital.     On  the  2d  and  3d  of  September,  bands  of  ferocious 
assassins  bprst  open  the  prisons,,  and  massacred  a\\   the 
aristocrats,  estimated  at  not  less  than  five  thousand.  >  The 
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ppwer  of  tfie  legfalatiYe  assembly  was  wonihilaled ;  and  from 
this  momeiit,|th&  cannon  of  the  Parisians  dictated  all  its  de- 
/crees./  The  period,  which  ensued,  has  justly  been  styled,  the 
Wriign  of  terror,^' /  During  these  transactions,  Greneral  La 
Fayette,  *^  finding  himself  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the 
Jacobinical  party,  resolved  to  avoid  the  scaflbld*  by  quitting 
his  country.^  [He  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  and  carried 
to  the  prison  of  Olmutz,  where  he  underwent  a  series  of  suf^ 
ferings  seldom  paralleled  m  a' civilized  world.y 

JL  new  National  Assembly,  or  Conventioh,  met  on  the 
r  24th  of  September,  1792  ;*  and  on  the  opening  of  the  session, 
/  the  abolition  of  moimrchy  was  decreed^  and  ,France  was 
declared  a  republic,  i  They  then  decided,  thbt  the  king 
should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
Lewis  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  where, 
though  he  had  received  no  previous  intimation  of  the 
charges  against  him, [he  replied  with  clearnesa  and  pre- 
cision, and  with  much  composure  and  dignityy  But  his 
implacable  enemies  were  bent  on  his  destruction.  /  The 
convention  decided,  that  Lewis  Capet  had  been  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  the  najtion,  and  made  an 
attack  on  the  general  security  of  the  state./  By  a  majori^ 
of  only  five  voices,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by 
the  guillotine ;  |and  on  the  21st  of  Jan.  1793,  was  publicly 
executed,  j 

/  The  execution  of  Lewis  ^  excited  general  horror.  /  All 
governments  concurred  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
French  regicides.  ;  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  united  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  against^  the  French  republic. ,'  While  menaced 
firom  abroad  by  the  combined  forces  of  £ur6pe^  the  sufferings 
/  of  the  republic  at  home  under  the  tynupiy  of  the  blood  thirsty 

/  Robespiene  and  the  execrable  Marat,  jare  without  a  parallel 

'     in  history.  ' 

The  horrid  butcheries,  perpetrated  by  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  are  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
One  of  their  earliest  victims  was  Maria  Antoinette,  tlk 
wretched  widow  of  Lewis.  She  had  sufiered  a  closv 
eaptivity  of  three  months  in  a  miserable  dungeon,  when 
she  was  led  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  charged 
with  various  crimes,  which  were  not  substantiated ;  but 
revolutionary  vengeance  had  pre-determined  her  death. 
She  heard  the  sentence  without  the  least  discomposure,  and 
retired  firom  tb»  court  in  dignified  silence.     October  16 
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preparations  were  made  for  her  ezecvrtkm.  •  At  11  o'clock 
in  the  mommgy  the  queen  was  brought  out  of  her  prison, 
dres^l  in  a  white  dishabille  ;  she  was  conducted  to  the  place 
of  execution  in  an  open  cart;  her  hair  from  behind  was 
entirely  cut  off;  and.  her  hands  tied  behind  her.  In  this 
degraded  situation,  she  passed  through  the  streets,  wholly 
unmoved  by  the  brutal  shouts  of  the  people.  On  reaching 
the  cfcafibld,  she  ascended  with  seeming  iiaste  and  impa- 
tience, turned  her  eyes  with  great  emotion  toward  the 
garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  abode  of  her  once  happy 
days,  ^nd  then  submitted  to  her  fate,  with  heroic  intreiH<fity, 
She  had  not  completed  her  thirty-eighth  year;  but  her 
sufferings  had  given  to  her  countenance  and  form^  the 
appearance  of  more  advanced  age.  The  hair  upon  her 
forehead  had  beeome  perfectly  white;  The  death  of  the 
queen  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Girondine 
party.  The  profligate  and  intriguing  duke  of  Orleans  was 
brought  to  trial.  He  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, amidst  the  deserved  insults  and  reproaches  of  the 
populace.  \0n  the  17th  of  this  month,  the  Christnn  reli- 
gion was  abjured  by  the  Convention.  I  Reascm,  Liberty  and 
Equality  were  considered  as  the  only  deities,  iand  of  course 
the  only  objects  of  worship.  The  sabbath,  that  grand  safe- 
guard of  the  morals  of  man.  Was  abolished ;  and  a  respite 
from  labor  allowed  on  every  tenth  day.  '  During  a  great 
part  of  the  year  1794,  the  system  of  terror  reigned  at 
Paris  with  increasing  vigor ;  and  the  mutual  distrust  of  the 
tyrants  rendered  it  not  less  destructive  to  themselves,  than  to 
those  who  were  subject  to  theif  authority.  The  members  of 
the  Convention,  actuated  by  mutual  jealousies^  and  suspi- 
cions, directed  tiieir  views  toward  mutual  extermination,  and 
successively  fell  on  the  same  scaffolds,  on  which  they  had 
immolated  so  many  innocent  victims. 

The  government  of  France,  although  nominally  republi- 
can, was  now  almost  entirely  vested  in  one  man,  the  t3^rant 
Robespierre.  Never  before  was  the  reign  of  any  despot 
so  terrible.  Under  his  sanguinary  administration,  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  at  one  time,^  contamed  more  than  seven 
thousand  persons  ;*  and  a  day  seldom  passed  without  isi^  or 
eighty  executions.  Among  the  many  victims,  that  were  sa- 
crificed to  his  tyranny,  was  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
princess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  unfortunate  Lewis.  She 
was  condemned  on  the  most  i&ivolous  charges ;  her  Toyv} 
birth  being  her  only  crime. 
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Bat  the  reign  of  Robespierre  was  now  soon  to  termiaate. 
Every  member  of  the  Convention  began  to  tremble  for  his 
own  safety.  iThose  who  were  most  sensible  of  their  danger^ 
resolved  to  prevent  their  own  destruction,  bv  the  death  of 
the  tyrant  |  Having  artfully  prepared  the  public  mind,  and 
taken  the  most  jumcious  measures  for  diminishing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  demagogue  over  the  Parisian  populace^  thjey 
impeached  Robespierre  and  his  accompHces  in  barbarity^  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Convention.  Their  arrest  was 
decreed.  Robespierre  now  discovered,  that  his  reliance  on 
the  mob  was  fallacious.  He  was  himself  deserted  by  the 
people;  and  convinced,  that  his  tyrannical  career,  was  at  a 
close,  shot  himself  in  the  mouth  with  his  pistol..  The  ball 
failed  <^f  its  intended  effect,  but  carried  away  part  of  his  jaw. 
If  e  was  Seized,  together  with  his  friends  (if  the  name  of 
friend  can  be  applied  to  demons)  and  dragged  before  tba 
revolutionary  tribunal.  And  by  that  tribunal,  which  had  so 
oflen  been  the  instrument  of  his  cruelty,  Robespierre  was 
sentenced  to  death,  together  with  20  others.  On  the  28th 
of  July,  1794,  they  were  executed  amidst  the  loud  bursts 
of  public  execradon.  Thus  fell  a  monstei^  who  in  cruelty, 
surpassed  all  other  tyrants  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  i  and  whose  death  put  an  end  to  what  is  so  emphatic 
cally  aenominated  the  ^^' reign  of  terror"  j 

Notwithst^^nding  the  internal  scenes  or  horror,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  republic  during  this  period,  were  prodigious, 
and  al^nost  incredible.  France  displayed  a  political  and 
miliiaiy  picture,  to  ^hich  the  history  of  the  world  afibrds 
no  paraUel.  i  Infidels  directed  her  councils,  and  desperadoes 
conducted  her  armies.  Her  generals  placed  between  the 
scaffolds  of  Paris  and  the  cannon  of  their  enemies,  having 
no  alternative  betMreen  death  and  victory,  immortalized 
their  names  by  their  bold  enterprises  and  splendid  suc- 
cesses. 

The  campaign  of  1794  closed  with  the   most  signal 
victories  on  the  part  of  the  republic ;  and  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  effected  an  important  change  in  the  political 
aspect  of  £urope.  I  Its  commencement  was  markl^d  by  the 
conquest  of  Holland^  which  was  begun  and  completed  in 
the  space  of  ten  days./  General  Pichegru  on  the  10th  of 
January,  passed  over  me  Waal  with  his  army,  and  on  the 
.  20th,  entered  Amsterdam,  ai^d  offered  to  the  inhabitants, 
I'lhe  boon  of  Gallic  freedom.'  The  prince  and  princess  pf 
'  Orange  fled  to  England.     In  Spain,  the  French  armies  were 
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equallj  successful.  The  grand  coalition  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  defection  of  two  of  its  membersif  the  kings  of 
Prussia  and  of  Spam,  'who  in  ,the  course  of  the  jear,  con- 
cluded treaties  bf  peace  with  France. 

In  1796,  the  celebrated  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italj.  His  military  talents, 
hitherto  but  little  known,  now  burst  upon  the  world  with 
uncommon  splendor.   ' 

In  1796  and  7  the  French  armies,  conducted  by  Bonaparte, 
completed  the  conquest  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
Italy,  established  the  Cisalpine  republic,^  and  compelled  all 
the  other  Italian  states  to  submit  to  bucH  terms  of  peace,  as 
the  victors  thought  fit  to  impose.  *  Afler  these  triumphs  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  victorious  Napoleon 
penetrated  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Tyrol,  and  ad- 
vanced so  near  to  Yiettna,  that  the  imperial  capital  was  filled 
with  consternation,  and  daily  expected  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  In  tina  critical  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  Francis  IL  opened  a  negociation  with  the 
French  general ;  and  a  treaty,  of  peace  followed. 

In  the  meantime,  great  dissensions  prevailed'  at  Paris, 
between  the  legislative  Councils  and  the  DirectoiT.  Even 
the  directors  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  resorted 
to  the  most  sanguinary  measures. 

Bonaparte,  in  1798,  commenced  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
the  real  object  of  which  is  not  known.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  he  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
most  of  them  veterans,  who  had  served  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. This  mighty  armament,  on  the  third  of  June,  pre- 
sented itself  before  the  island  of  Malta,  and  without 
resistance,  took  possession  of  those  strong  and  ^  almost 
impregnable  works,  which,  for  ages,  had  been  considered 
as  a  bulwark  of  Christendom,  and  had  withstood  the  most 
formidable  efforts  of  the  Turks,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
their'  power.  After  leaving  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
men  in  Malta,  the  French  armament  directed  its  course 
for  Alexandria.  General  Bonaparte  landed  his  army  on 
the  Egyptian  waste,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July,  took  Alexan- 
dria by  assault,  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Arabs  and 
Mamelukes.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rosetta,  and  after 
taking  possession  of  that  place,  advanced  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  toward  Cairo.  '  On  the  20th,  was  fought  the 
fkmous  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  which  determined  Sie  fate 
of  Egypt. 


i. 
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^  But  while  igptoiy  crowned  his  eveiyeffortv  Bonaparte  was 
ali^med  with  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  almost  the 
whole  of  his  fleet  by  the  Blitish,  nidiich  he  had  moored  in  the 
bay  of  Aboukir.  / 

This  victory  was  achieved  by  Admiral  Nelson^  Au^st  1, 

1798,  frequently  termed  the  battle  of  the  Kile.:  The 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet  by  Nelson,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  war.     A  fresh  coalition  was  formed  against  France. 

,  This  unprincipled  attack  of  France  on  Egypt,  induced  the 
\  Ottoman  Porte  to  declare  )var  against  her.  f  Austria,  aided 
and  encouraged  by  Russia,  recommenced  hostiUties  against 
the  republic.  Germany  was  struggling  for  liberty.  But 
Italy  was  the  grand  theatre  of  action.  France,  in  the  mean 
time,  agitated  with  civil  dissensions,  which  threatened  the 
most  disagreeable  results,  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  new  and  better  order  of  things.  For  this  purpose,  a  plan 
was  concerted  by  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  a  few  others,  and  com- 
municated to  Bonaparte.  He  immediately  appointed 
general  £leber  to  the  command  of  his  shattered  army,  and 
clandestinely  embarked  for  France.  Attended  by  his  usual 
good  fortune-,  he  escaped  all  the  English  ships  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  arrived  in  Paris  just  m  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  government  Urged 
on  hy  ambition,  he  severed  with  l^s  sword,  the  Gordiau 
knot,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  mihtary,' overturned  the  directo- 
ral  govepitnent.,   A  new  constitution  was  formed  Nov.  9, 

1799.  /iThe  eji^ecutive  power  was  vested  in  three  consuls, 
Bonaparte  and  two  others;/ but  its  exercise  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to\Bonaparte,\  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  FirM  Cofisul,  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  On 
MajT,  1800,  the  first  consul  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  to  regain  his  lost  possessions.  He  crossed  the  moun- 
tain of  St.  Bernard,  one  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  Milan,  to 
the  great  surpnse  of  his  enemies,  and  re-established  the 
Cisalpine  republic.^  jThe  Austrians  were  defeated  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Marengo,  which  was  followed  by  an 
armistice ;!  apd  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria 
and  France  Iwas  signed  on  (the  9th  of  February,  1801. 
Portugal  also  made  peace  with  France ;  and  her  example 
was  followed  by  the  king  cf  Naples.  [TTie  whole  of  Egypt 
was  recovered  from  the  French,  by  the  English  under*  the 
command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  his  successor, 
general  Hutehinson.  j^  This  event,  together  with  the  naval 
victories  of  Great  Britain,  led  tonegocistioh  for  peace 
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between  the  two  powers.  Bj  the  definitiye  treaty  of, 
AmiebSyjwhich  was  signed  on  the  25th  offMarch^  1802,/ 
.Great  Britain  ceded  aU  the  possessions  and  colonies,  sbef 
'had  acquired  during  the  war,  excepting  the  Spanish  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  possessipns  in  Ceylon.y  Thus 
ended  the  revolutionary  war,  the  most  important  contest  that 
£urope  had  ever  witnessed,  since  the  establishment  of  her 
existing  governments. 

The  possessions  of  the  French  republic,  at  this  time, 
were  immense. 

During  the  short  season  of  general  tranquillity,  the  first 
consul  of  France  displayed  in  hxs  political  schemes,  all  the 
activity,  that  had  characterized  his  military  gcnius.v  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  had  inspired  all  Europe  with  the  hope  of  _^ 
enjoying  a  happy  tranquillity  during  a  long  period  o^  time./ 
But  the  prospect  was  illusory.     The  restrictions  imposed 
on  British  commerce,  by  the  first  consul  of  France,  too 
plainly  mdicated,  that  peace  would  be  of  short  continuance. 
l^The  spring  of  the  year  1803,  stands  distinguished  in  his 
tory,  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great 
Brita^;tin  which  {all  the  powers  of  Europe  became  invol- 
ved^^  and  which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  the  revolu- 
tionary hydra. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  avowedly  the  grand  object 
of  the  first  consul./  The  most  formidable  preparations 
were  made  for-that^  purpose,  in  the  ports  of  the  French 
republic,  and  also  of  Uie  Batavian  or  Dutch  republic.  The 
British  government  adopted  the  most  judicious  measures 
for  repelling  the  threatened  attack.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1804,  the  preparations  for  invasion  on  one  side, 
and  for  resistance  on  die  other,  were  completed.  France 
and  Great  Britain  presented  to  each  other  a  formidable 
front ;  but  no  military  or  naval  transaction  of  consequence 
tpok  place. 

Scenes  of  great  importance,  however,  opened  in  France. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  first  consul ;  but  was 
quickly  crushed*  A  revolution  was  likewise  effected  in  the 
government.  •  Bonaparte,  by  a  decree  of  the  tribunate, 
was  constituted  emperor  of  the  French,  May  18,  1804  ;  and 
the  imperal  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in  his  family./ 
In  order  to  equal,  or  rather  surpass,  the  glory  pf  Charle- 
magne, the  pope  was  brought  from  Rome,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation. ,  On  the  2d  of  December,  1804, 
J>o  was  anointed  and  crowned  in  tbe  Cathedral  of  Notre 
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Dame,  by  Pins  YII.  f  Jose^^une  his  wife,  wlis  cronmed  at 
the  same  time,  and  proclaimed  empress.  Thus  feQ  repub- 
licanism in  France,  alter  hmidreds  of  thousands  of  French- 
men  had  fought  and  bled  for  its  establishment. 

Until  this  time,  tHe  efforts  of  the  Belligerent  powers  had 
been  displayed  only  in  ti^emendous  preparations;  but  the 
year  1805  exhibited  a  scene  of  activity,-  to  which  no  parallel 
IS  found  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  - 

/  The  rapacity  of  the  French  emperor  determined  the 
/  monarchs  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  to  unite  With  Eng-^ 
land,  and  renewedly  resist  his  encroadunentSy^ 
I  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  that  the  combined  .French 
and  Spanish  fleets  had  saHed  from  Toulon,  the  British* 
fleet,  Commanded  by  Nelson,  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
themy  [On  the  21st  of  October,  the  combined  fleet  wais  disn 
coverea  at  the  jdistance  of  foui:  or  five  leagues  from  Cape 
Trafalgar.  /  It  consisted  of  eighteen  French  and  fifteen 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigatc^s  and  eight  corvettes. 
To  oppose  atda  great  force.  Lord  Nelson  had  only  twenty- 
seVen  sail  of  the  line ;  a  disparity  which  would  have  ap- 
palled any  one  but  the  hero  of  tbe  Nile.  When  the  ships 
were  advancing,  he  gave  .as  a  signal,  these  meinorable  words-, 
I  "  England  expects,  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  ;^^/  an 
appesd  which  was  received  with  loud  acclamations.  He 
then  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  thank  God  fbr  this  great  opportu- 
nity of  doing  my  duty."  BoWly  pressing  forward,  the  ad- 
miral was  sduted  by  a  furious  discharge  from  the  Bucentaur, 
the  particular  ship  of  the  French  commander.  The  thun- 
ders of  the  Nile  were  renewed;  the  battle  raged  with 
horrible'  carnage."  J  The  British  were  victorious.  .'  This 
memorable  defeat  nearly  annihilated  the  naval  power  of 
France  and  Spam.  It  also  terminated  the  career  of  the 
British  hero,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

Although  France  was  unfortimate  in  her  naval  enterprises, 
her  successes  on  the  continent  were  truly  astonislungy  The 
celerity  with  which  Bonaparte  executed  the  boldesr  plans, 
confounded  his  enemies,  and  ensured  him  success. 
[Near  Austerlitz,  the  .grand  contest  was  decided./  Bona* 
parte  at  the  head  of  the  French  fought  against  the  Russians 
and  Austrians  led  on  by  their  respective  emperors. 

The  2d  of  December  1805,  was  the  eventful  day,  which 

laid  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  the  feet  of  the  French 

emperor.     At  dawn  pf  day,  Bonaparte  was  surrounded  by 

his  generals,  giving  them  directions.     To  his  army,  he 
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remaikedy  **  Soldiers  we  must  finish  dib  campaign  bj  a 
clap  of  thundei^,  that  will  confound  the  pride  of  our  enemies.'!/ 
To  obc  regiment  he  said,  <<  I  hope  the  Normans  will  dis- 
tinguish themselves  to-day."  To  another,  <<  Recollect, 
that  it  is  mtmy  jears,  since  I  sumamed  you,  the  Terrible." 
Rapturous  shouts  of  Long  Uve  the  emperor y  burst  from  every 
part  of  the  army.  /  At  sunrise,  orders  were  given  for  the 
attack ;  /and  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  victory  was  de- 
cided in  his  fiivor.  ^  The  French  took  a  hundred  and  fifly 
pieces  of  cannon  and  forty-five  standards.  The  events  of. 
this  campaign  produced,  important  changes  in  th^  political 
system  of  the  continent.  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  can  only  be  mentioned  in  chronological  order. 

The  French  emperor  had  no  sooner  concluded  the  treaty 
9f  peace  with  Austria,  than  he  proclaimed  the  Bourbon 
I  dynasty  at  Naples  at  an  end,  and  conferred  the  crown  on 
;  his  brother  Joseph,  Dec.  27.  ^  In  June,yl806,  Napoleon 
chapged  the  Batavian  or  Dutch  republic/ into  a  monarchy, 
and  gave  its  crown  to  his  brother  Lewis;  who  spon  fell 
into  disgrace  with  his  imperial  brother,  for  attempting  to 
mitigate  the  rigor  of  Fxench  decrees.  /This  revolution  in 
Holland  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic 
constitution,  and  the  formation  of  '^  The  Confederation  Of 
the  Rhine,'y  of  which  Bonaparte  was  declared  the  protec- 
tor. /  In  Oct.  1806,  Prussia  and  France  commenced  hostilir 
ties.  \  The  rapid  cobquests  of  Bonaparte  in  Prussisi,  alarmed 
Alexander,  and  excited  him  to  the  most  vigorous  efibrts  fbr 
the  protection  of  his  dominions./  A  batUe  was  fought  at 
Pultusk,  on  the  26th  of  December,  between  Alexander  and 
Bonaparte,  another  at  Eylau  on  the  7th  of  February,  1807, 
and  the  battie  at  Friedland,  on  the  14th  of  June  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  two  former,  each  party  claimed,  the 
superiority.  In  the  latter  the  French  were  decidedly  vic- 
torious. This  was  followed  by  an  interview  between  the 
emperors  of  France  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  July,  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  be- 
tween the  three  beUigerentsl  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  consti- 
tuted king  of  Westphalia,  and  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  by 
the  cession  of  all  tiie  Prussian  territories  to  the  west  of  the 
Elbe. 

The  French  emperor,  having  overcome  all  opposition  in 
the  North,  found  lumself  at  leisinre  to  pursue  his  schemes 
of  aggrandizement  in  those  countries. /in  February,  1808, 
Xapoleon  seiz'<dd  on  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Naples,  (A 
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which  his  brother  Joseph  was  long/  Tuican7,  Parma  and 
.  Flacentia  were    incorporated   with    the    French   empire. 
/  Rome,  with  the  whole  of  this  Papal  territoryi  was  annexed 
to  the  Italian  kingdom./ 

Such  was  the  preponderating  power  of  France»^  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  180d,^all  the  ports  of  £urope, 
except  those  of  Sicilj  uid  Sweden,  were  closed  against  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain./ 

la  March,  1808,  owing  to  French  intrigue,  great  popular 
tumults  took  place  in  Spain.  ^.On  the  l^tb  of  this  month, 
Charles  IY.^'abdicated  die  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand YILy /Soon  \afler,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  with  the 
whole  of  ^e  royal  family,  were  allured  to  Bayonne,^for  a 
friendly  interview  with  the  emperor  of  the  French.  'Nq>b^ 
leon,  having  both  the  kings  in  his  power, /obliged  them  to 
sigh  a  formal  abdication  ;/and  on  the  6th  of  June,|conferred 
tb^  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother  Joseph/  who  resigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  tofPrinc^  Joachim  Murat,  gnmd  duke 
of  Berge  J 
A  Thi&  unprincipled  x^onduct  of  the  French  emperor  proved  * 
Z!jhe  signal  for  a  general  ins^rrection  in  Spaiuy  The  patri- 
otic name  &rst  burst  out  in  the  province  of  Asturia,  and  was 
rapidly  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.^''  The 
Assistance  of  England  was  sc^cited  ,by  the  patriots,  and 
readily  granted/  /^  This  sti^iggle  for  life  and  freedom  con- 
.  tinned  for  several  years,  with  various  successj/and  at  length, 
^  terminated  in  the  emancipatiop  of  Spain  from  French  tjrranny, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  tlirone  of  the  Bourbons./ 
Aln  1809,  Austria  resolved  to  make  a  magnammous,  but 
nazardous  attempt,  to  regain  her  former  powef,  which  had 
been  greatly  abridged  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  j  Hostili- 
ties commenced  on  the  9th  of  April.  So  rapid  was  the 
progress  of  the  French,  thdt  after  three  severe  actions  at 
Abensberg,  Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  Vienna  wad  compelled 
to  capitulate  on  the  12th  of  May.  And  thus,  a  third  time, 
acknowledged  Bonaparte  as  conqueror.  [  The  battle  of 
Wagram,  on  the  6tb[  of  June,  in  which  ^  French  were 
victorious,  terminated  the  war. /A:  treaty,  of  peace  soon 
followed,  highly  advantageous  to  the  great  usurper  of  the 
rights  of  man.   . 

Napoleon,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  power,  demanded 
in  marriage  the  archdutchess/Maria  Louisa,  dau^^ter  of 
Francis  IL  j  The  nuptials  were  solemniied  at  Paris,  with 
great  sf^ndor,  April  2, 1810. 
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/ 

/  In  1813,  the  Russian  mnperor,  indignant  at  the  ruin  of 
the  trade  of  his  empire,  disdained  to  submit  anj  longer  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  continental  system,  established  by  the 
French  emperor./  This  gave  rise  to  &  wa3r  between  France 
and  Russia,  attended  with  a  destruction  of  the  human 
species,  unparalleled  in  modem  times.  In*  June,  Bona- 
parte entered  the  Russian  territories  nl^ith  an  army  of 
about  300,000  men,  in  the  highest  state  of  equipment  and 
discifdine; '  [AfieT  being  decidedly  victorious  in  several 
battles,  and  claiming  tfaM»  victory  at  the  sanguiqaiy  battle 
of  Borodino,]  he  adv<aiced  to  Moscow,  and,  on  (be  15th  of 
September^  enteredthat  capital^  and^sat  down  on  the  throne 
pf  the  czars./ /Previous  orders  having  been  given  for  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  fire,lthe  invader  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  smoking  ruins.,  Niipdeon  fixed  his  head 
quarters  i^  the  Eremhn,  -and  -'oflfered  peace,  to  the  Russian 
monarch.  Kutusoff  replied,  /that  neitiler  the  emperor, 
nor  the  nieition,  would  condescend  to  treat,  whUe  a  singla 
foreign  soldier  remained  within  the  wide  extent  -of  the 
Russian  dominionsy  and  expressed  his  surprise  at '  the  pro- 
posal, as  the  campaign  on  his  part,  was  merely  on  the 
point  of  opening.  The  French  emperor,  perceiving  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  supplies,  ^began  his  retreat  on 
the  18th  October^' /exposed  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
Russian  armies,  collated  from  every  quarter^  In  these 
bloofly  encounters,  the  French  were  constantly  defeated ; 
and>^  winter  having  set  in  pnematurely,  and  widi  a  severity, 
unusual  even  in  that  rigorous  cMmate,  tifiis  immense  invadiiig 
army  was  almost  annihilatedy  The  French  emperor,  wi£ 
his  principal  generals,  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  and 
reached  Paris  about  the  end  of  December.  The  victorious 
Russians,  with  Alexander  at  their  head)  continued  without 
opposition,  thek  progress  towards  Germany,  issuing  procla- 
mations, -  inviting  the  enslaved  nations  to  throw  off  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  France.  - 

TPrussia  was  the  first  to  secede  fi*om  h^r  tyranny  7j  and 
her   example   was   followed    by  several    German   states.y 
Austria  and  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte,  fbf- 
m^ly  <me  of  Napoleon's   generals,   joined  in  the  con- 
federacy. 

Napoleon  on  arriving  at  Paris,  commenced «  strenuous 
effort  to  resist  tne  approach  of  the  allies.  An  army  of 
350,000  men  was  readily  funushed,  and  with  these  firesh 
recruits,  he  hastened  to  join  the  shattered  remnants  of  his 
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Russiaa  mvaders.  Many  battles  were  fought  in  tbe  course 
of  the  summer,  with  doubtful  success,  previous  to  the 
greati battle  of  Leipsic,jwhich  Vlecided  ^e  fate  of  Ncqpo- 
leon.  of  France  and  of  Europe^  This  stupendous  mihtary 
scene  opened  on  the  16th  of  October,  1813.  Here  were 
exhibited  the  banners  of  contending  nations,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Caspian.  (  And  here  were  the  mighty  energies 
of  nearly  500,000  combatants  displayed  in  tremendous 
effort.  /  The  contest  was  desperate ;  and  the  carnage 
dreadfuL  [Victory  decided  in  favor  of  the  allies ;  I  and  the 
French  retu'ed  with  the  loss  of  40,000  men  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners  ^  and  between  60  and  70  pieces  of  cannon. 

(The  next  morning,  Leipsic  was  carried  by  assault^  Bona- 
parte was  at  the  palace  with  the  king  of  Saxony,  when,  the 
cannonade  commenced.  He  retired  with  a  small  train, 
and  rode  with  speed  to.  the  Elster,  while  di6(»der  and 
alarm  pervaded  the  city.  The  streets  were  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  mingled  artillery  and  wagons  ;  the 
troops  of  the  deserter  pushed  forward  with  eagerness,  and 

(when  the  allies  rushed  in.  the  confusion  and  terror  rose  to 
the  extremity  of  horror. ;   Slaughter  raged  in  the  streets. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  were  deprived  of  life  by  that  close- 
ness of  pressure,  which  they  could  not  elude,  and  many  were 
jdriven  into  the  Fleisse,  where  they  miserably  perished. 

Crhe  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops, 
entered  the  town  at  opposite  points,  and  met  in  the  great 
square^  C^^^y  congratulated  each,  other  on  the  splendid 
successes,  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  coahtion, 
and  looked  forward,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  hope,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  malignant'  eikemy^  The  whole  loss  of  the 
French  in  these  actions,  in  and  near  Leipsic,  aipounted 
to  more  than  60,000  men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery^ 
exclusive  of  the  deserUon  of  the  Saxon  troops  and  those  of 
Westphalia. 

Napoleon,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  anhy,  ipade. 
a  precipitate  retreat  into  France.  On  the  14th  of  Janu£uy, 
1814,  he  appeared  before  the  conservative  senate,  to  state 
his-  exigences,  and  to  propose  49uch  arrangements,  as  would 
be  requisite  for  the  defence  of  tHe  country.  -In  reply  to 
a  speech  from  the  senate,,  Bonaparte  remarks,l^^  All  Eu- 
rope was  with  us  a  year  ago  ;  all  Europe  is  now  against  us.- 
We  should  have  every  tlung  to  dread  but  for  the  energy 
and  power  of  the  nation.     Posterity  will  s^y»  that,  if  great 
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and  criticai  oircumstances  presented  thenuiekes,  they  were 
not  superior  to  France  and  to  me.")  It  was  decreed  that 
300,000  conscripts  should  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  French  emperor  left  Paris  on  the  25th. 
Every  plan  was  formed,  that  great  military  talents  could 
devise,  and  every  eQbrt  was  pot  forth,  that  heroism  could  ex- 
ert,* to  prevent  the  progress  of  the-aUied  armies,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  France,  or  rather,  to  preserve  his 
own  4ndependence,  as  tjnrant  of  the  world. 

In.  the  mean  time,  the  aHied  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  assembled  at  Frankfort,  whence  the  me- 
morable declaration  was  issuedjttiiat  they  would  never  lay 
down  their  arms,  imtil  the  political  state  of  £urope  should 
be  re-established,  nor  imtU  they  had  secured  a  real  peace, 
which  shoi^d  restore  them  their  freedom,  tranquillity  fmd 
happiness,  i 

All  Bonaparte's  efforts  were  abortive.  *  The  allied  armies 
entered  Paris  on  the  3Xst  of  Marph,  1814 ;  ^ot  however, 
as  conquerors,  but  as  deliverers.)  /The  eiiiperor  Alexander 
and  the  king  of  Prussit^  were  received  by  idl  ranks  ef  citi* 
zens.  with  the  most  cheerful  and  feeling  acclamations  of 
joy.,^  A  provisional  government  was  formed;  and  on  the 
2d  of  Apnl,(the  senate  decreed  the  deposition  of  Napoleon.^ 
The  humblckl  tjnrant,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 
the  urgency  of  imperious  circumstances,  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  every  personal  advantage,  not  excepting 
even  life,  to  the  interest  of  France ;  and,  as  his  ^continuance 
in  his  exalted  station  was  deemed  the  only  obstacle- to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  Europe, /he  renounced, 
/  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  thrones  oi  France  and  Italy!) 
Lewis  XYIIl.  was  invited  to  take  possession  of  the  throne 
^f  his  ancestors.]  JA  constitution  was  framed  for  his  accept- 
ance, which  happily  blended  the  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reign with  the  liberties  of  the  subjects./  And  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  25  years,  Lewis  made  his  entry  into  Paris, 
on  the  third  of  May,  1814,  amidst  the  plaudits  and  benedic^ 
tion^  of  the  people.  Napoleon  retired  to  the  island  of 
Elba,  (a  residence  of  his  own  choice)  of  which  the  allied 
powers  ceded  to  him  the  sovereignty,  with  a  yearly  pension 
of  two  miUions  of  francs.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  was 
constituted  archdutchess  of  Guastalla,  and  her  infant  son^ 
Francis  Napoleon,  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  All  the 
branches  of  the  Bonapartean  family  obtained  an  ample 
provinon  by  annual  pensions. 
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Thd  jarring  piteaions  of  the  natioDS  were  now  hudied; 
and  they  seemed  to  be  reposing  under  the  balmy  wing  of 
peace,  when,  like  an  unexpected  volcanic  eruption,  an  event 
^occurred,  that  fiUed  all  Europe  with  amazement  and  terror* 
iThe  imperial  prisoner  of  £lba  burst  from  his  confines. ] 
^  (At  Paris,  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  bad  studiously  in- 
trigued for  his  restoration^  They  malignantly  vilified  the 
acts  of  the  king,  and  .took  every  opportunity  of  fanning  the 
flame  of  discontent./  Emissaries  were  easily  found,. who 
Conveyed  such  intelligence  to  Elba  as  Stimulated  the  hopes 
of -the  dethroned  emperor.  He  no  longer  eidiibited  an  ahr 
of  resignation  tahis  fate.  He  avoi<ibML  society,  and  brooded 
with  a  gloomy  aspect,  over  hi»^  secret  thoughts.  Taldng 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  British  supervisor,  (l^ 
assembled  his  guard  and  an  additional  troop  oiP  adventurer^ 
and-harangued  them  in  eupport  of  those  pretensions,  whick 
he.  had  been  compelled,  by  foreign  arms,  to  reHnquisW  ^He 
accused  the  ^Uies  of  acting  from  the  most  illiberal  and  sel*^ 
yfish  motives^and  ridiculed  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons.  I 
[He  represented  himself  as  the  only  leader  qualified  to  re- 
trieve the  glory  of  France,  and  rescue  the  nation  from  a 
degracfing  yoke./  (His  speech  was  received  with  the  most 
animated  shouts  ;j  and  the  party,  consisting  of /l  140  men,t 
embarked  atnight  iaa  brig  and  six  transports ;  and  eludihg 
the  vigilance  of  ihe  British  cruisers, [landed  at  Frejus  in 
Yar,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  France,"  the  first  of  March, 
1815.1  On  meeting  the  advanced  guard  of  Lewis,  he  apr 
preached  them  with  confidence,  and  exclaimed,^  ^^  Soldiei^ 
you  have  been  told,  that  I  fear  death.  If  there  be  among 
you  one  soldier,  that  would  kill  his  emperor,  let  him  plunge 
his  bayonet  into  my  bosom." /(The  efiect  was  instantct- 
noous ;  the  lurms  of  the  soldie^  were  hurled  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of  Long  Iwt  the  emperor  ! 
At  Grenoble,  Bonaparte  was  joined  by  Labedoyere ;  and 
the  military  every  where  hastened  to  his  standard.  Napo- 
leon having  triumphantly  reached  Fontainbleau,  Lewis  was 
advised  to  seek  safety  by  flight  ^He,  accordingly,  left 
Paris,  accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  rbjral  family, 
and  arrived  in  safety,  at  Ghent./  The  national  guards,  to 
the  number  of  100,000  meii,  we^e  placed  at  Melun,  between 
Paris  and  Fontainbleau,  to  impede  the  progress  of  Bona^ 
parte  to  the  capital.  They  were  drawn  up  in  military 
array,  facing  the  skirts  of  the  woods  of  Fontainbleau,  and 
with  anxious  silence  waited  the  approach  ef  the  ^:iemy. 
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/  At  leneth,  a  wuali  «scort  appeared ;  a  carriage  followed, 
in  ^Hiich,  was  seated  a  warrior,  idiose  features  were  imme- 
dialely  recognized,  and  "  Long  live  theen^erorP*  burst 
simnltaneouSj  from  the  delisted  soldiery.  Napoleon 
passed  triumphantlj  through  the  whole  of  the  royal  army, 
t  and  at  eight  o'dock,  the  samd  ev^iing^  entered  Fans./ 
•  Thus  in  twenty  days,  Napoleon  found  himself  quietly  seated 
on  the  throne  of  France,  without  having  shed  a  drop  of 

blood,  y 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte's  arrival  in  France,  was  known  ^t 
Tiennaf' where  the  congress  from  the  allied  powers,  was 
still  assembled,  a  manifesto  was  published  by  that  august 
body,  declaring,lthat  ^^  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  thus  break- 
ing Uie  conventibn,  which  established  him  in  the  ble  of 
Elba,  had'  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and 
social  relations,  and  had  rendered  himself  liable  to^  public 
vengeance,  as  an  enemy  and  disturbs  of  the  public  toan- 
quilUty.  / 

As  tne  manifesto  of  the  confederate  princes  seemed  to 
reqiure  an  answer,  a  declaration  appealed  ia^  the- name  of 
Napoleon,  (accusing  them  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  not  only  as  far  as  it  concenied  him  and  his 
family,  but  as  it  respected,  the  rights  and  interests  ef  the 
FrencL  These  infractions  of  treaty,  he  presumed,  justifiea 
his  return,  and,  as  the  French  had  honored  him  with  the 
most  friendly  reception,  and  had  gladly  permitted  him  to 
reascend  dieir  throne,  he  pould  hot  conceive,  that  any  just 
grounds  existed  for  the  interference-of  foreign  powers.  The 
French  wished  for  that  independence,  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  They  wished  for  peace,  and .  would  faith- 
fully observe  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  ^  and,  as 
no  change,  ominous  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  had  occurred 
in  their  country,  fhey  demanded,  horn  the  allies,  a  respect 
for  their  rights,  and  a  furbeanmce  of  injury?^ 

Not  content  with  the  dissemination  of  tlus  manifesto,  he 
addrressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  allied  potentates,  depre- 
cating a  renewal  of  war.  j  He  affirmed,  that  his  resump- 
tion of  authority^  was  the  result  of  an  irresistible  power, 
the  effects  of  national  unanimity,  displayed  in  a  just  cause ; 
and  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  rendering  his  restoration 
to  the  throne  instrumental  of  preserving  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  That  tranquillity,  he  remarked,  might  be  per- 
manently secured,  if  other  princes  would  follow  his  exam 
pie,  and,  instead  of  rivalry  in  war,  would  contend  for  pre- 
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eminence  in  the  great  duty  of  promoting  public  welfare  and 
private  felicity.]  ^apoleon  could  not  conceal  his  mortifica- 
tion, when  he  found,  that  his  letters  had  not  produced  a  single 
reply.  The  lofly  demeanour  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  keenly 
wounded  his  feelings,  and  humbled  his  pride.  He  became 
unusually  reserved  and  thoughtful ;  cloom  sat  upon  his  brow, 
and  discontent  rankled  at  his  hearty 

Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  deluding  foreign  princes 
into  an  opinion  of  his  being  influenced  by  sentiments  of 
moderation.  Napoleon  made  preparation  for  war.  As  his 
power  was  not  sufficiently  established,  to  insure  him  the 
national  support  in  a  protracted  war,  he  needed  th^  dazzling 
blaze  of  decisive  victory,  to  renew  the  charm  once  attached 
to  his  name  and  fortunes.  He  resolved  to  make  a  sudden 
irruption  into  Belgium,  and  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  direct 
his  whole  force  against  the  English  and  Prussians,  hoping 
that  by  so  vigorous  a  measure,  he  might  defeat  his  enemies 
in  detail ;  and  that  one  splendid  victory  would  completely 
restore  his  influence  in  France,  and  enable  him  to  carry  the 
conscription  into  full  efiect ;  and  tiius  present  a  formidable 
front  to  the  combined  powers  of  Europe. 

On  the  14th  of  Jime,  1815,  Napoleon  issued  an  address 
1o  his  army  consisting  of  1 50,000  men.  He  reminded  the 
troops  of  the  victories  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena, 
of  Friedland  and  Wagram ;  and  afler  setting  before  their 
eyes  a  display  of  their  fom\er  achievements,  and  of  the 
glory,  which  they  were  now  to  expect, (he  observed,  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  for  every  braVe  Frenchman  to 
conquer,  or  to  die.^  ' ";  *.  -. 

On  the  following  morning,  ( 15th  of  June,  the  French 
emperor  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  suddenly  burst 
into  Belgium.  ^  The  out-posts  of  the  Prussians  were  driven 
in  with  loss.  The  next  day,  the  French  commenced  a 
furious  assault  upon  the  Prussians^commanded  by  Blucher,) 
and  upon  the  English^ commanded  by  Wellington.'  The 
conflict  was  severe  and  obstinate.  The  Prussians  ren-eated, 
leaving  15,000  of  their  number  either  dead  or  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  the  English,  with  undaunted  firm- 
ness, withstood  the  fiercest  charges  of  the  enemy.  The 
conflict,  which  took  place  at  a  hamlet,  called  Q^atre  Bra^y 
was  desperate.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed,  and 
the  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.  Wellington,  however, 
kept  the  field ;  and  marshal  Ney  fell  back  upon  Fransnes. 
In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians,  the  English 
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commander,  intlead  of  following  up  his  advantages  at 
Quatre  Brus,  resolved  to  fall  back  to  such  a  position  as  would 
afford  communication  with  the  Pmssian  army.  The  English, 
accordingly^  took  a  position  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  communicating,  on  the  Icfl,  with  the 
Prussians  at  Wavre ;  and  Napoleon  established  his  quarters 
at  Planchenoit,  a  small  village  a  little  in  the  rear.  Thus 
arranged,  the  two  armies  and  their  commanders  anxiously 
waited  the  arrival  of  morning,  and  the  events,  which  it  was 
to  usher  in.  The  night  was  excessively  stormy.  The 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  the  heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  loudest  thunder  ever  heard  in 
that  climate,  concurred  in  forming  a  tempest,  violent  in  the 
extreme.  To  the  fury  of  this  tempest,  both  armies,  who 
were  about  equal  in  number,  were  exposed,  without  shel- 
ter, and  destitute  of  the  means  of  enjoying  repose  or  re- 
freshment 

At  length,  the  morning  of  the  memorable  18th  of  June, 
arrived,  when  Napoleon  was  to  begin  his  last  deadly 
struggle.  The  battle  commenced  at  ten,  and  during  nine 
hours  a  succession  of  the  most  furious  attacks  were  nfiade 
on  the  British,  which  were  repelled  with  the  most  undaunt- 
ed heroism.  Although  an  almost  incredible  number,  both 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  French  had  fallen  in  the 
sanguinary  coi^cjt,  this  horrible  carnage  did  not  prevent 
Napoleon  from  risking  a  final  and  desperate  effort.  The 
imperial  guards,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  about 
16,000  in  number,  led  on  by  Ney,  made  a  charge  on  the 
British  guards,  tremendous  beyond  all  description ;  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  with  a  dauntless  perseverance,  that 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  opposition,  although  their  co- 
lumns were  almost  annihilated,  as  fast  as  they  advanced,  b^ 
the  British  artillery.  At  lengdi  the  assailants  began  to  re- 
tire. The  advance  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  been  Retained 
by  bad  roads ;  and  the  consideration  of  having  no  reserve, 
added  confusion  to  their  retreat.  The  British  now  resunaed 
the  offensive.  The  French  were  thrown  into  irretrievable 
disorder,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind 
them  150  pieces  of  cannon.  The  British  cavalry  being 
con^Ietely  exhausted,  the  pursuit  weis  committed  to  the 
Prussians,  under  Blucher,  who  made  most  dreadful  havoc  of 
i\}e  fugitives. 

The  consternation  of  the  vanquished  conunander  was  exf 
treme.    All  his  ambitious  views,  all  his  prospects  of  cou? 
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tinued  power,  seemed  to  vamsh  into  air.  After  *a  precipi- 
tate and  melancholy  flight,  he  reached  Pans  on  ^e,  second 
evening  ajfler,  the  battle,  in  deep  dejection,.  ^ Having^ 
resigned  his  crown  to  his  son,  he  repaired  toltochefort.! 
He  continued  above  a  week  in  that  town,  in  k  state  of 
gloomy  discontent,  anxiously  waiting  the  course  of  events* 
Having  in  vain  endeavored  to  escape  by  sea,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  Dn  the  generosity  of  the  British. )  In  a  letter 
^  to  the  prince  regent,  he  remarks,'^"  I  hayie  terminated  my 
political  career ;  and  I  come,  like'  Themistocles,  to  seat 
myself  at  the  hearths  of  the  British  people.  I  place  my- 
self under  the  protection  of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  of 
your  Royal  Highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  mQst  con- 
stant, and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies."  ^  On  the 
15th  of  July,  1815,  he  unconditional! v  surrendered  himself 
into  the  haikls  of  Captain  Maitland^^of  his  Majesty's  ship 
BelIero[^on,Iand  was  conducted  to  Torbay  Li  England. 

The  allied  sovereigns  fixed  his  residence  on  the  rocky, 
dreary  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  the  everlasting  barrier 
of  an  immense  ocean  prevented  him,  during  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  his  existence,  from  disturbing  the  repose 
of  the  world. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821. 

Immediately  after  the  total  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Wate^ 
loo,  the  combined  British  and  Prussian  armies  advanced  tG 
Paris.  On  the  third  of  July,  the  articles  of  capitulation 
were  arranged  and  signed  ;  and  Louis  XVIII.  returned  to 
the  seat  of  his  government.  His  inglorious  reign  closed  in 
September,  1824.  iHe  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  whose  title  is  Charles  X.]1 

[jETayft.Adthe  island  of  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  is 
memorable  for  having  been  the  seat  of  the  first  European 
settlement  in  America,  and  the  scene  of  the' first  indepen- 
dent empire,  founded  by  African  slaves,  j  ^It  was  discovered 
by  Columbus,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  on  his  return 
from  Cuba,  ^t  had  borne  the  name  of  Hajrti,  among  the 
natives,  an  appellation,  which  has  been  recently  revived 
in  the  western  part.^  Columbus  called  it  Espanola,  or 
lAitle  Spain,  and  it  has  since  acquired  the  name  of  SU 
Domingo,  from  the  chief  town,  so  called  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus. 

The  impression,  made  on  Columbus  by  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  natives,  was  such,  that  he 
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dettnoined.to  fonn  a  Bettlement  here;  and  accordinglj, 
left  38  Spaniards  at  the  Bajr  of  8t  Nicholas,  when  he 
sailed  for  Spain  in  Januaiy,  1493.  These  were  the  first 
colonists  of  America.  On  his  return,  in  November,  1493, 
he  founded  a  second  town  on  the  Northern  coast,  which  he 
called  IsabellOy  the  first  settlement  having  been  nearlj 
destroyed  by  the  natives.  The  licentiousness  and  avarice 
of  the  new  settlers  again  provoked  the  Indians  to  attempt 
revenge ;'  but  these  miserable  beings  were  overpowered 
by  £uropean  skill ;  and  great  numbers  perished  by  famine 
and  the  sword.  In  1496,  Columbus  returned  to  Spain, 
leaving  his  brother  Bartholomew  lieutenant  governor,  who 
soon  afterwards  removed  the  colony  to  a.  more  eligible 
situation,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  The  number  of  inhabitants  ap- 
pears, after  this,  to  have  increased  rapidly.  Nicholas  de 
Ovando  brought,  in  one  armament,  2500  settlers.  These 
and  the  former  colonists  were  distributed  by  Columbus 
in  difierent  districts,  and  a  certain  number  of  natives 
were  appointed,  to  cultivate  each  allotment.  V.This  unhappy 
race  dwindled  away  fast  under  disease  and  a  species  of 
labor,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  1  We  find  their 
numbers  were  so  much  reduced,  about  the  year  1513,  that 
Ovando,  to  supply  the  necessaiy  fund  of  laborers,  decoyed 
40,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  into  St  Domingo; 
and  notwithstanding  this  accession,  it  is  said,  that  towards 
the  middle  of  that  century,,  scarcely  150  Indians  remained 
aUve.  The  colonists,  in  the  mean  time,  degenerated  from 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  their  ancestors.*  Thettr  mines 
were  deserted,  and  their  agriculture  neglected;  and,  al- 
though Ovando  had  introduced  some  slips  of  the  sugar  cane 
fi*om  the  Canary  islands,  yet,  such  was  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  cultivate  it. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  island  remained  for  upwards  of  a 
century. 

'^  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuty,  a  French  colony 
was  established  in  the  west  end  of  the  island.  •  From  the 
jrear  1776  to  1789,  the  French  colony  was  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity.  Its  productions  were  immense  and  valuable, 
and  it«  commerce  in  the  most  flourishing  state. 

The  French  revolution  opened  a  fountain  of  evil  for  the 
whites  of  St;  Domingo.  '  In  1791,  an  alarming  insurrection 
of  the  negroes  broke  out  in  the  French  colony.  In  two 
months  upwards  of  2000  whites  perished,  and  large  die* 
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tricts  of  fertile  plantations  were  devastated./  FVom  the 
northern  province,  the  rebellion  spread  to  the  west:  where« 
however,  it  was  soon  quelled.  I  In  179d,  the  National 
Assembly  proclsdmed  the  political  equality  of  the  free 
negroes  and  the  whites,]  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  ap- 
pointed three  commissioners  of  extreme  republican  princi- 
ples, who,  on  their  arrival^  decided  the  fate  of  the  colony, 
by  proclaiming  the  emancipation  ot  the  slaves./ 1  On  the 
21st  of  June,  1793,  Macaya,  a  negro  chief,  entered  Cape 
P^rancois  at  the  head  of  3000  slaves,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.'^  In  this  state  of  things,  (the  British 
govemmentX  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  from  Jamaica,  who  landed  at  Tiburon 
captured  Leogane,  and  afterwards  Port  au  Prince.  'The 
yellow  fever,  however,  breaking  out,  reduced  their  numWrs 
rapidly ;  (and  the  blacks,  headed  by  Rigaud,  a  mulatto,  and 
the  celebrated  Toussaint  L^Ouverture,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  government,  commander  in  chief,  re- 
took the  principal  places.  The  English  were  reinforced  by 
successive  detachments  of  large  bodies,  but  were  confined 
within  the  capital  by  the  blacks,  and  thinned  in  numbers  by 
the  fever.  At  length,  after  an  enormous  loss  of  men,  ther 
finally  evacuated  3ie  island  iri  1798.  Previously  to  this^ 
Spain  had  ceded  to  France  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
but  the  cession  produced  no  advantage  to  the  latter,  in  con> 
sequence  of  the  deranged  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  the  blacks  found 
themselves  powerful  in  numbers,  and  improved  in  skill  and 
discipline,  to  a  degree,  that  rendered  them  coinpetent  to 
contend  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  island.  (On  the  1st 
of  July,  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  independence  of  Hayti 
was  proclaimed.^  The  French  government  had,  by  this 
time,  recovered  from  its  delusion,  and  saw  the  error  it  had 
committed.  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Bona- 
parte, then  first  consul,  (^a  force  of  20,000y^nder  general 
Le  Clerc,\was  despatched  in  December,  1801.  They  land- 
ed at  the  bay  of  Samana.  But  before  they  entered  Cape 
Francois,  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  In  February,  1802, 
general  Le  Clerc  began  the  campaign,  and  fought  with 
varied  success,  until  the  1st  of  May,  when  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  contendmg  armies.!  During -the  con- 
tinuance of  this  truce,  as  is  said  by  English  writers,  Toug- 
saint  was  surprised  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  on  board  a 
vessel,  bj  which  he  was  carried  to  France,  and  there  died 
29* 
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iniOie  month  of  April,  1803i  Hostilkies  were  now  resumed 
with  ffreater  animosity  on  each  side.  The  cc|mmand  of 
the  black  troops  devolved  upon  fDessalines,  /one  of  the 
chiefs,  who  prosecuted  the  war  with  vi^or  and  success. 
The  yellow  fever  aided  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  and 
swept  off  great  numbers  of  the  French.  By  the  middle 
of  October,  1803,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  de  Paise,  and  several 
other  important  posts,  were  carried  by  the  blacks.  General 
)  Le  Clerc  died  shortly  aflerwards.  Under  his  successor, 
I  Rochambeau,}  an  armistice  was  concluded,  during  which 
the  blacks  received  large  reinforcements,  while  the  French 
were  blocked  up  by  the  EngUsh  ships.?  At  the  expiration  of 
the  armistice,  the  French,  now  reduced  to  a  handful,  were 
driven  into  the  Cape,  where,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1803,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  the  English  squad- 
ron ;  and  thus  a  greater  part  of  the  island  was  abandoned  by 
the  French,  and  the  negroes  left  to  enjoy  their  indepen- 
dence. I 

The  liberated  blacks  now  determined  on  discarding  the 
name  given  to  the.  island  by  Europeans,  and  reviving  tha. 
ofHayti.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  the  general  and 
chiefs  of  the  army  entered  into  a  solemn  compact,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Hayti,  renouncing  forever  all  depen- 
dence on  France.  At  the  same  time,|they  appointed  Dessa- 
lines  governor  for  life,  with  very  extensive  powers.]  The 
next  step  in  the  promotion  of  this  military  chief,  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  On  his  return,  in  Septem- 
ber, from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  city  of  St. 
Domingo,  (which  was  still  occupied  by  some  Spaniards  and 
French,  he  assumed  the  purple,  and  the  title  of  Jacques  I.. 
emperor  of  Hayti.j  His  reign  was  brief,  and  though  some 
sagacious  measures  were  adopted  for  the  government  and 
improvement  of  the  people,  yet  his  various  acts  of  tyranny 
rendered  him  universally  detested.  ;  He  ,was  slain  by  a 
military  conspiracy  in  October,  I8O6.7  'Christophe,  his 
second  in  command,  immediately  assumed  the  administra- 
tion of.  affairs, '  under  the  title  of  "  Chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment." Petion,  however,  another  chief,  appeared  as  a 
candidate  for  tne  sovereign  power,  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween him  and  Christophe  was  long  and  fierce.  A  severe 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1807,  in  which 
Petion  was  defeated.  Christophe's  progress  to  supreme 
power  was  similar  to  that  of  Dessalines.  In  1807,  he  was 
appomted    Chief  Magistrate   for  life,  with  the  power  of 


appoii^ig  his  8C^cesdor>  and,  in  1811,  he  changed  the  titl» 
to  tb^t  of  Elag/ calling  himself  Henry  I./  The  ofliee  was 
made  herediu^  in  Ms  family.  From  ISIO  to  1820,  the 
part  of  Hayti,  formerly  belonging  to  the  French  waa  under 
distinct  and  rival  governments,  jln  the  north,  was  the 
kingdom  of  Christophe];|and  in  the  south  a  repuh^c  existed, 
at  Sie  head  of  which  was  Fetion,  who  is  represented  to 
have  possessed  both  sagacity  and  virtue.]  In  1806,  he  was 
appointed  President  for  life,  and  retained  the  office  until 
May,  \181>8,|wheii  he  di^d,  [universally  lamented  by  his 
feUow  citizens.^  \The  character  and  end  of  Christophe 
were  widely  cGlTerent  from  those  of  his  republican  opponent 
He  appears  to  have  been  an  avari^ous  and  cruel  despot, 
and  to  have  well  deserved  his  fate.  /  [The  miUtaiy,  who  had 
been  both  the  instruments  and  objects  of  his  opjHressioni 
revolted  in  October,  ,1820,  dragged  him  from  his  retreat, 
and  destroyed  him./  \In  consequence  of  this  event,  .the 
whole  colony  has  been  united  under  Boyer,  the  successor  of 
Petion,  in  the?  office  of  President,  and  who  is  said  to  posses^ 
many  of  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor.l 

(it  is  probable  that  Hayti  is  now  the  most  inviting  asylum 
for  the  liberated  blacks  in  the  United  States?)  iThere  they 
can  enjoy  property,  freedom,  respectability  dnd  all  tl^ 
endearments  of  civil,  social,  domestic  and  religious  privi^' 
leges^J 

\jModei*n  Grrecce.— We  have  seen  the  states  of  Greece, 
emerging  from  barbarism,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  domestic 
tyranny,  and  with  undaunted  resolution,  and  invincible  ardor, 
withstanding  foreign  enemies.  We  liave  seen  them,  giving 
examples  of  eloquence,  6f  arts,  of  prowess,  for  the  astonish-* 
ment  of  future  ages.  .  ' 

Again  we  have  beheld,  and  they  were  elated  by  pros* 
perity ;  they  were  corrupted  by  luxury ;  they  were  ruined 
by  disunion;  they  could  not  stand  before  the  power  of 
Macedon. 

The  Macedonian  yoke  was  only  exchanged  for  tiie 
Roman;  and  the  Roman,  for  that  of  different  tribes  of 
barbarians,  or  of  the  Eastern  emperors ;  until,  dbout  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  \^ey  found  a  mekncholy 
repose  in  the  stability  of  the  Ottoman  empire.|  In  1463, 
Mahomet  U.  took  Cbnstantinople,  and  soon  alter,  Greece. 
Since  the  period  of  that  capture,  or  for  the  space  of  nearly 
400  years,  the  Greeks  have  been  abandoned,  by  the  com- 
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,  mon  consent  of  Europe,  a  prej  to  Tuikish  dominatioa ;  md 

\  subjected  to  a  slavery,  wliich  in  all  the  odious  features  of 
brutality  and  cruelty,  of  rapacity  and  pollution,  lacks  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world/  Since  that  time,  till 
within  a  veiy  few  years,  wherever  they  have  Uved,  what- 
ever character  they  have  sustained,  they  have  been  com- 
poiled  to  feel,  from  day  to  day,  that  every  Turk,  ^om 
they  met,  was  a  master,  and  every  Greek  a  slave.  The 
Sultant  and  under  him,  the  Pacha,  and  under  hiin,  the  Bey, 
and  undibr  him  the  Aga,  was  avowedly  the  proprietor  >of 
their  estates,  and  the  cUsposer  of  their  lives.  Their  wives, 
their  daughters,  were  never  secure  from  violence.  Life 
always  hung  in  doubt  before  them.  Property  could  be 
safe,  only  as  it  was  concealed.  To  the  Greek,  no  house 
has  been  a  sanctuary ;  no  temple  a  refuge.  Wherever  he 
has  cast  his  eyes,  lie  has  seen  the  crescent  frowning  on  the 
churches  of  the  living  God,  the  bible  supplanted  by  the 
koran,  and  the  ministers  of  JesuS;  driven  out,  to  make  room 
for  the  imans  of  Mahomet  £ver  since  the  Turks  have 
tad  the  country  in  their  possession,  they  have  exerted  a 
wanton  industry,  and  shown  the  natural  hostility  of  igno- 
rance to  taste,\by  mutilating  statues,  demolishing^ temples, 
and  defacing  the  elegant  forms  of  sculpture. )  The  spot, 
where  stood  the  ma^iificent  temple  of  Minerva,  is  now 
indicated  only  by  huge  masses  of  marble.  \The  renowned 
Pireus  is  now  distinguished  only  by  the  traces  of  a  small 
theatre,  and  a  monastery  of  mean  architecture. ,  The  ruins 
of  temples  and  theatres,  intermixed  wi&  flat-roofed  cot- 
tages, and  marble  tablets  inscribed  with  characters,  which 
neither  the  ignorant  Turks,  nor  the  modem  Greeks  can 
decipher,  are  melancholy  memorial^  of  a  mpre  noble  and  a 
more  refined  people.  The  shores  of  Attica  are  waste  and 
desolate  ;  few  villages  are  to  be  seen  from  Eleusis  to  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  and  thence  even  to  the  plains  of 
Marathon ;  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive  traveller  discerns 
nothing  but  scattered  ruins  along  a  coast  of  eighty  miles  in 
extent.* 

However  the  Athenians  are  depressed  by  their  haughty 

grants,  they  still  retain  marks  of  their  original  character. 

(They  possess  much  of  that  quickness  of  apprehension, 
vivacity  of  temper,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  which  distin- 
guished their  ancestors.i  The  native  character  of  th« 
peo])le  long  continues,  like  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  soiL 

oinlSOS. 


But  a  long  state  of  servitude  and  iniperatition,  has  degraded 
the  native  powers  of  their  minds ;  and  the  recollection  or 
the  fear  of  blows  and  indignities,  so  oflen  inflicted  by  their 
conquerors,  makes  them  stoop  to  tiie  artifices  of  cunning 
.and  dissimulation.  It  will,  however,  be  recollected,  that 
this  rem€u:k  upon  their  character,  was  made  several  years 
ago,  and  th^  wisdom,  the  valor,  the  disinterested  patriotism, 
they  have  since  eidubited,  will  go  far  to  efface  such  recol* 
lections. 

(The  commerce  of  the  Greeks  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  nations.  Sfsewhere,  commerce  has  flourished,  either 
when  led  to  itself,  or  when  encouraged  by  the  fostering  hand 
of  government*  In  Groece,  it  has  flourished,  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  rapacity.  They  have  extended  it  with 
unbending  resolution,  and  inoreasipg  activity,  until  it  covers 
all  the  shores  and  harbors  of  the  JS^^diterranean.  Accord* 
ing  to  a  statement  published  in.  1813,  we  find  them  eight 
years  previous  to  the  revolution,  possessed  of  615  merclmnl 
vessels,  armed  with  5,878  cannon,  and  manned  by  17,526 
seamen.  Since  its  commencement,  the  number  of  vesselt 
has  rqpidly  increased,  for  the  small  island  of  Hydra  alone 
now  possesses  upwards  of '600^  The  beauty  and  swiftness 
of  their  vessels  evince  their  skill  in  naval  architecture ; 
while  Vtheir  seaQien  are  celebrated  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  ~die  dexterity)  with  which  they  manage  their 
sl^ps./ 

^Schools,  which  are  accessible  to  all  classes,  are  exten* 
sively  established ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  caji 
read  and  write.  1  The  college  at  Haivali,  founded  in  1803^ 
had  200  students,  and  a  .competent  number  of  professors, 
supported  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens.  That  at  Scio, 
founded  ten  years  earlier,  and  supported  by  the  merchants, 
had  immediately  before  its  destraction,\  from  700  to  800 
students,  20  professors,  chiefly  educated  in  Europe,  an 
atheneum,  and  a  Ubrary  of  10,000  volumes.;  iThe  course 
of  instruotion  in  literature  and  the  sciences  Was  rapidly  ap- 
proximating to  the  Buropean  standard  of  perfection. ,  Be* 
sides  these^  public  schools  of  a  respectable  character  were 
found  at  Tanina,  at  Athos,  at  Athens  and  at  Patmos.  More 
than\500  of  the  finest  young  men  of  Greece  jregularly  re- 
ceived a  still  higher  education  at  the  universities  of  western 
Europe.  \  Several  printing  presses  have  been  established 
and  several  newspapers  circulated. 
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Though  die  Greeki  hare  so  Ions  wom  tfaeycdM  of^laveij^ 
they  have  not  worn  it  tamely  and  patientlj.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  no  seeming  opportuiiity  has  offered  of  liberating 
dieir  country,  but  they  have,  at  once,  embraced  it. 

\^  Under  the  reign  of  Boniq>arte,  die  prospect  of  the  emaii-< 
cipation  of  Greece  from  Turkish  tyranny,  began  to  bri^ten. 
Secret  societies  had  long  existed  in  Paris,  and  were  even 
encouraged  by  the  French  government,  for  die  purpose  of 
exciting  an  insurrection  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  years 
1810  and  1811,  vast  preparations  were  made  in  furtherance 
of  this  design.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  sent  into 
Albania  and  Epirus  ;  the  most  powerful  Beys  and  Pachas 
were  engaged  in  the  French  interests  ;/the  Servians  openly 
revolted ; )  and  an  army  under  Marshal  Marmont,  was  on  the 
point  of  ibarching  from  Dalmatia,  to  be  joined  by  anodier 
fi'om  Corfu,\when  die  disastrous  events  of  the  Spanish  and 
Russian  camjmigns,  once  more  lefl  the  Greeks  to  their  own 
resources.  | 

In  1816,  a  society  was  formed  for  the  encouragement  of 
Grecian  literature.  It  was  connected  with  a  similar  institu- 
fon  at  Athens ;  and  anodier .  in  Thessaly,  ci^ed  the 
''  Gynmasium  of  Mount  Pe/ton."  The  treasury  and  general 
oftice'of  the  institution  were  established  at  Munich.  No 
political  object  was  avowed  by  diese  institutions ;  probably, 
none  contemplated.  Still,  however,  they  had  their  effect 
in  hastening  that  condition  of  tilings,  in  which  the  Greeks 
felt  competent  to  the  establishment  of  their  independence. 
Many  young  men,  for  years,  had  been  annually  sent  to  the 
universities  in  the  western  states  in  £urope,  for  their  educa- 
tion ;  and  after  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  many 
military  men,  discharged  from  other  emplbyment,  were  ready 
to  enter  even  into  so  unpromising  a  service,  as  that  of  the 
^evolutionary  Greeks. 

In  1820,  war  commenced,  between  the  Porte  and  AJi, 
the  famous  Pacha  of  Albania^  Differences  existed  also  with 
Persia,  and  with  ]%ussia.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the 
beginning  of  1821,  the  Greeks  actuated  by  an  unconquera- 
ble spirit  of  freedom,  and  deadly  hate  of  tyranny,  broke 
(Mi  into  an  open  insurrection,  which,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  will  terminate  in  their  final  independence.]  Jt 
commenced  in  the  northern  provinfces  of  the  Turkish 
empire,\under  Pnnce  Alexander  Tpsilanti,\wiio  had  served 
with  distinction,  in  the  Russian  army,  during  die  French 


invisioiL  Tliroij^  ibo  spirited  eywrtions  of  this  officer^ 
and  the  aid  afforded  by  Ali  Pacha,  it  spread  through  eveiy 
portion  of  European  Tprkey.  Ftom  those  cities  in»whicn 
the  Christians  out-numbered  the  Mahometans^  the  latter 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  In  revenge  for  this,  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  followed  in  those ' 
places,  in  which,  the  Mussulmen  exceeded  the  Christian 
population.  At  length,  it  was  determined  by  the  Divan,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  insurgents,  if  possible,  and  by  one 
decisive  blow,  to  check  the  further  progress  of  insurrec- 
tion. ^The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  venerated  by 
all  ranks  for  his  talents,  his  disposition,  and  superior 
sanctity  of  .character.)  After  having  been  compelled  to 
utter  an  anathema  against  his  countrymen  in  arms^he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  the  Turkish  soldiery,  as  he  capie  from 
the  performance  of  worship  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  hanged 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  before  the  gates  of  his  own  cathedral  .j 
This  almost  unparalleled  atrocity,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  intended  efiect,\served  only  to  rouse  the  indig- 
nant spirits  of  the  Greeks, 'and  to  urge  them  on  to  acts  o^ 
dreadful  retribution.) 

The  Greeks  soon  possessed  themselves  of  the  open 
country  of  the  Morea,  and  drove  their  enemy  into  the  for- 
tresses. Of  these,  that  of  Tripolizza,  with  the  city,  the  an- 
cient Mantinea,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 

,At  the  commencement  of  1822,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  against  the 
Greek  rebellioq.  Many  anticipated  the  immediiEite  destruc- 
tion of  iheir  cause.  The  event,  however,  was  ordered 
otherwise.  Wherelhe  greatest  effort  was  made,  it  was  met 
and  defeated.  Entering  the  Morea  with  an  army,  which 
seemed  capable  of  bearing  down  all  resistance,ijhe  Turks 
were  nevertheless  defeated,  and  driven  backi  and  pursued 
beyond  the  isthmus,  within  which,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, they  have  not  been  able  to  set  their  foot.) 
(jLt  was  in  April,  1822,  that  the  desta-uction  of  Scio  took 
place.  /  (£h»i  island,  a  sort  of  appanage  of  the  Sultana 
mother,  enjoyed  many  privileges  peculiar  to  itself^  In  a 
population  of  130,000  or  140,000  it  had  no  more  than  2000 
or  3000  Turks ;  by  some  accounts,  not  nearly  so  many. 
The  absence  of  these  ruffian  masters,  had  in  some  degree, 
allowed  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
society.  I  Here  was  the  seat  of  the  modem  Greek  litera- 
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tore j)  and  here  were  libraries,  printing  presses,  and  other 
estamishments,  which  indicate  some  advancement  in  refine- 
ment and  knowledge.  Certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samos, 
it  would  seem,  envk>as  of  this  comparatiye  happiness  of 
Scio^janded  upon  tiie  island,  in  an  irregular  multitude,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  its  inhabitants  to  make  a  com- 
mon cause  with  their  countiymen  against  their  oppressors^ 
These,  being  joined  b^  the  peasantry,  marched  to  the  city,- 
and  drove  the  Turks  mto  me  castle*  The  Turkish  fleet, 
lately  reinforced  from  Egypt,  happen^  io  be  in  the  neigh- 
boring seas,  and  learning  these  eventsJlanded  a  force  on  the 
island  of  15,000  men.  /  There  was  nothing  to  resist  such  an 
army,  t  These  troops  immediately  entered  the  city,  and  be- 
gan an  mdiscriminate  massacre.  The  city  was  fired  ;  and, 
in  four  days,  the  fire  and  the  sword  of  the  Turks,  rendered 
the  beautiful  Scio  a  clotted  mass  of  blopd  and  adies  J  The 
details  are  too  shocking  to  be  recited,  j  Forty  thousand  wo- 
men and  children,  skved  fix>m  the  general  destruction,  were 
afterwards  sold  in  the  market  of  Smyma,/and  sent  ofiT  into 
-distant  and  hopeless  servitude.  /  Of  the  whole  popule^on, 
liiich  has  been  mentioned,  not^bove  900  persons  were  left 
tiding  upon  the  island. 

'  Though  the  Turks  gained  some  advantages,  the  campaign 
closed  with  signal  victories  in  favor  of  the  Greeks ;  as  <Sd 
that  of  1823. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  before  congress  in  favor  of  aid- 
ing the  Greeks,  iias  the  following  remarks,  <'  They  have  held 
out  for  three  campaigns.  '  Constantinople  and  the  northern 
provinces  have  sent  forth  thousands  of  troops ; — they  have 
been  defeated.— ^Tripoli,  Algiers  and  Egypt,  have  contri- 
buted their  marine  contingents ; — ^they  have  not  kept  the 
ocean.  Hordes  of  Tartars  have  crossed  the  Bosphorus ; — 
they  have  died,  where  the  Persians  died.  The  powerful 
monarchies  in  the  neighbourhood  'have  denounced  their 
cause,  and  admonished  them  to  abandon  it,  and  submit  to 
their  fate.  They  have  answered  them,(  that,  although  two 
hundred  thousand  of  their  countrymen  have  offered  up'  their 
lives,  there  yet  remain  lives  to  offer ;  and  that  it  is  the  de- 
termination of  alllo  persevere,  until  they  shall  have  establish- 
ed their  liberty,  or  until  the  power  of  their  oppressors  shaH 
have  relieved  them  from  the  burthen  of  existence.  V 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  paper,  will  exhibit 
ihe  flattering  prospects  of  the  Greeks,  at  the^  close  of  the 
year  1824. 
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<<  The  govermneplis  established  hi  the  strong  place  of 
Napoli  di  Romania,  fits  members  possess  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  all  nmks  of  citizens.  They  receive  from 
dlquaiters,  the  most  satisftictory  proofir  of  obedience. 
Anarqhy  and  conftision,  too  oft^n  the  associates  of  a  newly 
established  state,  have  seceded  from  Greece,  and  left  in 
their  stead,  union  and  amity.  Foreign  powers  look  apon 
Greece,  as  worthy  of  the  advantages  she  has  gained.  The 
subjects  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  have  contributed 
liberal  assistance;  and  Greece  seems  rapidly  advancing 
toward  Uiat  state,  which  will  enable  her  to  shew  her 
gratitude  for  thdr  support.]  Her  enemy  is  qo  kMnger 
regarded,  as  that  colossal  power,  which  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully opposed.  Revolution  reigns  in  the  heart  of 
Turkey;  her  subjects  throw  off  their  allegiance,  or  behave 
in  a  manner,  whidi  plainly  indicates  dieir  sentiments.  The 
people  have  lost  their  confidence  in  her  ministers ;  depo- 
sition follows  deposition,  and  yet  discontent  maifttains  her 
empire.    . 

Providence,  evidently  aids  the  Gl^eks ;  who,  in  thek  turn, 
attribute  to  the  hand  of  their  Creator,  the  successes  which 
acconoipany  their  efforts.  . 

The  campaign  of  next  year  will,  in  all  probc^lity,  con- 
duce still  further  to  their  consolidation,  and  render  their  in- 
dependence no  longer  {Hroblematical.] 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ASIA. 

THE  people  Of  Asia  maybe  considered  under  seven 
grand  divisions.  'The  Russians  possess  the  northern ;  the 
Chinese,  the  eastern  5  the  Indians,  ^he  south-eastern ;  the 
Persians,  the  southern ;  the  Arabians,  the  south-western ; 
the  Turks,  the  western;  and  the  Tartars,  the  centra] 
regions,  of  this  great  division  of  the  globe.)' Our  view  of 
Asia,  though  very  brief,  will  be  two-fold,  ne  shall  first 
direct  the  eye  of  the  reader  to  these  grand  divisions  sepa- 
rately, with  an  intention  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each ;  and,  secondly,  we  shall  notice  certain  things,  in 
which  they  all  agree;  and  shaH  close  with  remarks  applica^ 
ble  to  the  whole. 
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L  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 


VFew  goTerameiitfl  in  &e  world  are  more  deppotic,  tfaaa 
that  of  Rnssia ;}  and,  for  the  last  hundred  years/that  gpvem- 
ment  has  geneially  been  in  hands,  which  managed  its  proper 
machineiy  with  incredible  skill  and  energy* y  From  Peters- 
buririi,  the  royal  residence,  situated  at  the  Jiead  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  this  empire  extends  eastward  the  amazing 
distance  of  severed  thousand  miles,  to  thp  eastem.ocean,  or 
sea  of  Eamschatka.  Tet,  over  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  globe,  the  imperial  mandates  are  spread  with  astonishing 
celerity,  and  are  obeyed  without  murmurs  or  delays* 

The  Russians  of  Asia  are  of  a  more  mild  and  amiable 
character,  than  those  of  Europe.  Their  numerous  tribes 
live  in  pleasant  countries ;  their  towns  and  villages  being 
situated  in  extensive  plains,  and  on  the  banks  of  noble  and 
majestic  rivers.  It  is  said,  ihere  is  scarcely  a  hill  of  any 
considerable  size  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin ;  and  through 
those  vast  plains,  many  rivers  meander  in  various  directions. 
Seme  late  geographers  say,  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
rivers,  which  run  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles*  But  ^ 
North  of  Asia,  like  that  of  !l^urope,  still  abounds  in  forests, 
many  of  which  are  of  very  great  extent      / 

The  people  in  those  extensive  countries/ are  yet  in  a  bar- 
barous state,  not  very  many  degrees  in  advance  of  the  savage.  J 
They  have  no  point  of  union,  nor  combination,  but  what  is 
found  in  the  powerful  arm  of  government.  They  speal^ 
f  many  languages,  and  are  of  many^  different  religions  ;  for 
,  although  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Greek  church  are 
established  in  the  empire,  yet  most  oT  the  remote  provinces 
are  still  pagans,  or,  indeed,,  have  no  settled  notions  of  the 
Deity,  nor  forms  of  worship.  J 

But  notwithstanding  many  gloomy  and  forbidding  circum- 
stances in  the  condition  of  the  Russian  empire, lit  is 
probably  improving  faster,  than  any  other  part  of  Asia ;  or, 
to  spes^  more  properly,  it  is  improving  in  some  small 
degree ;  which  can  scarcely  be  said,  of  any  other  part  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe. ,  The  people  are  becoming  more 
agricultural ;  a  regular  commerce  begins  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  enterprise;  civility  gains  ground ;  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  spreading  their  benign  influence  in  some  very  remote 
provinces.  *  The  great  Catharine  erected  schools,  and 
opened  several    missions  in  the  provinces  bordering  on 
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Kamschatka,  and  offered  adequate  encouragement  to  exx^ 
grants  disposed  to  settle  in  those  countries. 

The  vast  plains  of  Russia  facilitate  land  carriage ;  and 
her  numerous  largo  rivers  render  easy  the  transportation  of 
their  various  commodities  from  one  country  to  another. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  the  Russians  make  some 
inconsiderable  appearance  in  the  histories  of  Europe.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire  is  Moscow.  There  every 
monarch  must  be  crowned,  before  he  can  be  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  all  the  Russias.  But  the  empire  was  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  barbarity,  before  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great.  (No  monarch  of  modem  times,  or,  peihaps,  of  any 
age  or  nation,  ever  did  more  for  his  empire,  than  Peter  did 
for  his.  f  He  condensed  the  resources  of  a  multitude  of 
tribes ;  he  combined  their  strength  in  a  regular  plan  of 
government ;  hb  put  a  stop  to  their  incessant  wars  among 
Siemselves ;  he  exterminated  innumerable  banditti  of  rob- 
bers, which  infested,  and  fearlessly  ravaged  all  those 
countries ;  he,  built  cities,  removed  forests,  caused  the  earth 
to  be  cultivated,  settled  the  inhabitants  of  his  empire  in 
fixed  places,  and  reclai{ned  them  from  the  roving  life  and 
precarious  subsistence  of  the  Tartars.  Peter'did  more  ihan 
all  this.  He  did  not  encourage  merely,  but  he  originated 
the  arts  and  sciences  among  his  people.  He  built  a  city, 
which,  in  less  than  a  century,  merited  a  place  in  the  finit 
rank  of  cities.  To  that  city,  he  invited,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  most  abler  mechE^ics,  and  the  most  elegant 
artists,  whom  he  encouraged  witli  royxd  munificence.  Not 
contented  with  a  most  powerful  land  force,  he  determined  to 
be  known  on  the  watery  element.  With  this  view,  he 
became  a  ship  carpenter,  and  worked  with  his  own  hands  in 
the  ship  yard ;  he  studied  the  art  of  navigation,  and  prac- 
tised it ;  he  surveyed  the-  shores  and  coasts  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  and  drew,  with  his  own  hands,  an  elegant  chart, 
which  he  presented  to  the  museum  at  Paris ;  in  short,{^he 
raised  his  empire  to  the  first  rank  among  the  powers  of  the 
world.] 

There  is  something  smgular  in  tf  e  military  character  of 
the  Russians.  They  are  remarkable  for  passive  valor.  It 
is  said,  they  will  endure  the  greatest  fatigues  and  sufferings 
with  patience  and  calnmess.  They  will  resist,  better  than 
make  an  onset ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  very  few  nations 
in  the  world  produce  better  soldiers  th^  the  Russian. 
They  have  had  several  considerable  wars  with  the  Turkflt 
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and  Pernansi  over  both  of  idiom,  they  have  gained  great 
advantages.  It  has  been  thought  the/  woukt  expel  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe,  and  put  a  period  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. Count  Romanzow,  in  the  reign  oi  the  great  Catharine, 
defeated  them  in  a  series  of  battles,  carried  terror  and  con- 
quest abnost  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  filled  the  world 
with  the  fame  of  his  victories. 

n.  TURKS  IN  ASIA. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  history  of  the  Tu^ ;  but, 
m  this  place,  it  wUl  be  proper  to  regard  them,  a  moment, 
as  an  Asiatic  power ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
^reflection,  how  difierent  the  people  in  the  East  have  fared, 
from  those  in  the  West  of  Asia.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of 
China,  like  a  majestic  luminary,  has  shone  in  elory  un- 
eclipsed  and  unrivalled,  for  3000  years.  In  the  West,  the 
Ass3rrians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
{Groths,  tbo  Saracens,  and  at  last,  the  Tivks,  have  driven  the 
ploughshare  of  destruction  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
earth.  To  an  eye  or  to  a  mind,  that  can  contemplate  3000 
years,  as  we  can  a  day,^die  people  in  the  West  of  Asia  must 
have  appeared  like  a  nesl  of  se^ntp,  incessantly  striving  to 
destroy  one  another,  t  .But  the  shnile  utterly  fails ;  for  a  nest 
of  serpents,  a  den  of  tygers,  the  gloomy  haunts  where  the 
deadliest  ministers  and  dragons  taeet  m  concourse,  are 
scenes  of  peace  and  friendship,  in  comparison  with  those 
wretched  countries. . 

Afler  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  and  crusaders  had  spent 
their  nee  in  Western  A8ia,\the  Turks,  like  an  irruption  of 
furies  from  the  bottomless  pit,  overran  those  countries^ 
.  They  established  four  independent  kingdoms,  whose  capitals 
Were  Icpnium,  Bagdad,  Aleppo  and  Jerusalem.  |  These  in- 
stitutions perished,  after  a  while,,  in  the  furnace  of  their  own 
vices ; .  and,  from  their  adies,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  ceotury,/ arose,  to  complete  the 
wretche(ibess  of  Western  Asia,  in  which  their  territories 
were  much  the  same,  as  those  of  the  Romans. J 

The  remnant  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  or  those  once 
flourishing  countries,  are  now'  miserable  beyond  the  power 
of  description.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  they  have  no 
security  of  property  or  life.  The  petty  tyrants,  to  whom 
'whe  grand  seignior  commits  the  governments  of  those 
provinces,    exercise    their    vices    and    villanies    without 
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remorse  and  without  restraint  In  Thompson's  and  Yol- 
ney's  travels  through  63Tia  and  Palestine,  the  character  and 
condition  of  these  wretched  beings  are  fully  described. 

The  condition  of  the  Turks  themselves  is  not  a  whit 
better,  than  that  of  the  Qther  inhabitants.  The  v  are  equally 
subjected  to  a  barbarous  tyranny,  liable  to  similar  extortion 
and  injustice.  \They  have  nojthing  they  can  call  their  own — 
no  right-^no  property — 06  security.  (They  are  liable  to  be 
murdered  at  midnight,  by  unknown^  messengers,  and  for 
unknown  crimes ;  or  ihey  may  be  strangled  at  mid-day,  in 
the  midst  of  their  friends  and  families,  without  any  consci- 
ousness of  guilt — without  any  fotm  of  trial — even  without 
accusation  or  subsequent  reasons  assigned.^  **  Mystery," 
says  one  of  the'  above  writers,  **  reigns  round  their^  habita- 
tions." All  is  fear,  concealment,  melancholy  and  distrust ; 
they  are  forced  to  conceal  their  food  and  raiment ;  thev  dare 
not  make  any  show  of  opulence ;  for  the  possession  of 
wealth  would  work  their  Tuin. 

The  Turks,  considered  in  all  the  various  traits  of  their 

*  character,  are  probably  the  most  unlovely  of  all  nations. 

^heir  character  is  dark,  unsocial,  jealous,  cruel  and  beastly 

in  its  tranquil  state.     They  are  strongly  addicted  to  the 

rough  and  violent  passions ;  and  when  roused,  their  revenge 

IS  vmdictive,  deadly  and  horrid  beyond  expression.  )  ^ 

The  Christians  of  Asia  are  generally  in  Turkey.  /Their 
state  is  truly  deplorable.  They  are  literally  trampled  in 
the  dust ;  and  the  vilest  of  mortals  reign  and  triumph  over 
them.  They  have  but  a  name,  that  they  live,  and  are 
dead.  -  They  generally  subscribe  to  the"  tenets,  or  rather 
the  superstitions  of  the  Greek  church,  but  havb  departed 
far  from  the  standard  of  truth ;  and  their  distance  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  is  immense.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  they  retain  little  more  ^  than  the  name  of 
Christianityy 

The  provinces  of  Turitey  in  Asia  exhibit  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  changeable  nature  of^  human  afiairs.  They 
witness,  to  every  observer,  that  the  most  flourishing  insti- 
tutions may  decay  and  perish  forever.  Those  countries 
were  once  rich,  powerful  and  happy.  They  were  blessed 
with  a  mild  and  genial  climate ;  they  enjoyed  freedom  and 
prosperity;  they  were  among  the  most  enlightened  and 
wise  of  the  hunian  race.  But  how  changed  is  the  scene ! 
Such  of  their  advantages,  as  a  bad  government  could  not 
destroy,  nor  a  barbarous  people  am^ulate^  have  become 
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useless,  or  ara  altogether  unknown.  Their  fertile  fields 
have  lam  so  long  uncultivated^  that  their  fruitfulness  is  for 
gotten.  Their  fine  harbors  are  visited  by  few  sails,  except 
Siose  of  foreigners.  The  ruins  of  their  ancient  cities  and 
temples  are  stupendous. proofs  of  the  opulence  and  glory  of 
former  ages,  and  of  the  degeneracy  and  wretchedness  of  the 
nresent  tmies. 

y  If  the  Turiush  power  in  Europe  is  on  the  decline,  which 
js  not  to  be  doubted,  it  is  much  more  so  in  Asia./  The  con- 
nection between  the  parts  of  that  extensive  empu-e,  is  grow- 
ing more  feeUe,  and  evidently  declines  with  the  eneigy  of 
government ;  a  disease  natural  to  great  empires,  whose  dis- 
tant provinces,  if  powerful  and  rebellious,  will  bring  more 
expense,  than  profit,,  to  their  masters ;  and,*  if  weak  and  de- 
fenceless, will  certainly  not  be  worth  defending. 

The  government  of  the  Turkish  empire  bears  some  faint 
resemblance  to  the  Feudal  System ;  but,  in  one  impcHiant 
respect,  perhaps  more,  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  revenues  of  tho  provinces  seem  to  be  farmed  out. 
Each  bashaw,  or  superior  lord,  undertakes  to  pay  such  a 
sum  annually  into  the  public  treasury;  and  h'e  has  a 
province,  district,  or  city  allotted  him,  on  which  he  is  to 
levy  that  sum,  and;  in  fact,  as  much  more,  as  his  ingenious 
and  merciless  avarice  can  lay  hold  ofl  If  the  province  is 
large,  this  bashaw  or  bey  commonly  parcels  it  out,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  his  vassals.  Every  species  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  of  cruelty  and  extortion  is  practised,*  and  has 
been,  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  wko\e  country  is  com- 
pletely ruined,  and,  though  naturally  rich,  has  become  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  world.  By  these  mean^,'the  Turkish 
empire  is  fast  d^Bclining,-  and,  by  one  vigorous  effort  of  some 
neighbouring  power,  might  be  overthrown.  Thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  the  Russians  would  accomplish  it  It 
is  now  laid  out  as  a  pnrt  of  the  future  task  of  the  modern 
Cesar. 

in.  ARABIANS. 

We  have  already  taken  some  ^otice  of  the  origin  and 
general  history  of  the  Arabians.  ^  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance respecting  them  is,  that  tbby  have  never  been  con- 
quered. \  For  that,  hpwever,  two  very  natural  reasons  may 
be  assigned  ;  first,  they  have  never  possessed  much,  which 
was  worth  conquering, .  or  could  allure  a  conqueror — and 


•econdlf y  tlie  aitttatiaa  of  tbeir  eouatry  is  eminently  fecure 
from  iavasioQ,  especiidly  considering  their  mode  of  defence. 
Their  countiy,  wMch  is  upwards  'of  a  thousand  miles 
square,  forms  exactly  the  sputhwesl  part  of  Asia,  as  Spain 
and  Portugal  do  of  Europe,  and  is  commonly  divided  mto 
three  parts,  vi2.  Arabia  Petraea,  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia 
Felix.  Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy,  id  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delightful  regions  upon  earth.  The  truth  is,  these 
Battering  accounts  are  more  frequently  taken  from  legen* 
dary  tales  tlian  from  real  facts.  In  such  parts' of  Arabia,  as 
are  well  watered,  vegetation  is,  indeed,  luxuriant  beyond 
conception ;  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  odors  and  choice 
perfumes  are  the  produce  of  that  country.  The  people 
generally  hve  in  tents,  and,  of  course,  their  manner  of  life 
is  roving,  like  that  of  the  Tartars  and  Scythians.  Obtain- 
ing a  precarious  subsistence  with  little  labor,  they  are 
addicted  to  eyery  species  of  theft.  They  will  receive  yeu 
with^  kindness ;  entertain  you  with  the  utmost  hospitality ; 
divide  with  you  their  last  loaf;  and  dien  increase  their 
store,  by  stealing  from  you  all  you  bave.  They  seem  to 
prefer  not  to  take  life ;  but,  on  an  emergency  thc^  will  rob 
and  murder. 

Arabia  has  beeft  governed,  at  times,  by  powerful  mo- 
narchs,  who  have  brought  great  and  very  effective  armies 
into  the  field ;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
subdue  and  explore  that  couQtry  by  their  powerful  neighbors^ 
Arabia  Felix  is,  indeed,  a  sequestered  country.  It  is 
skirted  round  on  all  sides  by  seas  and  sandy  deserts ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  modes  of  lighting,  prac-^ 
tised  by  the  Arabs,  have  rendered  it  difficult  and  dangerous 
of  access ;  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mysterious 
and  forbidden  ground. 

/^he  last  attempt  to  conquer  this  country  was  made  by 
the  Turks,  commanded,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Amurath  II. 
about  the  year  1468.  -^Thc^  haughty  Turk,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army,  flushed  with  continual  victory,  advanced  into 
Arabia,  determined  to  rend  the  veil,  which  had  long  cover- 
ed that  country,  and  to  know  what  was  in  it,  and  whether 
it  was  worth  conquering.  As  he  advanced  toward  the 
interior  of  the  country,  a  henid,  on  horseback,  met  him, 
and  warned  bun  to  retire,  telling  him,  that  though  the 
Arabians  had  no  war  with  the  Turks,  yet,  if  he  advancer* 
farther,  he  would  have  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity* 
The  sultan  treated  the  message  with  contempt,  and  pushed 
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forward  at  tiie  head  of  fats  armj.  At  length,  there  was  per- 
ceived a  cloud  of  dust  arising,  and  before  the  cause  of  it 
could  be  well  discovered,  his  army  was  attacked  by  a  formi- 
dable colunin  of  40,000  hcM^e.  Their  approach  was  like 
a  whirlwind ;  and  the  Turks,  already  wearied  with  wadiog 
in  the  sand,  were  blinded  and  suffocated  with  dust,  and  were 
cut  in  pieces  without  much  resistance.  The  sultan  mount- 
ed on  a  fleet  horse,  hod  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape, 
with  a  few  of  his  guards,  and  recover  his  own  dominions, 
and  being  fully  satisfied  with  one  attempt  upon  Arabia,  he 
chose  rather  to  sustain  his  disgrace,  than  retrieve  his  honor 
by  hazarding  a  second.) 

The  Arabian  horses  are  famous  for  strength  and  swift- 
ness ;  and  the  men  of  that  country  are  excellent  horsemen. 
So  great  is  their  dexterity,  tiiat  it  is  said,  they  will  throw 
forward  their  lances  and  recover  them  from  the  ground, 
vfhJle  on  full  speed.  Their  mode  of  figlrti^  is  extremely 
desultory,  and  dieir  military  tactics  pecuSar  to  themselves ; 
yet  their  attack  is  fierce  and  terrible,  and  can  only  be  resist- 
ed by  the  most  disciplined  valor. 

The  Arabic  language  is  soil,  Uquid  and  harmonious,  by 
reason  of  an  uncommon  prevalence  of  vowel  sounds.  Not- 
witiistanding  the  singular  character  cf  ikda  people,  they 
have  not  been  destitute  of  science.  /During  the  dark  ages, 
the  Saracens  were,  perhaps,  the  mciit  scientific  people  in 
the  world,  j  They  introduced  learning  into  £urope.  Several 
of  the  sciences  they  improved ;  and  they  justly  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  inyentors  of  algebra.  In  arithmetic,  we 
follow  them  generally,  and  especidly  in  the  use  of  their  nu- 
merical characters. 

vjt  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  for  £urq;>eans  to  travel 
in  that  country.^)  The  hardships  and  perils,  to  which  they 
must  be  exposed,  are  very  great.  Of  course  the  present 
state  of  the  country  cannot  be  very  well  known.  We  shall 
close  on  this  article  with  remarking,  how  wonderfuUy  fitted 
mankind  are  ta  sustain  the  inconveniences  of  all  cli- 
mates. The  Bedocdn  Arabs,  in  large  collections  or  hordes, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  will  visit  the  seaports  and 
commei^tal  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  their  com- 
modities, and  procuring  such'Urticles  as  they  need.  When 
this  is  done,  they  plunge  again  into  the  trackless  regions  of 
their  native  deserts,  where  they  spend  the  year.  But  how 
they  live,  or  what  they  subsist  upon,  that  Being  only  knows, 
who  clothes  the  fields  with  grass,  and  feeds  the  young 
ravens,  when  they  cry.- 


IV.  PERSIANS. 

VThe  Feraiana  alone  of  the  ancient  empires  in  the  West 
of  Asia,  have  preserved  uid  perpetuated  their  existence  as 
an  independent  nation.*  I  They  vere,  indeed,  subdued  by 
Alexander ;  but  that  conquest,  at  last,  tennioated  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  Persians  became 
surprisingly  renovated,  and  were  able,  on  the  decline  of  the 
Greeks.Vto  resist  the  arms  of  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of  the 

.  •  i,^  *'"'  ^^^  "' 

y  i'Kban  ascended 

)st  powerful  mo- 
ic  Delhi,  and  re- 
immense  ricbcs. 
lAener,  than  tbe 
us  Persian,  was 
during  his  time, 
supposed,  by  the 
ibably  have  put 

poute,  civil,  and 
itenlatio4S,  vain- 
Liabia,  can  boast 
I.  All  travellers 
speak  in  raptures  ot  the  ncbness,  luxuriance  and  pleasant* 
ness  of  the  vale  of  Shimua;,but,  in  general,  Persia  is  exces- 
sively dry,  kaving  few  livers,  -  brooks,  or  springs  of  water. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  conceive,  bow  the  inhabitants  obtain 
a  sufficiency  of  water  for  necessary  uses.  They  seldom 
have  rain,  and  no  country  has  a  more  arid  atmosphere. 
'  In  very  northern  climates,  dire  necessity  compels  aian- 
kind  to  continual  labor,  to  avoid  peiishmg  with  cold  aad 
hunger.  In  the  middle  countries  of  the  temperate  zone, 
industry  is  partly  necessary  to  subsistence  ;  but  it  is  oflener 
proippted  by  honor  and  ambition.  But  as  we  approach  the 
torrid  zone,  the  carlh  produces  more  spontaneously  ;  where 
it  is  fruitful,  it  is  abundantly  so  ;  and  the  people  are  able  to 
live  with  little  exertion.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  inhabi- 
,  tants  of  hot  climates,  as  for  instance,  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
snould  exercise  the  laborious  industry  of  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  provided  for  without.     It  ia 

!  eonatdered  M  ■  poliliea)  boiy,  cauUlw. 
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however  worthj  of  remark^  and  of  gratitude  to  Providence, 
that  in  veiy  hot  climates,  great  indusdy  is  rewarded  with 
great  pr6fit  and  advantage ;  as  in  the  cases  of  ancient  Car- 
thage and  Egypt.  If  the  people  of  southern  climates, 
adapting  their  labors  to  the  nature  of  their  countries,  wbuld 
practise  the  industry  of  the  North,  enilpire,  independence 
and  glory  would  soon  return  to  those  countries  they  have 
long  forsaken ;  and  would  certainly  give  a  preference  to 
their  ancient  seats. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  any  nation,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  carefully  into  their  internal,  as  well  as  external  state. 
Our  views  of  the  people  of  Asia^  in  these  respects,  must  be 
imperfect  and  superficial,  at  best.  There  is  but  little  in- 
tercourse between  the  Persians  and  any  nation  of  Europe. 
The  wide  difierence  in  language,  manners,  religion  and 
government,  sets  bars  between  them  very  difficult  to  be 
passed.  VlVe  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  condition  of/ the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  Persia,  is  very  miserable.Jt/The 
superstition,  fd)surdities  and  even  vices  of  their  Religion, 
are  extreme. .  YTheir  government  is  cruel,  capricious,  and 
aHbitrary."]  Many  things  are  there  sanctioned  by  custom, 
which  in  cmy  part  of  Europe  would  fill  mankind  with  horror 
and  rage,  if  we  except  Turkey ;  and  even  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment is  less  despotic  than  die  Persian. 

People  of  .fashion  in  this  country  are  graceful  in  their 
persons ;  and  although  their  complexion  is  somewhat  darker 
than  that  of  the  European  nations,  yet  their  countenances, 
rather  Roman  than  Greciem,  are  expressive,  and  often 
display  the  mo0t  delicate  lines  of  beau^.  But  the  common 
people,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  considerably 
swarthy. 

The  Persians  have  neithei^  great^  excelled,  nor  been 
greatly  deficient,  in  literature.  The  late  justly  celebrated 
lir  William  Jones,  the  most  skilful  in  Asiatic  learning  of 
any  European  of  modem  times,  has  given  some  elegant 
specimens  of  Persian  poetry  in  English  translation.  They 
nn,  however,  boast  of  no  very  great  writers,  either  in 
poetry  or  prose.  Notwithstanding  all  their  attainments, 
they  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  barbariahs,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  whether  they  are  now  emerging  from 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  or  sinking  deeper  in  them. 
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V.  TABTARY. 

The  boundaries  of  TaHary  have  never  been  ascertained 
The  central  regions  of  Asia,  from  time  immemonal,  havi 
been  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  roving  people.     The) 
have  rarely  been  combined  under  one  head,  although  that 
event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  13th  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Ghenghis  Khan,  and  again  in  the  15th, 
under  Tamerlane.  /These  people  were  anciently  called 
Sc3rthians. )  [Their  character  has  been  surprisingly  uniform 
in  all  ages.'/   During  the  time  of  the  four  great  monarchies, 
whose  hisioiy  has  been  sketched  in  tt^  first  volume  of 
this  work,  they  were  but  too  well  known  by  their  formidable 
irruptions  Into  the  civilized  provinces  of  Asia  and  Europe ; 
the  first  of  which  was  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  L  king  of 
Media. 

Our  best  geographers  state  very  little  with  certainty  con- 
cerning the  vast  countries  of  Tartaiy.  Travelling  in  those 
countries  is  difficult  and  d^mgerous ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse,  kept  up  with  them  by  their  more  civilized 
neighbors,  is  not  such,  as  to  draw  very  satisfactory  intelji- 
gence  from  them.  They  may  be  regarded  as  fruitful 
sources  of  regret  and  sorrow.  From  various  circumstances 
and  known  facts,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  middle 
parts  of  Asia  equal  in  richness  and  fertility,  and  especially 
in'  pleasantness  and  beauty,  any  part  of  the  continent. 
Though  vastly  distant  from  the  ocean,  the  countries  are 
well  watered,  and  extend  almost  the  width  of  the  temperate 
zone.  They  have  numerous  lakes,  where  numberless  rivers 
and  rivulets  discharge  their  waters.  Theit  majestic  rivers 
meander  slowly  throu^  delightful  and  extensive  plains.  The 
verdure  of  an  almost  perpetual  spring  clothes  their  banks  m 
perennial  bloom  and  sweetness.  Tet  those  fair  scenes 
seemed  formed  only  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  savages,  never 
to  be  enriched  by  handsome  villages  and  flourishing  cifies ; 
or  made  the  charming  abodes  of  science,  virtue,  oider  and 
humanity. 

•The  Tartars,  though  not  entire  savages,  are  but  little 
better.  They  are  very  slovenly  in  their  persons  and  dress, 
and  have*  no  notion  of  cleanliness,  taste  or  order  in  their 
habitations.  I  Their  property  consists  chiefly  in  horses  and 
cattle,  of  wMch  some  of  them  possess  a  great  number.  | 
Their  title  to  lanud  is  mere  occupancy,     mien  the^have 
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consumed  thepastures  of  a  {mrticular  place,  they  remove  to 
some  other.  They  claim  no  title  to  any  place,  but  what  they 
possess  for  the  time  being.  In  some  places,  however,  they 
nave  habitations  more  seUled,  and  do  even  live  in  cities. 

They  seem  to  have  no  regular  or  consistent  notions  of 
religion  or  govenunent.  They  commonly  profess  subjec- 
tion to  some  chieflain,  and  in  time  of  war,  or  upon  an  excur- 
sion for  rapine,  follow  his  standard ;  but,  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  civil  government,  or  whether  they  have  any,  properly 
speaking,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  They  certainly  have 
ideas  of  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  on  which  they 
found  certain  maxims,  resembling  a  code  of  morality ;  but 
their  penal  code  differs  little  from  an  indefinite  rule  of  per- 
sonal retaliation. 

'  There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  their  improving  in 
either  of  the  three  important  articles  o(  religion,^  govern- 
ment or  civilization.  /  W^  think  ourselves  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  they  have  not  improved  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  in  either  of  these  respects. 

VI.  INDIic 

I  The  river  Indus  gives  name  to  nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  |  One  of  the  great  oceans, 
half  the  islands  in  the  worid,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  continent 
of  Asia,  and  all  the  original  mhabitants  of.  the  new  conti- 
nent, are  called  for  -it  J  The  country  of  India  forms  the 
south  part  of  Asia,  as  Russia  does  the  i^orth.  North  of  it 
lies  Tartary ;  east  and  south,  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans ; 
and  west^  ^e  empire  of  Persia. 

The  wealth  of  India '  has,  in  every  age,  been  even  pro- 
verbial. So  great  is  the  fame  of  its  wealth,  that  when  we 
hear  its  name  pronounced,  we  immediately  think  of  a  land 
of  wealth.  '  The  riches  of  India  consist  in  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  which  is  heightened  and  perfected  by  the 
best  of  climates ;  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion ;  the  greatest  plenty  of  all  the  necessaries,  conve- 
niences, and  luxuries  of  life  ;  rich  mines ;  and  abundance 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  ;  and  a  race  of  people  who  seem 
to  be  naturally  virtuous,-}*  honest,  pacific.  Ingenious,  indus- 
' '  — ■  ■■ '  ■         ■         "  { 

*The  religioQs  prospocU  of  the  Taitara  appear  to  be  a  little  more 
encouraging,  than  the  j  were,  when  the  above  remark  was  writt^n^^ 

t  It  is  ascertained  that  the  Hindope  are  generally  at  a  great 
remove  fi-om  virtue. — Ed. 
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trioQS,  somewhat  enterprising,  and  Immensely  numerous. 
In  the  course  of  their  commerce,  they  are  not  fond  of  receiv- 
ing the  commodities  of  other  nations  in  exchange  for  their 
own.  They  never  pay  money,  nor  .make  war  upon  other 
nations. 

Ezddsiye  of  the  internal  trade  of  India,  that  country  has 
from  the  earliest  ages,  carried  on  two  great  branches  of 
foreign  commerce ;  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by  sea.  As 
from  that  country,  every  thing  valuable,  beautiful,  rich,  or 
useful  was  to'be  obtained,  aU  commercial  nations  sought  an 
interest  in  its  trade.  The  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  Persians, 
Arabians,  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  traded  with  them  by  land ; 
and  the  numberless  commodities  of  India  were  transported 
by  numerous  caravans,  on  the  backs  of  camels,  dromedaries, 
mules  and  horses,  to  very  distant  nations.  The  wealth  and 
glory  of  ^any  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  rose  from  this  trade ; 
of  whichUhe  splendid  and  magnificeQt  city  of  Palmyra  was 
once  the  grand  mart  and  emporium,  i  This  city,  situated 
between  Arabia  and  Syria,  bordering  on  the  deserts,  was 
once  the  deposit  of  the  wealth  of  the  East,  from  whence  it 
was  again  dispersed  through  numerous  channels  to  the  West 
of  Asia,  to  Eurppe  and  Africa. '  This  city,  far  more  Splen- 
did, but  less  warlike,  than  Rome  itself,  flourished  for  ages, 
and  was  at  length  destroyed  Hy  the  emperor  Aurelian.  ^Its 
last  monarch  was  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  queen,  Ze- 
nobia,  whose  counsels  were  directed  by  the  celebrated  Lon- 
ginus,  as  already  noticed,  one  of  the  last  luim'naries  of  Gre- 
cian literature?\ 

The  Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Sicilians  and 
Romans,'  and,  in  later  times,  the  Italians  and  many  other 
powers  of  Europe,  have  pursued  the  Indian  trade  by  sea. 
Till  the  Portuguese  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  ITope, 
the  common  voyage  to  India  was  from  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea,  through  the  straits  of  Babclmandel,  and  across  the  In- 
dian ocean.  S  The  majestic  ruins  of  Palmyra  demonstrate 
the  former  greatness  of  her  wealth  and  commercial  impor- 
tance. Indeed  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  great  cities 
of  Egypt — to  Tyre,  Sidon,  &c. 

[At  present,  the  naval  commerce  of  India  is  almost 
engcossed  by  Great  Britain,  whose  subjects,  tributaries,  or 
allies,  extending  far  up  the  river  Ganges,  are  said  to  com- 
prehend some  of  the  fairest  and  richest  parts  of  IIldia.^ 
'[f  he  British  trade  to  India  has  become  the  most  lucrative, 
important  and  dignified  system  of  cpinmercc,  ever  carried 
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on.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  Tiewed  without  ^etoniAment. 
The  English  people,  bj  means  of  the  South  Sea  and  India 
companies,  are  able  almost  to  coounand  the  wealth  and 
cnMiit  of  the  g^obe, 

/  The  interior  parts  of  India,  especially  bejond  the  Ganges, 
are  but  little  known.  /  It  is  a  Yeiy  great  country,  and  some- 
what more  mountainous,  than  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
Asia.  The  people  of  India,  regarding  the  whole  section  of 
Asia  called  by  their  name,  are  probably  among  the  most 
mild  and  pacific  of  all  the  human  race.  They  never  hav.e 
been  famous  for  war  in  any  age.  They  have  doubtless 
had  wars,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  perhaps  several, 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  /They  have  several 
times  been  invaded,  in  difierent  ages  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
said,  by  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Gheng^ 
Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  of  late,  by  the  Persians,  umler 
Thamas  Kouii  Khan.N ,'  But  the  English  invasion  of  India 
will  be  attended  with  tne  most  serious  coi^sequences  to  that 
country ;  uad  it  is  feared,  with  Jittle  good,  i  Their  conquests 
comprehend  a  greater  tenitoiy  and  much  more  numerous 
population,  than  they  possess  in  Europe.*  But  if  those 
con<iuests  have  increased  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  ibcj 
have  produced  a  contary  effect  on  the  unhappy  Indiana 
They  have  quite  ^tered  the  face  of  things  in  that  country 
The  name  of  Hastings  will  descend  to  posterity  blackened 
with  indelible  guilt  and  infainy ;  and  it  would  be  well  for 
the  English  people  if  Hastings  were  the  only  man,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  exercising  cruelty,  extortion  and  outrage  upon 
the  defenceless  Iiidians. 

Hastmgs,  alter  remaining  long  enough  in  power  in  India, 
to  amass  a  princely  fortune— ^er  practising  the  most 
horrid,  outrageous  cruelty^  and  every  crime,  which  can 
blacken  and  deform  the  human  character,  returned  in 
triumph  to  hb  native  country,  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  spoils 
of  innocence,  and  to  riot  in  luxury  on  the  fruits  of  extortion. 
A  feint  was  made  towards  brin^n^  him  to  justice ;  but 
what  was  the  issue  ?  Instead  of  sunermg  an  infamous  death 
for  crimes  worthy  of  eternal  perdition,  his  wealth  enabled 
him  to  set  justice  at  defiance,  his  infinite  turpitude  was 

filded  over  with  a  title  of  nobUity,  and  he  became  Lord 
Tastings* 


.u*'^?^^?^^^  ^  Europe  in  rappoMa  tfi !»•  t^out  17  miUions  5 
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Hie  English  conquesrts  in  India  will  probablj  be  attended 
with  disastrous  coiisequences  to  that  country,  llie  Indians 
will  directly  lose  all  nlotives  to  industry ;  and  in  addition  to 
their  own  constitutional  and  national  vices,  tiiey  will  learn 
those  of  their  cruel  conquerors  and  unjust  o]:^ressors.  In- 
dustry and  enterprise  can  only  go  hand  in  hand  with  liberty 
and  justice.  Those  people,  finding  themselves  oppressed, 
insulted,  cnished,  and  forever  abandoned  to  hopeless  sla« 
very  and  misery,  will  give  up  all  as  lost — ^will  become  utterly 
useless  to  themselves  and  others,  and  regard  death  as  the  only 
alternative  of  hope.  The  country  will  grow  nnserable  and 
poor  'f  and  will  follow  die  footsteps  of  Carthage,  of  Eg3rpt, 
and  of  all  Western  Asia.  Trade  will  gradudly  fall ;  and 
the  wealth  and  abundance  of  those  countries  exist  only  on 
the  page  of  history.  Should  they  diange  masters,  they 
would  still  t>e  the  losers.  ■  Should  Great  Britain  fall,  even 
independence  might  revisit  India  too  late.  What  advantage 
cogld  Egypt  or  Syria  reap  from  the  fidl  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire 7  Nothing  but  the  slow  involving  wheel  of  numerous 
ages,  or  the  more  immediate  intervention  of  almighty  power, 
can  restore  those  unhappy  countries.  Before  eny  proba\>le 
or  natural*  course  of  events  can  restore  the  West  of  Asia 
to  what  it  once  was,  it  is  probable  the  destiny  of  the  earfii 
itself  wHl  be  complete,  and  the  wheels  of  nature  cea^e  to 
move. 

The  Indian  character  and  temper  seem  very  mild  and 
placid ;  yet  no  people  are  more  inveterate  or  moro  obsti- 
nate in  their  religious  prejudices.  With  them,  religion  is, 
properly  speaking,  &e  property  and  business  of  a  piirticular 
class  or  set  of  people.  The  rest  neither  know,  nor  are 
allowed  to  know  or  care,  any  thing  about  it  They  have 
certun  notions  of  the  Deity,  of  futurity^  and  of  virtue  and 
vice.  The  people,  at  large,  are  re<Tuired  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain routine  of  duties,  consisting  chiefly  in  useless  formali- 
ties, and  unmeaning  or  ridiculous  ceremonies.  But  as  to 
the  great  business  of  intercourse  with  the.  Deify,  or  know- 
ledge of  him,  it  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  belongs  to  the 
priests  or  bramins. 

The  immense  country  of  India,  from  the  river  Indus  to 
the  eastern  ocean,  was  probably  never  united  under  one 
goverhtiient.'   Its  present  state  is  not  clearly  known  to  the 


*  The  author  undoubtedly  Miered,  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  thil 
wretched  country  trouM  ere  long  rejoice  and  buMsom  as  the  rote.— £4^ 
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beet  of  our  geographers.  Monarchy  is  the  onlj  kind-  of 
goveinmetit  existiiig  in  any  part  of  Asia ;  but,  in  India,  it 
seems  to  be  of  a  less  fierce,  cruel,  and  despotic  nature,  than 
it  is  in  the  west  /  The  most  predominant  crime  among 
the  Hindoos  is  saia  to  he  suicide,  j  They  have  little  fear 
of  futuri^,  and  are  impatient  of  present  evils.  They 
therefore  take  as  thej  suppose,  the  directest  way  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

When  shall  4hey  become  free,  enhghtened,  and  happy  T 
As  far  as  we  know,  they  rather  degenerate,  than  improve. 
In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  they  were  more  enterprising, 
and  probably  far  more  powerful,  tlftui  they  now  are.  Under 
the  command  of  Poms,  they  made  a  forimidable  resistance 
to  the  conquering  arms  of  Alexander ;  but  now,  three  or 
four  British  regiments  will  strike  terror  through  India,  sub- 
due their  most  powerful  princes,  and  levy  contributions  on 
the  most  opulent  provinces. 

YU.  CmNA. 

The  Chinese  are  truly  a  wonderful  people ;  and  China, 
in  various  respects,  is  the  most  extraordinary  empire,  that 
ever  existed.  [Whether  we  regard  length  of  duration,  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  their  uniformity,  steady  economy  and 
amazing  industry,  the  world  has  never  furnished  a  parallel 
to  China.  .  . 

According  to  the  best  accounts,  which  can  be  obtained  on 
the  subject,  China  has  been  a  great  and  flourishing  empire 
nearly  3,900  years?;  She  has  held  one  steady  and  dignified 
course,  while  the  nations  in  the  West  of  Asia  and  Europe 
have  been  fluctuating,  like  waves,  and  expiring,  like  meteors 
in  the  troubled  sky. 

The  accounts  given  .of  the  population  of  China,  though 
seemingly  credible,  are  perfectly  astonishing.  There  are 
said  to  be  above  three  hundred  millions  of  people  in  that 
empire — of  course  more  than  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ihe  whole  globe.*  But  China  possesses  every  advantage 
aecessary  to  sustain  a  great  population.  Nearly  as  large 
AS  half  of  £urope,  her  territories  lie  in  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  abound  in 'many  of  the  most 
useful  productions  of  the  earth.     China  produces  whatever 

might  be  expected  from  an  excellent  soil  in  the  highest 

'    '■  ,'  '  ■  •  •  •  ■ 

^  The  johabitanU  of  the  Chinese  empire  amount  probably  to  about  185 
mflliona.    See  Worcester's  Gazetteer  and  Greographjr.»-J5({. 


state  of  cultivation.  Subh  is  the  unparalleled  tf  du^itiy  and 
diligence  of  this  people,  that  their  couatrfy  though  more 
than  1200  miles  square,  is  aU  under  die  most  advantageous 
improvement.  They  suffer  no  land  to  lie  waste*  Their 
steep  side-hills  and  mountains,  even  to  th^  summits,  are 
tilled  with  as  much  care,  as  we  till  our  gardona.  The  very 
mild  winters,  which  prevail  in  the  middle  and  southern 
parts,  i^ender  their  subsistence  attainkble  with  far  less  labor 
and  expense.  They  have  no  need,  that  their  country 
should  be  half  covered  with  forest  to  supply  them  with 
fuel. 

The  Chinese  subsist  more  or  farinaceous  food,  than  the 
Europeans.  Their  country  produces  vast  qualitities  of  rice, 
which  forms  the  chief  article  of  their  diet,  and  is  a  most 
nutritive  and  agreeable  kind  of  food.  Regularity  of  Ufe, 
industry,  subordination  and'a  particular  cast  of  gemus,  form 
the  discriminating  traits  in  the  Chinese  character.  In 
litany  nations,  and  especially  in  Europe,  there  is  a  certain 
linevenness  of  mind,  an  instabiUty  and  eccentricity  of  cha* 
Tacter,  which  render  mankind  fickle,  rash,  volatile,  and 
often  perfidious.  The  Chinese  have  less  of  this  than  any 
ether  nation.  Their  habits,  customs  and  modes  of  life  are 
laid  on  such  solid  foundations,  and  have,  for  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  nearly  forty  centuries,  acquired  a  maturity  and 
permanence,  which'  will  be  broken  up  only  with  ^their 
empire. 

Europeans,  who  have  seen  the  interior  parts  of  China, 
are  astonished  with  the  marks  of  their  industry,  which 
appear  in  every  thing  that  strikes  the  eye.  The  vastness 
of  jtheir  cities,  their  highways,  their  bridges  of  amazing 
form  and  construction,  and  especially  their  canals,  exceed 
those  of  all  nations.  The  country  is  peculiarly  favorable 
for  canals ;  and  it  is  intersected  and  cut  into  almost  number- 
less islands,  by  those  beautiful  artificial  rivers.  Many  of 
their  vessels  are  a  kind  of  floating  houses,  which  can  carry 
sail,  in  which  families  live,  are  brought  up,  and  transact  all 
their  business. 

The  face  T)f  their  country  is  formed  by  ^acious  plains, 
and  regular  hills,  with  some  mountains.  The  suburbs  of 
their  great  cities  are  formed  by  large  and  populous  vil- 
lages ;  and  their  villages,  overspread  all  the  country ;  so  that 
you  scarcely  know  what  is  city,  and  what  is  country.  The 
countiy  at  large  resembles  an  unbounded  continuity  of 
ilourishing  towns  and  villages.  Their  s^le  <^  building  is 
31* 
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Bot  veiy  Mipeib ;  jet^  in  the  article  of  house-paintiiig,  no 
other  nation  equab  them.  Their  houses  are  covered  with 
paint,  which  appears  like  varnish  or  japan  work,  which  gives 
them  a  glossy  brightness,  and  ubII  resist  the  sun  and  the 
weather.  Ilie  internal  structure  of  their  houses  is  far  infe- 
rior to  those  of  our  own  couhtiy.  But  there  are  certain 
ovils,  which,  at  times,  result  from  their  immense  population. 
In  spite  of  all  their  industry,  they  are  considerably  hable  to 
a  scarcity  of  provisions. 

The  people  of  China  are  divided  into  various  orders, 
among  which  an  invariable,  absolute  subordination  reigns. 
T^ese  classes  know,  perfectly  well,  their  rank,  their  privile- 
ges and  their  duties.  They  seldom  interfere  with  one 
another ;  nor  does  any  person  rise  to  a^higher  rank,  unless 
it  is  by  some  uncommon  occurrence.  ^The  various  orders 
of  people  are  distinguished  by  the  color  .and  fashion  of 
their  dress  ;/and  what  is  very  remarkable^' the  dress  of  all 
ranks  and  orders  is  regulated  by  law./ 

/The  Chinese  monarchy,  though  absolute,  seems  to  be 
the  mildest,  and  perhaps  is  the  wisest  in  the  world. )  It  is' 
in  a  great  measure  patriarchaL  /  The  sovereign  is  regarded 
as  the  father  of  his.  people  J  He  consults  their  interest, 
endeavours  to  promote  their  happiness  ;  and  they,  in  return, 
seldom  resis^t  his  will,  j  The  government  is  extremely 
jealous  of  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and  with  great  reason.^ 
The  late  English  embassy,  conducted  by  lord  Macartney, 
proved  utterly  useless.  The  emperor  of  Chin€^  afler. 
having  graciously  received,  and  for  a  while  entertained  the 
English  ambassador,  gave  him  a  kind  of  tablet,  on  which 
was  written  certain  moral  and  civil  maxims  of  advice,  re- 
spectiug  the  conduct  of  kings,  and  desired  him  to  present  it 
to  his  master,  the  king  of  England,  as  a  token  of  his  friend- 
ship. 

I  The  Chinese  despise  the  idea  of  receiving  improvements 
from  other  nations,  and  especially  from  Europe.^  Jn  reli- 
gion, government,  art  and  science,  they  adhere  firmly  to 
their  ancient  customs  and  maxims.  Their  religion  is  a  mix- 
ture of  superstition,  idolatry,  and  certain  moral  maxims  and 
rules  drawn  from  the  institutions  of  Confucius,  their  ancient 
lawgiver. 

(  The  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Romish  missiona- 
ries, was  the  cause  of  closing  and  barring  the  doors  of 
China  against  all  Christian  nations.^)  They  were  found  to 
be  intedenng  with  the  government  and  internal  policy  of 
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thai  count^jy  and,  of  course^  were  forever  debarted  all  iiw 
tercourse.  That  was  a  most  unfortunate  event,  as  it  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese, «  prejudice,  not  soon  to  be 
wiped  away. 

Vin.  ASIA  IN  GENERAL. 

1 .  It  is  time,  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  particulars, 
and  take  a  more  general  view  of  this  noble  and  important 
quarter  of  the  earth.  \The  Almighty  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world  has  distinguished  and^dignitied  Asia  above  the 
t  other  grand  divisioniis  of  the  ^lobe,  in  various  respects. 
^  Here  Uie  grand  progenitors  of  the  hiiman  race  began  to 
^people  and  replenish  the  earth.  Here  the  delightful  bowers 
of  Paradise  diffused  their  fragrance,  and  displayed  their 
beauty.  Here  the  first  empires  were  founded  ;  ai^  the  first 
principles  of  social  t>rder  and  civil  combination  began  their 
career.  From  this,  as  from  a  central  point,  the  first  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  were  spread  abroad^  and  grew  into  nations 
and  kingdoms.  Here  &e  mighty  work  of  redemption  was 
accoiQplished,  by  the  incarnation  snd  death  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  bring  about  which,  was  the  ultimate  design  of  cre- 
ation and  Providence ;  and  hejre  was  first  set  up  that^  king- 
dom, which  is  to  endure  throughout  all  generations,  and 
which  is  finally  to  fill  the  earth  with  its  gloryT^ 

,  2.  As  Asia  is  the  Jargest  of  the  grand'  divisions  of  the 
glbbp,  so,  it,  in  general,  possesses  the  most  excellent  soil, 
and  the  fairest  and  most  regular  climates.  It  produces, 
accordingly,  every  thing  useful,  valuable,  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  most  important  and  useful  kinds  of  grain ;  all  the  pre- 
cious metals  ;  a  great  variety  of  most  valuable  jewels ;  the 
richest  silks ;  the  mos^  excellent  drugs  and  medicines ;  and 
in  a  word,  all  the  net^essaries  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life^  are 
there  obtained  in  the  richest  abundance,  and  many  of  them, 
with  little  Jabor  or  ejcpense. 

3.  Asia  seems  to  have  been  a  region  best  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  human  species.  We  infer  this  .  from  a 
remarkable  event,  viz.  that  the  savage  nations  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  America  are^  and  have  been  in  every  age,  far 
more  savage,  and  sunk  much  deeper  on  the  scale  of  reason, 
than  thbse  of  Asia.  Indeed,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  some, 
that  a  savjage  nation  never  existed  in  Asia.  The  Scythians 
and  Tartars  were  nearest  to  a  savage  state  ;  but  how  far, 
indeed,  wera  they  above  that  state  in  several  important 
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respects.  Their  skill  and  power  ia  war  hare  been  far  supe- 
rior to  ^ose  of  savages  in  the  o&er  quarters  of  ihe  world. 
They  nearly  conquered  the  Modes  and  Persians ;  and  were 
always  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  invasions 
have  been  conducted  widi  a  deep  policy ;  and  their  battle 
was  always  terrible. 

4.  The  Asiatics  are  generally  of  a  mildc^r  and  more 
pacific  and  amiable  character,  than  most  other  nations. 
This  is  very  perceivable  in  the  Russian  empire,  as  soon  as 
you  pass  out  of  Europe  into  Asia';  you  observe  milder 
manners,  and  even  a  more  soft  and  engaging  countenance, 
together  with  more  hospitality,  and  urbanity  of  treatment. 
The  Persians  and  Hindoos  are  gracefhl  and  elegant  in  iSnevt 
form ;  and  their  deportment  is  politely  civil  \indeed,  Persia 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  called  &e  France  of  Asia.'^  The 
ground  we  have  taken  in  this  article,  is  justified  by^  com- 
paring the  wars  Of  Asia  with  those  of  the  other  parts  of  &e 
world. 

A  few  great  conquerors,  in  distant  ages  of  the  world, 
have  made  considerable  commotions;  but  in  resard  to 
wars,  when  did  Asia  ever  resemble  Europe  in  the  tunes  of 
Alexander,  Oesar,  Constimtine,  Charlemagne,  Lewis  XIY. 
or  Napoleon !  When  was  Asia  seen  in  the  state,  in  "Wbich 
Europe  has  been  for  ten  years  past  ?  Should  it  be  objected, 
that  they  are  pacific,  because  they  are  ignorant;  for  the 
sake  of  peace  then,  let  all  nations  become  ignorant,  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  that  is  not  a  fact  It  isnot  owing  to  their 
ignorance.  The  governments  of  China,  India,  Persia  and 
Arabia  know  as  well  the  state  of  their  neighbors,  as  those  of 
Eur6pe  do. 

According  to  the  tenor  of  ike  above  objection,  it  is  much 
best  for  nations  to  be  ignorant  If  knowledge  will  set  men 
to  killing  one  another  with  diabolic^  rage  and  infel-nal  ma- 
lice ;  yea,  if  it  wilt  make  men,  in  thisTespect,  worse  than 
devils,  it  had  better  be  let  alone.  Our  Saviour  affirms,  that 
there  is  a  degree  df  union  in  Satan's  kingdom ;  and  a  great 
poet  declares, 

r 

"  Devil  with  dcTil  dainii'd,  firm  eotteordhold—  ■ 

**  Men  only  disagree,  of  cceaiurei  ru.iiontl."-~J\liUofu 

5.  That  the  nations  of  Aena  have  never  sunk  so  low  into 
a  savage  state,  as  tnany^thers,  seems  to  be  owing  to  their 
very  ^at  naturd  advantages^  of  which,  if theyhad made 
a   proper    improvmnent,  thisy  might  har^  risen   to    an 
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itstonishing  height  of  learaing,  wisdom  and  virtue.  J  But 
here  thej  have  failed.  On  the  soA  bosom  of  lu^^urr,  they 
have  been  hushed  to  a.  long  and  inglorious  repose.  I  Their 
eyes  seem  forever  shut  to  all  true  and  solid  glory r)  They 
npver  once  look  up  to  that  distant  aud  lofty  summit,  to 
which,  man  may  rise  by  energy,  by  perseverance,  integrity 
and  virtue.  fThey  place  the  sum  of  happiness  in  rest — a 
most  foolish  wd  absurd  philosophy,  equally  opposed  to  rea- 
iion,  virtue  and  the  nature  of  all  intelligent  beings.~]) 

6.  Monarchy  prevails  every  where  in  Asia,  and  that  in 
its  simplest  form.  It  seems  in  vain  to  talk  of  natural  ad- 
vantages, when  it  is  certain  there  is  no  nation  in  all  thb  im- 
mease  region,  which  has  any  proper  knowledge  or  use  of  its 
ii^erent  rights.  Natural  rights  may  as  well  not  exist,  as  to 
be  neither  known  nor  enjoyed ;  ^d  such  is  the  uniform  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Asia.  If,  in  any  case,  the  strictness 
and  energy  of  despotism  fail,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  lenient 
mfluence  of  reason  and  virtue,  but  it  is  where  government 
gives  way  to  anarchy ;  and  all  principles  of  order  fail  before 
ignorance,  vice  and  barbari^. 

Nor  is  man  there  more  ignorant  of  his  own  rights,  than 
he  is  of  the  true  character  of  his  Maker,  and  of  his  duty 
and^  obligation  to  him.  There  are  still  some  -  Christian 
churches  in  Asia ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  haye  little  of 
Christianity,  but  the  name.  In  contemplating  Asia,  we 
have  before  us^  a  vast  region  of  ipental  and  moral  darkness. 
There  are  few  circmnstances,  which  look  like  the  dawn  of 
imprpvement.;  and,  from  all  we  can  discover,  this  whole 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  undergoing  a  gradual- decline  toward 
a  state  of  barbarity.  "  To  tins  observation,  howeVer,  Russia, 
certainly^  if  not  China,  forms  an  excepjdon.  It  is  highly 
questionablej  whether  tiie  increasing  intercourse  of  Europe- 
ans with  the  Eastern  Asiatics,  is  of  any  valuable  tendency 
to  the  latter.  The  horrid  wickedness,  on  every  occasion, 
displayed  by  Europeans,  has  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those 
nations,  invinc3)te  -  prejudices  against  their  government, 
general  character  and  especially  against  their  religion. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  bow  little  the  conduct  of 
Christian  nations  has  been  calculated  to  recommend  their 
religion  to  their  unbelieving  neighbors.  Will  heathen:* 
judge  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  by  the  conduct  of  a  few 
solitary  individuals  ?  or  will  thpy  be  more  likely  to  draw 
their  conclusions  from  the  conduct  of  a  nation  ?  What  con- 
clusioni  then,  must  the  Chinese,  Indians  and  Islanders,  draw. 
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eoncenmig  ihB  ChHdtnui  syBtem,  fit>m  ^  condoct  of  such 
Europeaiifly  as  have  visited  theur  countiy;  ^  of  the  Engt. 
hsh,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  &c.  TfXhej  must  condude  Chm- 
tianity  to  be  a  cloak  for  evenr  species  of  villanjr — to  be  but 
another  name  for  cnielty,  uyustice,*  diishonesty,  intrigue^ 
perfidf  ,  and  eveiy  crime  that  is  atrocious  and  enon»Ou^;  and 
of  all  religions  in  the  worid,  tl^efj  must  think  it  the  worstT) 

It  b  not  strange,  that  the  missionaries,  sent  into  imse 
countries  to  proach  the  gospel,  have  met  widi  impediments, 
rind  that  their  success  has  been  small.  It  is  rather  aston- 
ishing, that  they  ever,  in  one  instance,  got  a  candid  and  pa- 
tient hearing.  The  Indians,  especially,  have  a  strong 
attachment  to  dieir  own  reUeion,  handed  down  fiom  their 
ancestors ;  and  what  reason  mey  have  to  detest  and  abhor 
the  peq>le  of  Europe,  is  a  matter  notorious  to  the  universe. 

It  seems  to  be  matter  of  regret,  that  die  fair  and  spacious 
realms  of  Asia  should  lie,  fix>m  age  to  age,  void  of  intellec- 
tual culture ;  that  the  human  mind  i^iould  diere  be  fettered 
by  the  abstndest  superstitions,  and  inflated  with  error  and 
falsehood,  instead  of  being  expanded  and  enriched  by  the 
divine,  immortal  food  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  drawn  from 
the  fountain  of  eternal  perfections  But  so  it  is.  These 
things  are  governed  by  an  unseen  hand.  The  time  may 
come,  when  the  face  of  the  moral,  and,  of  course,  of  the 
natural  worid,  shall  be  dianged — wiien  the  wilderness  and 
solitary  place  shall  blossom  like  the  rose---when  all  tne 
families,  and  nations  of  the  ^arth  riiall  be  of  one  mind^  and 
shall  allay  their  thirst  at  the  same  pure  fountain  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  The  Indian  shall  then  no  longer  adore  the  sun, 
nor  think  to  wash  away  his  moral  pollutions  in  the  stream 
of  the  Ganges.  The  Abyssinian  shall  no  m(H«  worship  the 
father  of  \eaters ;  nor  the  arctic  savage  the  genius  of  stomas 
and  darkness  (  but  all  nations  shall  adore  one  Gdd,  submit 
to  his  moral  government^  rejoice  m  his  perfections,  «id  con- 
fide in  his  grace.  May  that  time  soon  arrive.  May  the 
changes,  which  must  prepare  its  way  be  hastened,  till  HE 
shall  come,  whose  r^^  it  is  to  reign. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

PRESENT  STATE  01*  AFBICA. 

THE  contioent  of  Africa  ia  shaped  like  a  pjramiidy^ 
whose  base  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  sea — its  west- 
em  side,  by  the  AtlaiUic,  and  its  eastemt  by  the  Indian 
ocean ;  whUe  its  point,  or  apex,  projects  southwardly  into 
^  great  South  Sea.  This  vast  peninsula  is  joined  to  Asia 
at  its  northeast  comer  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  about  sixty 
VuleB  over/  It  extends  from  37  degrees  north,  to  34 
degrees  south  latitude,  and  from  about  17  west,  to  51 
degrees  east  longitude,  and  is  4,300  miles  long,  and  3,500. 
mifes  wide ;  and  is  supposed  to  contain  8,506,208  square 
miles. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  Africa,  in  point  of  local 
situation,  may  well  compare  with  those  of  the  other  quar- 
tjBrs  of  the  ^lobe.  Its  pro^dmity  to,  the  great  oceans  and 
their,  numberless  islands,  and  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  other  continepts,  all  declare  its  situation  to  be  ,  highly 
favorable  for  every  interest  of  commerce.  It  lies  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  Southern  and  Indian  oceans.  Asia 
^nd  the  East  Indies  stretch  eastwardly  of  it;  and  ^ure  accessi- 
ble either  dirouffh  the.Iiidian  ocean,  or  from  the  Red  6ea 
through  the  straits  of  BabelmandeL  From  the  ncMthem 
shores  of  Africa^  all  the  Mediterr^ean  lies  in  view ;  nor  was 
it  a  tedious  voyage  for  the  Africans  to  go  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  and,  from  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  £ey  coasted  with 
ease  along  all  the  West  of  Europe,  even  to  the  Baltic  or 
Norwegiian  seas. 

If  their  commercial  advantages  are  great,  their  agricul- 
tural are,  or  at  least  once  werej  if  possible,  still  greater. 
All  ancient  li&story  speaks  in  die  highest  terms  of  the 
extreme  fert^ty  of  the  lands  of  Africa,  j"  We  cannot  say 
positively  whether  this  fert^ity  was  universal ;  but  it 
undoubtedly  was  common  to  all  the  northern  shores,  vlt  is 
at  least  possible,  that  the  continent  Qf  Africa  was  once  as 
deeply  clothed  with  vegetation,  as  that  of  South  America, 
though,  indeed,,  not  very  probable.     The  continual  action 

-  '  *  I  '  ^  I  I  I  I      LI  I  I        H.l    ■■  I         * 

*  Or  rather,  like  a  triangle. — Ed. 

t  B^r  Afirioa,  the  ancieBtg  understood  J^vUa  ProjMrj  a  very  eaall 
^•ct  of  tho  va9t  covntry  of  A&lctL^^Ed. 
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of  an  almost,  Vertical  siiii>  for  many  agesy  may  have  leffected 
great  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  O^rom  many  late 
observations,  it  appears,  that  the  sands  of  Africa  have  spread 
farther  north,  and  aie  making  gradual  encroachments  on  the 
fertile  countries  of  Egypt  and  Barbary^)  Those  coun- 
tries, of  course,  grow  more  inhospitable,  and  more  thinly 
inhabited. 

This  country  abounds  in  die  precious  metals,  and  in  many 
valuable  natural  productions.  It  may  be  called  the  region 
of  animal  life ;  since  -there  are  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  animals  in  it,  that  there  are  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  >s^gypt  and  Carthage  were  both,  in 
their  turn,  gf'eat  and  powerful.  Science  first  rose  in  £gypt  j 
and  Carthage  held  a  very  doubtful  contest  with  Rome  for 
univq^rsal  empire.  ^  Happy  indeed  it^vas  for  tiie  world,  that 
contest  terminated  as  it  did. 

But  whatever  Africa  could  once  boast — ^whatever  may 
have  been  its  natural  advantages,/ it  now  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,-  one  uniform,  immense  region  of  igno- 
rance, vice,  barbarity  and  misery .j  If  we  enter  that  conti- 
nent, by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  Egypt  first  receives  us; 
which,  to  speak  in  the  true  spirit  and  style  of  ancient  pre- 
diction, is  a  base  kingdinn.  Still  elevated  by  some  faint 
glirnn][erings  of  civilization  above  the  rude  savage,  I  the 
people  there  have  just  knowledge  enough  to  render  more 
conspicuous  their  depravity.^.  ( They  exhibit  nn  astonishing 
specimen  of  the  effects  of^  l)ad  government,  and  of  the 
destructive  tendency  of  corrupt  biorals^  Perhaps  no  nation 
is  more  miserable,  -than  the  Egyptians.  /They  seem  to 
be  crushed  under  every  species  of  tyranny,  and  have 
no  spirit  left  either  to  assert  their  rights,  or  i^vail 
themselyes  of  any  one  advantage  they  so  ^conspicuously 
possess. ) 

Proceeding  from  Egypt,  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,  among 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  there  is  a  change  of  prospect , 
but  it  is  going  only  from  bad  to  worse.  (The  traveller  has 
evidently  made  an  advance  toward  that  degradation  of  intel- 
lect, which  marks  the  mere  savage.  The  people  of  Abys- 
sinia are  overwhelmed  in  vice,  void  of  the  cultivations  of 
science.  They  are  Sunk  too  low  to  be  susceptible  of  much 
government.  They  are,  as  a  nation,  a  cruel,  ignorant,  vile, 
uncleanly  race.  *^ 

From  AbjTssinia  descending  down  the  eastern  chores  of 
Africa  along  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  to  Caffiwa  mi  ^< 
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cape  of  G!;0od  Hope,  the  prpsp^cti  as  far  aa  known  to  tra^ 
vellers,  is  nearly  tbe  same.  . 

From  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  passing  up  the  western 
shored  of  Africa,  they  are  found  no  better  than  the  eastern. 
'  In  this  western  tour,  lies  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  those  coun- 
tries, where  Christian  nations  have  carried  on  a  traffic  90 
highly  Jumorable  to  their  name  and  character ;  and  where 
they  have  a  town  or  fort,  ca^ed  Christiansburg ;  a  name 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted 
there  I  ,  , 

From  the  slave  and  gold  coastj^  proceeding  northward,  the 
great  rivers  Gambia  and  Senega,  or  Senegsd,  are  passed, 
and  the  states  of  Barbary  next  receive  the  traveller,  wearied 
with  roving  through  scenes  of  barbarity,  wretchedness  and 
darkness.  Turning  eastward,  he  passes  the  states  of  Bar- 
bary: and  Egypt,  once  fine  and  flourishing  countries.  But 
now,  what  are  they  ?    How  low  are  they  fallen.    . 

The  central  pavts  of  Africa  are  unknown.V(The  desert  of 
Sahara  is  an  immense  -region  of  sand,  over  which  refreshing 
showers  of  rain  never  distil  their  copious  blessings ;  nor 
does  the  bow  of  heaven  display  its  beauteous  arch  on  the 
retiring  cloud.  There  the  verdant  meadow,  the  flowery 
vale  ^id  the  waving  forest,  are  never  seen ;  the  tinkling 
rivulet  is  never  heard;  nor  does  the  murmuring  brook  in- 
vite the  travell^  to  repose  on  its  shady  banks.  But  there 
the  hot  and  sultry  winds,  in  furious,  tornadoes,  hurl  the 
sandy  billows  to  the  heavens,  and  sport  in  fearfid  showers 
and  stormfr  of  dust.  Instead  of  the  music  of  birds — ^instead 
of  the  sweet  and  solemn  serenade  of  the  nightingale,  those 
gloomy  deserts  resound  with  the  roar  of  lions  and  tigers— 
file  deadly  hisses  of  serpents^  a^  the  horrid  bowlings  of 
nameless  dragons  and  frightful  monsters* ')  Those  dreary 
climes  havefurnished  a  g^ve  for  a  number  of  enterprising 
travellers.  The  expectations  of  the  public  were  highly 
raised  from  the  known  abilities  and  daring  spirit  of  the  ^nter- 
pYising  Mungo  Park.  Much  information  was  expected 
from  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Aflrica ;  but  he  has  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  merciless  barbarity  of  those  faithless  savages. 
Mungo  Park  deserves  a  monument  among  heroes,  sages 
and  philosophersr  ' 

The  nortiiem  shores  of  Africa,  generally  called  the  States 
of  Barbary,  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  .  Ethiopia  and 
Abyssinia  have  sonpiething,  which  resemble,  but  very 
remotely,  the  Christian  re%ion.'\   The  middle  and  soutl^ 
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and  butamw  SeapodMB  reigm  ia  miy  put  of  Afiica.; 
Though  ■«'•«■''*  iEfiTpt  n" 
acitace,  yet  in  her  matm 
«T«r^  put  of  Afiica,  nd  le 
homd  run  of  aiqwmtitkHi, 
(.ThenuUle  and  oooAei 
bci^Mblo  ^  projeeti^  « 
eiitmpriM.~)  'vl>M7  "pood  tl 

Xia  pett7,  but  cruel  ani 
.)  'Their  c^ve»t  I 
devour,  or  aell  to  die  vei 
ton  of  Europe  and  Amen 
^  slaves  to  fte  .phUtathrc^ 
States  r  where  they  am  be 
■a  little  teadenees  and  me 
this  practice  is  te  the  rabe 

free  govenmeut,  and  bow  likely  to  inspJM  those  unhappy 
beings  widi  respetK  for  the  one  or  dw  o^er,  left  the  iaiipaf 
tialjndge. 

While  uiwrincqiled  aavigatms  are  thus  diaggiog  tin 
wretched  Afiioans  from  one  scene  ofmiBery  to  another 
still  >n(»«  lingering  and  dreadful,  the  northern  shores  of 
that  ctntiitent  produce  a  mee  of  men  far  more  hardy  and 
daring ;  wtio,  as  if  to  avenge  the  qnarrd  of  dieii  oouutry- 
men,  are  the  enemies  of  all  ChristiBn  nations  ;  whose  ehips 
infest  the  aeas,  and  whose  robberies  and  piracies  are 
dsogeroua  to  many  natieos.  [With  reganl  to  a  proper  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  Baibary  pawera,  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  alternative.  Eitlter  tneir  fiieodship  must  be  pur- 
chased with  frequent  an^  large  donations,  or  they  must 
be  conquered  and  disenabled  to   continue  their   aggres- 

;  Bat^widi  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  root  and  branch,  fiat 
uid  last,  in  all  its  motives,  measures,  cmkcomitaats  and  con- 
sequences, if  ever  any  human  undertaking  merited  the  deep- 
est abhorrence  if  men,  and  the  heaviest  curse  of  Almigt^ 
God,  it  is  surely  that.)  When  we  reflect  on  the  pangs, 
iriuch  those  poor  wretches  must  feel,  who  fall  into  die  vor- 
tex of  this  iofemal  traffic,  when  they  see  themselves  plunged 
into  hopeless  slavery,  and  wh««,  tf  either  tbey  or  their  pos- 
terity shouM  ever  gain  their  freedom,  still  their  color  muM 
aink  them  utterly  below  all  considMation  and  respect,  bu- 


or  inuM.'  SAT 

The  atrocity  of  Ac  biutiieH  iscibaiicei},  by^^tba  Tsriens, 
coDtiniial  and  nKnatrous  cruelties,  iaflicted  od  tbem,  for  tlM 
riigbtest  fauUs.  And,  can  it  be  thougfat  struge,  if  tbeir  de- 
drive  tbem  into  4ie  moat 
idemeanora }  The  great 
ioua  commeice,  is  still 
it  it  not  be  cooaidered  as 
importation  of  alaTes  in 
ill,  Ml  some  Aiture  day, 
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IT  riven  or  movntains. 

das,  (which  girea  name 

I  and  the  Mtftantaina  of 

tlie  Senegal,  Gambia, 

few  broi^  and  epriiigs 

Ltered,  abounding  with 

>eneath  &  rerticat  aim, 

Bust  be  uafiiendlr  to  vegetatioD,  aad  can  metit  no  better 

appeHation  ibaa  that  given  ta  it  by  the  Latin  poet,  "  ^ridm 

uutrwt  Uomtn."* 

At  present,  there  is  not  a  free  government  in  AfHca; 
and,  unless  we  can  make  an  exception  of  Carthage,  there 
sever  was'  one.  There  is  not  a  civilized  nation  there, 
onless  Egypt  and  the  states  of  Barbaiy  can  be  called  such. 
And  ia  their  slate  growing  better  t  Alas  I  what  cireumstance 
can  take  place — ti^at  event  arise,  which  sb^metiDrBte  their 
condition  I  shall  the  progress  of  conquest  open  the  way  for 
snj  fortunate  changes,  or  happy  revolutions?  No,  Had 
they  any  thing,    whii^  could  invite  an  enlightened  con- 

riror,  yet  vbo  can  cMiquer,  who  can  withstand  or  endure, 
ir  climate  I  But  they  have  nothing  to  allure  a  conquerof ; 
they  lie  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  most  of  them  even 
beyond  the  jonmies,  of  fame.  Shall  the  native  force  of 
their  geniua  ever  break  their  fetters  ?  Shall  a  Oynia,  an 
Alexander,  a  Chariemagne,  a  Peter,  a  Washington,  or  a 
Bonaparte,  ever  arise  and  lead  Utern  to  fame,  independence, 
fieedom  and  h^pinesa  1  Or  ihall  they  rise  to  that  state  by  ■ 
the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  art  and  science  ?  Alas !  . 
ihe  flight  t£  twenty  centunea  has  extinguished  all  hopes  of 
any  change  for  the  bettw.  Their  mental  degradation  baa 
pven  their  destiny  a  gloom  as  deep,  as  ^wt  which  the 
scordiing  heavens  have    spread  over  their  cemplexioik 
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Thur  actual  atate  may  be  wone  than  it  now  is^-their 
prospteta  cannot  well  be  worae.  Abandoned  to  themaelvesy 
they  aecm  condemned  forever  to  trace  the  dreaiy  road, 
which  leada  toward  the  extinction  of  intelfigence,  virtue  and 
happiness. 
\  ,  Shall  they  look  for  relief  from  the  more  prosperons,  en» 
'  lightened  and  h^py  regions  of  the  earth?  from  Europe,  or 
iSnerica  ?  Bettef  would  it  be  for  them,  if  tl^  were  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  a  wall  as  hi^  as  heaven.  Do  our  vessels 
approach  their  shores,  but  when  allined  by  the  hopes  of  sur- 
reptitious gain,  or  promiscuous  plunder  ?  When  they  descry 
our  sails  on  their  seas,  have  they  not  reason  to  conclude, 
that  we  tfre  coming  to  cheats  to  plunder,  or  to  seize  and 
carry  them  to  a  fate  worse  than  death  %  And  have  they  not 
reason  to  deprecate  our  visits,  to  detest  our  policy,  religion, 
or  rather  irreUgion,  and  government,  .and  to  invoke  the  ven^ 
geance  of  heaven  upon  our  name  ?( Nothing  have  they  to 
expect  from  more  enlightened  natiom,  but  chains  and  stripes 
and  torments — but  slavery,  infamy  and  misery.\ 

It  has  been  oflen  alleged,  in  defence  of  the  slave-trade, 
that  the  Africans,  who  are  brought  amoiifg  Christian  people, 
have  thweby,  a  chance  given  diem  to  learn  and  embrace 
Christianity.  Htqiless  lot !  The  Father  of  spirits  can,  in- 
deed, break  through  all  their  prejudices,  and  force  conviction 
upon  them.  Alnu^ty  Providence  could  save  Jonah,  even 
m  a  whale's  belly.  The  same  :can  certainly  save  a  negro 
slave  from  the  southern  states,  or  the  West  Indies  ;  and  as 
well  the  savage  tribes  "who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia 
and  Niger.  Their  enslavers,  will,  however,  be  allowed  but 
little  credit  in  the  day  of  retribution,  on  the  ground  of  eject- 
ing their  conversion,  by  forcing  husband  from  wife,  and  child- 
ren from  their  parents,  far  from  their  native  country  into 
cruel  slavery.  This  will  be  a  sorry  plea  for  ^hrbtians  in 
the  view  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

The  man  who  justifies  slaveiy,  upon  this  principle,  lot 
him  put  himself  in  the  plaoe  of  one  of  those  children  of 
'  misfortune.  Let  him  imagine  himself  seized,  peihaps  in 
the  night,  and  torn  from  all  his  ^ends,  and  all  his  heart 
held  dear;  bound  and  forced  into  a  vessel,  loaded  with 
wretches  like  himself;  his  tears  answered  with  scorn;  his 
cries  for  pity,  with  the  bloody  whip.  If  he  does  not  perish 
with  contagion,  hunger  or  cruelty  on  the  voyage,  he  is 
landed  at  length,  and  consigned  to  a  master,  who  drives 
Urn  into  his  fields  to  labor*    He  never  more  sees  a  fiiend ; 
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he  never  more  been  torn  ly*  lost  refatioiie  (  he  eeee  not  e 
momeat'B  freedom;  his  labors  are  Jboessttt,  but  not  for 
lumself ;  bis  toib  are  perpetual,  «iid  the  fhik  cooaigiied  to 
bis  oppressor ;  be  bids  aa  etmial  adieu  to  contentment, 
to  hope  and  to  enjojrment ;  be  learns  to  brook  ii»idt  1^ 
its  repetkion ;  and  bis  onl j  nwaedj  for  pain  is  habit  and  en* 
durance. 

But  for  idiat  pmpese,  was  be  brought  from  bis  oountij  ? 
Why  was  be  forced  firom  the  scenes  of  bis  ymith,  and  bom 
the  cool  retreats  of  bis  native  mountains  ?  Was^  it,  that  he 
might  witness  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  gospd  1  That 
be  migbt  become  a  Christian  ?  ^  Did  they  desire  to  open 
llis  prospects  into  a  futmre  life  1  to  inform  bis  douded  soul 
of  immortal  joys ;  and  aid  him  in  bis  p^grimage  to  heaven  ? 
No.  He  was  deprived  of  freedom,  the  dearest  pledge  of 
his  existence.  His  mind  was  not  cultivated  and  iikiproved 
by  science.-  He  was  placed  among  those  who  hate  and 
despise  his  nation ;  who  undervalue  him,  even  for  that  of 
wbK^  be  is  innocent,  and  which  be  could  not  possibly  avoid! 
He  is  detested  for  his  oxnplexion,  and  ranked  among  the 
brutes  for  Ins  stupidity.  His  laborious  exertions  are  extort- 
ed from  him,to«nrich  bis  purchasers ;  and  his  scanty  allow* 
anco  is  furnished,  only  that  he  may  endure  his  suflRBrings  for 
their  aggrandizement.  Where  are  the  incentives,  that  may 
induce  lam  to  become  a  Christian  \  Alas !  they  are  crutfied 
beneath  a  mountain  ef  de&f>erate  and  hopeless  grief;  his 
views  of  happiness  are  depressed,  so  ^t  be  must  almost 
doubt  of  his  natural  claim  ta  homanity. 

**  Had  he  religion,  think  jcru  he  eould  pray  I 

'*  Ah  no !  he  steau  him  to  his  lonely  shed,  . 

"  What  time  moist  midnight  blows  tier  venomM  breath ; 

^  And,  musing  how  he  long  has  toiled  and  bled, 

**  Seeks  shelter  only  in  the  «rms  of  deaih.**    . 

Much,  indeed,  bh^  be  said  in  praise  of  ibe  4iobb  and  be* 
nevoleat  exertions  ef  maliy  individuals,  to  promote  humanify, 
order,  civility  and  virtue  among  those  unhappy  nations. 
They  have  spared  no  pains,  nor  expense ;  they  have  en^ 
countered  the  dangers  of  those  inclement  climes,  wad  the 
perils  of  a  barbarous  land*  Their  good  wiB  in  this  godlike 
weik  has  been  blessed.  They  have  been  fo^md  doi^  thor 
duty ;  and  they  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 

Were  the  nations,  which  bear  the  Christian  name,  p^ene- 
rally  engaged  in  this  work-^were  diey  desirous  to  mriiorate 
32* 
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tbe  condhioa  of  tavage  natioiii,  Aey  wif^  bj  a  proper 
coorae  of  conduct,  at-fongtfa,  remove  diose  prejudices  from 
their  minds,  which  now  form  insuperable  twrs  to  the  most 
benevolent  attempts  of  indiridinLS  and  societies.  Savages 
derive  their  views  of  the  character,  government  and  religion 
of  Christian  nations,  nai  from  the  iestimpny  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, but  from  the  conduct  of  those  nations.  They  rea- 
son thus :.  '^  If  Christii^i  nations  believe  and  practise  their 
religion,  we.  are  sure  it  is  the  worst  in  the  world ;  therefore, 
we  wiU'  not  embrace  it.  But  if  Chrii^ians  do  not  practise 
tlieir  religion,  it  b  siaelj,  because  they  do  nc^  believe  in  it ; 
and  if  they  do  not  believe,  nor  practise  it,  why  should 
we  1  Why  should  it  cludlenge  our  assent  and  conformi^, 
who  do -not  understand-  it,  when  those  who  do,  disregard  its 
dictates?''  •    ^ 

There-  is-  no  certain  evidence,  &at  the  Africans  are  infe- 
rior to  the  Asiatios  or  Europeans  in  thw  natural  make  ;/and 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  their  mental  powers  are  impaued, 
only  by  their  pec^tar  habits.\  We  have  already  noticed  the 
figure  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Carthage  <»ice  made  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  fwmer  were,  for  many  ages, 
he  oracles  of  science ;  and  the  latter  were  not  only  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  commercial  nations^  but  among  the 
most  warlike,  having  produced  the  second,  if  not  the  first, 
great  commander  of  antiquity.' 

Some  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  consideration  of  their 
color,  that  they  are  naturally  inferior  to /white  nations. 
Their  color  is  merely  the  misfortune  <^  their  climate, 
arising  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  their  way  of  life.  Many 
talk  about  -^e  mack  set  upon  Cain,  and  suppose  the  Afri- 
cans his  descendairts — never  considering,  that  the  family  of 
Caiii  perished  in  the  deluge.  i^J^ie  blackness  of  the  Africans 
is  perfectly  weil  accounted  for  from,  the  regular  operation 
of  natural' causei9;*jand  their  inferiority  in  various  respects, 
from.neglecting  the  proper  use  of  ihode  advantages,  which, 
in  other  quarters  ^f  ihe  globe,  lutve  been  improved  with 
success.        ' . 

Whether  they  are  now  at  the  ultimate  f>oint  of  d^ression, 
or  are  to  sink  still  peeper,  4s  known  only  to  the  omniscient 
Ruler.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  their  present 
situation,  but  with  emotions  of  surprise,  ^ef  apd  com- 
passion. 

♦  See  a  learned  and  ingenious  treatise  on  thia  suhiect,  by  the  Rcr.  Dt 
•■rith,  PrDMdeat  of  Princeton  College. 
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Ha{desschildraiiofiii6nl  when  ahi^fi^  and  orcieir per* 
vade  tbe  cheerless  regions,  wh^e  you  dwell  ?  Wh«t  pk>wer 
shall  heave  the  adamantine  bars,  which  secure  the  gates  of 
your  dungeon^  and  bring  you  fo^  1  When  shall  the  chemb 
hope  smile .  on  you  from  heaven,  and,  with  a  compassioni^ 
voice,  call  you  to  the.  pleasures  of  reason  1  to  the  delights 
of  immortality  ?  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  your  destiny 
seems  hopeless ;  no  force  of  words  can  suitably  describe  or 
deplore  yovur  case ;  and  your  only  hope  of  rdief  is  in  Om- 
nipotence. IXour  deliverer  must  be  a  being  of  almighty 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness.  Tathat  Being,  &en,  letme 
commend  you — to  his  favor-— 4o  his  grace—to  his  everlast- 
ing mercy/\ 


CHAPTER  Xra. 
THE^  PRESENT  STATE  OF  AMERICA. 

THIS  important  part  of  the  globe  claims  no  shait>..of  no- 
lice  in  tracing  the  great  line  of  history.-  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  unk{iown  to  the  civilized  world,  till  lUscov^ed  by 
Columbus,  in  1492 ;  yet,  since  that  period,  it  has  risen  ra» 
pidly  into  consideration.  Truly  important  by  its  vast  extent, 
and  the  iounensity  of  its  natural  wealth,  in  the  coQ(iparatively 
short  period  of  three  centuries,  it  has  been  the.  theatre  of  a 
series  of  grand-and  interesting  scenes^  •  - 

America  was  discovered  just  afler  the  revival  of  letters ; 
a  time,  when  the  public  mind  in  Europe  bad  been  recently 
roused  to  action  and  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  so  im- 
portant an  object,  formed  an  era  ini  the  civilized  world,  by 
exciting  desires  and^sfM'eading  tempta6ons*;  by  rousing  the 
latent  fires  of  ambition ;  by  giving  birth  to  new  schemes  of. 
policy  and  speculations ;  and  by  originating  numberless  pro- 
jects and  ent^rfHiiBes,  which  often  disturbed  the  repose  of 
Euitope,  and  terminated  in  wars  and  revolutions. 

For  an'Account  of  thope  things,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  histories  of  Europe;  and  we  wish  it  were  in  our 
.power  also  to  i^esfyr  them  to  an  aUe,  impartial  and  elegant 
history  of  our  own  country.  In  the  following  chapter,  it 
will  be  our  endeavour  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  pre- 
'seni  state  of  America,  preparatory  to  which,  a  brief  i^etck 
will  be  ^ven  of  its  history  since  its  first  settlement.    . . 
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Tlw Anwiiein t ptttiaont ertwidt  frMH^boirt  Md^greos 
«f  Muik  latitude  to  uikiio#B  rogiona  abonl  d^  erotic  pde. 
Its  kBgth  is  more  ifaui  ten- tbowaad  mUosi  andttsnoim 
broadtlkhas  nerer  been  asceitaiBed,  but  would  fall  between 
two  aad  four  thoiHMUid  milee**  Oktbeeaat,  it  is  wasbed 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  tiie  west,  br  tbe  PlEK^ific  ocean. 
Tbis  continent  extends  tiiroogb  dU  c^motes,  conq»r^iendB 
eveiy  species  of  soil,  and  ereiy  conceivaUe  hne  of  geo- 
gmpbical  feature.  ( It  abounds  in  extensnre  and  beautiful 
plakis,  majestic  rivers,  loflj  mounteins  and  prodigious  lakes^ 
Its  lakes  are  wortby  of  the  respectable  name  of  inland 
seas ;  and  its  rivers  aie  many  of  them  of  such  size,  that 
were  it  not  for  their  rapid  current  and  firesh  water,  tbej^ 
would  be  mistaken  for  bays  and  arms  of  the  ocean.  Its 
plains  are  clothed  with  hixuMsnt  vegetation ;  its  mountains 
rise  with  awfiil  grandeur,  pierce  the  clouds,  and  seem  to  prop 
the  skies. 

The  soil  of  America,  if  it  has  no  certain  claim  to  superi- 
or!^, is  at  least  eqaal  to  that  of  Spaasi  Italy,  India,  or 
ChuMU  In  the  United  States,  as  far  as  we  can  nsmark  on 
diit  artiele,  there  is  no  deficiency.  The  prodigious  exports 
§om  several  of  the  states,  although  in  their  infhney,  are 
a  proof,  that  the  coimtiy  is  made  naturatiy  fhutftd  and 
rich ;  and  tiurou^  the  whole  extensive  chain  of  settlements 
from  (he  coast  of  Labrador  to  Cupe  Horn,  and  firom  thence 
to  Cafifomia  and  Kamschwtka,  the  oom^es  aie  genera^ 
healthfoL 

Nature  has  thrown  the  American  continent  into  two 
Brand  divisions,  separated  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  South 
America  n  distingiiished  by  the  size  of  its  mountains  mid 
rivers.  The  Andes  lie  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  nod  extend  the'  whole  length  of  that  continent 
nese  are  the  most  extraordinary  meuntans  in  the  worid, 
whether  we  regiurd  the  length  of  their  chain,  the  breadth 
of  theff  base,  or  the  elevated  height  <^  th^  suminit9.t 
The  eieva^on  of  Cymborazo  is  more  than  20^T)00  feet 
above  the  levd  of  the  sea.    They  extend  ^  whole  length 


^  Suppoflhig^  the  leng^  of  America  to  be  lOflOO  milei,  and  tiip 
animber  of  iqHare  milei  15,000,000,  dien  Hi  mean  ^rswteh  alMt  be 
1600.    TUteanaetlMlarfiromUietratb.— £4. 

t  It  hap  been  ascertained,  that  the  Himmaleh  meuntaiiia,  batiMsa 
Thibet  and  Kemaoon,  are  coniiderablj  bigher  than  the  Andei.  Sea 
Worcester^  Gas.^£^ 
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of  Sooth  Amefica;  and,  iadeed,  tfao  Allegany  motm- 
tains  in  North  America^  are  thought  to  he  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  mountainsi  gbIj  interrupted  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  rivers  in  South  America  are  no  less  remarkaible,  than 
the  mountains.  They  rise  in  the  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Andes,  down  ^idiich  they  rui^  in  numberiess  torrents  and 
cataracts.  From  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  they  must  wander 
across  the  contment  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  distance  <^ 
2000  miles.  In  this  long  course,  which  is  increased  by  nu* 
merous  meanders,  they  receive  a  multitude  of  streams,  and, 
while  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,Hheir  volume  of 
water  becomes  majestic,  broad  and  deep.  They  roll  on 
with  increasing  grandeur,  and  meet  other  rivers  as  large  as 
themselves.  %efore  they  readi  the  ocean,  their  chcmnels 
are  more  than  an  hundred  miles  broad,  and  appear,  as  al- 
ready said,  like  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  such  are  the  Oronoke, 
the  river  Plate,  and  the  Amazon. 

The  mountains  of  Ncnrth  America  ar^*  inferior  to  the 
Andes ;  but  the  rivers  in  the  northern  division  are  neariy 
equal  with  those  of  the  south.     The  Mississippi,  the  Ore- 

fon  or  Columbia,  the  Bourbon  or  M'Kenzie's,  and  the  St. 
jawrence,  pursue  each  a  difi^rent  direction,  and  readi  theif 
several  oceans  at  the  distance  of  2000  miles*  But  the  chain 
of  lakes  in  North  America,  to  which  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
forms  an  outlet,  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid. 
T4ie  principal  of  these,  are  Ontario,  Erie,  Michigan,  Huron 
and  Superior.  •  We  may  calculate,  that,  at  some  Aiture 
period,  the  country  about  those  lakes  will  bQ  settled,  and 
they  wiU  afford  a  vast  inland  navigation  of  incalculable  im- 
portance  to  that  country. 

In  addition  to  the  rich  and  productive  ^oil  of  Soutk 
Apierica,  tiie  bowels  of  the  earth  are  stored  with  precious 
metals.  .  Mexico  and  Peru  abound  with  the  richest  mines 
in  the  world.  This,  at  first,  rendered  South  America  the 
most  dazzling  object  in  view  of  the  powers  of  £urope; 
but  the  deep  forests  and  more  hardy  climate  of  North 
America  promised  wealth  only  to  persevering  labor  and 
indusury.  In  the  event,  the  precious  metals  of  the  South 
have  ruined  the  most  powerful -nation  in  Europe,  while  the 
labor  and  industry  of  the  Worthy  have  given  existenee  to  a 
new  empire,  which  will  shortly  be  able  to  set  all  £iurope  al 
defiance. 
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coiilhient,  we  mcMt  not  forget  to  add  to  Ibe  eoBsidera^ons 
of  soil  and  climate,  an  immense  sea  eoadt,  wmierous  fine 
harbors,  and  an  unequalled  inland  navigation,  b/  meatts 
of  rivers,  bays  and  lakes,  comprising  all  the  advantages  of 
commerce. 

Such  was  the  new  worid,  discovered  by  Colombus.  This 
continent,  containing  a  third  of  the  dry  hmd  of  the  globe*,  lies 
opposite,  and  Ibrms  a  balance  or  counterpoise,  to  the  old 
world,  nius  great  continent,  when  discdvered  by  Columbus, 
was  fowid  inhabited  by  savage8.\(The  nations  of  Mexico 
uiid  Pera  were  the  most  imfiroved  of  ihem  all.)  The  sa- 
vages, in  most  parts  of  America,  were  iSbkAy  scattered  over 
a  wide  country. 

From  whom,  these  nations  descended,  or  whence  they 
came,  is  uncerlUB.  Nothing  conclusive  is  discovered  on 
that  head,  from  their  oral  histories  and  traditicms-^rotn 
their  language,  manners,  or  customs,  nor  from  any  menu 
iient,  found  in  'afl  the  contment,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Robertson  has  oonjectured  on  tins  stibject  with 
his  us^  eleganoe  of  style  and  mamfer ;  and,  with  uncom- 
mon, force  of  imagination,  has  constructed  ti  bridge  from 
Africa  to  South  America,  on  whidi  they  might  pass ;  which 
bridge  has  sunk  by  earthquakes,  or  w6m  away  by  the  attri 
lion  of  th^  gulf  stream*  In  fact,  it  is  #f  little  consequence, 
from  whom  the  natives  of  thn  country  were  descended ;  but, 
were  it  otherwise,-  conjectures  were  vain  and  groundless. 
By  reason  of  a  totel  want  of  evidence,  the  subject  rests  in 
darkness. 

The  new  woild  opened  an  inviting  prospect  firom  alar  to 
H^ads  in  Europe.  They  had  no  scru[^es  ci  conscience 
in  seiong  upon  a  country  inhabited  by  savages,  ^iiom  they 
considered  as  having  no  more  right  to  the  land,  than  die 
beasts  of  the  forest  Thousands  flocked  hither  to  escape 
poverty,  oppression  and  the  various  troubles  of  Europe. 
The  Spaniards  Spread  southwardly,  allured  by  the  rich 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  They  tiiou^it,  that  mere  land, 
especially  a  wilderness,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  occupancy. 
We  e^iall  be  very  short  on  their  history.  fVn^r  the  com- 
mand of  Cortez,  the  Pizarros  and  sundry  oiker  adventurers 
of  most  execrable  memory,  they  subdued  the  nor^m  parts 
•f  South  America.  They  slaughteted  several  millions  of 
the  harmless  natives  of  those  countries ;  and  exhibited  « 
,  ene  of  horror  and  <mielty,  which  was  doubtless  never 
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•qoalted  on  Ab  M  contment— ^eiiowiBg  Aemieltgi,  mi  all 
occasions,  to  bo  a  race  of  monsters  in  humam  iriu^e,  roid  of 
bumanitj,  mercj,  truth  and  honor.  ^ 

Their  wickedness  was  too  ontiageous  for  the  earth  to 
bear,  or  iSate  heavens  to  bdi6ld  without  a  frown*  The 
hand  of  Providence  has  pursued  them  with  rariouff  cursesi 
and  has  smitten  Spain  itself  with  a  consuhiption,  and  an 
irrecoverable  decline,  for  allowing,  indeed,  for  perpetrating, 
such  horrible  and  enormous  cruelties.  The  Spaniards 
soon  acquired  immehse  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
became  utterly  paralized  4)/  wealdi.  They  were  wealthy 
only  to  benefit  dieir  more  industrious  nei^bors  ;  and  tiiey 
exhibit  a  striking  proof,  that  exorbitant  wealth  and  luxury 
are  but  feeble  bulwarks  to  national  prosperity.  Spain,  in  the 
earhr  part  of  the  16th  century,  was  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  Europe.  Without  any  revolution,  or  any  considerablo 
misfortunes  by  war,  or  otherwise,  she  has  gradually  bo- 
come  weak,  mid  is  scarcely  an  independent  nation.  Her 
provinces  in  South  America  are  still  weaker.  They  are  not 
known,  but  as  wide  regions  iidiabited  by  an  ignorant,  or  by 
a  savage  race  of  people,  as  incapable  of  enjo3ring,  as  of  ob- 
taining independence; 

[The  above  picture  of  South  America,  is  peihaps  too  deep^ 
ly  shaded,  waty  of  those  oppressed  and  degraded  people 
have  dared  to  rebel  against  their  tyrants—have  shaken  off  the 
yoke  and  estaUished  their  independence.  It  is  confidently 
believed,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  eveiy  state  in 
that  vast  country  may  be  hailed  by  us,  as  a  sister  republic] 

/    North  America  was  destined  to  happier  scenes  of  action. 

'  A  tract  of  country  extending  ^om  Canada  to  Florida,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  river  Mississippi,  was  located,  and 
its  eastern  borders  were  settled,  chiefly  by  emigrants  trom 
the  British  hingdomr  Though  they  came  hither  with 
raised  expecta;tions  of  the  country,  yet  they  found  the  most 
enterprising  industry  necessary  to  level  the  toll  fcurest  and 
subdue  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  grand  object  of  their 
wishes  invited  them  to  enjoyment  liirough  penis  and  labo- 
^ous  exertion.  They  ascended  the  hills  of  difficulty  with 
resolution,  and  despaired  not  of  the  bright  summit,  mougfa 
et  a  distance  and  elevated.  They  pushed  the  business  of 
agriculture  with  nerve,  resolution,  and  unexampled  success. 
The  forest  fell  before  them ;  the  savages  were  awed  to  re- 
spectful peace  5  the  countiy  soon  began  to  smile,  and  pro- 
mised wlmt  U  more  distant  >day  wouldl>ring  forth* 
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If  language  fuk  in  desciibiiig  the  bravery,  eaergy, 
economy  and  perseverance  of  our  fathers,  it  will  find  it  no 
easier  to  picture  the  industry,  virtue^  prudence,  and  forti- 
tyde  pf  our  mothers.  They  reared  and  instructed  a  race 
oif  heroes,  who  were  cheiished  on  bosoms,  expanded  with 
every  sentiment  of  truth,  and  warmed  and  enlivened  by 
every  noble  and  virtuous  impulse.  They  could  pot  but 
be  great.  Though  not  possessed  with  that  artificial  gloss, 
which  is  derived  from  the  smooth  manners  and  gaudy 
splendor  of  courts,  they  had  that  strength,  firmness,  expan- 
sion and  dignity  of  soul,  which  virtue  inspires,  and  which  a 
eonsciousness  of  right  can  difiuse,  in  a  world  of  fi-eedom, 
peace  and  plenty. 

(The  first  settlers  of  the  United  States,  were  daily  strength- 
ened by  new  adventiurers,  who  fied,  some, indeed  from 
justice,  but  far  mpre  generaUy,  from  tl^e  pride  and  cruelty 
of  oppressive  power.^  .In  about  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
colonies  were  increased  to  thirteen  in.  number,  were  spread 
far  back  from  the  sea,  and  had  made  considerable  advances 
in  commerce  and  manufactures.^  A  hardy  race  had  sprung 
up,  who  could  not  be  trampled  on  with  impunity;  men 
jealous  of  their  rights,  industrious  in  peace,  and  undaunted 
in^war. 

,  At  that  time,  a^  unaccountable  mmui  seized  the  British 
government,  to  make  exactions  on  our  country,  '  which 
were  equally  impolitic  and  unjust. ;  From  those  exorbitant 
demands,  our  intrepid  countrymen  turned  with  various 
sentiments  of  disgust,  aversion  and  abhorrence ;  and  not 
without  emotions  of  concern  and  sorrow,  at  the  idea  of  a 
rupture  with  our  mother  country.  Our  ideas  of  British 
aggressions  mi^t  be  suspected  of  .prejudiced  and  partial 
viewa^  were  they  not  corroborated  by  many  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. The  ablest  statesmen,  and  profoundest  politicians  in 
Oreat  Britain,  condemned  the  measures  of  their  government, 
and  foretold  the  consequences.]  Violent  disputes  ensued; 
they  were  propagated  through  the  British  dominions ;  and 
our  cause  was  patronized  by  a  great  and  respectable  minori- 
ty. Their  ablest  counsellors  were  divided ;  and  a  subject 
of  such  magnitude  caUed  forth  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and 
roused  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  which  had  slumbered,  since 
the  times  of  Cicero.    ^ 

But  the  British  forum  was  not  the  only  theatre  of  elo- 
quence. In  our  infant  country,  her  powerful  voice  was 
heard.     Men  from  the  plough,  from  the  shop,   and  the 
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comA&tf  for  a  moment,  fojrsook  their  humble  pursuits,  and, 
obedient  to  the  distressful  call  of  their  country  becamoi 
according  to  their  abilities,  soldiers  or  statesmen. 

Afler  the  perturbation  and  alarm  of  the  first  shock  was  a 
little  passed,  it '  was  perceived,  that  the  colonies  would  aU 
unite,  SLud  pledge  themselves  for  mutual  support  and .  de- 
fence. [A  solemn  instrument  was  drawn  up,  which  declared, 
in  strong  but  temperate  language,  the  inde^ndence  and  so- 
vereignty of  the  United  States,  and  was  published  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1776^a  day  ever  memorable  to  the 
people  of  this  happy  country,  y. 

The  British  government,-'  than  which  no  one  was  ever 
more  disappointed  or  deceived,  soon  perceived,  that  the 
contest  was  to  be  of  a  serious  and  eventful  nature.  The 
scene  of  action  was  distant ;  the  necessary  preparations 
expensive  ;  every  inch  of  ground  was  to  be  disputed ;  the 
contest  was  to  be  sharp  and  bloody,  .and  the  issue  doubtful. 
Impelled  by  interest,  indignity  and  pride  of  character. 
Great  Britain  found  it  necessary  to  cidlibrth  her  utmost 
resources.  She  therefore  sent  fleets  and  armies,  and  com- 
menced a  threefold  attack,  f  She  assailed  our  country  at 
each  extreme,  and  in  the  centre  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
she  armed  and  impelled  numerous  nations  of  savages  to 
fall  upon  us  in  the.  rear.^  With  one  army,  she  descended 
upon  our  northern  states  from  Canada;  with  another,  she 
ravaged  the  southern  states ;  with  a  third  she  struck  at  our 
centre  from  New- York,  the  Hudson,  and  Delaware,  while 
our  extensive  sea  boast  was-  perpetually  harassed  by  her 
victorious  fleets ;  and  our  western  frontier,  0*0111  Canada  to 
Georgia,  was  exposed  to  tho-inroads  of  myriads  of  fierce  and 
hostile  savages. 

Divine  Providence  determined  we  should  surmount  all 
the  ^dangers  and  difficulties  of  so  formidable  a  war,  •  and 
establish  our  independence.  A  man  was  raised  up,  to  com- 
mand our  armies,  who  was  able  lo  make  the  "best  af  our 
slender  resources,  and  to  supply  their  defect  by  his  own 
immense  and  astonishing  genius.  -  George  Washington,  if 
any  mortal  man  ever  merited  the  appellation  of  Father  of  his 
country,  surely  merits  that  name.  /He,  by  the  united  voice 
of  his  country,  Jed  her  armies.  He  trained  them  to  the 
art  of  war.  He  fixed  their  wavering  resolution ;  confirm- 
ed their  dubious  virtue;  inspired  them  with  invincible 
courage;  taught  them  to  be  cool,  intrepid,  and  firm  in 
every  dangor---to  exercise  the  utmost  fort**^*?.  in  adversitv^ 
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end  to  be  tomperate,  magoanimoiis^  mOd,  and  merdfulin  die 
moment  of  yictoij.  / 

•  Washington  ^dli  not  mxBer  in  comparison  with  any  com- 
mander, ancient  or  modem.  If  compared  with  Cyrus,  the 
armies  of  the  latter  were  numerous,  am)  his  enemies  weak. 
It  was  not  BO  with  Washington.  If  compared  with  Alex 
ander,  the  army  of  the  latter  had  been  trained  by  PhiMp, 
otae  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity ;  and  the  Persians 
were  utterly  drowned  in  luxury*  If  compared  with  Han* 
nibal,  the  latter  had,  perhaps,  the  bravest,  most  experi« 
enced,  most  impetuous  and  warlike  troops  upon  earth. 
How  far  was  tluit  ftom  being  the  case  with  Washington. 
If  compared  with  Julius  Cesar,  the  latter  had  the  ablest, 
best  appointed,  and  most  efibctive  army,  which  the  re- 
sources of  Rome  erer  sent  into  the  field.  If  compared  with 
any  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modem  times,  as  Gustavus 
Adolf^us,  Eugene,' Marlborough,  Conde,  TiUy,  Turenne, 
or  even  Bonaparte,  their  resources  will  be  found  to  have 
been,  generally,  incomparably  superior  to  his,  and  the  diffi- 
culties they  encountered,  as  much  inferior.  Their  armies 
were  numerous ;  trained  in  the  storms  of  war ;  hardened 
by  marches,  sieges  and  battles ;  made  cra^*  by  ambuscades, 
vnles  and  stratagems^  and  enabled,  by  long  experience, 
to  face  every  form  of  danger  without  fear.  Thcur  .armies 
in  general,  were  amply  fed,  clothed  and  paid,  and  were 
completely  officered  by  men  thoroughly  eckicated  in  milit^ 
tactics. 

'  However  fruitful  the  American  lands,  and  how  munerou^ 
soever  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  might  be, 
they  were  of  a  nature,  which  required  the  exertions  of  aU 
the  people,  to  realize  and  call  them  forth ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  indispensable  labors  of  the  country,  there  was 
certainly  an  extreme  paucity  of  hands  to  carry  them  on; 
few,  dierefore,  could  be  well  spared  to  bear  arms.  Our 
armies,  which  were  small,  were  at  first  cOmpbsed  of  men 
drawn  from  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  land.  They  were 
utterly  unacquainted  with  war;  yet  by  hard  labor,  diey 
had  been  rendered  rebust,  vigorous,  active  and  capable  of 
fatigue.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  and  of  admiration, 
that  men,  habituated  to  freedom  bordering  on  licentious* 
ness,  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  jealous  of  their  honor 
even  to  a  punctilio,  should  so  readily  submit  to  military 
subordination  and  martial  law.  They  did,  however,  yield 
to  steady  discipline ;  and»  in  a  abort  time,  were  formed  into 
•  r^iulararmy. 
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But  in  a  scene  of  action  so  ioimensei  in  a  conflict  so  ra- 
ried,  so  long  and  severe,  the  United  States  weret  involved  in 
difficulties  extreme  and  dreadful./^  If  we  looked  northward, 
we  beheld  an  army  ready  to  rush  Uke  a  torrent  upon  us,  and 
sweep  our  country  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  At  thd 
southward,  our  most  fertile  lands  were  desolated  by  another 
still  more  formidable.  Swarms  of  angry  savages  continu* 
ally  hovered  upon  our  frontiers,  where  many  of  i|ur  unhappy 
citizens  were  destined  to  perish  with  the  tomahawk  in  a 
midnight  surprise ;  and  about  our  sea  coasts  and  harbors^ 
the  triumphant  flag  of  our  enemies  was  perpetually  display* 
ed.  Agriculture  failed  for  want  of  hands  ;  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  ensued ;  tiiere  was  a  cessation  of  commerce,  and 
but  little  money ;  our  army  poorly  paid,  and  miserably  clad, 
was  threatened  by  famine,  or  with  the  dire  alternative  of 
plundering  the  country,  they  i^ere  raised  to  defend-— a  coun* 
try,  already  made  naked  by  exactions  disproportioned  to  its 
resources.  0  . 

At  this  eyentful  period,  tbe  column  of  our  independence, 
so  lately  reared,  seemed  to  totter ;  but  it  was  sustained  by 
a  few  hands,  which  Omnipotenci^  had  rendered  strong  for 
that  purpose.  A  few  hands  indeed!  for  how  unstable  is 
popular  opinion  I  how  varying,  how  uncertain,  how  incon- 
sistent, how  fickle,  how  unsubstantial  is  a  public  passion ! 
No  people  on  earth,  (for  it  shall  be  spoken,)  no  people  on 
earth  were  ever  more  $rm,  more  enlightened,  more  con- 
sistent, thaii  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  body. 
But,  alas !  what  could  they  do  ?  What  could  they  tlmik  ? 
The  people  at  large  always  judge  ^cutely  of  present 
danger^.  They  feel  the  shock  of  cdamities  and  the  stings 
of  misfortune.  When  their  fathers,  their  sons,  and  their 
brothers  fall  in  battle,  the  sources  of  their  grief  are  as  wide, 
and  their  tears  flow  as  freely,  as  those  of  the  statesman  and 
hero.  It  was  so  with  our  people. '  Their  souls  were  made 
up  of  courage  and  fortitude;  but  their  information  was 
limited ;  their  vieiVs  of  the  ground,  imperfect ;.  the  first 
paroxysms  of  enthusiastic  zeal  were  past ;  and  the  flame 
of  general  patriotism  was  a  little  checked  by  clulling  disas- 
ters. 

It  was  a  time  of  affliction,  of  grief,  of  terror  and  alarm. 
Fear  triumphed  over  hope,  while  the  balance  trembled  in 
suspense,  tbe  turn  of  which  was  to  fix  the  fate  of  our  coun- 
try. In  an  hour  so  dark  and  trying,  while  huge  calamities 
hung  over  U8»  we  were  in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the 
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artful  wOe9  4ii  an  exasperated  foe.  The  British  gOTern- 
ment  issued  a  proclamation  of  grace,  a  general  amnestj, 
from  which  none  were  excluded,  but  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams,  who  were  justly  regarded  as  among  the 
primary  moving  powers  of  ti^  revolution.  Every  man  in 
our  county  looked  round  fer  encouragement,  support  and 
advice.  The  eyes  of  the  people  were  turned  on  those 
men  most  i^markable  for  sagacity,  wisdom  and  integrity ; 
and  all  eyes  were  directed,  with  extreme  solicitude,  to  the 
general  Congress.  That  honorable  body,  at  that  day^  was 
eomposed  of  men,  who  could  not  be  awed  into  submission 
by  the  voice  of  majesty,  nor  the  portentous  menaces  of 
sovereign  power.  They  dared  to  brave  the  gathering 
tempest ;  and»  at  any  hazard,  were  willing  to  rise  or  fall 
with  the  revolution.  They  could  not  be  ensnared  by  falla- 
cious hopes,  nor  beguiled  by  unmeaning  professions  and 
promises,  however  specious  and  dazzling.  They  listened 
to  the  British  proclamation,  a8^  to  the  voice  of  a  syren ;  and 
they  could  not  think  of  purchasing  peace,  with  the  blood  of 
their  noblest  patriots. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  embarrassments,  the  dan- 
gers and  perils,  which  attended  that  Congress,  which  first 
embarked  our  pohtical  vessel  on  an  ocean  so  stormy.  They 
were  obliged  to  brave  the  most  tiireatening  aspects  of  for- 
tune— ^to  stand  foremost  in  a  doubtful  contests  They  were 
too  well  read  in  the  history  of  nations  not  to  know,  to  what 
inevitable  ruin  they  were  exposed,  should  the  revolution  faU. 
From  the  same  sources,  they  knew  but  too  well,  the  fickle- 
ness and  caprice  of  the  public  mind.  They  saw  and  felt  the 
miseries  of  their  country  aheady  come,  and  dreaded  others, 
still  impending. 

While  the  people,  with  palpitating  fears,  looked  up  to 
Iheir  leaders ;  while  they,  from  New-Hampshire  to  Geor- 
gia, in  serious  and  pain/ul  anxiety,  placed  their  hopes  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  illustrious  band  of  patriots,  assembled  in 
Congress ;  that  body  looked  to  one  man,  as  to  a  common 
father.  Their  eyes  were  all  fixed  on  Washington.  The 
British  l^ons,  who  at  first  affected  to  despise,  were  soon 
taught  to  dread,  that  illustrious  leader;  and  the  people, 
M^ych  he  was  called  to  defend,  soon  perceived,  that  their 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  They  saw,  that  he  bore 
not  the  sword  in  vain. 

There  were  several  events,  which  proved  favorable  to 
the  revolution.     At  first,  many  men  of  enlightened  mind9 
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ware  ia  doubt  iriiether  the  prop^  time  to  aepante  from 
Great  Britem  was  come.  Others  still  felt  the  force  of  ha> 
bitual  respect  for  a  nation,  justly  styled  our  moiher-comiry. 
Some  iudeed,  were  from  educatioD,  from  theory  and  specu- 
lation, strongly  attached  to  the  ftncieat  govenunent  of  the 
eountiy,  and  dreaded  the  viol^it  parozysios  of  rage,  of  zeal, 
and  of  party  views,  to  which  we  miut  be  exposed  in  dis- 
eolvii^  connection  with  Britain,  reverting  into  a  state  of  na- 
tive anarchy,  bnd  then'be  rising  to  order  i 
untricd^Qrm  of  government,  to  be  made, 
and  set  in  motion,  by  ourselves. 

Many,  and  with  great  juBtnesa,  dreaded  a 
revolutions,  and  alter  all,  a  disgraceful  retv 
froin  whence  we  jstarted.  Tbey  ezpectei 
humbled,  scourged,  desolated  bnd  ruined  i 
return  to  our  allegiance  with  shame,  disgn 
contempt,  and  submit  voluntarily,  to  na 
rivetted,  and  our  destiny  fized  in  servitude.  (For  an  uobuq- 
cessfiil  attempt  'at  libuty,  may  always  be  regarded,  as  a 
deadly  plunge  int»  hopeless  slavery,  i 

Several  persons  of  these  descriptioas,  were  scattered 
through  the  continent.  But,  fortunately  for  us,  their  num- 
bers Boongreatly  diminished.  When  they  saw  the  revolu- 
tion had  actually  taken  form,  and  was  Ulcely,  at  least,  to  be 
strenuously  contested — when  diey  saw  the  thirteen  states, 
sis  a  body,'  combined,  and  scJemiuy  pledged  to  def^d  the 
cause,  they  generally  yielded  the  point,  end  evendetenniaed 
to  rise  or  fall  witii  their  brethren. 

In  enumerating  the  causes,  which  operated  in  our  favor, 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  unskilful  measures  employed 
by  the  British  government,  to  bring  us  back  to  our  duty 
from  a  state  of  revolt.  A  medium  between  two  extremes 
is  often  the  proper  conrse  to  pursue ;  but  to  them,  it  was 
certainly  most  improper,  as  it  proved  most  unsuccessfuL 
They- should  have  been  either  far' more  energetic,  more 
decisive,  and  more  severe,'  or  far  more  lenient,  mild  and 
gentle.  In  either  of  thoad  extremes,  Iherq  was  a  posst- 
bility  of  their  succeeding.  L  They,  in  the  fust  instance, 
were  certainly  the  aggressors.^  (TTbeir  ablest  politicians 
and  firmest  patriots  confessed  ilj  and  Sirged  it  as  a  reason, 
why  they  should  seek  to  restofe  union  and  tranquillity  by 
conceasion,  indulgence  and  lenity.'  Bui  that  was  too  mor- 
tifying to  their  pride  and  ambition.  They  disdained  die  idea 
of  the  slightest  concessicm,  and  deteimiited'  to  do  all  ^ 
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austeiitj,  meDace  and  compulsion.  Thej  should  have  or« 
ganlzed  a  course  of*  measures,  suitable  to  the  complexion  of 
a  policy  so  self-sufficient,  and  of  an  attitude  so  haughty  and 
commanding. 

/^But  they  vainly  imagined,  that  a  regular  army  of  three  or 
four  thousand  men  would  directly  awe  us  into  submission.^ 
They  tried  it,  and  found  out  their  mistake,  when,  by  a 
strong  concurrence  of  events,  it  was  too  late.  The  imn- 
ness,  union  and  braveiy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
saved  them  from  falling  an  immediate  prey  to  their  enemies ; 
but  it  is  doubtful,  to  what  extent  their  calamities  would  have 
risen,  but  for  the  operation  of  two  powerful  causes,  which 
cannot  be  passed  unnoticed. 

'  The  aid  of  France  was  timely,  and  was  necessa/y. }  We 
shall  not  meddle  with  the  question  of  equity*.  Wc  shall  not 
say,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  being,  but  of  HIM  who 
views  actions  in  all  their  relations,  and  traces  all  cfiects  to 
their  causes,  to  say,  how  far  their  interference  was  conform- 
able to  the  eternal  rules  of  justice.  As-  things  have  turned, 
our  revolution  cannot  be  considered,  but  as  a  source  pf  mis- 
fortune to  them.*  The  enmity,  jealousy,  and  rivalshtp  sub- 
sisting between  France  and  England,  are  things  well  known 
to  most  persons  who  have  eyes  and  ears.  (Their  mutual 
animosities  have  embroiled  Europe  for  the  last  five  hundred 
yearsj  v 

Th^  rapid  growth  and  vast  resources  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, rendered  their  separation  from  England,  of  all  possible 
objects,  the  most  ardently  to  be  wished,  and  the  most 
strenuously  to  be  sought  for  hy  France.  Li  espousing  our 
cause  they  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  Great  Britain.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  strange,  tiiatthey  should  entertain,  so  strong 
a  sense  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  when  our  success  was 
likely  to  diminish  the  resources  of  their  most  formidable 
rival,  and  pluck  one  of  the  brightest  gems  from  the  British 
crown.  With  the  most  cordial  fellow-feeting,  therefore, 
they  espoused  our  contest  and  made  it  their  own%  Nor 
should    the    pen    of  the   historian   be   so  ungrateful  as 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  American  reyolution  did 
produce  or  accelerate  that  of  France.  It  is  still  more  evident,  that 
the  French  revolution  was  fraught  with  mischief  and  productiye  of 
woes  unnumbered  to  those  who  were  actors  and  sufferers  in  the 
amazing  tragedy.  But  whether  it  will  ultimately  prove  an  evil  to 
the  French,  can  be  known  only  by  «  HIM,  who  views  actions  in  all 
tbeir  relations***  and  consequences. — Ed, 


not  to  **  speak  well  of  the  bridge  tiiat  canri^  as  safe 
oyer." 

(a  war  between  ("raiice  and  England  divided  the  attention 
ancT  redources  of  the  latter,  and  rendered  the  reduction  of 
the  coiomes  the  least  article  in  their  gnmd  (Maputo ;  which 
extended  itself  into  both  hemispheres,  and  ultimately 
awakened  all  the  energies  of  the  conflicting  powersij^By 
this,  we  were  certainly  benefitted,  and  probably  saved  from 
subjugation  A  ^ 

3ut  all  the  aid  we  received,  6r  could  have  received  from 
France,  woul^  have  been  unavailing,  had  not  Providence 
raised  up  a  man,  to  heacl  our  armiea,  every  way  fitted  for 
that  important  trust.  When  we  gay  every  waif  fitted^  we 
mean  much  more,  than  is  commonly  intended  by  that  ex- 
pression. He  seemed  to  be  in  ^  respects*,  exactly  sueh  a 
a  personage,  as  was  indispensable  to  our  cause. 

It  Is  remarkable,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war,  two  entire 
British  armies  were  captured,  ^"^he  capture  of  Burgoyne 
revived  the  spirits,  and  animated  the  hopes,  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  seemed  to  put  a  new  facb  upon  affairs  ;^and  that 
of  Coiliwallis  terminated  the  war.^  The  reducti6n  of  the 
states  from  the  time  of  that  event,  was  considered  us 
impracticable.' 

If  the  union  of  the  states,  in  the  revolutionary  war  may 
be  considered  as  ah  evidence  of  their  wisdom,  foresight  and 
patriotism,  their  imion  in  a  mutter  of  equal  magnitude,-  since 
that  time,  is  n6  less  remarkable.  IJVhen  the  first  articles  of 
confederation,  established  as  the    basis  of'  our  political 
fabric,  were  found  inadequate  to  that  grand  purpose,  the 
states,  a  second  time,  cordially -uhited  in  fe  plan  of  go- 
I  vemment,  recommended  to  them  by  a'  general  convention. } 
/  This  second  union,    especially,    disappointed    the    hopes 
'^  of  the  enemies  of  our  Country,  fond  falsified  their  nume- 
rous and  Vehement  predictions,  that-  we^  should  disagree, 
dispute,  quarrelj  and  dash  in  pieces  on  that  dangerous 
rock.  ]  ^ 

The  codrse  of  events,  since  the  adoption* of  the  federal 
^ovemmect,  is  well  known.  Regarding  our  entire  history 
— our  progress  in  our  colonial  relation  to  Britain ;  our 
emancipation  from  foreign  domination ;  our  union  in  twb 
grand  movements,  so  improbable,  and  yei  so  necessary ;.  in 
short,  regarding  our  past  and  present  ^  state  and  our  future 
prospects,  we  must- be  pronounced  a  fortunate  and  happy 
people. 
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In  pinbg  a  luceiact  view  of  die  jHrese^t  stato  of  die  new 
worid,  we  shall  consider  it  under  four  divisions,  yiz.  Britisb 
and  Spaidab  Anmricay  die  United  States  and  die  savage 
nadons. 

1.  What  was  designed  to  he  noticed  of  Sp^Aish  Ameiica 
has  be^  nearly  anticipated.  The  immense  provinces  they 
possess  in  the  new  world,  lie  generally  in  the  wilderness- 
state.  Their  application  to  agriculture  in  those  extensive 
countries,  has  been  trifling,  and  the  people  who  claim  the 
civilized  rank  are  m^re  Spaniards,  and  that  of  the.  lowest 
grade.  Their  population  is  inconsideralj^le,  n^ien  compared 
wiUi  the  lands  they  claim.  They  make  no  figure  in  war ; 
they  are  nothing  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  they  can  scarcely 
boiLst  of  one  illustrious  character  f  and  there  seems  not  to 
exist  one  single  fact,  trait,  or  circumstance,  to  veil  the 
sterility  of  their  mental  soil — the  total  want  of  intellectual 
culture,  or  to  enlighten  and  adorn  die  pages  of  their  histcny. 
On  the  whole,  it  shall  suffice  to  close  our  observations  cm 
Spanish  America,  by  noting  to  the  reader,  that  the  splendid 
and  eloquent  pen  of  Dr.  Robertson  has  given  an  ideal 
importance  to  the  history  of  that  country,  which  makes  it 
abundandy  worth,  readings  trudi  and  facts  b^ng  entirely 
out  of  the  quesdon.  To  his  history,  therefore,  the  reader 
is  referred. 

2.  The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America, 
commonly  called  British  America,  are  comprised  in  a 
section  of  that  continent  nordi  of  the  United  States,  and 
commence  about  the  44th  degree  of  north  latitude.  They 
are  bounded,  east,  by  the  Atlfu^  ocean — south,  partly  by 
the  United  States,  and  diey  seem  to  run  west  and  north  in- 
definitely, or  till  met^  by  circumjacent  seas.  Neither  the 
Canadas,  Nova-Scotia,  nor  New-Brunswkk,  can  very  soon 
become  objects  of.  very  great  importance*  Regions  so 
remote,  so  cM  and  inhospitable,  can  never  awaken  the 
spirit  of  emigration,  nor  will  the  natural  progress  of  popula- 
tion be  very  rapid.  Perhaps,  should  die  world  remain  in  its 
present  form  for  twenty  or  thirty  centuries,  those  provinces 
may  become  populous,  in  some  measure,  by  means  of  a 
diange  of  cUmate.  It  is  i^  remarkable  fhct,  that  the  climate 
in  the  New-Englaud  States,  has  been  observed  to  change 
materially  within  the  last  50,  ni^  30  years.  As  the  forests 
are  cleared  away,  and  the  face  of  the  ground  laid  open, 
should  the  climate  continue  to  change,  the  two  continents 
may  at  length  become  upon  a  par  as  to  temperature. 
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The  revenue,  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  her  colo- 
nies, is  of  some  value  i  but  the  state  of  those  colonies^  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  barbarous,  wild  and  uninviting,  in  the 
extreme. \  Great  countries,  a  dun  population  sprinkled  over 
their  ma/gin,  boundless  forests,  long  and  dreary  winters,  a 
frightful  solitude,  howling  savages,  and  the  remote. seclu- 
sion from  the  world  of  civility  and  order,  are  objects  wliich 
appal  all  hut  the  robust  and  hardy  children  of  misfortune. 
Some,  indeed,  will  go  thither  to  make,  and  some  to  repair, 
their  ruined  fortunes;  some  to  repair,  and  some  to  form, 
their  characters. 

What  comer  of  the  earth  is  so  remote — what  region  so 
forbidding,  that  the  sons  of  Mammon  will  not  visit  it,  in 
quest  of  gain?  What  ocean,  strait  or  river,  will  they  not 
explore,  "or  what  form  of  danger  will  they,  not  encounter, 
\iiiat  death  will  they  not  despise,  when  the  hope  of  gain  is 
thrown  into  the  adverse  scale?  (They  will  dive  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  they  will  traverse  the  wildest,  the 
most  dangerous  deserts ;  they  will  encounter,  the  eternal 
frosts  of  either  pole,  and  laugh  at  the  storms  of  the  wintry 
seas,  or  the  burning  showers  of  equatorial  sand,  when  allur- 
ed by  wealth. )  ' 

From  the  nature  of  the  provinces  in  British  America,  the 
increase  of  their  population  must  be  very  slow.  They 
must  long  remain  feeble ;  and  of  course,  so  long  they  must 
be  subject  to,  and  dependent  on,  their  mother  countiy ;  ,nor 
is  it  likely,  they  will  ever  form  an  independent  govei^n- 
ment.  Should  they  revolt  from  Britain,  they  would 
natuihally  fall  to  their  far  more  powerful  and  prosperous 
neighbours,  the  United  States  ;  an  event,  however,  as  un- 
desirable to  us,  as  it  would  be  to  Great  Britain.  liet  us,  in 
all  conscience,  be  satisfied  wiih  the  territories  we  have,  at 
least  for  the  ensuing  five  hundred  yearijl  When  we  shall 
have  fully  experienced  thte  arduous  difficulties  of  supporting 
a  frame  of  government  over  a  territory  twelve  hundred 
miles  square,  we  shall  neither  wish  to  purchase,  to  c<^ia 
quer,  nor  to  receive,  even  by  free  donation,  an  additional 
territory.* 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  many  of  the  loyal- 
ists, in  the  true  spirit  of  national  gratitude,  were  rewarded 
for  their  fidelity  to  Britain,  with  possessions  in  Novar Scotia. 
'■         '  <  I     I  — — —  -  — ~ 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  hope,  that  the  author's  Tkiirs  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  will  be  found  incorrect— ^d. 
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Albet  a  ihoft  rendeoce  in  that  dreaij  countij,  tfaej  focmd 
theiDMiyes  exiled  from  a  happier  world*  They  grew  discon- 
tented; and  numbers  of  them  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  were  glad  to  take  up  their  abode  among  a  people,  upon 
whom  they  had,  sometime  before,  turned  their  backs  with 
utter  contempt  and  disgust  Whoeyer  is  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  human  aSdrs,  knows,  that  it  is  as  dangerous 
to  oppose  a  prosperous  rerolution,  as  it  is  to  join  one,  which 
iails. 

8.  We  come  now  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
the  United  States.       ' 

NAME. 

The  new  world  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  it  relates  to  a  name.  ( In  the  first  j^ace,  it  should 
haTO  been  called  Columbia;  a  name,  which  yields  to  none 
in  point  of  di^ty,  harmony,  and  convenience. )  The  word 
Cohmbiaj  in  its  very  sound,  is  grave  and  proper  for  history ; 
it  is  dignified  and  adapted  to  oratory ;  fuU,  smooth  and  har- 
monious, and  is  equally  good  in  poetry.  In  its  very  ortho- 
graphy it  b  neat,  convenient  and  agreeable,  neither  too  short  . 
nor  too*  long. 

That  the  new  continent  should  be  called  JhnericOf  after 
Americus  Yesputius,  was  the  greatest  act  of  folly,  caprice, 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  kimi,  that  ever  manlund  were 
guilty  of.  To  deprive  Columbus  of  that  honor,  ^duch  ho 
so  justly  merited ;  to  bestow  it  upon  one,  who  had  no  title 
to  it ;  to  violate,  at  once,  justice,  propriety  aqd  harpaony ; 
to  reject  a  name,  which  that  of  no  nation,  in  point  of  siound, 
ever  excelled,  and  substitute  in  its  place,  one  which  sounds 
but  meanly  in  prose,  and  is  intolerable  in  poetiy,  is  an  act 
of  caprice  and  foUy,  \diich'  can  scarcely  be  thojight  of 
with.any  degree  (^patience.  It  will  forever  be  regretted 
by  every  reflecting  mind.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Columbia 
will  always  reign  in  poetry,  and  in  the  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime of  prose.  It  will  probably  gain  ground  upon  its 
spurious,  upstart  rival,  and  it  may,  in  a  good  measure,  sup- 
plant it 

Since  the  continent  has  acquired  anodier  name,Ut  would 
have  been  highly  proper  to  have  called  the  United  States 
Columbia,  j  Though  but  a  part  of  the  continent,  yet  it  is  a 
part  respectable  for  size,  and  probably  will,  for  ages, 
remain  the  most  important  part  of  tbe  new  world* 
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Two  &7orable  moments  have  past,  in  eithorof 
and  especially  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  that  a  name  roigfal 
have  been  given  to  the  United  States.  Accompanying  tke 
declaration  of  independence,  or  the  promulgation  of  tlie  fe- 
deral constitution,  an  appropriate  name  would  probably  hare 
taken  with  the  people,  and  have  gone  down,  firm  y  &ced  to 
posterity^  When  another  time  equally  favorable  will  arrive, 
is  uncertam.  There  are  serious  and  urgent  reasons,  why  the 
United  States  should  have  a  name.  Whether,  that  name 
shall  be  proposed  by  Congress,  by  the  universities,  by  the 
legislatures  of  several  states,  or  by  individuals,  is  of  little 
consequence,  provided  the  name  is  a  good  one,  and  meets 
with  acceptance.  The  power  of  determining  upon  a  name 
might  be  vested  in  the  heads  of  the  several  universities ;  or 
it  might  be  done  by  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the 
several  states  by  their  legislatures,  or  by  the  nomination  of 
individuab.* 

AGRICULTURE. 

(Agriculture  forms  the  most  important  interest  of  the  Uni- 
•teS  States.^  The  people  may  with  propriety  be  called  an 
agricultural  people.  Their  natural  advantages,  for  that  ob- 
ject, certainly  equal  those  of  any  nation  on  earth.  Their 
territories  include  the  best  climates  in  the  temperate  zone ; 
and,  since  th^  addition  of  Louisiana,  they  extend,  perhaps, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  if  we  consider 
the  lakes,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  as  our  boundaries, 
there  is  a  vast  country  of  arable  land,  including  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  excellence,  with  few  wastes  or  barrens.  We 
seem  to  fall  behind  no  .quarter  of  the  globe,  but  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  jewels.  Our  lands  equal  those  of  Egypt, 
Assyria)  India,  or  China,  f 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seen!  well  fitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  these,  advantages.  They  are  generally 
strong,  robust,  active  and  ambitious,  cmd  are  actuated  by  a 
greater  desire  to  acquire  a  neat,  competent,  independent 
style  of  living,  than  any  other  nation  ever  known.  They 
shrink  fi-om  no  labors.     Hardships,  enterprises,  fatigues 

*  What  reafonable  objection  coidd  there  be  to  calling  thii  country 
FREDONIA  ?  a  name  proposed  b^  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in 
the  United  States,  who  m  Europe,  is  considered  as  the  himinaTy  of 
this  country. 

t  It  is  probable  the  fertility  of  oiur  soil  is  here  overrated.— JBtf. 
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and  even  dangers,  are  oncountered  with  pleasure,  in  view  of 
that  honorable  independence,  which  is  fairly  within  their 
reach.  They  grasp  ader  it  with  eagerness ;  pursue  it  with 
diligence ;  and  they  seldom  fail  of  being  successful. 

The  domestic  history  of  a  young  farmer,  in  this  country, 
cannot  be  read,  but  with  a  kind  of  romantic  pleasure ;  such 
as  poetic  fancy  feels  in  reading  the  fictions  of  the  golden 
age.  He  early  unites  his  fortune  and  destiny  with  those  of 
some  female,  whose  virtue,  Idndness,  prudence  and  indus- 
try, seldom  fail  to  dignify  the  raptures  of  passion  into  the 
calm  sunshine  of  lasting  benevolence  and  esteem.  They 
have  no  property.  The  new  countries  invite  them,  and 
they  go  thither,  animated  with  the  most  laudable  ^d  san- 
guine expectations.  By  a  few  years'  labor,  which  they 
pass  through  with  resolution,  cheerfulness  and  hope,  they 
acquire  a  competence,  frequently  wealth.  Their  numerous 
ofibpring  are  trained  up  in  habits  of  industry,  economy  and 
virtue.  They  settle  around  their  parents,  form  a  Utile  so- 
ciety of  most  endearing  friendship,  and  living  in  love  and 
peace,  they  are  prosperous  and  happy. 

This  qountry  has  populated  with  unexampled  rapidity.* 
Since  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  western  lino 
of  settlements,  extending  fr6m  Canada  to  Georgia,  has  been 
moving  westward,  along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers, 
which  lead  to  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  bosom  .of  those 
rich  countries,  where  the  produce  of  the  earth  rewards  the 
laborer  a  hundred  fold. 

While  every  art  and  science  are  cultivated,  that  of  >agricul- 
ture  is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  different  modes  of  sul>- 
duing  and  cultivating  the  earth  have,  latterly  especially,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  men  of  opulence  and  leisure.  Agri- 
cultural societies  have  been  formed;  valuable  essays  and 
publications  have  been  diffused  over  our  country ;  and  the 
most  important  improvements  have  been  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, and  practised  with  success..  Too  much  praise  can 
scarcely  be  hestowed  on  those  enterprising  men,  who  have 
published  and  difilised  several  important  dictionaries  of  arts 
and  sciences,  particularly  the  Encyclopedia.  From  them,  the 
most  useful  information  has  been  and  may  still  be  drawn. 

In  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  many  improvements 
are  still  to  be  made.     We  cannot  but  observe,  with  regret 


*  The  increase  of  the  braelites  in  Egypt  ww  considerably  mpfs 
rapid.— Jg;<2. 


•ad  eencem,  ihst  many  fermers  entirely  oyeiiook  the  grand 
object,  mere  tibmr  true  interest  centers.  They  blindly  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  -and  ancestors,  without  de- 
nying any  benefit  from  reflection,  inquiry,  advice,  or  experi- 
ment (;  They  never  oa^  dream,  that  husbandry,  of  all  arts, 
is  the  most  improvable^ 

in  our  country,  tiiere  is  a  scarcity  of  hands  to  labo;*. 
,  Whatever  improvement,  therefore,  diminishes  the  quantity, 
or  increases  the  effects,  of  hard  labor,  must  be  valuable,  fit 
is  a  prevailing  fiuiU,  that  our  farmers,  in  but  few  instances, 
consult  the  nature  and  character  of  their  farms,  and  regulate 
their  tillage  accor4ingly«  I  They  do  not  consider,  whether 
they  are  more  proper  for  grazing  or  f<^  ^'ain.  They  are  de- 
termined entirdy  by  accident  or  tradition,  in  the  choice  of 
the  grasses  or  the  grain  they  will  raise.  They  pay  Uttle  at- 
tention to  the  selection  of  seed ;  an  article  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  every^  species  of  crop.  They  are  equally  negligent 
of  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  horses  and  especially  of  Sieir 
sheep.*  Many  things  of  tins  nature,  in  the  farmer's  art, 
may  be  attended  to  with  little  expense*  Attention  only  seems 
to  be  requisite,  smd  of  that  kind,  which  might  serve  as  mat^ 
t^of  amusement' 

(The  greatest  general  fault,  observable  in  &e  agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  is,  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
fewness  of  laborers,  an  imperfect,  slight  and  feeble  tillage 
of  too  much  land.'^  It  might,;  in  a  measure,  be  remedied.  If 
a  much  greater  attlntion  were  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  va- 
rious species  of  grass,  and  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  far  less 
labor  would  be  requisite  in  tillage ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  farmer's  revenue  would  be  increased;  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  his  plough  lands  being  put  into  a  much  higher 
state  of  cultivaticm,  would  yield  him  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  graku  TVhere  he  now  obtains  two  hundred  bushels  of 
grain  from  twenty  acres,  iie  might  then  obtain  the  same 
quantity  from  five  acres. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  this  country  is  endangered 
GcQtn  another  quarter.  An  immense  influx  of  foreign  Itix- 
nries,  and  a  taste  for  high  living,  seriously  threaten  the  in- 
dustiy  and  habits  of  labor,  prevalent  among  the  middle 
classes  of  people.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  purchase 
these  luxuries,  frffmers  must  be  industrious.     It  is  a  far 
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ftw,  if  any,  of  our  farmers.— JSci. 
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mora  practkd  tniAy  Ihmt  to  use  tem  does  b/  no  meaiui 
cotisiat  with  eeooomji  and  k  absolatefy  inoompatible  witib 
industry. 

The  mU^  and  noilheni  states,  especiaDj  the  latter^  are 
cultivated  by  the  reiT  peof^e,  who  own  the  lands.  £ach 
farmer  does  his  own  labor*  He  not  only  superiiitends,  but 
leads  in  his  fields,  and  does  mudi  of  the  woik  with  his  own 
hands.  During  the  intervals  of  labor,  he  reads  the  news**, 
papers,  talks  politics,  and  becomes,  at  least  in  his  own 
estimation,  a  profound  statesman.  It  must,  indeed,  be  con- 
fessed, that  no  other  class  of  laborers  on  earth  are  so  weU 
informed,  as  the  New-England  farmers.  Hiey  are  gene- 
rally well  versed  in  the  circulating  politics  of  the  day ;  most 
of  them  having  newspapers  enough  in  their  houses  to  paper 
all  their  rooms. 

COMMERCE.      r 

^  The  comnlerce  of  the  United  States  is  both  great  and 
growing.  I  Their  advantages  in  this  respect  are  noi  inferior 
to  thodc^of  agriculture.  A  vast  sea  coast,  indented  with 
almost  innumerable  good  harbors ;  a  multitude  of  navigable 
nVers ;  a  countty  abounding  with  articles  of  hi^  demand 
for  exportation,  with  -every  tbmg  necessary  to  ship-building; 
and  as  bold,  hardy  and  enterprising  a  race  of  men,  as  ever 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea;  -all  bid  feir  for  commerce. 
We  have  alrea^  become  one  of  the  most  commercial  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  it  is  thought,  second  to  none>  but  Great 
Britain. 

Our  advantages  for. commerce  arise  from  the  following 
considerations ; 

1.  An  extensive  sea  coast  From  Mame  to  Greorgia, 
inclusive,  considering  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  distance 
is  more  than  2,000  mHes.  This '  vdiole  coast  is  indented 
with  good  harbors.  Many  of  them  have  already  become 
places  of  considerable  trader  and  many  more  are  susoepti- 
ble  of  the  same  advantages,  and  must  n^Mdly  rise  into  con- 
sideration, through  the  enterptise  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Some  of  our  searports  have  already  become  great,  f  There 
is  probably  no  city  on  the  globe,  which  is  now  advancing 
witii  such  rapid  strides  to\rards  commercial  greatness,  as 
New-Tork.\  .  She  is  fast  rising  into  die  first  rank  of  cities. 
Situated  at  me  mouth  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  river,  down 
whose  gentle  current,  the  wealth  of  an  opulent  country  is 
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Irafled  hy  nearly  two  thcmsand  vess^,  Ae  trades  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  her  ships  are  seen  in  every  ocean. 

2.  The  United  States  are  prodigiously  intersected  and 
almost  insulated  hy  large  rivers*  By  a  few  carrying  places, 
which,  at  no'  very  distant  day,  will  probably  b0  converted 
int )  canals,  our  whole  countiy  may  he  actusdly  divided  into 
seviiral  large  islands.  Those  immense  rivers,  vi^hose  waters 
fall  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  some  of  their  branches, 
exUild  nearly  to  the  great  lakes,  or  almost  interlock  with 
streams  which  fall  into  those  lakes.  One  can  scarcely 
glance  an  eye  over  the  map  of  this  cbuntry,  without  b^g 
surprised  at  tiie  vast  extent  and  facility  of  our  inland  navi- 
gation. 

This  subject  will  attract  more  attention,  and  excite  more 
adqiiration  progressively,  as  the  body  of  population  shall 
move  westward,  and  those  forests,  which  now  shade  oYie  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  shall  be  cleared 
away. 

3.  The  third  remarkable  trait  favorable  to  our  Commerce, 
is  a  vast  profusion  of  materials  for  ship-building.  Masts, 
timber,  plank,  iron,  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  &c.  are  easily  •  ob- 
tsdned  in  all  ports,  if  not  of  the  very  best  kind,  yet  of  a 
quality  flt  for  use.  In  proof  of  this,  our  trading  vessels  are 
yearly  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, indeed,  9iat  we  import  aome  of  these  materials  fVom 
other  coimtries ;  which  only  shows  that  we  have  additional 
resources. 

4.  The  produce  of  our  country  forms  the  real  basis  of  our 
commerce.  To  enumerate  the  articles  we  export,  and 
those  which  we  receive  from  other  nations  in  return,  would 
nil  many  pages.  The  secret  springs  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, open  an  immense  field  of  speculation.  Our  ports  are 
visited  by  the  ships  of  numerous  nations^  who  find  also  their 
own  interest  in  our  trade. 

5.  The  character  and  temper  of  dte  inhabitants  are  well 
adapted  to  commerce.  No  people  are  more  eager  in  pursuit 
of  wealth.  In  this,  theur  favorite  object,  they  are  often  led 
too  far.  it  is  thou^t  by  some,  to  be  the  foible  in  their  na* 
tionaT  character. 

LITERATURE. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foreigner,  into  whose  hands  tliis  book 
may  fall,  will  not  too  ha«titv  judge,  that  the  autiior  is 
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•tteapliiigto  •ulogixe his  nadve  countiy.  We  are  wOliiur 
he  should  set  down  liberally  to  the  account  of  nationsd 
attachment ;  but  it  is  our  prorossed  intention  to  state  simple 
facts. 

/Regarding  the  literature  of  the  United  States,  as  one 
^tire  object,  judging  impartially,  and  decidmg  with 
severuhr,  we  are  compelled  t6  say,  that  it  is  on  a  footing 
not  only  favorable,  but  hi^y  flattering  to  the  present  and 
rising  generation.}  We  £aH  here  repeat' an  observation 
which  £ls  indeed  <men  been  made,  but  which,  if  true,  can- 
not be  made  too  o^n,  nor  dwelt  upon  too  long.  Qt  is,  that 
the  lower  class  of  people  in  this  country  are  better  mfonncd, . 

/than  the  same  class  in  any  other  country  in  the  world^ 
This  observation  applies  witii  peculiar  force  to  the  northefir 
states,  i 

That  can  be  said  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  wiih 
justice  be  said  of  any  other  nation,  viz.  that  all  our  citizens 
are,  by  some  means  or  other,  placed  within  the  reach  of  a 
good  education.  Those  whose  advantages,  are  worst,  can 
scarcely  be  excepted  from  this  reniark,  and,  in  general,  it 
applies  with  certainty  and  strength. 

In  some  of  the  states,  schools  are  made  a  public  expense, 
and  are  supported  by  a  regular  assessment  and  tax.  Every 
man  pays,  not  according  to  the  number  pf  his  children,  but 
according  to  the  value  of  his  estate.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  that  this  is  not  universally  the  case.  It  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  lig^t,  than  as  the  ^mest  pillar  of  na- 
tional liberty,  prosperity  and  happiness.  (The  ignorance  of 
the  common  people  is  the  certain  prelude  to  meir  poverty 
and  slavery.j 

The  surprising  difference  between  the  people  of  those 
states,  who  have  long  felt  the  benign  influence  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  others,  speaks  more  loudly  on  this  subject,  and 
paints  it  in  stronger  colors,  than  are  within  the  reach  of 
tongues  or  pencils.  But  even  in  those  states,  where  educa- 
tion is  not  made  the  object  of  legislative  provision,  industiy 
and  frugality  can  seldom  fail  to  procure  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  competent  education.  Where  those  means  appetir 
to  be  most  wanting,  that  defect  is  obviously  the  result  of 
criminal  negligence  in  the  people ;  and  can  neither  be  as- 
cribed, in  any  degree,  to  their  necessary  penury,  nor  the 
spirit  of  then*  government. 

Tltfoughout  every  part  of  the  United  States,  there  are, 
or  may  be,  and  probably  will  b^  such  schools,  as  will  lay  a 
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broad  and  respectable  foundatioii  for  the  mstruction  of  ^ 
great  body  of  the  pedple.  How  happv  would  it  be,  if  every 
state  would  establish  sdiools  by  law  l{jfk  many  instances,  it 
would  rescue  the  poor  from  ignorance,  and  it  would  ulti- 
mately firee  the  country  itsefif  from  those  consequences, 
which  every  virtuous  republican  ought  most  to  dread  and 
deplore.\ 

/a  material  tlefect  in  our  present  system  of  education,  is 
dOBervable  in  the  neglect,  which  too  many  people  are 
guilty  of^ .  reladve  to  the  qualification  of  the  teachers  of 
their  schools./  Allured  merely  by  cheapness,  they  often 
send  their  chiloren  to  be  taught  by  persons  utterly  unquali- 
fied. They  thus  repose  the  most  important  trust  in  persons 
destitute  of  every  degree  of  merits  -  If  in  any  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  workman,  who  is  master  of  his  busi- 
ness, it  is  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  a  school-master ;  and 
if  moral  qualifications  are  requisite  in  any  profession^  they 
should  hot  be  neglected  in  his,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
immensely  important  task  -of  forming  the  minds  of  our 
children. 

Academical  schools  have  of  late  years,  become  numerous, 
and  their  number  is  still  rapidly  increasing*  They  form  an 
intermediate  grade  between  colleges  and  common  schools. 
From  them,  great  benefit  results:  In  every  neigy>orhood, 
where  they  are  found,  a  number  of  youth  are  either  fitted  for 
college,  or  so  well  educated,  as  to  enter,  with  advantage, 
upon  the  JBech&nical  or  commercial  professions. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  several  respectable  and 
flourishing  colleges,  in  which  young  men  are  carried  throu^ 
the  various  branches  of  a  poUte  and  liberal  education.  The 
most  import^t  of.  these,  at  present,  are  Cambridge,  Yale 
and  Pmcefon.  Cambridge  college  is  the  best  endowed  of 
«ty  in  the  Unite'd  States. 

/The  great  increase  of  books,  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
considered  both  as  the  cause  and  .(he  effect  of  increasing 
taste  and  information."}  Books  have  multiplied,  both  from 
original  production  and  importation,  far  more  rapidly,  than 
people  to  read  them.  Still,  however,  regarding  the  whole 
mass  of  population,  books  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  plenty 
in  this  country.  Although  we  have  many  men  of  learning, 
yet  eminent  erudition  is  rarely  acquired,  for  want  of  access 
to  proper  sources  of  knowledge  in  this  infant  country ;  and 
for  want  of  those  hberal  fortunes,  which,  in  Europe,  are 
sometimes  lavished  to  foster  genius*  I 
34*  ^ 
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The  caoounigeiiient  of  gemuSf  hy  <^id6ot  dmb,  m  a 
tiling  scarce^  lowwii  m  our  coimtr^^  wl^re  to  gH  wkiul  you 
eoj^tmd  hup  ii^kai  wm  kane  gdj  w  a  fuadaaieiital  miudin 
mitk all  clasaes.  Nor  isit  rerj  ateiiffey  tbat  this  maxiin  m 
10  ateadilf  pursuedt  since  it  is  regaraed  as  the  only  clue  to 
wealth,  and  since  to  this,  most  of  the  best  estates  owe  their 
existence. 

It  most  be  confessed,  that  our  coontrj  has  not,  as  yet, 
producedmany  literaiy  works  of  superior  merit.  We  luiye 
few  men  of  leisure,  or.  of  very  eminent  leurning.  But  if 
compared  with  the  nations  of  £urope,  as  to  numbers,  re- 
sources and  duration,  we  shall  not  be  found  deficient.  In- 
deed, the  inference,*  from  such  a  comparison,  will  be  found 
highly  in  our  firvor.  To  suppose  oursdves.  equal  to  the  au- 
ffust  UUrati  of  Europe,  or  nearly  equiL  to  tiiem^  with  our 
mferior  advantages,  would  be  to  set  our  powers  of  genius 
fiu"  above  theirs. 

The  United  States  can,  as  yet,  boastof  no  such  prodigies 
in  literature.  But  we  have  men  whose  attainments  in  the 
various  branches  of  learning  are  decent  and  respectable ; 
and  whose  names  will  be  transmitted  with  honor  to  posterity. 
We  are  doubtless  warranted  in  the  assertion,  tiiatno  country 
or  nation,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  exhibited  more  num«x>us 
specimens  of  literary  merit 

The  numerous  periodical  papers,  of  late  years  established 
in  tiiis  comitry,  have  had  a  share  of  influence  in  promoting 
knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  con^ 
cemmg  the  number  of  magazines,  and  newspapers  now 
daily  published.  Several  of  them  are  of  a  mond  and  relt- 
aious  nature— are  ably  conducted,  and  have  unquestionably 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  efiects. 

It  moBi  be  confessed,  that  newspapers  are  not  always  to 
ibe  regarded,  as  the  purest  channels  of  political  intelligence. 
/  They  are  too  generally  devoted  to  pai^,  and  of  course  to 
^  privato  views.^   And  since  this  article  is  before  us,  we 
cannot  omit  the  occasion  of  observing,  that  several  of  our 
public  papers  have  been  conducted,  not  by  party  men,  but* 
by  foreigners,  who,  could  it  be  presumed  ^t  tiiev  under- 
stand th^  nature  of  our  government  and  civil  pofk^y,  are 
utterly  incapable  of  feelii^  any  regard  for  either.     They 
are  in  quest  of  wealth  and  fiune,  and  are  deddedly  of  that 
description  of  fortune-hunters,  who  feel  no  delicacy  in  the 
ehoice  of  expedients  to  accomplish  their  purposes.     That 
they  pursue  the  course  they  do,  is  no  matter  of  suiprise, 
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Since  ihey  ad  from  temper,  habit  and  neceafiky.  But  it  ia 
hifitter  of  aeiio«a  regret^  that  the  pec^e  of  a^  countiy 
should  give  them  cottDtenaiK»-4>e  led  hy  them,  and  look  up 
to  them  as  their  poUtical  guides.* 

We  repeat  tne  observation,  that  those  foreigners,  generally 
speaking,  who  have  carried  oh  seyeral  public  papers,  and 
have  made  much  editorial  noise  in  our  countiy,  are,  by  no 
means,  te^  be  considered  as^  party  men.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  the  tools  of  party;  but  they  are  of  any  side,  which 
suits  their^  imperious  necessities.  They  are  any  thing — they 
are  every  tiung — iAkey  are  nothikg. 

We  hope,  we  diall  not  be  thought  impertinent,  when  we 
ask,  What  would  be  the  fat^  of  an  American  printer  who 
should  go  into  London,  or  Paris,  and  set  up  his  political  ma- 
nufactory upon  a^  large  a  scale,  as  those  foreigners  do  among 
us  ?  He  should  tell  £em  plainly  what  his  designs  were ;  for 
these  fellows  are  seldom  guBty  of  taciturnity.  He  should, 
in  fact,  begin  thus — *^  Gentlemen,  you  are  an  unhappy  peo- 
ple. You  have  great  advantages ;  but  do  not  know  how  to 
improve  Ihem.  I  have  come  among  you,  to  be  your  savior 
— to  diffuse  life  through,  your  b«[ughted  regions.  In  the 
iirst  place^  I  shall  eorreot  tiie  abuses  of  your  government, 
and  reduce  all  things  to  the  uniform  rule  oif  justice ;  I  shall 
change  your  ministry,  which  ou^t  not  to  remain  any  longer 
m  the'  hands  of  sudi  men  as  now  are  in  power ;  and  I  shall 
put  up  certain  persons  idio  will  do  you  ample  justice.  As  I 
have  leisure,  I  sluJl  look  into  all  your  departments  of  state, 
and  I  pledge  myself  1  will  nev^  cease,  till  I  have  regulated 
yaw  nation,^^ 

>  A  style  like  this,  from  a  foreigner,  would  not  pass  current 
in  any  nation,  but  oiu'  own.  We  have  heard  it,  shall  I  say, 
with  patience  ? — with  applause — ^with  gratitude.  Many  of 
Our  simple  citizens,  and  simple  indeed  they  must  be,  have 
looked  up  to  those  loquacious  parrots,  who,  to  be  sure,  recite 
their  less<HM  wi&t  wonderful  volubility,  and  have  been  ready 
to  exclaim,  E  is  the  \3aice  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 

They  hove  affected  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  ^eat  parties, 
into  wikh  our  country  has  been  unhs^pily  divided.  They 
have  dealt  abundantly  with  great  men  and  great  things — 
have,  in  short,  affected  to  be  the  scourgers  aod  purifiers  of 
the  tunes.    The  fact  is,  their  presses  have  been  the  com- 


-  *  K  is  hepe^that  our  ooantrv  hu  nMtly  improved  in  this  nspeet  f  ioco 
IheM  vemariu  wen  written.«^jBi. 
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moo  jewen  of  the  tbnesy  from  wUdi  have  isstiod  itraams 
of  filth  and  fidsehood,  Biifliciant  to  OTonHielm  mod  drown 
OTOij  dung  but  umnortal  troth  mod  rntoe* 
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The  exiBtence  of  an  institation  of  kamingi  foaaded  on 
such  principles,  and  embracing  such  objects  of  instruction, 
as  would  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  national  academy,  could 
it  faiiij  be  accomplished,  must  be  of  great  utiUty  and  im- 
portance. The  progress  of  our  schoob  and  colleges,  con- 
sidering the  age  and  resources  of  the  country,  is  certainl)r 
respectable  actd  highly  flattering  to  the  enterprise  and 
genius  of  our  people.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  want- 
ing an  important  wheel  in  the  system ;  which,  without  im- 
paning  the  value  of  any  one  now  in  motion,  mi^  act  as  a 
primary  moving  power,  and  communicate  energy  and  sta- 
bility to  the  whole  extensive  machine. 

It  may  be  thought  a  degree  of  arrogance  cad  presump- 
tion to  carry  our  suggestion,  on  a  subject  of  such  delicacy 
and  importance,  any  further.  But  waiving  an  extreme  sen- 
sibility to  diffidence  and  reserve,  we  shidl  further  suggest, 
that  the  institutions  contemplated,  should  embrace  the  ffene- 
rat  circle  of  science  supposed  to  be  included  in  a  liberal 
education.  That,  in  a  special  manner,  the  learned  lan- 
guages and  inathematios  shoidd  be  tau^  much  farther 
man  they  commonly  are,  in  this  country.  For,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  our  college  graduates  are,  as  a  body,  very 
deficient  in  those  esseitfial  branches. of  learning;  though 
some  of  our  colleges,  at  the  present  time^  are  F»«^^F!g  noble 
exertions  to  remedy  these  defects; 

The  English  language  is  professedly  taught  in  all  our 
schools  of  learning.  It  is,  however,  not  cultivated  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  give  it  that  perfection,  which  is 
desirable,  and  probably  attainable.  Though  professedly 
taught,  it  seems  to  be  for  the  most  part  ovenooked  and 
lost  in  the  rapid  succession  of  numerous  objects,  considered 
as  more  directly  classical ;  and  scholars  retire  from  such 
without  being  perfected,  or  even  well  grounded,  in  ortho- 
graphy, etymology,  syntax  or  prosody.  It  thence  happens, 
tiiat  the  language  of  the  nurse  ever  predonjinates  over  that 
#f  the  master,  provincial  dialects  prevail,  [and  the  reflec- 
tion Sometimes  cast  upon  our  coUeges,  proves   but  too 


thie,  that^  collegiaiiy  as  sucby  is  seldom  a  good  English 
scholar.*/ 

Histoiy  and  govemroent  embrace  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  knowledge,  which  ever  invited  (he  atten* 
tton  of  man.  Objects  of  such  magnitnde  and  sj^endofi 
shoul4  engage  and  fix  the  attention  of  young  men  more 
strongly,  and  for  a  much  longer  time,  than  is  usual  in  our 
seminaries  of  learning.  Instead  of  forming  a  single  science, 
their  necessaiy  elements  comlnne  a  cluster  of  the  most 
elevated  ^^ciences,  and  among  classical  pursuits,  they  are 
certainly  some  of  the  most  interesting. 

Oratory  is  taught  in  our  colleges  with  little  success. 
Boys,  who  have  been  well  taught  in  grammar  schools,  art 
frequently  observed  to  return  from  college  worse  speakers, 
than  they  entered.  Tins  is  not  owing  to  inattention  or 
want  of  skill  in  their  tutors  at  college,  but  wholly  to  want  of 
time.  Sciences  of  such  importance  crowd  on  so  fast,  ^t, 
in  fact,  more  time  must  be  taken,  or  some  things  must  be 
neglected. 

The  learned  professions  haye  certainly  been  pursued  in 
this  country  with  success.  But  the  advantages,  arising  from 
an  institution  liberally  endowed  in  these  respects,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

Several  things  must  be  perceived  to  be  requisite  to-  die 
establishment  of  such  an  academy.      .    '         . 

It  must  be  made  an  object  d*  legislative  provision.  Re)i<* 
anCe  could  not  be  had  on  the  resources  of  individuals.  It 
is  presumed,  tiiat  it  might  be  mode  a  public  expense  without 
increasing  i)Urdens,  involving  embazrassmants,  or  exciting 
murmurs.  It  must  be  situated  centrally,  rather  as  to  intelli- 
gence than  territory.  Its  discipline  must  be  strict  Nor 
wDl  it  probably  ever  succeed,  without  its  governing  authori- 
ties c^n,  in  some  way,  be  clothed  with  civil  power.  The 
instructors  employed  must  be  men  of  very  great  learaing 
and  abilities.  The  qualifications  for  admittance  must  be 
high  and  distinguishing,  and  regulated  both  by  age  and  at- 
tainments. The  term  of  continuance  ^ould  be  much 
longer  than  is  usual  at  public  schools ;  nor  should  a  scholar 
be  capable  of  receiving  degrees,  but  by  merit  and  a  certam 
age.  The  libraries,  apparatus,  and  salaries,  and,  of  course, 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  must  be  great 


*  U  it  not  desirable,  th&t  the  English  languaoe  should  be  more  studied 
at  college,  efen  thougn  other  languages  should  oe  studied  less?— £d. 


Cotrid  such  an  institation  b«  establii^ed  in  the  United 
States,  various  important  benefits  would  be  derived  from  it« 
It  wooM  strongly  tend  to  abolish  provincial  dialects,  of 
coarse,  to  improve  and  perfect  our  own  language,  which  at 
present,  is  in  danger,  from  so  wide  a  territory,  such  a  com- 
pounded mass  of  society,  and  so  feeble  and  disconnected 
a  plan  of  education.  Nor  would  its  influence  be  less,  in 
forming  many  eminent  literary  characters ;  of  which  at  pre- 
sent we  cannot  boast  The  sciences  of  histo^  and  govern- 
ment ably  instructed  and  deejay  studied,  would  not  fail  of 
their  salutary  efibct. 

This  institution  would  rouse  all  thet^olleges  in  the  seve- 
ral states  to  emulation,  or  rather  would  rouse  the  several 
states  to  patronize  the  coUeges,  and  prove,  in  that  way,  a 
source  of  general  improvement ;  and  by  that  means,  we 
should  soon  rise  to  a  level  with  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
point  of  literature.  In  one  word,  it  would  promote  the 
great  interest  of  literature  and  government,  and  (rem  the 
operation  of  various  causes,  strengthen  the  harmony  and 
union  of  the  states* 

Several  apparent  singularities  in  the  preceding  plan  have 
arisen  fi'om  a  strong  conviction,  that  ^  boys  are  generally 
allowed  to  finish  their  education  too  young.  ,By  these  means, 
many  of  our  finest  geniuses  are  lost  to  society.  They  are 
sent  very  young  to  school,  where,  perhaps,  they  .discover 
marks  of  genius,  which  excite  great  hopes  of  future  excel- 
lence. Parental  fondness  and  the  vain  ambition  of  the 
teacher  press  them  rapidly,  and  of  course,  superficially, 
throu^  their  studies.  They  are  hastened  away  to  college, 
enter,  and  perhaps  graduate  at  fifVeen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age.  By  the  time  £ey  are  eighteen,  they  need  to  enter 
freshmen,  and  go  through  the  same  course  again,  te  make 
them  decent  scholars. 

It  is  clearly  perceived,  that  various  deviations ,  from  this 
plan  might  be  necessary,  in  case  of  actual  experiment.  But 
not  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  main  question  relative 
to  this  subject,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  there  seem  to  be 
two  defects  in  the  plan  of  education  pursued  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  of  eminent  erudition  and  literature.  The 
preceding  plan,  or  something  similar,  would  tend  to  remedy 
this  defect.  The  second  is,  the  dangerous  power  the  great 
l)ody  of  the  people  have  in  (heir  hands,  to  neglect  the 
education  of  their  children.     Some  of  the  wisest  nations  oi 
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antiquity  considered,  that  parents  were  not  the  proper  per- 
sons to  be  trusted  with  the  education  of  their  children,  on  ac- 
count of  their  natural  affection  and  partiaUty  for  them.  This 
matter  therefore,  was  under  the  directicm  of  ^ir  council  of 
state,  and  was  thought  one  of  its  most  weighty  concerns,  as 
most  certainly  it  was. 

The  happy  effect  of  establishing  schools  by  law  in  every 
district  of  people  of  size  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  has 
been  demonstrated  hy  experience,  in  various  parts  of  this 
cfountry.  Their  townships^  are  laid  off  into  districts,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  or  forty  families  each.  In  each  of  these  a 
board  of  trustees,  or  more  properly^  a  school  committee,  is 
appointed.  It  is  the  business  of  this  committee  to  provide  a 
tisacherj  who  must  be  examined,  approved,  and  licensed ; 
and  also  to  superintend  die  affairs  of  the  scbooL  A  sum  of 
money  is  levied  upon  the  town,  jsufficient  to  pay  the  masters 
of  the  several  schools,  and  is  assessed  upon  every  man,  as 
other  taxes  are,  according  to  his  ratable  estate.^  This  mo- 
ney is  apportioned  and  paid  out  of  ihe  several  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  chUdren  diey  contain  over  four  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  system  has  the  follow- 
ing excellencies  c 

1.  It  compels  every  man  to  do  Ihs  duty ;  and  next  to  the 
duties  a  man  owes  to  his  Maker,  probably  none  are  more 
important,  than  those  he  owes  to  his  children. 

2.  If  a  man  is  compelled  to  pay  his  school  tax,  whether 
he  sends  his,  children  to  school  or  not,  he  will  be  likely  to 
send  them.  Whereas  if  his  paying  be  optional,  he  will  oflen 
be  under  a  strong  temptation  not  to  pay,  and  of  course  neg- 
lect the  education  of  his  children. 

'  3.  The  poor  who  may  have  numerous  families,  will  have 
little  to  pay,  and  yet  may  school  all  their  children. 

4.  Many  rich  men,  who  have  few  or  no  children,  will 
Wy  liberally  for  the  creation  of  the  children  of  the  poor  ; 
tlMi  which,  they  cannot  make  a  more  acceptable  offering 
inOIhe  sight  of  Heaven,  or  d6  mankind  a  greater  favor. 

These    suggestions  are  made  in  the  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  establishment  of  schools  by  law  over  this  widely  ex- 
tended eountly,  will  grealiy  conduce  to  promote  the  happi 
ness,  and  perpetuate  the  hberties  of  the  people. 


MO  mujoioB* 


RELIGION. 

It  is  extremelT  evident,  that  liberty  of  ccoscieoce  m 
among  tiM  natural  ri^U  of  mankind.  Nothing^caa  be  more 
reasonable,  than  that  a  man  should  enjoj  his  own  opinions 
concerning  his  Maker,  and  a  future  state^  But  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  most  nations  has  led  them  so  to  blend  religion 
with  state  policy,  as  to  render  religious  disputes  a  matter  of 
temporal  interest  Hence  ha^e  originated  innumerable  per- 
secutions and  wars ;  and  the  repose  of  nations  has  oAen 
been  interrupted  bj  religious  quarrels. 

The  Christian  church  had  scaicel/  time  to  take  breath, 
from  the  incessant  persecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
before  she  began  ta  persecute  her  own  refractory  ciuldren. 
In  the  fttij  of  her  misguided  zeal,  she  grew  intolerant, 
haughty  aad  cruel ;  and,  for  several  centuries  seemed  to 
dispute  the  character  of  cruelty,  with  the  worst  of  the 
heathen  emp«rors.  The  reader  of  history  is  compelled  to 
deplore  the  persecuting  spirit,  which  seemed  destined  to 
reign  and  triumph  in  tl^  midst  of  all  the  improyements  of 
modem  Europe— in  the  midst,  we  might  almost  say,  of  learn- 
ing, philosof^y  and  benevolence.  For,  however  expanded 
the  human  mind  became,  however  exalted  by  science  and 
virtue,  many  of  the  wisest  of  men  could  not  but  think  it 
right,  that  all  should  be  compelled  to  think  with  them,  and 
subscribe  to  their  articles  of  faith. 

Some  honorable  efforts  had  been  made  in  Europe  toward 
emancipating  the  minds  of  men  from  this  tyrannical  chain ; 
but  that  noble  work  was  effected  in  this  country.  H^fe 
the  Ruler  of  providenee  planted  a  nation,  which,  he  designed 
should  give  to  tiM  miverset  one  illustrious  specimen  of  reli- 
gious freedodiu  This  grand  exlubition:  was  to  be  made 
under  every  advantage.  The  experiment  was  not  ied  to 
be  effected  by  some  petty  tribe,  eome  obscure  horde,  some 
remote  clan  in  a  narrow  comer,  but  by  a  nation  possessing 
one  of  the  fairest,  most  opulent  and  extensive  political  divi- 
sions of  the  earth;  a  nation,  grown  numerous  by  natural 
population,  rich  by  unparalleled  industry,  and  powerfril  by 
its  own  inh^ent  firmness,  bravery  and  virtue. . 

In  the  United  States,  the  constitutions  both  of  the  general 
and  state  governments,  breathe  the  purest  spirit  of  religious 
Uberty.  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  this,  than  that 
such  a  spirit  prevails  and  reigns  through  every  part  of  the 
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United  States.  *  Th^e  exists  no  mhordinaHon  of  sects  or 
parfiesk  Every  man  may  worship  God,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  ovni  conscience.  No  one  disturbs  hun  i  no  one 
rebdies  him.  The  stern  features  of  bigotry,  if  they  exist, 
are  kept  covered  under  a  double  veiJ.  The  threateping  voice 
of  spiritual  despotism  is  never  heard.. 

In  the  <iouQ^,  there  are  various  religious  denominations, 
such  as  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
Methodists,  &c.  If  perfect  harmony  does  not,  in  every  in- 
stance, prevail  among  them,  it  is  more  from  accidental 
causes,  dian  from  any  rancor,  occasioned  by  their  distin- 
guishing tenets.  While  we  cannot  but  observe  the  harmony 
of  the  different  religious  sects,- with,  a  degree  of  pleasure,  we 
lament,  that  such  (mferences  should  exist ;  and  especially, 
that  th&  breach  should  l>e  unnecessarily  widened,  as  it  seems, 
in  some  cases,. to  be,  where  Christians  put  up.  more  bars^ 
than  their  tenets  seem  to  require  or  justify. 

The  enli^tening  and  conversion  of  the  heathen,  have 
of  late  years,  considerably  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  Europe,  to 
send  missionaries  into  various  parts,  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  £dso  been  roused 
in  their  attentioi;i .  to  the  sa^e  salutary  object  Various 
denominations  of  Christians  have  severally  combined  their 
influence  and  exertions.  It  is  ardently  to  be  wished,  that 
this  business  may  do  prosper,  as  to  form  the  leading  trait 
In  the  religious  character  of  these  times  ;  and,  especially, 
that  it  may  form  an  all-important  era  in  the  histoiy  of  sa- 
vage nations,  by  enrolling  them  with  civilized  and  Christian 
people. 

6ur  debt  to  savage  nations,  both  of  reparation  and  bene- 
volence, is  immense.  If  the  Christian  be  the  trde  and  only 
saving  religion,  of  what  importance  it  is,  that  they  should 
know  it  I  Their  instruction  and  improvement  form  an  ob- 
ject, not  unworthy  even  of  the  patronage  of  government. 
The  voice  of  humanity  loudly  bewails  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. We  may  safely  affirm,  that  legislative  interference 
is  oflen  employed  in  matters  of  less  magnitude ;  but  we  may 
rest  assiu^,  that  the  government  of  this  country  will,  at 
least,  smile  on  the  benevolent  designs  and  endeavors  of  indi- 
viduals, and  will  smooth  the.  way  for  their  accomplishment.* 

Ill  ■     I  .  I        ir  I  ■  ■ 

*  The  patronage  extended  by  our  govemmeoty  to  the  Cherokoo 
fxd  Chocta-^  misgionc,  oalinot  but  excite  the  gratitude  of  every 
benATolest  hMXt.— £4. 
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If  the  prejudices  of  heathens  against  Ghristiamtj  are 
strong,  thej  are  fortified  in  them  by  facts  dn,  roost  stubborn 
and  glaring  nature.  They  judge  of  this  religion,  to  them 
unknown,  by  what  they  consider  the  best  means  of  judging, 
the  conduct  of  nations  professing  ik  A  history  of  tSo 
aggressions  of  Christian  nations  upon  the  heathen,  would 
form  a  volume  of  the  most  glaring  crimes.  On  fkia  score, 
what «  catalogue  of  enormities  would  be  found  in  ihe  coun- 
tries and  islands  of  India,  in  Africa,  in  die  West-Indies,  in 
South  America  and  in  various  parts  of  North  America. 
What  oppression,  injustice  and  monstrous  outrage,  the 
defenceless  people  of  those  unenlightened  climes,  have  suf^ 
fered,  from  nations  professing  the  just,  holy,  humane  and 
pacific  principles  of  Christianihr ! 

For  diose  nations,  thus  sufiering,  thus  bleeding  with  re- 
cent  wounds,  it  is  natural  to  view  in  one  light  the  professor, 
and  the  religion  professed. 

To  this,  as  a  principal  cause,  it  is  doubtless  oiring,  ttuLi 
so  great  a  part  of  the  world  still  remains  heathen.  Those 
nations,  who  have  been  favored  most  with  the  light  of 
•ctence  and  truth,  have  improved  their  superior  advantages 
to  the  injury  and  ruin  of  thcur  fellow-creatures  less  inform- 
ed. While  Christians,  as  a  body,  conducted  agreeably  to 
their  principles,  while  they  behaved  like  subjects  of  the 
Prince  of  peace,  success  attended  their  doctrines,  their 
institutions  spread  with  rapidity,  and  iheir  inissionaiy  labors 
were  not  in  vain.  But  those  happy  days  have  been  long 
past  Christian  nations,  once  having  become  powerful, 
thought  no  more  of  converting  the  heathen,  but  by  the  point 
of  the  sword ;  and  they  have  carried  on  this  mode  of  con- 
version upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  with  a  high  hand. 
Millions  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  the  remnant  have  only 
survived  to  hate,  abhor,  and  curse  the  Christian  name,  from 
father  to  son,  forever. 

It  is  time  to  think  of  reparation.  But,  alas!  what  amends 
can  be  made  for  past  ages,  and  for  innumerable  millions  ? 
I  forbear  to  mention  the  awful  reparation,  which  even  now 
may  be  preparing  for  their  ruin.  Almighty  Providence 
has  their  destroyers  in  his  hand ;  but  their  blood,  even  the 
atrocious  guilt  of  their  destruction,  has  descended  and  rests 
on  the  heads  of  Christian  powers  now  on  the  stage  of 
action.  They,  too,  are  in  the  hand  of  ihe  same  just  Provi- 
dence, which  bias  determined  their  fall.  The  present 
severe  commotions  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  move^ 
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ments  of  diat  high  and  dreadful  wheel,  wfaidi  will  pass  orer. 
and  crush  them,  and  cause  them  to  become  like  chaflfof  the ' 
summer  direshing-floor. 

■May  we  hope  that  our  infant  country  is  reserved  to  a  hap^ 
pier  destiny  i  Such  a  hope  can  only  be  grounded  on 
the  idea  of  our  cleaving  wholly  to  the  christian  character* 
If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  only  enjoy  the  smiles  of  Heaven, 
and  the  solid  and  lasting  benefits  of  divine  protection,  but  we 
shall  look  upon  the  poinr  savages,  on  our  borders,  as  our  un- 
happy brethren,  and  shall  hot  only  treat  them  with  clemency, 
but  make  every  possible  exertion  for  their  instruction  and 
salvation. . 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  perfect  religious  freedom 
prevalent  in  this  country,  is  in  some  instances,  abused  te 
the  purpose  of  Hcentiousness.  It  probably  tends  to  pro-^ 
mote  and  cherish  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  Feihaps  it 
is  oflen  attended  with  gross  neglects  of  religious  institutions, 
such  as  the  sabbath,  and  attendance  on  public  worship.  It 
has  been  accused  of  favoring  infidelity,  and  leading  to  the 
utter  neglect  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  Experience, 
however,  refutes  the  accusation.  It  is-  confidently  pre- 
sumed, that  religion  is  regarded  with  as  much  sincerity  in 
this  country,  as  in  any,  where  there  is  less  religious  freedom. 

But  should  it  even  be  granted,  that  libertinism,  in  some 
instances,  seems  to  be  rather  encouraged  by  such  unbridled 
freedom,  as  well  might  one  urge  as  an  objection  to  free 
government,  that  it  tends  to  Hcentiousness  in  the  people. 
The  important  and  incalculable  benefit  resulting  from  our 
religious  system,  is  the  general  difiusion  of  light  and  know* 
ledge.  When  a  nian  is  left  to  choose  his  own  religion,  the 
moment  he  is  convinced^  that  important  consequences  are 
likely  to  result  from  his  choice,  he  begins  to  hsten,  to  in- 
quire, to  examine,  to  discuss.  He  finds  others  engaged  in 
^le  same  pursuit.  They  prompt,  encourage,  and  aid  one 
another.  It  thrice  happens,  that  no  other  country  on  earth 
equals  this  for  religious  inquhies.  Nor  is  there  any  coun- 
try, where  the  people,  as  a  body,  are  so  well  informed  in  re- 
ligious matters. 

GOVERNMENT, 

The  government  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  with- 
out a  parallel.  We  find  nothing  like  it  in  modem  times. 
Anciently  the  Greeks  had  something,  which  resembled  it ; 
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but  tet  fMembbiice  was  indeed  ramote  and  fed>le.  Tlwir 
Amphictyonic  oooncfl  was  Ihtle  different  from  an  assemblj 
of  embassadoiSy  saving  that  thej  met  regularlj  both  as  to 
time  and  place;  and,  wlien  convened,  tiieir  proceedings 
were  more  like  some  kind  of  supreme  court,  than  a  repre- 
sentative legislative  body. 

Our  government  b  no  less  singular  as  to  its  nature,  than 
as  to  its  origin.  It  is,  perhaps,  iie  only  government  which, 
in  all  its  parts,  was  the  remit  of  plan,  fbresig^,  or  design. 
Most  governments  have  been  jumbled  into  existence,  from 
mere  accident,  by  a  concurrence  of  unforeseen  events. 
Great  things  have  grown  from  small  beginnings.  Men  have 
been  fatigued  into  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  prompt 
and  daring  ambition ;  and  have  acquiesced  in.  a  system  of 
arbitraiy  power.  But  in  our  case,  a  nun^r  of  men,  com- 
petent to  so  great  a  work,  sat  down  and  planned  our  govern- 
ment Before  them  lay  the  legislation  of  past  ages.  They 
saw  die  rocks  and  shoids,  on  yAach  many  had  dashed.  They 
did  what  they  could  for  our  benefit.  The  pka  they  formed 
was  dictated  by  their  knowledge  of  our  circumstances ;  and 
it  is  probably  the  ablest  and  best  plan  of  government,  ever 
formed  by  man. 

In  all  human  concerns,  theory  and  practice  are  often  found 
to  difier.  We  shall  not  so  far  infringe  upon  the  sphere  of 
the  politician,  as  to  meddle  with  the  practical  part,  that  is, 
the  administration  of  our  government ;  nor  riiall  we  take  any 
other  notice  of  the  theory,  than  as  a  mere  matter  of  specu- 
lation. No  human  government  ccm  be  perfect.  Of  course, 
the  best  ever  devised  by  mortal  man,  must  be  subject  to 
changes,  inconveniences,  weaknesses  and,  ultiAnately,  to 
dissolution.*  Man  himself  must  fail ;  and  can  it  be  thought 
strange,  that  all  his  works  should,  in  that  respect,  resemble 
him? 

Some  writers  insist,  that  a  government,  in  order  to  have 
virtue,  strength  and  duration,  must  combine  die  three 
principles  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy.  V[t 
cannot  be  doi^ted,  that  monarchy  is  the  strongest  form  of 
government  I  \hat  aristocracy  has  the  most  wisdom  J  and 
democracy,  'the  most  virtue.!  Could  a  government  be 
formed,  which  would  unite  the' strength  of  monarchy  with- 
out its  tyranny ;  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy  without  its  am« 

■ 

'^  There  seemB  to  be  no  necefsity  that  our  excellent  goremment  should 
be  destroyed,  till  the  world  itself  is  destrojed.^£ii. 
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bittoit ;  and  the  yirtue  of  ^emocmcj  without  its  vnnkneaM 
and  folly,  that  form  would  be.  the  Ibest. 

Our  ^vemmeUt  is  wholly  without  the  monarchical 
branch.  Qlt  only  combines  aristocracy  with  republicaniiun.\ 
.The  prolSability  is,  that,  though  rq>ublican  in  theory,'  it 
will,  in  the  course  of  events  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
aristocratic* »  Our  executive  power  is  weak,  and  the  aris- 
tocratic tendency  of  the  whole  machine,  too  obvious  to 
-  escape  the  notice  of  any  one  who  looks  4ittentively  at  it* 
Power  and  influence  can  never  be  long  separated  from 
wealth.-  Many  governments  in  theory,  have  professed  to 
confer  honor  and  office  according  to  perit.  JN^o  theory  has 
been  more  specious  than  ours.  But,  in  this  country,  the , 
honors  and  offices  will  be  controlled  by  a  chain  of  influence, 
whose  last  link  will  be  made  fast  by  a  golden  staple.  True, 
it  may  be  said,  that  our  goverom.ent  is  elective,  and  almost 
every  man  is  eligible  to  office.  But  what  is  our  chief 
magistrate  ?  He  is  elevated  tit  the  head  of  several  milliohii 
of  people.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  aristocracy 
in  society,  he  must  be  from  that  class.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  the  most  elevated  dignity — ^a  man  of  a  mind  far  supei-ior 
to  other  jmen,  and  whose  life,  character,  circumstances  and 
fortunes  have  combined  to  raise  him  far  above  flie  Common 
level.  Hence,  though  the  office  is  elective,  yet  it  is  as 
completely  beyond  tiie  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  as  &ough  it  were  hereditary. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there  are  seven  men  in  the  United 
States,  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  President. 
Their  depth  can  only  be  fathomed  and  their  qualifications 
traced,  by  men  of  nearly,  equal  capacity.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  never  saw,  and  nevex  will  see,  those  seven. 
They  must  be  made  known  to  the  community,  by  men  of 
an  intermediate  grade  of  intelligence,  who  are  still  far 
above  the  common  level.  Perhaps  one  hundred  men  must 
be  the  sources  of  intelligence  to  the  millions  who  compose 
the  nation.  Nor  y^t  can  this  hundred  act  upon  the  com- 
munity, but  by  another  intermediate  grade,  consisting,  we 
will  say,  of  a  thousand.  Thus  it  appears,  that  our  right  of 
suflrage,  in  the  election  of  our  chief  magistrate,  is  an 
immensely  complicated  system  of  influence,  interest,  favor, 
confidence  and  proxy.  A  chain  of  influence,  composed  of 
ten  thousand  links,  and  divided  iato  ten  thousand  branches, 
descends  with  tortuous  course  to  the  great  body  of*  the 
people.     Nobody  can  tell  where,  or  how,  it  begins.     If  it 
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is  corrupt  in  its  source,  it  seldom  grows  purer  in  its  propa- 
gation; or,  if  it  arise  from  a  pure  fountain,  it  is  often 
checked  and  defeated  in  its  progress.  Ond  man  tells  me 
to  vote  for  A — another  tells  me  to  vote  for  B.  I  know 
nothing  of  A  or  B,  but  from  the  distant  and  discordant 
murmurs  of  a  common  fame'.  I  decide  the  important  ques- 
tion, therefb|«,  not  by  comparing  the  qualifications  of  A 
and  B,  bqt  by  balancing  the  integrity  and  good  sense  of  two 
persons  much  nearer  me^  by  whom  A  and  B  are  recom- 
mended* 

And  who  are  the  senators  of  the  United  States  I  They 
are  two  in  number  from  each  state.  They  should  be,  as 
all  acknowledge,  men  of  gr^at  abilities,  great  integrity, 
and  supereminent  virtue.  They  can  be  found  only  in  the 
highest  and  most  dignified  walks  of  life.  They  must  be 
men,  the  general  cuirent  of  whose  lives  has  evinced  their 
greatness  and  integrity — of  course,  men  'rarely  to  be  found. 
They  must  be  se^cted  from  the  happy  iew,  who,  by  a 
peculiar  destiny,  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  most 
arduous  and  important  concerns  of  a  nation.  The  right  of 
sufirage,  therefore,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  avails 
no  more  than  this,  viz.  to  say  which  one  of  the  few  shall 
be  the  man;  nor  can  they  say  that, ^ till  they  are  told  which 
one  thaU  be  Ihe  manf  by  somebody  who  knows  him  better 
than  they  do. 

The  same  observatioiis  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
choice  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
We  will  suppose,  that  each  member  of  that  house  has  forty 
thousand  constituents.  Not  one  fourth  of  them  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  him,  nor  any  knowledge  of  him,  but 
by  information  from,  perhaps,  some  man,  who  knows  some 
man,  who  knows  some  man,  &c.  who  knows  him  better  than 
they  do.  It  amounts  to  this,  that,  ftom  among  the  few 
qualified  for  that  important  ofiice,  one  must  be  selected ;  and 
it  should  be  the  one,  who  is  the  best  among  forty  thousand* 
As  a  general  principle,  it  will  happen,  that  this  ofiice  will 
be  obtained  by  the  most  opulent,  influential,  or  intriguing 
men  in  society — men  elevated  far  above  the  common  level ; 
and  sometimes  men  who  are  strangers  to  the  views,  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Therefore, 
although  we  have  no  titles  of  nobility  in  our  country,  yet 
all  the  branches  of  govemnaent  being  organized  and  made 
up  of  men  of  a  claks  superior  in  point  of  intellect,  interest, 
influence,  and,  we  might  add,  of  intrigue,  it  can  scarcely 


be  donated,  ttet  it  fifn&y  ond  dkj  or  olber,  tend  to  aris- 
tocracy. '  .  • 

A  govenunent,  composed  of  branches  from  difierert 
classes  of  men,  which  branches,  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
their  power,  will  be  actuated  by  an  opposition  of  interest 
and  prerogati?e,  wili  check  and  balance  itself  and  by  action 
and  re-action,  will  pi^eserve  an  equilibrium ;  but  when  all 
parts  of  government  are  from  men  of  one  class — have  but 
one  interest,  and^lean  the  same  way,  ^e  consequence  is  ob- 
vious. In  a  word,  in  the  formation  of  governments,  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  man  as^a  selfish  being ;  and,  in  the 
different  branches,  that  selfishness  should  be  so  situated  as 
to  impel  them  in  different  directions.  Wheo^  a  man's  in- 
terest leads  him  to  do  right,  we  have  the  surest  pledge  of  his 
conduct  ~ 

In  our  country,  the  vast  objects  to  be  disposed  *-qf  by 
periodical  and  frequent  elections,  will  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention  and  difficulty.  '  The  amplest  field  for  c^ 
canery  and  intrigue,  will  be  opened,  ttiai  eter  essted. 
Merit  i^  generally  modest,  and  ra^er  seeks  concealment ; 
while  ambition  assumes  a  ^ousand  forms  of  disguise,  stoops 
to  the  meanest  arts,  and  is  always  noisy  for  the  public 
gdod.  ' 

The  co-existent  powers  of  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments,, especially  in  the  legislative  and  judicidry  depart- 
ments, render  the  whole  machine  as  icon|plioftted^  na  it  is 
great.  It  wiR  require  time,  and,  it  is  feared,  more  wisdom 
and  virtue  than  are  common  to-  mankind,  to  define  tiieir 
respective  limits,  to  acyust  duly  their  interfering  claims,  to 
extend  or  restrain  their  jurisdictions,  as  may  be  necessary  on 
future  emergencies. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils,  to  whioh  tljie  constitution 
of  our  government  is  liable,  (and  the^same  may  be  said  of 
all  written  constitutions,)  is  tl  e  powei*,  caprice,  ambiguity 
and  fallacy  of  construction.  The  instrument  is  very  con- 
cise, though  perhaps  nothii^  of  a  similar  nature  was  ever 
more  explicit  and  intelligible.  The  political  tactician, 
however,  can  easily  demonstrate,  that  no  system  of  law  or 
form  of  government  can  be  couehed  in-such  language,  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  sophistry.  The  clearest,  most 
forcible  and  positive  expressions,  are  lilLble-to  constructions, 
glosses,  colormgs  and  perversion.  •  It  m  remarkable,  that 
some  of  the  greatest  and  most  impmiant  political  disputes 
in  this  country,  have  arisen  respecting  the  mtent  and  m^aft- 
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ing  of^  constitntimL  In  those  diflputesy  not  oiity'flie  peo- 
ple at  large,  but  evea  statesmen,  hove  actually  taken  diflfer* 
ent  sides,  and  maintained  the  oontroversy  in  the  most 
streiSioUs  manner* 

But  without  virtue  in  the  peoj^e^-indeed,  without  great 
wisdom  and  circumspection,  the  best  theoiy  that  ever 
existed  on  paper,  will  be  like  a  paper  wall  opposed  to  the 
cannon's  mouth*  The  lyisest  regulations,  the  best  laws, 
will  be  censured  as  unconstitutioual,  throudi  mere  perver- 
sion ;  the  constitution  itself  will  be  assailed,  under  pretext 
of  amendment ;  it  wiUl  be  curtailed,  mutilated,  undermined, 
and  destroyed.  Nothing  can  prevent  evils  of  this  nature, 
butpoblic  virtue. 

The  vast  disparity  among  the  different  states  will  ulti- 
mately prove  a  source  of  danger  to  our  government  8q 
long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  now  is,  men  will  not 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  put  into  their  hands, 
and,  generally,  to  selfish  purposes.  While  jsome  of  the 
states  are  as  large  as  the  kingdoms. of  Europe,  others  are 
q^mVd  diminutive,'  and,  on  the  principle  of  equal  repr^enta- 
tion,  must  have  little  infhience  in  the  general  government. 
An  equality  in  the  Senate  can  by  no  means  give  the  small 
states  an  equiponderance,  since  in  the  lower  house,  the  es- 
sential laws  of  the  Union  generally  originate.  On  this 
rock,  the  Grecian  republics  were  ruined.  Though  it  must 
be  confessed^  we  are  far  better  provided  for  against  the. evil, 
than  they  were,  yet  our  provision  may  prove  ineffectual. 
The  larger  states  will  b^  likely  to  predominate,  and  govern. 
This  will  occasion  negociations,  combinations  and  intrigues, 
till,  at  length,  Lacedematij  Jlthen8,.0T  I%ebe$f  will  rule  ^e 
rest. 

The  theorist  cannot  but  see  the  defect  in  our  judiciary  sys- 
tem. The  judiciary  department,  under  every  free  govern- 
ment, is  the  proper  guard  of  the  laws.  But,  in  our  country, 
the  laws  of  die  union  are,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  courts,  whose  existence  depends  on  the 
state  legislatures.  It  may,  mdeed,  be  said,  that  this  will 
serve  to  guarantee  die  liberties  of  each  state.  Will  it  do 
this?.  Or  rather  will  it  not  repose  the  security  of  the 
general  government  on  the  virtue  of  each  individual  state? 
—a  prop  too  feeble  for  the  weight  it  sustains.  Tlie  causes* 
of  which  the  federal  court  holds  jurisdiction,  are  few,  fyid 
of  small  importance,  compared  with  the  vast  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  state  courts  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


Jegbhifive  conca^  g(  the  general  govermnei^  as  much 
outweigh  those  of  the  several  states^  It  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  legislative  power  of  this  country  is  held  bj  the  ge^ 
neral  government ;  the  judicial  by  the  several  states.  It 
will  also  serve  to  set  this  matter  in  a  stronger  hght,  by  ob- 
serving that  it  has  been  the  nmnifest  policy  of  some  of  the 
larger  states,  to  lessen  the  sphere  and  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  federal  courts.. 

]No  organ  of  government  can  be  considered  as  complete, 
in  which  there  does  not  exist  a  plenitude  of  legislative,  exe* 
cutive  and  judicial  powers.  The  general  government  legis- 
lates, and  looks  to  the  state  judiciaries  for  the  carrying  of 
its  laws  into  effect.  But  if,  as  many  assert,  the  state  go- 
vernments are  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  general  go- 
vernment ;  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  anchor  of  our 
liberties,  how  plausible  will  be  their  pretext,  and  how  fko- 
quent  their  opportunities  fpr  opposing  the  laws  <}£  the  Union. 
In  the  present  calm  of  pubUc  passions,  and  reign  of  virtue, 
while,  as  yet^  many  of  those  patriots  are  alive,  who  first  as- 
serted and  accomplished  out  freedom  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
there  is,  p6rhaps^,  little^  danger  from  these  sources ;  but  the 
time  may  come,  when  things  shall  be  quite  altered.  Such  a 
time  probably  will  come  long  before  our  population  ^all 
equal  the  means  of  subsistence  m  our  country. 

To  give  symmetry  and  permanence  to  our  system  of 
government,  one  would  be  induced^  from  pursuing  tiie  pre- 
ceding train  of  reflections,  to  think  that;  our  federal  judiciary 
should  be  as' extensive  in  its  jurisdiction  as  the  legislature^ 
Perhaps,  however,  the  importance  of  the  state  jmliciaiies 
is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  states  in  tibeir  distinct 
capacity.  How  far,  and  in  what  sense  are  the  individual 
states  independent?  How  far  are  they  "consolidated  1  What 
is  the  nature  and  strength  of  their  union  ?  How  ia  that 
nnion  t6  be  preserved  1  and  how  long  will  it  last  ? 

THE    SPIRIT  OF   OUR   GOVERNMENT  AS  IT 
RELATES  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

No  government  was  ever  morebeneV<^nt  or  liberal  to 
foreigners,  than  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  hold 
out  to  them,  the  greatest  encouragements  ;-  nor  has>  it  dis- 
appoiiited  their  expectations*  When  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, they  have  been  fostered  and  cherished  with  the  gr^^^atest 
care,  and  sympathy  for  their  lonesome  and  exiled  condition* 
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They  have  heen  taken  b^  ^haad,  tiot  only  hj  our  citiieiis, 
but  bv'  the  government  ittel£  Thej  have  iiot  onlj  beea 
aided  in  businessy  but  have  been  made  citizens,  and  honored 
with  the  public  c<mfidence,  bj  appointments  to  offices  under 
thegovemment  ^ 

The  object  of  our  people  and  of  tbe  government  itself,  in 
this  matter,  has  doubtless  first  been  to  promote  e/nigrations 
from  Europe*  The  first  settlers  in  this  countiy,  while  it 
was  yet  a  mi^^ity  wilderness^  considered  themselves  as  in  a 
kind  of  voluntary  exile* 

They  seemed  for  a  bng  time  to  want  nothing  so  much  as 
inhabitants.  Even  afler  they  had  grown  so  numerous,  as 
to  feel  no  fear  of  the  savagesr,  sml  there  was  an  almost 
boundless  continent  before  them.  They  felt  the  want  of 
people  on  all  accounts ;  to  clear  off  the  woods ;  to  cultivate 
the  lands;  to  carry  on  the  manual  arts;  to  promote  the 
liberal  sciences ;  and,  in  short,  for  all  the  grand  objects  of 
peace  and  war. 

To  them,  nothing  was  so  desirable,  as  the  arrival  of  new 
settlers.  They  solicited  emigrations,  and  received  and 
caressed  strangers  firom  all  nations,  with  the  utmost  warmth 
and  sincerity. 

This  disposition  becoming  habitual  and  univevsal,  it 
descended  fi^m  father  to  son,  and  lost  nothing  even  by  that 
revolution,  which  severed  us  from  Great  Britain,  and  made 
us  an  independent  nation.  When  the  present  federal  go- 
vemmeni  was  formed^  it  could  not  but  savor  of  those  notions 
of  government,  which  were  <;o-extensive  with  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  and  had  been  coeval  with  their  first  settlement 
in  this  country.  An  immense  country ;  few  people ;  a  ter- 
ritory, but  the  margin  of  which  was  as  yet  settled ;  univer- 
sal liberty,  both  civil  and  religious ;  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech ;  great  sincerity  of  mind  and  simplicity  of  manners ; 
respect  for,  and  confidence  in  str^uigers  coining  to  live  among 
us,  were  objects  whose  influence  predominated^  in  the  minds 
of  all  classes,  not  excepting  those,  who  formed  our  state 
constitutions. 

To  increase  the  population  of  our  extensive  territories, 
provision  was  made  for  the  enoouragement  of  emigration. 
The  warm  benevolence  of  individus^,  proqipted  them  to 
institute  societies  for  the  aid  of  emigrants,  and  legal  pro- 
vision was  made,  that,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  Uttle 
trouble,  they  might  become  our  fellow-citizens,  and  partake 
of  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  our  country.     Nor 
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did  our  zeal  to  promote  the  cause  of  foreigners  stop  hete* 
Several  of  them^in  various  parts^  were  promoted  to  offices 
of  considerable  trust  and  importance,  and  were  allowed  to 
share  largely  in  the  honorS)  powers  and  emoluments  of 
government 

The  people  of  the  United  States^  in  their  favor  to  foreign- 
ers, were  prompted  hj  purer  motives,  than  those  of 
selfish  nature.  Although  they  saw  their  interest  in  an 
increase  of  population^  jet-  humanity  itself,  and  that  of  the 
most  generous  and  elevated  nature,  had  much  influ^ice  in 
this  business.  They  wished  their  country  might  be  an 
asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  from  all  nations.  It 
was  theu*  ambition  to  give  strangers,  who  wanted  a  conntry 
and  a  home,  so  welcome  a  reception,  and  afford  them 
such  privileges  as  to  efface  from  their  memories  the  days 
of  their  affliotioh  and  distress,  or  to  cause  them  to  be 
remembered,  only  to  heighten  the  contrast  of  their  pre- 
sent good  fortune  and  felicity.  Many  an  unhappy  exile 
can,  with  great  propriety,  say,  I  was  o  stranger ,  and  ye  took 
mein.  .     -  -       .  • 

It  is  not  udikely,  however,4hat  the  futiflre  historian  will 
be  compelled  to  say,  that  our  government,  in  relation  to 
foreigners,  erred  through  excess  of  benevolence  and  urba- 
nity. In  general,  the  incentives  to  emigration  were  both 
needless  and  unsafe.  From  the  natural  progress  of  popula- 
tion, our  increase  was  great,  almost  without  a  parallel.  Far 
distant  from  the  desolating  wars  of  Europe,  our  fathers 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  peace  and  pienty,  and  under  the 
smiles  of  Providence,  had  yearly  accessions  of  strength, 
more  to  be  relied  -on,  than'  mercenary  armies,  or  any  de 
scription  of  foreign  emigrants.  ' 

The  rapid  increase  of  any  nation,  by  means  of  an  influx 
of  foreigners,  is  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  that  nation ; 
especially  if  the  number  of  emigrants  bears  any  consider- 
able proportion  to  the  old  inhabitants.  Even  if  that  propor- 
tion is  veiy  small,  the  tendency  of  the  thing  is  injurious,  un- 
less the  new  comers  are  more  civilized  and  more  virtuous, 
and  have  at  the  same  time,  the  same  ideas  and  feeling  about 
government.  (But  if  they  are  more  vicious,  they  will  cor- 
rupt ;  if  less  iidustrious,  they  will  promote  i(Ueness ;  if  they 
have  diSerent  ideas  of  government,  they  will  contend ;  u 
the  same,  they  will  intrigue  and  interfere.! 

The   people,   brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  British 
are  essentudly  different  from  us,  both  in  their 
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ynefw  and  feeliiigs  about  govwnment  THutt^^  they  imj 
use  the  same  words  that  we  use ;  though  they  expnaa  tlia 
same  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  yet  liberty, 
considered  as  a  ereatut«  of  the  raind,  is  with  them  a  dif^ 
ferent  thing,  from  what  it  is  with  us.  It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  account  for  the  licentioua  views  of  liberty,  and  the 
romantic  ideas  of  the  freedom  of  ^is  country,  entertained 
by  the  lower  classes  of  Europeans, '  From  their  infancy, 
they  haye^associated  with  .government  and  law,  the  idea  oi 
tyranny  and  injustice,  and  with  liber^,  a  state  of  society  as 
unrestrained,  as  a  state  of  nt^ture.  When  they  come  into 
this  country,  and  find  law  and  government  of  a  sterner  cast, 
than  they  had  figured  to  themselves,  they  soon  grow  discon* 
tented  and  seek  for  a  revoUition. 

The  history  of  Rome  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the 
deplorable  effects  <^  an  influx  of  strangers*  into  a  country 
Afier  the  Romans  had  conquered  Carthage,  Grreece,  Asia 
and  Gaul,  Italy  presentlv  was  filled  with  enterprising  emi- 
grants from  all  quarters./  Tl^ough  they  came,  as  it  were> 
singly,  and  as  humble  wppliants,  yet  they,  in  effect,  con^ 
quered  their  coaquennrs.     They  inundated  all  Italy.     The 
majesty  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  obscured,  overwhelmed, 
and  utteriy  lost,  in  an  innumerable  swarm  of  foreigners.  \ 
The  evil  canie  on  by  slow  and  imperceptible  decrees ;  botr 
was  at  last  irresistible  and  fataL     These  were  the  persons 
generally  employed  in  the  civil  wars.    A  multitude  made 
up  of  such  people  is  idways    fickle,    inflammatory,   out* 
rageous,  vindictive,  and  homing  with  ambition  to  level  all 
distinctions. 

It  is  not  a  common  case,  that  the  most  valuable  members 
of  society  emigrate.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  David,  who- 
soever was  in  debt,  or  discontented,  or  in  distress,  fled  to 
the  cave  of  Adnllam,  and  by  that  means,  hii^  '^'W.  &^^ 
apace ;  so  it  generally  is  in  cases  of  emigration.  #Iliough 
many  worthy  characters  are  found  in  so  .great  sJe  einigra- 
tion,  as  has  been  to  this  country,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  poor,  distressed,  ovenndielmed  with  calamities,  discon- 
tented, oppressed  by  the  iyraxmj  of  their  government 
sometimes,  but  more  conunonly,  by  their  own  vices  or 
imprudence.^ 

The  people  of  every  country  are  &e  most  suitable  to 
govern  their  own  country.  Could  Pitt  and  Fox  be  restored 
to  life,  tiiey  would  not  make  good  legislators  in  America. 
If,  indeed,  inr  a  fiew  ilhistrious  kwtanees,  il  would  answer,  a^ 
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diefe  is  no  gooetatnie  wstfaout  exceptbnsy  jet  the  priadple 
bere  laid-dofA*,  is  certainly  correct  In  niHbatever  coun^, 
foreigners  interfere  with  govertunenty  the  tendency  of  that 
inteHeronce  is  ii  change  e&ier  for  better  or  for  worse  ;  and 
tiie  tendehcy  of  changes,  especiaify  idien  the  effect  of  blind 
causes,  is  but  too  well  known. 

'^The  frameof  our  govemmoBt  is  probably  as  faultless,  as 
can  be  exp^ted  in  this  iniperfect  world.^  ^  Its  ubimate 
success  must  then  depend  upon  its  being  wisely  aduHnister*- 
ed.  Relative  to  that  article,  our  security,  lies  in  out' 
elections.  As,  in  our  fo^  of  govemmeii^  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  among  the-mo^  important  of  civil  ri^ts,  it 
should  be  preserved  inviolate;  but  it  should  be  guarded 
with  the  severest  caution.  Foreigners,  who  arrive  in  this 
countiy,  seldom  come  with  an  expectation  of  becoming 
legislators  here.  Their  confidence  hi  our  government 
probably  brought  them  hiiher,  where  they  ought  not  to  hope 
for  more  than  con^lete  security  of  Mfe,  liberty  and  property. 
More  than  such  security  would,  in  the  end,  work  injury  to' 
themselves; 

To  illustrate  ^subject,  we  will  state  an  extreme  case. 
We  will  suppose  the  government  of  the  United  States 
wholly  ^ven  into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners. 
An  arrangement  of  ^s -nature,  every  one  must  see,  would 
by  completely  ruining  thp  country,  ruin  all  it  contains, 
foreigners  as  well  as  citizens.  /  From  this,  to  descend  to 
a  case  of  a  much  lower  nature,^we  will  only  suppose,  that 
every  foreigner,  on  his  arrival,  or  soon  after,  ^ould  be 
vested  with  some  office  of  goverqment.  ^rom  such  a  pro- 
vision, two  ereat  evils  would  arise;  first,  strangers  would 
fiock  to  our  Miores  in  swarms  and  clouds,  like  the  locusts  of 
Egypt ;  nor  would  they  all  be  of  the  most  meritorious  cfass  ; 
and  secondly,  the  offices  filledJ>y  these  people,  would  general- 
ly be  wretchedly  dischaiged^  They  would  have  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  ^position  to  discharge  their  4uty  according 
to  our  notions  of  duty.  Nor  would  it  remedy  the  difficulty, 
should  i^  be  granted,  &at  their  notions  were  more  correct 
than'ours. 

From  both  of  the  preceding  cases,  which  are  more  or 
less  extreme,  we  will  now  descend  to  the  thing,  as  it  is. 
Every  fcweigner,  soon  afler  his  arrival  in  our  country,  by  a 


4^  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  rast  improTements  are  yet  to  be  mafle  in  the 
fcience  orfforenunent.<^£4. 
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coune  ii6ifiierciiaiitoas^«jqMattT6y  moor  kMig,  becooMsa 
cittzaa  in  the  fulleat  sense.  He  b  one  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  this  country — is  an  elector,  and  eligible  to  manj 
offices.  He  immed^tely  becomes  a  politician*-ie  profound 
in  the  science  of  govenunent — is  able  to  set  aU  things 
right  /From  his  cradle,  his  ideas  of  law  and  government 
have  been  closely  associated  widi^^meet  direful  images 
of  fear,  terror  and  resentment  af  and  ne  views  Kberty  as 
some  wild,  enehanting  mountmo-nymi^  rcm^  through 
fields  spread  wide  and  adorned  with  flowers.!  With  these 
views  of  law  and  hJbtrtyJho  sets  hini9elf  inae&tigably  al 
work,  to  mend  the  courae^of  things.  I  He  dedaims  a^^iinst 
oppression,  flames  with  zeal  for  libeny,  and  seldom  fails  to 
be  at  the  head  or  tail  of  innovation  and  reform,  perhapa  of 
insurrection. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  emigrants  from  Europe  are 
from  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  than  is  generaUy 
found  in  this  country  ;  or,  at  least,  an  older  state.  It  thence 
happens  that  many  of  them,  even  of  the  lowest  grade,  have 
a  certain  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  necessary  result  of 
mingling,  with  an  immense  mass  of  population.  This  know- 
ledge, indeed,  is  chieflv  made  up.  of  vanity  and  vice ;  but  it 
nelps  them  to  great  volulnlity  of  tongue,  smartness  of  reply, 
and  a  seeming  knowledge  of  things,  vdiich,  handed  out  on  all 
occasions,  readily  sets  many  people  to  staring  at  them  as 
something  extraordinary.  For  this  very  reason,  man^  of 
them  vulgarly  pass  for  people  of  great  information,  especially 
in  the  circulating  politics  of  the-  day.  Of  course  they  are 
pushed  forward  into  offices  of  considerable  responsibility. 

The  republic  of  Athens  guarded  the  avenues  to  citizen- 
ship with  great  strictness.  With,  them,  foreigners  could 
only  becomo  citizens  in  their  great  grand  children.  Their 
policy,  in  this  respect,  seemed  not  only  safe,  but  necessieLry. 
Their  stato  was  so  small,  that  could  foreigners  have  gained 
admittance,  they  would,  soon  have  outnumbered  them.  It  is 
as  dangerous  to  be  outwitted,  as  outimmbered ;  and  it  would 
be  the  tnie  policy  of  the  United  Statos  to  admit  no  foreigner 
ever  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  No  person  should  heresiler 
become  a  citizen,  but  by  being  bom  within  the  United 
States. 

Far  be  it,  that  this  rule  should  extend  to  the  disfranchising 
of  such,  as  have  by  any  means  already  obtained  citizenship. 
Many  of  icDeiii  came  among  us,  when  their  arrival  was  for- 
tunaH;  Tor  us,  and  it  should  certainly  prove  so  to  them. 
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Hieir  presence  giire  cotmtendneey  and  their  as&nstance 
itrengtiu  But  those  days  are  past ;  and  a  shnila^  occasion 
wOl  never  return. 

Let  foreigners  find  in  this  country  an  asylum  of  rest,  an 
escape  fipm  oppression.  Hete  let  them  buy,  and  build, 
and  plant ;  let  them  spread  and  flourish,  pursuing  interest 
and  happiness  in  every  mode  of  life,  which  enterprise  can 
suggest,  or  reason  justify ;(  but  let  them  be  exonerated 
from  the  toils  of  government,  j  We  do  not  need  their  hands 
lo  sleady  ihe  ark.  If  we  mdXe  good  laws^  they  wUl  share 
the  benefit ;  if  bad  ones,  the  blame  will  not  be  fiieira.  Let 
their  children,  bom  among  us,  become  citizens  by  birthr 
ri^t. 

^  POPULAR  ELECTIONS.- 

in  dective  governments,  the  most  important  point  to  be 
settled  i»,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  sufirage  ?  who  shall 
be  the  electors  ?  Surely,  if  this  right  were  always  to  be 
exercised  by  wise  and  virtuous  men,  none  but  such  would 
be  chosen  into  ofiice.*  But  where  the.  power  to  choose  is 
lodged  in  bad  hands,  it  is  probable,  that  bad  menwtH  be 
chosen.  Hence  the  old  but  true  majdm^^at  the  happiness 
of  elec^ve  governments  tlepends  on  the  virtue  of  the 
people/ 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  hitherto, 
has  been  such,  as  will  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  a  wise 
and  virtuous  people ;  with,  periiaps,^ome  small  deductions. 
Could  it  be  relied  on,  that  we  should  always  remain  as  vir- 
tuous, as  we  how  are,  and  pediaps  a  little  more  so,  it  must 
be  granted,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  put  into  exactly 
the  right  hands.  Let  us  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  as 
a  nation,  we  shall  not  remcdn  stationary  in  our  present  at- 
tainments of  political  virtue,  but  shall  continually  progress 
in  the  same,  and  also  in  knowledge,  till  we  become,'  to  a 
man,  a  nation  of  patriots  and  statesmen. 

In  spite  of  the  most  flattering^  hopes,  considering  the 
various  means,  by  which  the  number  of  citizens  is  daily 
and  rapidly  increased,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  possible, 
that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  will  grow  far  more  corrupt. 
They  certainly  have  the  commo^  inducements  and  tempta- 
tions to  that  end.  If  ever  the  people  of  wiy  countiy  were 
corrupted  hj  an  influx  of  foreigners  of  cUfierent  habits, 
maimers  and  custonis,  we  are  in  danger.    If  a  sadden 


M^cre—a  of  wmMi,  luxxnjf  eSmdaacy,  eztntvaganoe  and 
4i«MHf^tiAn,  ever  cemipted  any  natioD,  we  mre  in  danger.  If 
it  is  possible  for  artful  and  designing  men  to  afiaail  the  viitoes 
of  the  lower  class  of  people,  to  pakn  their  ambitious  schemes 
upon  the  unwary,  to  impose  iqpon  ignorance  and  simphcity, 
we  are  in  danger* 

The  causes  of  public  corruption  and  national  depravity, 
at  first,  are  sbw,  and  work  unseen.  They  begin  to  ope- 
rate by  insensible  degrees ;  and  are  always  perceived  least 
by  that  part  of  the  community,  on  whom  their  operation  is 
most  faUL  If  such  causes  exist  in  this  countiy,  however 
much  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  the  peoj^  may  retard 
their  operation  for  a  while,  yet  they  may,  at  leng^ 
produce  their  utmost  effects ;  for  the  same  causes,  under 
similar  circumstances,  will  in&llibly. produce  the  same 
effects. 

When  that  time  shall  covpey  (and  it  may  piove  to  be  a 
very  distant  day^)  our  elections  wUl,  in  some  degree,  resem- 
ble those  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  repub- 
lic, when  Ce^ar  relied  chiefly  on  an  armed  force,  which  he 
knew  to  be  devoted  to  hit  interest ;  when  Fompej  sou^ 
the  favor  of  the  people  by  popular  laws,  and  when  the 
opulent  Crassus  sought  the  saqie,^  bv  malong  dinners  and 
various  donations  to  a  rabUe,  consistug  of  hsdf  a  milhon  of 
people. 

The  rip;ht  of  sufi^e,  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of 
iffnoraat,  mdigent  and  vicious  men,  is  but  another  name  for 
throwing  the  whole  number  of  their  votes  in  favor  of  any 
artful,  aspiringy^emagogue,  who  will  purchase  them,  at  the 
highest  price,  r  Nor  are  they,  indeed,  very  costly,  being 
purchased  for  the  most  part,  with  empty  flattery,  and  false 
promises.  \  The  celebrated  Crassus  was  probably  the  most 
liberal  pu/chaser  of  populas  favor,  to  be  found  m  the 
annals  of  history.  He  supported  the  poor  of  Rome  at  his 
own  expense,  for  about  nine  months..  It  must  have  cost 
him  ten  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  tiie  present  value 
of  specie.  The  most  unlucky  part  of  the  business  was, 
that  the  rabble,  after  they  had  eat^i  up  all  he  could  well 
spare,  in  a  most  ungrateful  manner  forso<^  him  for  Fcmb- 
l>ey,  who  only  tickled  their  ears  with  hanclsome  speeches ; 
and  Pompey  they  as  soon  forsook,  to  gase  on  the  military 
splendor  of  Cesar.  Cesar  was  far  too  generous  and 
magnanimous.  They  presently  put  him  aside,  and  received 
an  his  place  a  stem,  profound  and  artful  tyrant,   under 
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Whom  ihej  humbty  kissed  die  r6d,  «nd  lay  down  to  their 
burdens  forevei* 

If  popular  favor  is  sometimes  cheaply  purchased,  it  never- 
theless  always  cdsts  more  than  it  is  worth.  For  wbed  is  it  ? 
To  answer  this  question,  we  need  the  pen  of  Shakspeare^ 
who  has  given  us  a  definition  of  the  word  honor.  It  is  an 
hour'«,  or  a  day's,  or  a  month's  existence,  in  the  blasting, 
pestiferous  breath  of  folly  and  falsehood.  The  favorite  name 
undulates  in  air  to-day  with  boisterous  acckimationaof  praise  \ 
to-morrow  with,  hideous'  imprecations  and  deadly  curses ; 
and,  at  all  times,  with  grosser  fumes,  Ihan  float  .around  the 
table  of  the  gods,  afler  quaffing  deeply  of  their  immortal 
nectar.  Tet  demagogues,  in  every  age,  have  made  tins  same 
poptdariiy  their  supreme  deity ;  and  many,  poor  souls !  who 
could  not  give  what  Crassus  gave  to  purchase  it,  have  given 
more — ^viz.  their  character,  integrity  and  conscience;  at 
least,  should  chariicter,  inte^^  and  conscience  be  thought 
worth  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  of  which  probably, 
some  may  doubt. 

Should  the' time  6ver  arrive,  when  there  shall  be  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  people  in  the  United  States,  and  especi- 
ally about  the  great  ci^es,  whose  indigence  shall  render  them 
easily  assailable  by  bribes,  donations-and  largesses — ^^hose 
peculiar  circumstances  shall  render  them  actually  dependent 
on  the  rich  and  enterprising,  and  whose  habits  of  life  and 
thinking  shall  rendei*  them  promptly,  subservient  to  the  views 
of  artful  and  ambitious  men,  at  least  by  storage,  if  not  by 
arms ;  it  must  be  granted,  that  at  such  a  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  the  right  of  suflrage  wiU  certainly  give 
that  class  a  weight  in  government,  to  which  they  are  by  no 
means  entitled,  upon  any  principle  of  equity,  rational  free- 
dom, or  public  safety.  Is^  not  that  time  already  come  1  It 
has  come ;  but  it  will  never  be  past.*  The  evident  sjrmp- 
toms,  by  which  its  arrival  is  indicated,  will  never  slacken 
their  urgency,  but  will  gain  strengdi  with  our  population, 
from  year  to  year. 

To  determine,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  voting  in  a 
popular  government,  is  not  sunong  die  smallest  difiiculties. 


*  In  Uie  blessed  day,  when  aU  shuU  tanpw  the  Lord,  from  the  least 
^nto  the  greatest,  th^re  will  be  no  class  of  people,  who^  from  indi- 
gence or  any  other  cause,  will  be  **  easily  assailable  by  bribes,  dona- 
tions  and  lar^esses.**^  Though  Mr.  Wbelpley  certainly  believed  and 
rejoiced  in  the  doctruie  of  me  Millennium,  he  seems  to  have  some- 
timei  loft  sight  of  this  glorious  and  delightful  doctrine. — Ed, 
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No  file  of  qoaMcatioDs  can  be  drawD,  Ihse  from  objectioii 
or  embanrassment  If  a  plan  could  be  devised,  which  would 
recogiuM  the  lighU  of  each  individual,  and  afford  complete 
•ecuril^  to  the  public,  that  would  be  the  one  to  be  preferred. 
If  that  18  not  atlainahle,  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  must 
be  sought  In  a  countiy  like  the  United  States,  where  the 
landed  interest  is  bj  &r  the  most  important,  where  land  is 
yrery  pleafjr,  and  very  cheap,  landed  property  should,  be- 
yond doubt,  be  made  a  qualification  necessary  to  the  right 
of  suffiage.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  act  as  an 
elector,  area  of  a  state  representative,  but  such  as  possess- 
ed real  or  landed  property*  A  regulation  of  this  nature  ex- 
ists in  some  of  the  states.,  Its  happy  influence  is  apparent, 
and  wilkbe  aiore  so.  Those  states,^  firom  that  very  cause, 
will  preserve  their  liberties  longer  than  any  pther  part  of  the 
union. 

The  rig^t  of  suffitfge  thus  guarded,  it  must  be  confessedi 
that  in  a  few  instances^  injustice  would  seem  to  be  the  con- 
sequence. It  would  exclude  some  from  votings-some  who 
are  certainly  very  amiable  and  useful  members  of  society. 
But  cases  of  this  nature  would  be  rare ;  and  much  rarer, 
than  might  be  expected  firom  a  slight  view  of  the  subject. 
If  it  excluded  a  few  worthy  persons,  it  would  at  least  exclude 
a  thousand  to  one,  who  are  certainly  unworthy. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  every  person  in  this  coun- 
try, possessing  property,  of  whatever  description,  might 
easily  possess  mnd.  The  popular  objection  to  the  measure, 
that  it  wodld  disfranchise  the  mercantile  ioterest,  is  certainly 
void  of  foundation.  Merchants  have-  property,  and,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  they  mi^t  purchase  land,  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  a  regulation,  founded  ia  the  strongest  reasons.  The 
gr^at  body  of  those  utterly  unable  to  possess  land,  are  per- 
sons, to  whom  the  right  of  voting  would  absolutely  be  no 
privilege.  As  for.  property  or  character  to  defend,  they  have 
none.  Generally  of  the  lowest  grades  of  intellect  and  in- 
formation, they  have  no  political  theory  to  espouse,  or  errors 
to  combat. 

These  last  observations  iq>ply  exclusively  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  people  in  and  about  great  cities.  In  the  country, 
every  prudent,  industrious  man,  knows,  that  he  can,  almost 
at  his  option,  possess  land.     It  ia  widun  his  reach ;  and  the 


*  It  if  most  ardeotljr  hoped,  that  all  the  states  wUt  prater?*  tbefr  Uber- 
tief>rcver.-n£d. 
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aaTiiigft  of  ^#BW years'  indostcy  wiU  purchtae  Urn  t  Apeent 
^de  rami,  at  least  as  iaige  as  that  of  the  -great  Cinciitfialus. 
In  the  states  above  aUuded  to»  where  koded  propei^  is 
made  requisite  to  ^  elective  fianchisey  prodigious  benefits 
are  found  to  residt  from  the  regulation,  to  the  peof^e  them- 
selves. It  stimulates  them  to  seek  and  acquire  real  pro- 
perty. A  man  there  disdains  the  idea  of  not  being*  a  free- 
holder. He  immediately  sets  himsdf  about  purchasing  a 
little  land.  Ambition  spul's  him  on.  He  saves- every  wil- 
ling, till  he  attains  to  &e  darling  oli||ect  By  the  time  he 
has  paid  for  his  little  farm,  his  habits  of  industry  and.  econo- 
my are  confirmed.  He  then  enlarges  his  views — strives 
afler,  and  is  (generally  speaking)  successful  in  acquiring,  a 
handsome  property.  The  prii^ciple  here  advocated,  becomes 
in  this  way,  a  source  of  noble  ambition,  virtuous  luibits,  and 
real  felicity  to  thousands. 

If  multitudes,  swarming  about  ^^eat  cities,  and  more 
thinly  scattered  through  every  part  of  the  coimtiy,  f<mn  a 
numerous  cla^ns,  to  whom  the  right  of  sufirsge  cannot  possi- 
bly be  any  privilege,  their  holding  and  exercising  tha^  right 
will  be  attended  with  de{dorable  and  incalculable  evils  to 
that  class,  to  whom  the  right  is  most  dear  and  sacred. 
Enterprisipg  and  ambitious  men,,  who  know ^ their  own 
utter  dereliction  of  all  prii(^ciple,  and  their  exclusion  from 
the  walks  of  honor  and  vktue,  well  know,  that  these  people 
have  no.  minds  of,  their  own.  They  will  be  perpetually 
intriguing  among  them*  They  will  not  fail  to  condense 
and  concentratjB  their  otherwise  scattered  OjMnions,  and 
throw  all  their  weight  into  one  scale.  It  is  needless  to 
say  what  scale  that  will  be.  ,The  intriguing  and  ambitious, 
knowing  how  impossible  it  is,  and  will  ever  be,  for  them- 
selves to  rise  by  merit,  have  ^eir  eye  constantly  upon  this 
class  of  people,  as  the  true  source  of  their  elevation  to 
power. 

It  is  time  the  people  of  this  country  were  soade  sensible 
of  their  danger.  Their  progress  in  the  path  of  cornq>tion 
is  rapid ;  and  by  holding  the  door  to  citizenship  so  wide, 
and  making  the  elective  franchise  so  cheap,  they  invite  all 
strangers,  and  allure  all  the  outcasts  of  fortune's  children  to 
hover  upon  our  coasts,  like  axiloud  of  harpies;  yea,  to 
plungiB  into  our  public  aflEkirs,  to  put  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  push  us  on  to  destruction. ' 

tile  rage  of  office  and  th^  spu^  of  electioneering  have 
iMide  no  small  pregress.;  but  more  ar  less  of  these  eviia 
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jmMt  always  be  akpected  to  accompany  fbe  privileges  of 
a  fiee  and  popqiar  ffoyerament  It  is  doubtless  the  hi^iest 
wisdom  of  eveiy  American  to  endearor  to-  give  stability 
to  oar  Present  name  of  govemmenti  and  perpetuity  to  our 
national  union ;  to  strive  to  mod««te  the  passions  and  har- 
monise the  jarring  interests  of  parties.  And  much  is  to  be 
hoped  for,  from  the  wisdom  and  vktue  of  the  American 
people*  A  storm  ^Mems  to  be  gathering  at  a  distance ;  we 
know  not  where  it  will  falL  It,  tiierefore,  becomes  all  the 
friends  of  thiMr  country  to  be  circumspect,  wise,  finn  and 
united*  < 
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Thus  have  nve  attempted  to  delineate  4m  great  line  of 
history.  Beginning  with  the  infancy  of  our  race,  we  have 
seen  the  worid  overspread  with  people,  divided  into  nume- 
rous nations  and  languages.  We  have  seen  the  mighty  fabric 
of  social,  political  and  religious  order,  rising  by  degrees, 
assuming  various  forms,  dimising  its  benign  influence  over 
mankind,  and  descending  down  through  all  ages,  with  addi- 
tional improvements,  to  our  own  times.  Having  tn^ed  but 
a  single  line  through  the  immensity  of  human  concerns,  we 
have  left,  on  each  hand  of  our  course,  extensive  fields  unex- 
plored. To  them,  we  now  recommend  the  young  reader  to 
turn  his  attention ;  with  an  assurance,  that  he  will  receive 
^e  richest  remuneration  for  his  labors. 

Having  arrived  at  our  times,  we  have  adventured  a  tran- 
sient glance  at  the  present  state  of  our  species  in  the  world. 
We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  prospect  over  Asia  and 
Africa  is  gloomy— over  Europe  it  is  doubtful,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  both  see  and  feel  numerous  reasons  of  gratitude 
to  Divine  Providence,  who  has  cast  our  lot  in  tb^  highly 
favored  land. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HISTORICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Whether  we  regard  profit  or  pleasure,  historical  know- 
ledgeis  of  use.  ^As  history  abounds  with  beauty,  noyelty 
and  grandeur,  it  opens  various  sources  of  pleasure  to  the 
imagination ;  |  and  as  it  brings  up  before  us  transactions 
numerous,  past  and  distant,  it  assists  experienceVby  present 
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mgy  in  one  vww^  (he  causes  tuid  co&ttqatnceB  ^  great 
events/ 

TheUife  of  one  man  is  far  too  short,  and  the  sj^ieiv  of 
his  observation  too  smaU,  to  acquire  an  adequate  knoidedge 
either  of  what  is,  what  has  been  done,  or  what  is  now 
doing  in  the  world ;/ but  as  there  is  a  certain  imiformity  m 
human  character  aold  action,  we  may,  with  a  degree  of 
safety,  judge  of  the  future  by  tfie  past  and  present.*  /  Thfe 
tendency  of  certain  things  to  the  hi^piness  of  natidils,  and 
the  reverse — ^the  origin  and  progress,  the  wane  and  dissolu*- 
tion  of  empires,  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  1hs<- 
tory ;  nor  is  there  any  natural  light,  by  which  we  can  more 
clearly  see  the  influence  of  character,  morals,  art  and  sci» 
ence,  on  .the  hiq>piness  of  fnan. 

At  what  period  of  life,  the  study  of  histoiy  should  com- 
mence, is  a  point  which  remains'unsettled.  Peihaps  no 
subject  of  equal  literary  hnportance,  has  been  less  regarded, 
less  systematized  or  less  pursued,  than  the  study  of  history. 
It  has  hardly  been  considered  as  a  peut  of  educaticm,  either 
liberal  or  professional,  hnd,  for  the  most  part  becomes  a  by* 
business,  deferred  tBl  late,  sacrificed  to  mferior  objectC;  or 
neglected  altogether.  JL  variety  of  facts  }^adus  to  conclude, 
it  should  be  entered  upon  much  earlier,  than  the  common 
practice  points  out.  The  body  of  history  is  sin^f^  narra- 
iion ;  a  species  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  first  openings 
of  a  youhg  mindy  on  which  deep  and  strong  im^ssions  are 
easily  made.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  put  ch&dren,  at  an 
early  age,  to  learn  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  grammatical 
construction  of  Istnguage,  or  even  the  mathematical  sciences ; 
which  things  are  farther  beyond  the  reach  of  theit' capacity 
than  history,  at  the  time— more  difficult  to  be  remembered, 
and  of  less  importance.  '       ,  ^ 

Battles  and  sieges,  the  strong  lustre,  of  great  characters, 
memorable  events,  indeed  all  the  most  prominent  features 
of  history,  impress  our  minds  with  exti^aoidinary  pleasure 
or  disgust,  and  commonly  leave  indelible  marks,  especially, 
if  made  while  young.  The  histories  of  nations  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  but  the  histories  of  men's  passions  delineated. 
For  that  reason,  ^they  strike  deeper  into  the  mind,  move  the 
passions  more,  and  are  l6nger  felt,  than  cool,  tinimpassioned 
reasonings,  and  curious  speculations. 

*  It  is  very  important,  thtt  in  thus  judging,  w«  ^onld  makt  do* 
allowance  for  change  of  circumatancea. — Ed. 
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A  imafi  acquamtaoce  wtth  the  oudines  of  geogra^j, 
•eems  the  oofy  pre-requisite  to  the  study  of  history.*  The 
•tudeot  should  hare  some  idea  ef  the  figure  aod  motioii  of 
the  earth,  of  the  general  divisions  of  -land  and  water — the 
positions  and  extent  of  the  continents^  islands  and  oceans. 
This  is  easily  gained  by  a  few  short  lessons  on  the  globe. 
>  A  habit  of  a|>fmcation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  pro- 
gress in  any  study,  or  to  arrive  at  eminence  in  any  sphere  of 
life«  0«r  most  aident  endeavors  should  not  be  wanting.*, 
and  when  once  this  point  is  gained,  the  hiJl  of  science  may 
be  easily  ascended.  Having  sufficiently  glanced  over  the 
main  tract,  the  student  may  then  return,  and  be  directed  in 
reading  a  regular  ceurse  of  ancient  histoiy.  . 
(  Knowledge  of  history  strongly  inculcates  the  preference 
of  virtue  to.  vice,  and  the  foUy  of  hunlan  am)i>ition«^  We 
there  learn/that  .men,  elevated  on  the  summit  of  earthly 
glory,  are  less  safe,  and  far  less  happy,  than  those  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  JifeJ  The  historian  can  compare  the 
modes  of  life»  the  customs  of  diflferent  ages  and  countries, 
aod  the  ^ects  of  different  religions  and  governments  on  his 
•pedes  sa study  which  tends  to  free  the  mind  frotn  bigotry 
.  and  siqpehititionJand  in  such  a  mighty  course  of  yevents, 
I  makes  a  man  fbel  his  weakness  and  insignificance.!/ By  the 
V  light  of  history,  human  affairs  resemble  a  stormy  seaJ  They 
fiMUQ  and  rage  under  the  dire  agency  of  tremendous  p«sions, 
though  subject  to  the  higher  control  of  Almighty  power.  Ail 
buouin  institutions  are  seen  mouldering  away ;  and  the  works 
of  art,  however  solid,  beautiful  or  grand,  either  by  the  ravages 
of  time  or  the  blind  fury  of  mortals,  all  perish.  These 
views  diminish  self^portance,  and  leave  the  mind  to  seek 
hiflher  grounds  of  confidence  and  hq)e. 

iThe  light  of  history  unveils  many  characters;  it  dis- 
closes tli»  features  of  the  ambitious  tyrant  and  aspiring 
demagogue, .  the^.  masked  h3rpocrite,  the  stem  bigot  aqd 
■ubtle  politipian^'  True  history  is  a  gem  of  inestimable 
value.  It  seeilb  almost  to  remedy  the  defects  of  human 
foresight     We  there  learn,  how  short-sighted  ihauy  legis- 


•  Some  acquaintance  with  nomberi)  seems  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  geography.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  arithmetic,  if 
mroperly  taught,  may  be  delightfully  instilled  into  the  tender  mind. 
The  student  should  also  be  acquainted  with  maps,  and  consult  them 
as  he  proceeds  in  history.  In  order  to  do  this  with  advantage,  ha 
^ould  know  something  of  (geometry.— £<2. 
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ticfois  have  b^en  in  promulgating  laws^  utterly  IneonBistent 
with  the  good  of  society;  for  while ihe  statesman,  in  tfaa 
busy  scenes  of  fife,  is  bewildered  in  the  ^ambiguity  of  pro* 
bable  effects,  and,  like  a  pilot,  who  cfyanot  feel  his  hehn^ ' 
cannot  discem  the  dirifl  of  empire,  the  historian,  calmly 
seated  in  the  shade  of  contemplation,  lifls  his  perspective^  ^ 
begins  at  the  spring,  and  carefully  traces  the  tortuous  course 
of  governments  and  empires,  sees  them,  Mke  a  river,  dash*^ 
ing  over  precipices,  majesticallyrolling  through  plains,  or 
disappearing  in  the  ocean.' 

Having  travelled  in  thought  over  these  extensive  and 
diversified  fields,  he  returns  to  the  occurrences  of  his  own 
time,  matured  with  the  experience  of  iiges,  furnished  with 
principles  and  remarks  drawn  from  the  suhlimest  exhi- 
bitions of  virtue,  contrasted  with  everything  hateful  in  the 
human  character.  In  walking  among  the  sepulchres  of 
empires,  he  sees  hung  lip  as  beacons,  the  catastrophes  of 
all  ancient  governments  ;^  he  beholds,  •  with  emotionis  of 
wdnder,  pity  and  dread ;  and  sometimes  weeps  over,  the 
inevitable  disstiny  of  human  institutions.  These  views  at 
on^e  expand  and  enrich  the  soul,  which  feelis  a  tooiimfiil  but 
sublime  pleasure,  in  tramng  the  vestiges  of  exalted,  virtue 
among  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  statesman,  -politician  and  legislator  will  derive 
essei^tial  benefit  fi'om  the  knowledge  ofhistoiy ;  since  it  ia 
there  alone,  he  can  trace  thex>rigin  and  operation,  and,  of 
course,  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  Iho  various  forms 
of  government.  From  the-  grand  monarchies  of  Cyrus^ 
Alexander  aad  Cesar,  he  may  pass  down  to  those  of  China> 
Turkey  andjlussia,  as  they  now  are ;  iurfrom  the  republics 
of  ancient,  to  those  of  modem  times.  He  may  compare 
the  vices  of  great,  with  those  of  small,  states ; .  and  espe- 
cially, he  may  contrast  the  virtues  of  rising,  with  the  vices 
of  declining,  states.  The  important  conclusions,  he  will  be 
able  to  draw  from  die  comparisons,  will  form,  a  counterpart 
to  the  pleasures  he  will  derive  from  a  review  of  those  sub 
lime  fields  of  knowledge.  ^ 

The  statesman,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  o 
nations  and  gdvemments,  will  penetrate  the  false  glossea^ 
which  sophistry  can  give  to  visionary  &eorie9.  Far  othei' 
motives,  than  the  charm  of  novelty,  will  be  necessary  to 
induce  him  to  put  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  hazard,  oa 
the  doubtful  issue  of  experiments.  His  experience  k 
matured  by  the  wisdom  of  ages;  and  with  him,  all  tUl  . 
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I  tmadt— to  of  artfiil,*  an^iltoaB  and  aqmog 
•re  M  pemctly  comprehended*  tbtt  they  are  even  become 
trile  or  thread4>ere ;  he  has  olien  aeea  them  acted  ovei^-^ 
o^ten  detected,  often  deepised. 

The  phaoen|ihiw,  whxme  mling  propenaly  is  die  bve  of 
truth  and  knowle^^  finda  peipetual  gratification  in  the 
pages  of  history.  With  pleaaure,  he  tracea  the  atreama  of 
science  from  thoir  firrt  fountaina*  If  hia  heneirolent  aensi- 
bilitiea  are  often  pained,  he  ia  more  than  eoim>ensaled  by 
viewing  tiie  8tu()«ndou8  wheel  of  httman  afinirs,  rolling 
dirough  all  ages ;  and  if  *'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
HAN,"  the  history  of  nations  is  the  book  comprehending  that 
important  adence ;  and  without  the  reading  of  which,  a 
man  must  always  remain  a  diild.  iHistory  wd  philosophy 
ara  auxilmries  to  each  other,  in  cficpanding  and  enndung 
the  mind  J  For,  while  the  former  presents  before  us  innume- 
rable shanes  of  character,  innumeraUa  minds  acting  umier 
the  influence^f  various  p^pensities,  while  all*  human  con-' 
cems,  from  diose*of  the  hiunble  shepherd,  to  those  of  th^ 
universal  monarch,  there  solicit  our  attention^'  invite  our 
esteem  and  challenge  our  admiration,  fdulosophy  conducts 
us  to  some  commanding  eminence,  and  Uds  us  take  a  view 
of  the  universe.  There  an  expanse  opens,  i^ch  no  ima- 
gination can  compass.  Through  the  illimitable  tracts  of 
apace,  we  contemplate  worida  o/*  UglU  profhsely,  yet  per- 
manently planted ;  their  numbers'  incakulable,  and  their 
distances  inconceivable.  There  globes  roU  around  us,  in 
comparison  with  which,  our  earth  diminishes  as  it  were  to 
nothmg.  Man  is  but  '<  an  atom  of  an  atom  world;"  and 
the  generations  of  six  thousand  years,  to  beings  of  supeiior 
nature^,  appear  like  the  successive  tribes  of  insects,  which, 
in  the  morning,  sport  on  the  surface,  and,  ere  sunset,  are 
lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  troubled  lake. 

The  philosopher,  so  fkr  from  envying  the  proud  mo- 
narchs  of  the  eardi,  looks  on  them  as  objects  of  pity;  and 
is  so  ftr  from  coveting  a  share  of  &eir  glory,  that  he  can 
only  desire  them  to  <<  stand  from  betwe^i  him  and  the 
sun.'^ 

History  affi>rds  many  consideratiens  calculated  to  confirm 
the  faith  and  strengthen  the  hopes  of  the  Christian.  To 
Bay  nothing  of  the  fulfilment  of  scripture  prophecies,  con- 
cerning the  ancient  monarchies  and  Jewish  and  Christian 

^*  When  Alexander  inquired  what  he  could  do  to  oblige  Piogeoei^ 
**  Stand  (rom  between  me  and  the  fun,"  laid  the  philoiopher.^Bif. 
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churches,  histp^  in  g«ieral  shews,  that  man's  character,  ia 
all  ages  has  been  umform  ;  that  he  is  d  depraved  creature ; 
and  may  convince  us,  that  if  he  ever  rises  from  this  depraved 
and  selfish  state,  it  must  be  by  other  means  than  his  own 
exertions.  It  uniformly  corroborates  the  idea,  that  as  sin 
and  misery,  so  virtue  tind  happiness  are  connected ;  and' 
h^nce  we  infer  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and  the  turpitude  of 
vice. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  great  course  of  events,  as  related 
in  histoiy,  will  strengthen  the  mind  to  the  beUef  in  a  wise, 
powerful,  overruling  and  universal  Providence.  Whoever 
looks  upon  the  workmanship  of  a  clock,  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the  work  of  design ;  and  so  will  he  who  observes 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  change  of  the 
seasons,  the  mechanism  of  an  animal  body,  or  even  tho 
structure  of  any  of  its  particular  parts,  as  an  eye  or  an  ear. 
•But  in  no  part  qf  nature  is  an  overruling  power  more  clearly 
seen  that  in  the  origin,  the  rise,  the  prosperity,  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  nation  ;  and,  by  a  due  attention  to  the^e  things,  we 
may  discover  the  wisdom,  justice^  and  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence. 

Every  member  of  a  free,  enlightened  repubUc,  should,  bj 
all  means  read  history.  In  a  nation,  where  popular  opinion 
must  be  the  supreme  arbiter,  of  what  immense  importance  is 
it,  that  that  opinion  should  be  corrected  by  wbdom  and 
experience;  otherwise,  the  political  vessel  will  wander 
wide  upon  tempestuous  seas,  and  be  lost  among  rocks  and 
whirlpools. 

The  study  of  history  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  youth.  In  that  period  of  Ufe,  the  intellectual  powers  are 
expanding,  the  passions  taking  direction,  and  the  character 
is  rapidly  forming.  In  that  season  of  improvement,  emula- 
tion and  hope,  a  habit  of  reading  should  be  formed ;  and 
care  should  be  talcen,  that  the  taste  be  not  vitiated  and  ren< 
dered  wavering,  by  the  prevalence  of  any  species  of  read- 
ing, which  leaves  it  flighty  and  capricious.  Alas !  how 
many  of  "the  days  and  years  of  youth  are  wasted  without 
improvement — are  utterly  lost  to  every  valuable  and  every 
noble  purpose !  We  too  seldom  begin  to  think,  till  we  are 
incapable  of  action.  The  whole  season  of  youth,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  is  so  passed  away,  as  to  draw 
after  it  an  age  barren  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  a  bleak  and 
comfortless  season  of  care,  decrepitude  and  sorrow!  Such 
is  the  |)erverseness  in  many,  that  they  will  not  be  insti^ucte4 
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by  the  experience  of  others*  Touth  will  not  derive  im- 
provement from  agOi  in  those  points  inost  interesting  and 
miportant.. 

Although  the  present  design  is  to  urge  the  importance  of 
historical  informatiQn,  yet  many  of  the  same  arguments  apply 
with  equal  force  to  general  reading.  Such  as  have  opportu- 
nity, (and  that  number  is  laiger  than  is  generally  thought,) 
should  read  many  things  besides  histoiy. 

Theological  reading,  which  certainly  should  begin*  widi 
the  Bible,  is  very  important  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
religious  doctrines  deeply  concerns  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind. It  is  astomshing  to  see  the  ignorance  of  many  persons 
on  these  subjects*  They  have,  perhaps  for  many  years,  en- 
joyed advantages  of  religioiis  instruction,  but  have  never 
used  them  to  any  effect  /The  being  and  perfections  of 
God  ;  the  immortahty  of  (be  soul ;  an  endless  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments ;  a  change  so  amazing  as  that  of 
death ;  the  unknown  realities  of  the  coming  world ;  in  short, 
&e  immensity  of  God's  kingdom  and  government :  the  infi- 
nitely varied  works  of  creation ;  and  what  man  is  to  himself 
ma  a  conscious  being  I  are  objects,  which  seem  to  call  for  tiie 
utmost  exertion  of  au  our  intellectual  powers.  To  survey, 
to  inquire,  to  learn,  and  to  know,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
such  wonders,  demands  man's  noblest  faculties,  and  certainly 
furnishes  for  them  the  noblest  employment  . 

^ut  the  disease  of  our  race  seems  to  be  stupidity  J  Many, 
too  many,  plod  on  dirough  life,  thinking  only  of  the  present 
They  scarcely  send  forward  a  thought  into  futurity,  till  they 
come  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  «md  it  b  then  too 
late,  even  to  acquire  any  settled  opinions,  or  make  any  pre- 
parations. A  life  of  the  most  extreme  thoughtlessness,  is 
closed  with  a  few  hours  of  gloomy^  intense,  ineffable  anxiety 

7cl  horror.  .      . 

True  religion,  as  appertaining  to.  the  mind,  consists  in 
^ust  views  and  virtuous  dispositions.!  Its  genuine  tendency 
is  to  lead  men  to  tiie  most  careful  oischarge  of  the  duties 
of  life.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  It  awi^cens  in  a  man, 
a  due  sense  of  his  various  relations  to  things  temporal  and 
things  eternal.  It  holds  up  to  his  understanding,  a  superior 
light,  whereby  he  pereeives  clearlyt  that  his  best  inheri- 


.    ^  ft  k  not  leM  certain  that  theolofical  reading  fhould  proceed  and  end 
vitiil'tt  Bible;  though  not  to  the  emuaion  of  other  |>ooks.— £<<. 
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tance  is  in  his  immortal  state*    In  finn  expectation  and  con-^ 
fidence  of  future  happiness,  he  is  resigned  to  the  course  of^ 
Providence,  and  waits  patiently  the  consummation  of  his 
hopes. 

j^The  propensity,  prevalent  in  the  human  mind  to  neglect 
religious  studies,  extends  to  the  neglect  of  all  mental  culti- 
vation; and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  to  neglect 
their  minds  altogether.  \  Among  the  eastern  nations,  there 
are  some  who  regard  religion  in  the  light  we  do  the  study 
of  law  or  physic ;  that  is,  an  occupation  to  be  followed  by  a 
certain  class  oX  men.  If,  instead  of  the  word  religion,  we 
substitute  the  phrase,  cultivation  of  the  mind,  such  a  class 

I  may  be  found  almost  any  wher^,  even  in  our  own  country. 
They  complain  that  they  have  no  time";  that  they  are 
pressed,  by  business  J  How  many  hours  in  the  day  do  they 
attend  to  business  ?  How  do  they  employ  their  evenjngs  ? 
How'  do  they  spend  the  Sabbath  1  \  The  fact  is,  they  have 
too  much  time.  It  hangs,  a  dead  weight,  upon  their  hands. 
Their  business.,  except  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  is  shorter^ 
by  several  hours,  than  the  day.  Their  dull,  insipid  evenings 
are  dozed  aw^iy  in  a  vacuity  of  thought.  \  Perhaps  they 
saunter  to  a  neighbor's  l^ouse,  where  their  conversation  is 
of  too  trivial  and  absurd  a  nature  to  admit  of  being  specified 
in  a-  serious  discourse ;  or  periiaps  they  fall  upon  some 
amusement  for  the  express  purpose  of  killing  time,  as  some 
are  pleased  to  style  it :  or,  in  other  words  to  pass  away  the 
evening,  and  escape  that  distressing  sense  of  solitude,  which 
often  seizes  the  vacant  mind. 

Killing  time  !  "  Time,"  says  Ae  poet,  "  is  the  stuff  that 
life  is  made  of."  To  waste  time,  is  to  squander  the  main 
ingredient  of  life,  one  of  the  richest  of  heaven's  blessings. 
O,  righteous  Heaven,  remember  it  not  against  them  in  the 
great  day  of  trial!  .lest  it  swell  the  catalogue  of  their 
crimes  beyond  forgiveness./As  for  their  Sabbaths,  instituted 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  suspending  servile  labor,  and 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  ^their  Creator^  they  are  slept 
or  idled  away.\  Yet  these  people  say,  th^  they  have  no 
time  to  devote  TO  the  improvements  of  the  mind.  1  One  of 
the  most  important  questions  a  man  can  €isk  him^lf,  is. 
How  his  time  has  been  spent  y  To  judge  of  its  full  import, 
let  us  consider  what  sensations  it  will  excite,  when,  with 
imperative  tone,  it  shall  obtrude  itself  upo|i  him  in  the  hour 
of*death. 
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The  most  excellent  and  important  of  all  books,  is  the 
BibleJ  It  contains  a  glorious  manifestation  of  God's  charac- 
ter, perfections  and  government,  together  widi  the  character, 
duty  and  obligations  of  men,  and  the  only  way  of  life  and 
salvationy  It  is  ^  felicihr  of  the  present  day,  to  possess 
not  only  mis  invaluable  book,  but  to  abound  in  religious  wii- 
tiogs,  of  various  descriptions,  calculated  to  strengthen  fbe 
Suthy  and  dierish  the  virtues  of  the  Christian.  Books  of 
diis  nature  are  indispensably  necessary  to  a  well  chosen 
library.  They  abound  in  discourses,  which  wfll  give  light, 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  a  man,  when  all  human 
sciences,  even  when  all  earthly  things,  however  splendid  and 

taiitiful,  are  fading  in  his  eye. 
That  species  of  reading,  next  in  importance  to  divinity, 
is  hisioTyy  There,  are  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and 
empires.  On  one  page,  are.  delineated  the  causes  of  their 
prosperity,  and  on  another,  of  their  decline.  .  History  re- 
presents the  great  concerns  of  nations  in  miniature.  The 
oicture  is  grand,  but  somewhat  gloomy ;  and  the  corres- 
pondent emotions  in  him  who  examines  it,  if  at  times,  ele- 
tated  and  delightful,  will  not  fail  to  be  shaded  over  with 
melancholy,  soUened,  however,  by  the  distance,  and  render- 
ed sublime  by  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  the  object. 
The  historian,  however  long  he  widks  under  the  imboVer- 
ing  laurel  and  olive,  must  at  length  repose  under  the  cypress 
aliAde. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB   CREDIBILITY  OF  THE   MOSAIC   HISTORY. 

THAT  the  existence  of  the  human  race- has  no  rational 
claim  to  a  hi^er  antiquity,  than  is  allowed  in  the  Mosaic 
history,  may^be  argued  from  two  considerations  ^  1.  The 
total  want  of  evidence  of  a  higher  antiquity ;  2^  Various 
evidences,  that  the  scripture  chronology  is  correct  J 

1.  There  is  a  total  want  of  evidence  of  higher/Euitiquity. 

Had  the  world  existed  from  eternity,  and  man  passed 
through  an  eternal  series  of  generations,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  numerous  evidences  would  exist,  of  periods  more 
distant  than  six  thousand  years. 

It  is  a  thing  incredible,  that  no  traces  of  a  much  higher 
antiquity,    should  have  been  discovered  by  the  Greeks, 
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Egyptians  or  Chaldeans.  Yet  the;  fixed  t)ie  origin  of  the 
human  race  at  no  distant  period ;  and,  as  we  shall  state 
threader,  it  is  within  the  limits  of  scripture  chronology. 
\The  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  is 
found,  upon  the  most  strict  and  impartial  examination,  to 
he  void  of  credibility.  ^  Their  records  are  incorrect,  faibu- 
lous,  and  made  up  of  j>arts,  incompatible  with  each  oiherJ 

The  grand  annals  of  China  are  contained  in  six  bundled 
and  sixty-eight  volumes,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  France. 
This  is  abridged  in, a  hundred  volumes;  from  which  the 
Abbe  Crosier  has  extracted  a  work  of  twelve  volumes, 
comprising  a  history  of  China-  From  these  records,  It 
appears,  that,  that  empire  must  have  originated  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Yao,  which  was  205t  years  before 
Christ;  of  course  near  the  time,  that  Ninus,  or  rather 
Ashur,  founded  the  Assvrian  empire.  This  statement  is 
confirmed,  not  only  by  all  Europeans,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language  has  enabled  them  to  examine  those 
records,  but  by  sevei:al  learned  Chinese,  wh6  have  studied 
the  languages  of  Europe ;  and  tJfds  statement  also  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion,  that  Noah  himself,  or  one  of  his  sons 
founded  that  empire. .  ' 

2.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  there  are 
various  evidences  of  the  correctness  of  scripture  chronology. 

As  there  exists  no  evidence  of  a  higher  antiquity,  so 
neither  is  it  possible  to  fix  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  in  a  much  later  period.  The  his- 
tory and  chronology  of  the  Bible  are  liable  to  no  charge  of 
inconsistency.  The  facts  considered  in  detail,  or  in  the  ag- 
gregate, want  none  of  the  genuine  characters  of  true  and 
impartial  history.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  sources, 
whence  the  knowledge  of  ancient  history  is  drawn,  we  shall 
see,  that  they  uniformly  increase  the  authority,  by  corrobo- 
rating the  facts  of  the  sacred  history. 

That  matter  was  coeval  with  God,  and  independent  of 
him,  is  more  difficult  to  reconcile    with    the  dictates    of 
reason,  or  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  than  the  doctrine 
of  creation  and  providence,  as  laid  down  in  the  books  of 
Moses.     If  it  is  most  easy  and  rational  to  believe  what  is 
most  evident,  and  if  wisdom  and  goodness  ore  displayed  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  throughout  all  the  visible  creation, 
then  to  abstain  from  believing,  will  be  to  follow  the  weaker, 
instead  of  the  stronger  reason.      Those,  therefore,  who 
reject  the  latter,  and  embrace  the  former  scheme,  are  more 
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worihjrofdiechaigeorcrediilitfitiiaiitiKMei  <ut  whom  die/ 
bestow  it 

Neither  Cicero  nor  Plato  had  ai^  knowledge  of  antiqnitjr, 
inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creatioo.  In- 
deed,  as  we  extend  our  inquiries  back  into  ancient  ages, 
we  evidently  see  all  the  rajrs  of  li^  conyergmg  to  one 
point ;  bejood  which,  little  is  conjectured — nothing  is  eyi- 
dent. 

The  account  of  the  deluge  maj  be  considered,  as  the  most 
orominent  feature  of  the  first  book  of  Moses.  This  article 
>f  the  Bible  htstoiy  is  made  both  the  subject  of  cavil  and 
ridicule  by  unbelievers,  as  a  thing  incredible  and  absurd. 
This  thej  commonly  do,  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  mere 
matter  of  revelation !  The  evidences,  on  which  its  credibi- 
lity rests,  are  by  no  means  so  generally  known,  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  thing  seems  to  demand. 

We*  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  in  proof  of  the  truth 
of  tnis  article. 

1.  Were  it  regarded  merely  as  a  matter  of  revelation,  as 
the  objection  imports,  still  it  challenges  belief.  As  such,  it 
tiu^t  be  considered  as  part  of  a  system  of  truth,  which  in 
lie  sum,  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  infaUible.  Hie  history  written 
ty  Moses  contains  nothing,  but  what  might  be  looked  for  in 
the  dictates  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom.  His  laws  can 
m  no  instance  be  taxed  with  injustice,  nor  his  assertions  with 
fabehood. 

The  character  which  Moses  ascribes  to  God,  'as  far  tran- 
scends any  thing  found  in  the  heathen  writers,  as  the  God  of 
the  universe  is  more  glorious  than  an  idol.  Among  the 
things  written  by  Moses,  the  character  of  €rod,  the  origin  of 
the  universe,  the  perfect  standard  of  morality,  the  maxims  of 
civil  policy,  and  the  excellent  code  of  laws,  were  all  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  wisdom. 

This  remark  is  so  certainly  true,  that  among  |di  the  pro- 
ductions of  mortal  men  since  his  time,  none  have  come 
within  an  infinite  distance  of  him,  but  such  as  have  copied 
fi'om  his  originals,  or  drawn  firom  the  same  fountain  of  in- 
spiration. 

Why  then  should  we  disbelieve  his  history?  It  states 
things,  which,  if  tfiey  cannot  in  every  instance  be  proved, 
can  in  no  instance,  be  disproved — facts,  viiiich  the  whole 


*  It  is  hoped,  that  the  absurd  and  kingly  usa^  of  the  pronoun  we  for  /, 
wul  Aoon  cease  to  ha? e  the  sanction  of  good  writers  and  speakers.— £<£ 
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"vorrent  of  universal  testimony  corroborates.  Hence,  if  the 
certainty  of  the  deluge  rested  wholly  .on  the  authority  of 
revelation,  it  would  need  no  better  support  So  far  is  that 
from  being  the  case,  however,  that,'  in  fact,  no  event  is  more 
strongly  attested  or  sustained  by  the  belief  of  all  the  ancient 
nations,  as  we  shall  presently  state, 

2.'  The  geography  of  the  earth  affords  several  strong 
proofs  of  a  universal  deluge.  The  productions  of  the  sea 
arc  found  in  the  most  inland  parts,  not  only  on  the  earth's 
suiface,  but  even  deep  in  its  bowels ;  and  not  only  in  valleys 
and  plains,  but  in  hills  and  mountains.  These  productions 
are  found  in  such  quantities,  as  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  slight  or  partial  cause,  and  in  such  a  state,  as  denotes 
them  to  have  been  deposited  there  for  many  ages. 

Had  there  ever  been  such  a  deluge,  as  Moses  describes, 
.such  appeai^ces,  as  are  now  observed,  must  have  follow- 
ed. Marine  productions  must  have  been  washed  up  on  the 
land,  and  in  many  places  mingled  with  it.  In  one  ennnent 
instance,  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  phenomena  of 
liature  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  that  too 
H  an  article,  thought  by  some  the  most  doubtful.  We  need 
Biquire  for  but  one  cause  for  one  effect ;  and  certainly  the 
universal  diffusion  of  marine  productions,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  supposing,  that  the  ocean,  once  covered  the 
earth. 

The  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  eartii,  the  posi- 
tions of  hills,  mountains,  vaUeys  and  plains,  seem  to  denote 
some  ancient  war  of  elements.  They  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  situated  and  fashioned,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
whirlpools,  currents,  and  eddies  of  the  retiring  flood,  and  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  as  the  effects  of  the  deluge. 

3.  The  belief  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  the  testimo- 
nies of  many  writers  of  antiquity,  confirm  Moses'  account 
of  the  deluge,  and  shew,  that' no  artiqle  of  ancient  history  is 
better  supported.  We  shall  here  state  a  few  authorities  on 
this  subject. 

1.  The  first  authority,  among  the  heathen  writers,  is  that 
of  Berosus  the  Chaldean.  From  his  testimony  we  may 
learn  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldeans  respecting  the  fiood.  If 
we  change  the  name  of  Noah  for  that  of  Xisuthrus,  it  w  11 
appear  that  Berosus  has  the  whole  history  of  tho  deluge 
complete.  Berosus  isays,  "  that  very  anciently  the  gods 
being  greatly  offended  at  the  wickedness  of  the  human  race, 
foretold  to  Xisuthrus,  that  they  intended  to  destroy  the 
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worid  by  a  deluge.  Xiauthnis  immediately  set  about  build* 
ing  a  tiip  of  very  great  dimensioiiB.  Afler  many  years,  a 
prodigious  yessel-was  constructed,  and  Xisuthrus  with  his 
fiunily  eotered  into  it,  with  a  multitude  of  creatures,  which 
were  to  be  preserved. 

**  The  flood  then  came,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  was 
covered ;  and  the  vessel  which  carried  the  only  surviving 
family  of  the  human  race,  was  buoyed  up,  and  floated  on  the 
boundless  deluge.  The  waters  at  length  abated,  U^e  ship 
chanced  to  land  on  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  called  Ararat." 
The  same  author  says,  that  nigh  to  his  own  times,  <<  large 
pieces  of  timber  were  still  seen  on  those  mountains,  univer- 
sally supposed  to  be  pieces  of  the  ship  of  Xisuthrus."  Many 
other  Chaldean  writers  mention  the  same  things ;  so  that 
the  belief  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  deluge,  rests  on  the  xiiost 
unquestionable  authorities.  Moreover,  the  certainty,  that 
they  did  beUeve  in  it,  is  a  consideration  of  great  weight ;  for 
Nimrod  founded  their  empire  but  a  short  time  after  the  de- 
luge ;  and  they,  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  were  the  roost 
likely  to  have  correct  information,  as  far  as  depended  on 
tradition. 

2.  The  second^  authority,  we  shall  mention,  is  Ovid,  a 
writer  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  relates  the  story,  though 
with  diflerent  names,  much  in  the  same  way.  He  says,  that 
«  the  gods,  to  punish  the  wickedness  of^nan,  destroyed  the 
earth  with  a  deluge.'  The  destruction  was  so  complete,  that 
only  DeucaUon  and  Pyrrha  escaped  to  the  top  of  mount 
Parnassus." 

3.  Yarro,  the  most  learned  man  the  Roman  state  pro- 
duced, ia  full  to  pur  purpose.  Yarro  says,  that  "  in  ancient 
times,  there  was  a  universal  deluge,  in  which  the  human  race 
were  nearly  all  destroyed."  He  says,  that  the  flood  took 
place  .1600  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Now  it  is  known, 
that  the  first  Olympiad  took  place  776  years  before  Christ 
This  account  admirably  corresponds  with  the  scripture  chro- 
nology ;  for  1600  added  to  776,  makes  2376  ;  whereas  the 
Mosaic  chronology  places  the  flood  2348  years  before  Christ, 
a  difference  of  only  twenty-eight  years  in  a  rai^e  of  time 
so  long.  When  we  consider  the  erudition  of  Yarro,  and 
that  his  chronology  was  drawn  from  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  came  through  a  diflerent  channel  from  that  of  the 
scripture,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  this  coincidence, 
and  can  have  no  rational  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  in  question. 
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^.  Seseca,  the  celebrated  Romao  philosophelr  and  histo- 
rian, is  very  particular  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge.  He 
not  only  says  the  same  things,  as  me  above  cited  authori^, 
but  goes  much  further  into  the  subject,  assigning  what  were 
the  probable  causes  of  the  flood.  He  moreover  says,  that 
as  the  world  has  once  been  destroyed  by  water,  so  it  shall 
again  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  like  a  philosopher,  proceeds 
to  account  for  fiie  possibility,  and  even  probability,  of  such 
an  event. 

6.  Few  men  were  more  extensively  read,  or  more  deeply 
learned  in  history,  than  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  He 
affirms,  that  wo  read  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark  in  .th§  writmgs 
of  all  the  barbarian  historians ;  and  that  all  the  eastern  na- 
tions were  uniform  in  their  belief  of  that  article  of  the  Mo- 
saic history. 

.  6.  Yossius  says,  that  a  traditibn  prevails  among  the  Chi- 
nese, that  Puoncuus  with  his  family,  escaped  from  the 
universal  deluge,  and  was  the  restorer  of  the  human  race. 
The  same  is  also  stated  by  father  Martinus,  the  Jesuit,  who 
was  a  resident  in  China,  and  who  says,  that  all  the  ancient 
wnters  of  the  Chinese  history,  speak  largely  of  the  flood. 
Even  among  the  Indians  of  Nqrth  and  South  America,  many 
traditions  of  a  general  deluge,  are  said  to  prevail. 

7.  We  shall  close  this  enumeration  of  authors,  with  the 
great  and  respectable  names  of  Strabo,  Plato  and  Plutarch, 
all  of  whom  express  their  belief  in  a  general  deluge.  Plu- 
tarch, particularly,  says,  that  Deucalion,  when' the  waters  of 
the  flood  were  abating,  sent  forth  a  dove,  which  retumr  J 
with  an  olive  leaf  in  her' mouth.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that 
he  copied  this  from  the  history  of  Moses;  in  reply  to 
which,  we  only  need  answer,  if  so,  then  he  doujjtless  gave 
credit  to  that  lustory. 

Many  more  testimonies  might  be  adduced  on  this  subject; 
but  from  those  already  stated,  those  who  are  disposied  to 
tax  the  history  of  Moses,  in  this  article,  with  falsehood  oi 
absurdity,  may  see  somathing  of  the  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy, in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  the  heathen  mythology  de- 
ciphered, is  but  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  the 
original  dispersion  of  their  families.  Saturn,  whom  mytho- 
logy declares  to  be  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  they  say, 
was  Noah ;  and  Jupiter,  the  son  of  Satnrn,  was  Ham,  the 
son  of  Noah.  Plato  aflirmed,  that  Saturn  was  the  son  of 
of  Oceanus  and  Thetis. 
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A  bold  9od  Uvelj  ftacy  would  not  scrapie  to  saj,  that 
Noah  was  bom  of  the  sea  or  of  the  flood.  Thetb  was  die 
Ocean,  and  Oceanus,  the  god|  who  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  it.  As  Noah  passed  over  the  deluge  from  the  old  word  to 
the  new,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  in  those  simple  and 
pastoral  ages,  which  followed,  than  for  orators,  poets  and 
fabulists  first,  and  at  length  for  all  odiers  to  celebrate  him, 
as  sprung  from  the  sea ;  yea,  to  promote  him  at  length  into 
a  ffod,  and  to  adore  him,  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 

When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  his 
philosopher,  Calisthenes,  found  in  the  tower  of  Babel,  as- 
tronomical observations  for  1903  years  preceding ;  1.  e. 
from  its  supposed  building.  The  Chaldeans  were  astrono- 
mers at  a  very  early  date ;  and  their  view  in  rearing  that 
very  high  tower,  among  other  things,  might  have  been  to 
provide  a  convenient  observatory.  Alexander  took  Babylon 
about  333  years  before  Christ ;  which  would  make  the 
building  of  Babel  2236  years  before  Christ  The  Mosaic 
histoiy  places  the  flood  2348  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Consequently,  Babel  must  have  been  begun  within  a  little 
more  than  a  century  from  the  flood. 

Three  famous  ancient  authors,  viz.  Plato,  Herodotus, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  each  of  whom  visited  £gypt,  fix  the 
date  of  the  heroic  age,  and  what  they  call  the  wars  of  the 
great  gods,  at  diflerent  eras,  but  not  far  from  the  same 
time.  Plato  fixes  the  date  of  these  wars  in  the  time  of 
Cecrops.  The  '^  Antiquities  of  Greece"  state  that  Cecrops 
founded  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  1450  years  before 
Christ,  or  253  years  before  the  Trejan  war.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  fix  those  wars  a  Uttle  earlier.  Between  the 
days  of  Cecrops  and  the  flood,  were  898  years.  In  this 
time  the  Mosaic  history  comes  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan ;  and  in  this  time  took  place  all  those  transactions 
between  gods  and  giants,  so  famous  in  mythology.  From 
diis  statement  we  deduce  two  considerations  of  importance. 
[  1.  Neither  the  traditions  nor  histories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eg3^tians  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Mosaic  history 
—and 

I  2.  As  far  as  their  traditions  can  be  traced  from  facts,  or 
their  allegories  resolved,  they  go  rather  to  corroborate, 
than  weaken  the  authority  of  that  history.J  In  this  period, 
Menes,  or  Misraira,iaid  the  foundation  ofrne  ancient  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  which,  it  is  said,  the  Copts  and  Arabs  still 
call  the  land  of  Mesr,  or  Misraim.     In  the  same  period. 
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Nimrod  founded  the  kingdom  of  Babylon — Elam,  the  son 
of  Shem,  founded  the  Persian,  and  Ashur  thq  Assyrian  em- 
pires. Joktan,  the  great  grandson  of  Arphaxad,  settled  in 
Africa ;  and  the  sons  of  Japheth  settled  in  Italy,  Germany 
Scythia  and  the  East  Those  who  have  leisure  and  inclina 
tion  to  read,  may  see  this  subject  treated  at  large,  in  Bed 
ford's  Chironology. 

Under  this  head,  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  no  account  •  v 
the  origin  of  the  universe  of  creatures,  has  ever  been  pre* 
sented  to  the  human  understanding,  so  rational,  so  sublime, 
and  so  consonant  to  the  spontaneous  voice  of  nature,  as 
that  given  by  Moses. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire^  whether  the  books  called 
the  books  of  Moses,  are  genuine ;  whether  they  were  in 
fact,  the  productions  of  Moses ;  and  whether  Moses  could 
have  been  aided  in  writing  these  books,  by  any  other  means 
of  knowledge,  than  divine  inspiration. 
I  That  the  books  of  Moses,  commonly  called  the  Penta- 
teuch, are  genuine,  i.  e.  wiitten  by  him  or  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  there  is  satisfactoiy  evidence.  J  The  first 
source  of  ^evidence  we  shall  notice,  is  the  regular  annals  ot 
a  nation.  J  That  the  Isra.eUtes  were  vixi  enUghtened  nation,  is 
evident  from  the  elegcmce  and  sublimity  of  their  writings, 
and  the  wonderful  and  excellent  fabric  of  their  laws.l  The 
fundamental  maxims  of  law  and  justice,  among  the  most 
enlightened  nations  now  existing  are  borrowed  from  the  law 
of  Moses.  And_who^er  will  examine  the  civil  government 
of  the  Hebrews,  will  perceive,  that  their  maxims  of  pohcy 
were  drawn  with  consummate  wisdom.^  That  Moses  was 
a  general,  a  law-giver,  and  a  writer  among  the  Hebrews,  is 
as  evident,  as  that  Solon,  Lycurgus,  or  Julius  Cesar  sustain- 
ed some  of  the  same  offices  in  their  respective  countries. 
Whoever  can  believe  that  Homer  wrote  an  epic  poem ;  De- 
mosthenes, orations;  Cesar,  commentaries;  or  Horace, 
odes,  must  also,  if  he  is  cancUd,  believe  that  the  books  of 
Moses  are  genuine. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  Moses  had  any  means  of 
coming  Co  the  knowledge  of  things,  which  took  place  be- 
fore his  day,  besides  those  of  immediate  inspirarion. 
He  certainly  had,  for  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of.  the  Egyptians,  in  his  4ime  the  most  learned  of  aU 
nations. 


*  See  Lowman  on  the  ciril  gotenunent  of  the  Hebrews. 
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Moms  wu  the  son  of  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohatfa,  die  son 
of  LevL  Sheniy  the  son  of  Noah,  lived  new  to  the  birth  of 
Jacob ;  and  Methusaleh  had  lived  many  yeais  cotemporary 
with  Adam,  and  also  many  years  with  Shem.  It  will  hence 
follow,  that  Adam  conversed  with  Methusaleh — be,  with 
Shem-— Shem,  with  Isaac ;  and  Moses  mi^  have  seen  per- 
sons, who  had  conversed  with  Isaac 

Moses,  therefore,  must  have  possessed  peculiar  advan- 
tages, to  know  whatever  could  be  known,  orally,  of  ancient 
history.  And  who  does  not  know  the  accuracy,  with  which 
many  nations  preserve  hbtonc  facts,  and  the  facility,  with 
which  they  transmit  them  to  posterity,  without  alphabetic 
writing  7  Admitting,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  human  race 
to  have  been  as  Moses  relates,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
Moses,  and  others  as  well  as  he,  must  have  had  very  com- 
plete information  respecting  Adam  and  Eve — their  trans- 
gression— the  murder  of  Abel — ^the  punishment  of  Cain — 
the  translation  of  Enoch — the  progress  of  art,  and  of  vice, 
before  the  flood — ^the  building  of  the  ark — ^the  flood,  and  the 
re-peopling  of  the  earth,  by  Noah  and  his  sons ;  especially, 
when  we  add  to.other  considerations,  the  great  age,  to  whicV 
they  lived  before  the  flood. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  is  asserted  by  man] 
of  the  heathen  writers  of  antiquity.  It  was  their  opinion, 
that  the  human  race,  while  uncomipted  by  vice,  lived  long ; 
but  when  they  provoked  the  gods  by  their  wickedness,  dis< 
eases  were  sent,  and  their  lives  cut  short 

Adam,  indeed,  could  have  learned  nothing  of  what  took 
place  before  his  creation,  but  by  special  revelation.  But 
what  is  there  unreasonable  in  the  idea,  that  the  Almighty, 
when  he  had  created  man,  should  reveal  himself  to  bun,  and 
give  him  some  intimations  concerning  the  work  of  creation 
and  providence?  We  answer.  Nothing.  The  reverse 
would  be  unreasonable,  and  utterly  inconsistent  vnth  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  For  Almighty  power  to  give 
existence  to  man,  to  immure  him  in  darkness,  to  leave  him 
to  explore  his  way  to  the  discovery  of  his  own  origin,  doty 
and  destiny,  and  to  find  out  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
the  first  cause,  would  be  utterly  inccmsistent  with  divine 
benevolence. 

Considering  man  either  in  his  original  or  fallen  state, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea  of  God's  reveal- 
ing himself  to  him  in  a  direct  and  special  manner.  Had 
man  never  fallen,  who  can  doubt,  ^t  God  wout4  have 


given  hiih  various,  eontmoal  and  most  glorious  manifestaH 
tions  ?  By  these,  he  #ould  hiave  been  ennobled  and  per- 
fected in  his  inoral  Unities,  till  he  attained  the  high 
excellence  of  angelic  natures.  Even  in  his  depraved  and 
fallen  state,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Father  of 
mercies  to  begin,  to  carry  on,  and  to  complete,  his  benevo- 
lent designs  toward  him,  by  an  immediate  revelation  of 
himself. 

We  may  then  demand,  why  are  some  philosof^ers,  so  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  a  special  revelation  of  God  to  man- 
kind 1  Is  not  the  language  o£  their  hearts,  Depaai^from  tu, 
O  Lordy  we  denre  not  ike  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ? 

Since  it  cannot  be  demed,  that  man  is  a  reasonable  being 
— ^that  he  is  a  .moral  agent,  capable  of  virtue  and  vice,  and 
that  as  sU($h,  he  is  a  proper  subject  of  goven^^nt,  neither 
can  if  be  denied,  tlmt  his  highest  felicity  must  forever  depend 
on  his  progress  in  knowledge  adid  virtue.  That  be  should, 
therefore,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  being  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  seems  indispensable  to  hid 
happiness.  Hence,  it  seems  to  be  a  thing  highly  desirable 
in  itself,  and  necessary  to  man's  eternal  well-being,  that  God 
should  reveal  himself  to  man,  in  ways  far  more  direct  and^ 
special,  than  he  has  in  the  works  of  nature. 
'  When  God's  character  and*  perfections  are  once  disco- 
vered, we  tiien  can  easily  perceive  traces  of  them  in  his 
works ;  but  if  'God  had  never  revealed  himself  to  man  in 
any  special  w^y,  it  is  exti^emely  doubtful^  whether  the 
mind  of  man  ever  would  have  reached  the  first  causey  even 
in  conjecture.  We  oflen  hear  it  observed,  that  pure  Deism 
is  the  most  rationed  and  self-consistent  of  all  religions.  \^ul 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  idea  even  of  that  one 
€rod,  of  which  pure  Deism  boasts,  is  obtained  from  divine 
reveiationJ 

Could  we  see  what  system  of  theology  the  inind  of  man 
would  frame,  without  any  aid  from  immediate  revelation, 
we  should  see  a  scheme  far  dififerent  from  the  boasted  true 
ox  pure  Deism.  C^^ch  a  scheme  may  indeed  be  seen  in  the 
rebgion  of  some  of  the  ndiabitants  of  Africa  and  ^e  islands, 
who,  it  is  said,  have  n6t  the  least  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
care  notiung  nbout  futurity,  and  live  widM>ut  law  or  go- 
vernment.^ PtBre  Deism,  therefore,  would  prove  to  be  a 
scheme  or  religion  widiout  the  idea  of  a  God ;  a  scheme, 

'      ■■ '    ' 

*  See  Locke  on  the  Human  Underatandinff— toI.  i.  lib.  i.  p.  M,  91. 
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which  probably  the  pore  Deist  miMt  eitfier  adept,  or  look  for 
the  character  of  the  God  whom  he  adores,  in  special  revela- 
tion. It  will  hence  follow,  that  pure  Deism,  divested  of  anj 
aid  fix>m  revelation,  will  prove  to  be  Jiikeism.  Indeed  we 
may  safi^ly  assert,  that,  had  not  Grod  made  a  supernatural 
revelation  of  himself  to  man/the  whole  human  race  would 

fve  been  Atheists  and  savagte  J 

The  common  objection  to  me  doctrine  of  creation,  as 

Qght  by  Moses,  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  how 
God  could  create  all  things  out  of  nothing.  I  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  God  is  a  beiAg  of  almighty 
power ;  'yet  we  have  no  conception  of  )he  manner,  in  which 
he  exer^  his  power,  even  in  any  case*  Upon  a  c€u*eful  ex- 
amination of  this  matter,  it  wiU  ^pear,  that  the  objection 
before  us  operates  equally  against  all  events,  as  effects  of 
divine  power.  It  simply  amounts  to  this ;  .we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  divine  power  operates.  Shall  we  therefore  deny 
that  it  operates  at  all  ? 

The  mi^ty  chain  of  effects  and  causes,  although  it  be- 
gins with  the  great  first  Cause,  consists  of  innumerable 
Enks.  Many  effects  in  their  turn,  become  causes,  and  pro- 
duce other  enects  ;  whence,  generally  speaking,  all  effects 
are  in  their  turn  causes ;  and  all  causes,  excepting  One,  are 
effects.  In  this  infinitely  wide  field  of  caqses,  there  seems 
to  obtain  one  important  distinction.  All  these  multifarious, 
and  perpetually  operating  causesi,  are  either  intelligent  and 
designing,  or  incogitative  and  {^ysical.  These  two  classes 
of  causes  are  widely  different  in  their  nature,  and  equally 
so  in  their  efiects.  So  far  as  our  observations  can  extend, 
proportion,  arrangement,  beauty  and  excellency,  whenever 
they  are  effects,  are  invariably  and  immediately  fh>m  intelli- 
gent and  designing  causes..  Unintelligent,  incogitative 
causes,  never  produce  order,  proportion,  beau^  or  excel- 
lency. Homer  could  write  an  excellent  poem';  but  a  rock, 
if  conveyed  io  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  set  rolling  down, 
will  dash  and  prostrate  all  before  it  There  will  be  nothing 
like  order  or  elegance  in  its^  path.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  or 
Inigo  Jones,  covdd  bnild  a  glorious  palace ;  but  a  whirlwind, 
a  torrent  or  an  earthquake,  though  never  known  to  erect  the 
smallest  building,  l^ve  been  known  to  throw  down  and 
demolish  many.  Where  agents  of  that  nature  have  been 
operating  for  ages,  so  far  from  ever  effecting  any  thing 
beautiful  or  useful,  the  disorders  of  such  a  place  wil)  only 
ncrease* 
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fWe  are  therefore  taaght  by  reasdn  and  experience,  dmt 
f^e  order,  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  visible  aniverse, 
are  the  effects  of  an  intelligent,  designing  cause.  |  The  con- 
clusion is'  irresistible Jthat  there  must  be  a  beit^  who  does 
produce  such  effectsy"  Wfe  see  enough  of  his  power  and 
wisdom  displayed,  t(f  afR)rd  conviction  that  he  can  create. 
There  seems  nothing- absurd  or  extravagant  in  the  idea,  thai 
a  being  of.  Almighty  power,  can  create  out  of  nothing. 
It  is  not  derogating  from  the  respect  due  to  God,  to  say  that 
he  cannot  work  contradictions ;  that  he  cannot  cause  two 
and  two  to  beiive  ;  that  he  cannot  cause,  a  thing  to  be,  and 

'  pot  to  be,  at  thp  same  time ;  but  that  he  Cain  cause  a  thing 
to  be  at  otfe  time,  and  not  to  be  at  another,  involves  no 

■  absurdity.  Let'  It  be  supposed,  that  tiiere  was  a.tiine,  when 
no  creattire  existed. .  Will  •  the  objector  s$y,  that  the  eter- 
nal God. could  not  give  existence  to  creaiUres  ?  Will  he  say, 
that  God  .could  not  6f-eait'e  both  matter  and  mind  7  An  sirtist, 
indeed,  cannot  mdke  a  watch  without  materials,  and  tools 
to  work  with..  He.  must'  have  the  steel,  the  silver,  the 
brass,  the  chrystal,  &c.  Must  therefore,  the  infinite  Deity 
have  pre-existing  materials,  in  order  tQ  make  a  World?  If 
so,  he  is  but  an  artist  of  superior  skill,  but  of  limited 
powers.  -  •  ^    ^  *  • 

Those  therefore,  who  object  to  the  idea  of  absolute  cre- 
ation as  absurd,  should,  tell  wherein  that  absurdity  .consists. 
If  .they  deny  acBstinction  between  matter  and  mind,  and 
bold  matter  to  be  eterhal  anduncreated,.it,  will  come  .to 
this,  that  there,  is  .  nothing  but  matter,  and  nothing  but 
Deity ;  that  fidl  things  are.  God ;  or  that  there,  is  ^  mind, 
no  creation,  no  God.  If  thef^  he  any  such  thing  |U9  mind 
in  creatures,  it  is  a  conscious,  thinking  principle  or  bein^. 
But  all  rational  creatures,,  witii  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
know  perfectly  well,  that  their  consciousness  has  not  been 
eternal,  but  had  a  very,  recent  beginning.  But*if  minds 
have  a. 'beginning,  we  are  compelled  to  grant,  that  they 
are  created.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  create  matter,  than 
mhid?  It  is  presumed  that -no  modest,  sensible  inanwiU 
affirm,  that  matter  and  mind  cannot.be  created,  without  he 
ii9  previously  able  to  tell  us  what  matter  and.  mind  are. 
When  ~  the  philosopher  can  go  so  far  as  to  prove  from  the 
nature  of  a  being,  that  God- Almighty  could  not  have  cre- 
ated it,  we  will  subscribe  to  his  scheme  ;  but  if  his  weight- 
iest argument  be  found  in  his- acknowledged  ignorance, 
he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  *  For,  as  on  the 
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one  hand*  ^Mie  it  nothing  in  tke  known  natoe  of  things, 
which  militatea  against^the  idea  of  their  being  created,  so  oo 
the  other,  the  bewg  and  perfections  of  God  are  proo&,  that 
he  can  create,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  corroborate 
the  same.  And  it  will  be  found  that  all  those  strong  doubts 
respecting  the  possibility  of  creation,  are  grounded  on  doubts 
of  the  being  and  perfection  of  God.  But  should  the  objec- 
tion before  us,  be  allowed  to  have  all  its  full  weight,  L  e. 
that  we  cannot  at  all,  conceive  how  God  can  create  out  of 
nothing ;  will  it  thence  be  safe  to  conclude,  that  he  did  not 
in  fact  create  7  Can  we  conceive  now  divine  power^  or  in- 
deed any  other  power,  is  applied  to  cause  the  revdutioo  of 
the  plaints  1  Tet  by  some  power  or  other,  their  revolution 
is  effected.  Can  we  conceive  )m>w  the  energy  of  the  ^vine 
will  operates  in  the  production  of  any  one  event  ?  or,  in 
short,  can  we  conceive  how  any  one  cause  ever  produces 
any  effect  7  Has  the  di\ine  will,  therefore,  no  energy  t  And 
is  there  no  such  thing  as  cause  and  effect  ?  Can  we  coo- 
ceive  how  God  can  be  omnipresent?  Is  he  therefore,  not 
omnipresent  ?  In  short,  to  come  nearer  home,  can  I  con- 
ceive, how  the  motion  of  the  pen,  now  i^  my  hand,  is  con- 
nected with  my  volition,  and  caused  by  it  t  No  more  than 
I  can  conceive  how  God  could  create  the  universe.  Yet  my 
pen  does  move,  and  thiU  m9tion  is  connected  with,  and 
caused  by,  my  volition, 
/if  our  conceptions  must  be  the  rule  and  the  limit  of  our 
belief,  we  shall  directly  pkmge  into  scepticisna,  and  shall 
never  stop  short  of  Atheism. J  The  objection  before  us, 
therefor^,  is  utteriy  void  of  weight,  and  evidently  of  atheisti- 
cal tendency. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Mosaic  histoiy,  in  the  doctrine  of 
creation,  asserts  nothing  repugnant  to  reason,  nor  yet  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature — since  all  existing  considerations 
rather  favor,  than  discountenance  that  docti^ne — since  that 
history,  in  general,  is  corroborated  by  collateral  testimonies, 
as  far  as  they  exist,  and  by  the  genuine  characters  of  reality, 
truth  and  reason,  where  they  do  not  (it  challenges  beUef  ^ 
respect,  as  the  highest,  most  unquestionable  and  valuable  <^ 
all  ancient  aiUhorities.   - 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CAUSES   WHICH   HAV£   OPERATED  TO  PLUNG9  ANCIEIYT  BIS- 
TORT INTO  DARKNESS. 

SEVERAL  events,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
have  conspired  to  plunge  the  history  of  ancient  nations  into 
darkness.  Those  events  have  ciEist  a  veil  of  obscurity  over 
such  parts,  as  have  reached  our  times,  and  have  unfortu- 
nately burled  others  in  oblivion.  In  the  first  class  of  those 
«vents^  may  be  ranked  the  destruction  of  libraries.  The 
famous  library  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  about  2S4  years  before  ihe  Christian  era,  consisted  of 
vast  t;ollections  of  records,  histories,  tracts,  poems  and 
works  of  taste.  This  immense  repositoryof  ancient  science, 
had  been  replenishing  for  several  centuries.  Here  was 
amassed  every  thing  diat  was  curious,  valuable^  or  elegant, 
among  literary  productions,  since  the  days  of  Memnon,  in- 
cluding, doubtless,  air  the  ancient  tales  and  genealogies, 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  before  the  invention  of  let- 
ters. This  hbrary  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Julius  Cesar. 

Here  were  doubtless  many  valuable  originals  utterly  lost 
Before  the  art  of  printing,  and  especially  in  ancient  times, 
there  were  but  few  books  in  the  world ;  no  work  of  magni- 
tude could  be  obtained,  but  at  a  great  expense.  The  Alex- 
andrian library  might  have  comprised  half  the  bopks  in  the 
world,  and  very  many  of  them  with  scarcely  a  duplicate  ex- 
isting. /  The  loss  was  reckoned  at  400,000  volumes,  j  The 
institutm  was  however,  revived,  and  a  still  greater  collec- 
tion made^  which  was  enriched  by  the  noble  productions  of 
the  Augustan  age.  This  Nourished  till  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  burned  by  the  Saracens, 
who  used  the  books  for  common  fuel.  VThere  perished 
700,000  volumes.] 

We  may  next  notice  tiie  extinction  of  smaller  libraries, 
and  institutions /for  promoting  science.  The  loss  of  these, 
though  less  ostensible,  yety  on  account  of  their  numbers, 
and  dispersion  through  the  most  enlightened  nations,  by 
imperceptible  degrees  beclouded  the  skies^  and  served  to 
overwhelm  the  days  of  antiquity  in^  darkness.  The  rage 
of  barbarians,  in  every  age,  has  been  levelled  at  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  and  genius,  which  it  is  tiieir  pride  -and 
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pleasure  to  destroy.  When  but  few  comee  of  die  most 
valuable  works  were  extant,  the  burning  of  a  single  bouse, 
mi^t  buij  in  oblivion  the  annab  of  a  nation.  Nor  jet  is 
the  impervious  gloom,  with  which  many  parta  of  ancient 
history  are  covered,  chargeable  whoUy  on  savages.  In  the 
destruction  of  Memphis,  P^nepolis,  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Tyre,  Jerusalem,  Carthage  and  Conntb,  many  vvkiabk 
productions  of  genius  and  learning  were.forever  lost.  Who 
can  read  of  the  sack  of  Corinth,  without  emotions  of  un- 
speakable regret  7  There  the  most  elegant  statues  and  pic- 
tures, the  finest  productions  of  Ghreece  in  her  meridian,  were 
dashed  in  the  streets,  crushed  in  the  general  wreck,  and 
thrown  into  the  flames.  And  a£Ur  the  immense  cs^pital  of 
the  Roman  empire  had  been  enriched,  ornamented  and  ag- 
grandized by  all,  that  had  escaped  the  wars  of  two  thousand 
years,  it  was  destined  to  be  plundered  from  time  to  time,  and 
fall  a  prey  to  the  barbarians,  over  whom  it  had  triumphed ; 
so  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  besieged  and  taken 
five  times  in  the  space  of  twenty  yea^. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  subversion  by 
the  northern  ^aficms  of  Europe,  have  thrown  between  us 
BXii  ancient  times,  a  wide  and  dreary  vale  of  dari^ness, 
through  which  only  a  few  of  the  stronger  lights  of  history 
gleam  i^n  our  times,  instead  of  wondering  that  there  is 
so  Uftie^  it  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  so  much  has  escaped 
the  gulf  of  oblivion-^-diat  so  many,  inestimable  jeweb  have 
been  dug  from  the  tombs  of  empires,  and  that  so  many 
noble  moi^uments  of  literature  have  been  abb  to  resist  the 
waste  of  ages,  and  the  shock  of  revolutions^ 

The  Roman  empire  first  experienced  a  total  loss  of  public 
virtue.  Inseparably  connected  with  that,  was  the'  loss  of  its 
liberties,  and  the  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne  of  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  execrable  monsters  o^  vice,  that  ever 
swayed  the  sceptre.  It  long  survived  its  orators,  poets,  hb- 
torians  and  philosophers  ;  it  long  survived  its  virtue,  inte- 
grity and  martial  spirit  .  During  so  general  a  decay  of  ii^- 
telligeoce,  genius,  and  virtue,  events  must  have  arben  highly 
prejudicial  to  ancient  literature,'  which  we  iiave  no  means  of 
tracing.  All  the  paths  of  science  were  overrun  and  en- 
tangled with  unintelligible  scholastic  jargon ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian reli^on  itself^  wluchhad,  by  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
its  doctrmes  and  morab,  prevailed  and  triumphed  through 
the  empire,  at  length  became  loaded  with  useless  ceren^ony, 
and  ridiculous  superstilion. 
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In  a  wordy  tiie-fidl  of  tiie  «iicteot  Greeks  and  Renawy  tiie 
rage  of  .barberiansy  a  series  of  great  rerolutknis,  and  the 
lapse  of  numerous  ages,  have  conspired  wkh  Numberless  ' 
events  of  less  magnitude,  to  lessen  our  means  of  tbe  laioivw  . 
ledge  of  ancient  £istory.  But  many  stupendous  works  of 
art  and  literaiy  productions  have  made  their  way  through  all 
these  storms,  have  neither  been  worn  out  by  the  wheel  of 
revolving  ages,  cancelled  by  the  restless  malice  of  man,  not 
crushed  in  the  general  wreck  of  states  and  empires. 

To  trace  out  €aeae  valuable  remains,  is  a  melancholy, 
though  a  pleasing,  useful  and  important  wodc.  To  accom- 
plish that  woik,  we  are  con^elled  to  examine  a  voluminous 
comment  on  the  depravity  of  our  species ;,  we  are  led  to 
consider  man,  when  under  the  jreiga  of  his  passions,  as  an 
object  of  exti^me  deformity  and  disgust  In  pursuing  those 
interesting  discoveries,  we  ajre  guided  by  a  few  scatter^ 
lights,  which  bum  with^  strong  lustre;  we  must  make  wide 
and  solitary  excursions  among  the  tombs  of  heroes,  sages, 
empires  and  revoliiticMds.  There  we  shall  see -displayed  t^ 
greatest  efforts  of  g^us^  and  the  strongest  powers  of  pln- 
losophy  ;  and  there  we  sha^  see,  that  aU  human  institutions, 
however  flourishing  ihey  may  appear  for  d  while,  must  at 
length  &de.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SOURCES,     WHENCE     THE     KNOWLEDGE     OF    ANCIENT    HIS- 
TORY  IS   DRAWN. 
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IT  is  upwards  of  3600  years  since  Memnon,  the  Egyptian, 
invented  the  letters  of  the  alphabetj  about  three  centuries 
after  which,  they  were  introduced  by  Cadmus  into  Greece.* 

*  Great  and  i;c8pectable  aiitK(^ties  advocate  tbe  cminion,  that 
alphabetical  writing  wa0  not  a  homan  invention,  biit  wholly  a. matter 
^  inuuediate  inepiration.  Neither  their  arguments,  nor  the  answers 
to  them,  can  be  here  inserted.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  question.  We  shall  onljr  observe,  that  it  seems  paying  a  useless 
compliment  to  revelation,  miracle,  inspiration,  or  any  kind  of  super« 
natiurail  agency,  to  be  rcNady  to  okin  in  their  aid,  in  matters,  where 
they  are  not  necessary,  or  to'aseribe  to  them,  as  cansesr  things  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  fer  without  them.  Besides,  it  is  -  contrary 
to  a  known  role  of  philosofriur,  which  Ibrbids  us  to  inquire  for  mora 
causes  of  a  thing,  than  are  sufficient  to  explain  its  phaaMBenA  TbMm 
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To  peipetuate  the  inemoiy  of  eTenfi,  and  to  convej  ideas 
to  penoDS  absent,  invention  first  suggested  the  use  of  figures^ 
or  unagesof  things  intended.  When  these  were  found  io- 
adequatOy  symbob,  emblematic  of  more  complex  ideas, 
were  adopted.  But  the  defect  of  these,  in  expressing  ^m- 
binations  and  abstract  ideas,  must  have  soon  appeared ;  and 
was  probably  followed  by  the  discovery,  that  a  certain  cono- 
bination  of  arbitrary  marks,  might  be  adapted  to  the  ej(« 
pressioB  of  all  articulate  iiounds.  This  was.  doubtless  the 
noblest  of  all  inventions,  as  it  has  proved  a  most  wonderful 
means  of  improving  the  hMman  mind.  It  not  only  answered 
the  hiffhest  expectations  of  its  inventor,  but  doubtless  far 
exceeaed  all  conjecture ;  as  it  proved  to  be  the  father  of  all 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  has  continued  the  widen- 
ing source   of  knowledge,  happiness  and  admiration,  to 

'T^'^^  ancient  of  auU^ntK^torian.,  .with  whoa,  we 
are  acquainted,  is  Moses.  He  was  bom  in  £gypt  1571 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
when  Egypt  was  the  most  ei^igfatened  of  all  nations.  He, 
being  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaph's  daughter,  was  of  course 
educated  in  aU  their  leaminff*  /He  was  bom  777  years  afler 
the  flood,  289  afler  Ashur  ^untied  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
277years  afler  the  death  of  Shem.  j 

VHien  Moses  wrote,  alphabetic  Avriting  had  been  known 
in  £gypt  several  centuries ;  and,  if  we  consider  the  rapid 
improvements,  which  that  very  ingenious  people  made  in 
the  art  and  science,  we  shall  see  cause  to  believe  that,  in 
Moses'  time,  they  had  made  Very  considerable  progress* 
Nor  were  the  Egyptians  the  only  nation,  who  improved  in 
science  at  that  early  period.  The  Chaldeans  or  > Ass3rrians 
were  among  the  first  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  particularly 
astronomy ;  so  that,  as  we  have  already  noted,  their  astro- 
nomical observations  began,  at  least  nineteen  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Alexander. 

The  longevity  of  the  ancient  nations,  which  did  not 
wholly  cease,  till  some  time  afler  the  flood ;  the  simplicity 
of  their  modes  of  life ;  their  being  planted  in  luxuriant 
regions  of  health  and  plenty,  and  their  genius  and  spirit  of 
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mterprise,  will  account  for  the  rapidity  of  their  improve 
ments  and  population ;  so  that  it  will  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, if  we  find,  within  seven  hundred  years  aller  the  deluge, 
the  eastern  continent  generally  peopled — ^if  we  find  populous 
cities,  great  nations  and  extensive  empires. 

At  the  time  already  mentioned,  Moses  appeared  in  Egypt, 
a  man  whom  divine  endowments,  genius  and  learning,  as 
well  as  the  elevated  rank,  to  which  he  wa^  raised  by  ^op- 
tion, and  which  he  ornamented  by  his  merits,  had  fitted 
for  an  important  sphere  of  action,  as  law-giver,  general, 
prophet  and  historian.  To  what  was  said  in  a  former 
chapter,  concerning  Moses'  {^vantages  in  writing  the  his- 
tory he  wrote',  we  shall  here  only  add,  that  as  idphabetic 
writing,  and  of  course,  something  of  records,  imsht  have 
been  within  forty  vears  of  the  death  of  Shorn,  who  had  con- 
versed long  with  Methusaleh,  and  he  with  Adam,  we  can- 
not doubt,  that  Moses  had  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the 
most  correct,  information  concerning  the  things,  found  in 
history. 

The  history  written  by  Moses,  contains  nothing  but  what 
might  be  looked  for  in  the  dictates  of  a  being  of  infiniie 
wisdom  ;  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  five  books, 
called  the  Pentateuch,  exhibit  as  clear  a  proof  of  divine  in- 
spiration, as  the  frame  of  the  heavens  and  earth  do,  of 
divine .  workmanship  ;  and  that  blindness  must  be  great, 
which  does  not  perceive  them  to  be  so.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  truth,  that  thqse,  who  question  the  one,  will 
also  doubt  the  other. 

In  this  place,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  die  remaik  of  an 
elegant  historian,  but  who,  at  times,  seems  capable  of  asser-  ^ 
tions  equally  bold,  impious  and  profane.*  He  asserts,  that 
the  God  of  Moses  delighted  in  blood  and  cruelty.  Will  that 
writer  deny  the  universality  of  God's  providence  1  Will  he 
afiirm,  that  God  Almighty  delights  in  cruelty  and  blood  1  It 
will  be  readily  granted,  diat  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whom 
Moses  and  Joshua  invaded,  had  never  injured  the  Hebrews. 
But  had  the  governor  of  the  universe  no  right  to  punish 
them  for  their  wickedness,  by  what  instruments  he  pleased? 
Will  that  writer  afiirm,  that  the  Canaanites  were  an  inno- 
cent, virtuous  people,  not  deserving  what  they  sufiTered  1  It 
was  far  otherwise ;  and  so  enormous  were  their  crimes,  that 
the  righteous  God  of  providence  saw  fit  to  extirpate  them 
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firom  the  earth ;  to  which  work,  he  commissioned  the  Is* 
raelites,  and  made  them  the  executionqrs  of  bis  wrath  and 
/engeancA*  Were  they  better  than  the  people  of  Lisbon, 
Lima,  or  Portugal,  who  perished  by  eardiquakes  ?  or  was 
the  destruction  of  the  latter  more  providential  than  theirs  ? 
or  is  it  essential  to  justice,  that  the  criminal  should  always 
suflet  by  the  hand  of  the  injured  person  t  £ven  under  the 
bewt  governments,  criminals  always  suffer  by  those,  whom 
the)  never  injured.  It  is  the  province  of  every  good  go- 
vemaiient  to  provide  its  own  executioners  |  and'  they  are 
ofteu  persons,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  criminal.  It 
was  ui  this  way  God  punished  the  people  of  Canaan.  And 
who  Knows  the  extent  of  (heir  desert  t  who  can  tcH  what 
privileges  they  had  abused  V — how  .they  trampled  equally 
.on  divine  justice  and  mercy,*and  insulted  (he  tnreatenings, 
as  well  as  the  patiencej  of  their  Creator  I  The  impipus 
assertion,  just,  noticed,  was  one  of  the  most  blasphemous, 
which  ever  escaped  the  .mouth  of  man.  Fjjr  "as  1- live, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  .the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  M^y  and  live." 
Does  the  general  course  of  divine  Providence  justify  our 
author's  assertion  ?  or  rather  does  it  not  exhibit  the  clearest 
proof,  that  Grod  is  long-suffering,  sloT^'tp  anger,  anfl  abun-. 
dant  in  goodness' and  m^rcy  t 

Next  to  Moses,  the  course  of  whose  history  isJtraced  by 
Josephus,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  Augustan  age',fis  Hero- 
dotus, a  Greek  historian,  who  is  justly  called  the  father  of 
history,  f.  He  flourished  in  the  .87tli  Olympiad,  431  years 
before  CnHst.)  He  was  of  the  city  of  HaJicamassus,  a  mari- 
time city  of  tJari€^  a  colony  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.^  He 
wrote  about  a  Oentury  before  Alexander  the  Crreat  conquer- 
ed Asia,  while  the  Persian  empire  was  still  in  its  strength, 
while  Egypt  remained  the  august  seat  of  learning,  near  the 
sacking  of  Rome  by  Brennus,  and  while  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics were  yet  free,  virtuous  and  powerful. 
.  Herodotus  had  -travelled  much  in  Westefti  Asia— =had 
visited  the  venerable  seats  of  the  ancient  .empires.  His 
general  history  was  divided  into  nine  books.  When  he  read 
his  history  to  the  learned  assembly  of  Greece,,  they  g^ve 
to  his  books  the*  names  of  the  nine  Muses,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  their  superlative  merit. 
He  wrote  in  die  Ionic  dialect. 

Xenophon,  a  Greek  historian,  wrote  about  half  a  ctotu'ry 
aOor  Herodotus.     He  had  c«nnuHid«l  an  army  in  Persia, 
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tn  the  time  of  the  younger  Cyrus ;  and  had  conducted  iV^ 
tetreat'of  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the  heart  oi  the  Persiail 
empire ;  an  event  much  celetoited  in  ancient  history.  The 
style  of  Xenophon  is  simple,  nervous  and  elegant ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  something  of  the  glory  of  the 

eat  Cyrus,  has  been  owing  to  his  pen. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  is  a  source  of  abundant  information. 
Several  cities  in  ancient  Greece,  claim  the  honor  of  giving 
.him  birth.  I  He  wrote  907  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
^rom  his  poems,  we  may  learn  the  manners  and  customs 
of  his  time ;  the  modes  of  life,  and  of  making  war ;  and  the 
notions  of  honor,  morality,  religion  and  government,  which 
pcevailed.\ 

^(jrhe  gemus  of  Homer  was  strong  and  rapid.  To  a  great 
Extent  of  knowledge,,  he  add^d  eqiml  purity  aod  elegance  of 
taste.  '  His  notions  of  character  were  just,  vivid  and  distin- 
guishing ;  so  that,  as  is  said  of  another  ancient  writer,  "  his 
description  is  vision.^  Ossian,  the  Scottish  bard,  resembled, 
if  not  excelled,  him  in  strength  and  boldness  of  imagination. 
While  Viigii  is  compared  to  the  meanders  of  a  n^ajestic  river 
through  a  rich  and  fruitful  }and,  Homer  is  compared  to.  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  which  in  a  moment  dazzles,  astonishes^ 
and  is  past 

Homer's  Iliad  will  ever  be  considered  an  astonishing  dis- 
play of  genius ;  but  of  tiiat  kind  of  genius,  however,  which 
is  rather  terrible  than  lovely.  T^l^e  characters,  which  he 
drew,  fully  evince  the  truth  oT  this  remark. 

A  character  mote  unlovely,  than  that,  of  Achilles,  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  Indeed,  strength  and  courage  are  the 
favorite  virtues  of  Homer ;  under  whose  burning  pen,  they 
oflen  degenerate  into  cruelty,  barbarity  and  revenge.  War, 
blood  and  desolation,  forai  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Iliad ;  and  render  it,  of  all  books,  the  most  suitable  pocket 
companion  for  Alexander^e  Great. 

Thucydides,  Polybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  many  other  writers  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  about  that  time  and  a  little  after,  Livy,  Pliny,  Ta« 
citus,  Suetonius,  Plutarch  and  others ;  and  among  the  Ro- 
man writers  also,  the  names  of  Justin,  Sallust,  YirgO,  and 
Cicero,  should  bo  noticed.  These  writers,  although  they 
did  tiot  all  write  history,  yet  all  contributed  more  or  less,  to 
perpetuate  the  important  transactions  of  their  times.  To 
the  labors  of  these  men,  the  world  is  indebted  for  most  of 
what  is  known  of  ancient  history. 
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ISamy  of  die  writmgsof  Cicero»lM»re  rebelled ovor tunes.; 
tot  ib^Bfe  18  reason  to  believe,  ^uat  some  of  his  most  ^eel- 
lent  prodnctioiMi  are  lost  Cioero's  worku  have  been  more 
fortuaatey  than  those  of  most  of  hb  predecessocs  or  con- 
temporaries. It  is  thought,  ihat  the  ancients  excelled  the 
mo<itenis  in  genius.  However  this  mi^t  be,  it  "can  scarcely 
be  doabted,  ^t  they  excelled  in  what  is  of  more  value  than 
genius,  even  industry. 

Theve  is  another  source,  from  whence  some  knowledge 
of  antiqinty  is  obtained ;  I  mean  the  nnns  oi  those  amazing 
structiaes,  towers,  pakKses  and  temples,  wmch  are  scattered 
in  many  parU  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  This,  indeed, 
would  have  been  a  much  mgre  fruitful  source  of  knowledge, 
but  for  the  repeated  and  too  suecessfril  efforts  of  barharians 
and  hostile  armies,  to  strip  them  of  their  ornaments,  to  tar- 
iBsh  their  beauties,  and  to  erase  their  inscriptions.  T^se 
monuments  of  ancient  power,  magnificence  and  splendor, 
are  scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediteriaiiean^  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  indeed  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  ancient  worid.  One  would  sqareely  beMeve,  after 
knoiinng  the  present  wretched  state  <^  Africa,  that  it  was 
once  reckoned  the  highest  state  of  luxury  to  reside  diere— 
that,  as  a  residence,  it  was  preferred  to  France,  or  Spam,  or 
Itdy  ;*  and  that  even  Italy  itself  drew  its  com  from  the 
fruitful  fields  of  Afiica-f  Egypt  and  Cartiiage  were  once 
great  and  flourishing  empires.  The  former  disputed  with 
the  Assyrians  and  Greeks,  and  the  latter  wiA  the  Romans, 
for  supremacy.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  they  9^Q  the 
oldest  monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  so  they  are  certainly 
the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  patient  and  perse ven^ 
labor.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  history,  they  have  stood, 
and  have  defied  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  desolations  ot 
war.  To  demolish  the  pyramids,  would  reqtriie  more  than 
the  strength  of  a  few  individusds,  and  more  than  the  per- 
severance of  a  barbarian  army.  Therefore  they  s^>  ^" 
will  probably  stand  for  numerous  ages  to  come.  The  rea- 
der may  see,  in  Thompson's,  Volney's,  and  Bruce's  ^'^JJ!^ 
a  particular  account  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  BynB, 
Egypt  and  some  other  parts. 

The  ancient  monuments,  found  in  Asia  and  Europe,  are 
indicative  of  far  greater  perfection  of  taste  and  snbkmof 

— .         .        ■  r       I  "jt 

•  The  AiHca  so  deli|rhtlbl  to  the  ancients,  was  but  a  small  piri  o* 
the  quarter  of  the  world,  now  known  by  that  name. — EtL 
t  "  Quidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis." — Horace, 


of  design,  than  those  already  mentioned.  To  mere  exten- 
sion of  parts,  the  Greeks  added  proportion.  Materials  of 
the  finest  quality,  wrought  with  the  utmost  skill  into  build- 
ings of  noble  form,  majestic  size,  and  elegant  proportion, 
gave  them  an  air  of  sublimity,  probably  never  to  be  excelled. 
But  by  how  much  these  buildings  displayed  genius  and  sci- 
ence, by  so  much  were  they  the  more  exposed  to  the  savage 
fury  of  war.  A  few  pf  them  have  escaped,  which  make  re- 
port to  us  of  the  astonishing  genius  of  the  ancients,  which 
we  never  could  have  obtained  from  books.  What  must 
Athens  have  been  iii  ihe  days  of  Pericles ! 

The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Palmyra,  lind  Balbec,  of  which 
all  travellers,  who  have  seen  them,  speak  with  admiration 
and  amazement,  tell  us  more  than  we  could  learn  froiA  vo- 
lumes, concerning  the  opulence,  power  and  genius  of  their 
builders,  and,  of  die  splendor  and  glory  of  tiieir  times.  la 
all  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  even  co-extensive  with  the 
power  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  remains  of  their  grandeur 
may  be  seen  in  causeways,  bridges,  camps,  castles,  liralls, 
temples  and  monuments. 

The  celebrated  Arundelisin  marbles,  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, the  retn&ins  of  statues,  medals  and  paintings,  which 
have  been  discovered  in  vaults,  or  dug  from  ruins,  or  which 
have  been  preserved  in  sequestered  places,  or  found  by  acci- 
dent, increase  the  bpdy  of  evidence,  cast  a  certain  light  on 
various  parts  of  history,  and  determine  many  chronological 
questions  of  importance. 

These  evidences  of  antiquity,  standing  singly,  would  lose 
much  of  their  weight ;  but,  combined,  they  substantiate  and 
confirm  each  other ;  and,  considered  in  their  vanous  connec- 
tions and  relations,  there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  of  their 
veracity.  Their  combined  testimonies  give  strength  to  each 
other  singly,  and  in  their  sum  they  forma  body  of  evidence, 
as  clear  and  irresistible,  as  any  case  of  ocular  demonstration. 
It  will  be  found  as  difficult  to  doQbt,  whether  Alexander  was 
king  of  Macedon,  and  conquered  Persia,  as  whether  George 
Washhigton  was  general  and  president  in  America.* 


•  In  this  work,  wa  have  followed  one  or  another  of  the  preceding 
authors,  as  occasion  served,  or  have  taken  their  accotmts  indirectly 
through  the  hands  of  modem  writers  ;  amohe  which  we  have  con 
suited  more  particular^  the  fbUowii^,  viz.  RoTlin's  Ancient  History 
Russell's  Ancient  Europe,  Giliiss'  Greece,  Travels  of  Anacharsis, 
Prideaux's  Connection,  Bedford's  Chronology,  the  Encyclopedia, 
Kennett's  Roman  Antiquities,  Qoldsmith'ft  Abridgment  of  Romatt 
History. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

I  The  wbcd  ehvmolQgif  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
dbrofkWy  tune,  and  ^got,  discourse,  or  sctence.  It  maj  be 
defined,  tiu  9eie$ie$  of  (one.  Its  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
tiroes,  idien  tbe  most  Important  events  took  place. 

The  principal  use  of  Chronologj,  as  well  as  of  Geogra- 
phy, is  to  aid  in  undentanding  and  applying  histoiy.  And 
so  important  for  this  object,  are  these  sciences,  that  thej 
ha?e  been  well  represented,  as  the  two  eyei  of  kUtory  ;  or 
rather,  of  the  historian.  Withoiit  the  use  of  these,  the 
whole  fi^^ric  of  history  most  appear  but  a  vast  mass  of  chaos, 
darkness  and  confusion.  Within  a  few  years,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  geogrq>hy.  How  important, 
that  this  improvement  in  the  course  of  education,  should  be 
Ibllowed  by  correspondent  attention  to  chronology.  With- 
out this,  ^<  effects  will  oflen  be  placed  before  their  causes  ; 
cotemporary  characters  and  events  disjoined ;  actions,  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  each  other,  confounded ;  and  much  of  the 
pleasure  and  benefit,  which  history  ou^  to  impart,  will  be 
lost" 

Considering  the  importance  of  chronology,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  its  nature,  it  is  so  peculiarly  dry  and 
uninteresting— -that  of  all  branches  of  literature,  the  know- 
ledge of  dates  is  most  hard  to  gain,  most  easy  to  be  lost 
**  Of  all  things,  there  is  the  most  difficulty  in  retaining  num- 
bers. They  are  like  grains  of  sand,  which  will  not  cohere 
in  the  order,  in  which  we  place  them."  This  is  probably  the 
principal  reason,  that  chronology  has  been  so  neglected  by 
most  readers  of  history—- that  so  few  can  tell,  within  hun- 
dreds of  years,  when  Solon  lived,  or  when  Rome  fell.  If 
any  method  could  be  devised  to  render  the  acquisition  more 
pleasant,  more  easy,  more  permanent,  it  must  confer  an 
illustrious  benefit  upon  the  literary  world.  Such  a  method 
has  been  devised.  It  is  the  work  d  the  ingenious  Dr.  Grey. 
This  method,  with  some  important  improvements,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  exhibit. 

Tb J  grand  advantage  of  Grey's  method  consists  in  the 
frrefi  fiicility  of  remembering  a  word,  compared  with  the 
oi^Hculty  of  remembering  a  naked  number.  There  is  no 
/^ubt,  tnat  most  persons  would  find  it  easier  to  treasure  up  hi 
their  minds,  100  words,  though  uncouth  and  baibarotts,  than 
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to  fix  a  dozen  dates,  without  artificial  help.  If  there  are 
any  great  exceptions  to  this  remark,  they  are  perhaps  mon- 
strous minds,  that  can  learn  one  thing  as  easily  as  another, 
and  on  that  account,  are  by  no  means  to  be  envied.  A  word, 
then,  must  be  substituted  for  a  number,  or  must  be  so 
changed,  as  to  represent  a  date.  In  order  for  this,  a  letter 
must  be  made  to  represent  a  figure  ;  and  as  we  cannot  utter 
several  consonants  together  without  vowels,  nor  conve- 
niently pronounce  several  vowels  together  without  conso- 
nants, it  is  necessary  that  each  figure  should  be  represented 
by  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  and  also,  by  a  consonant.  These 
should  be  so  adapted,  as  to  be  most  easily  learned  and 
retained.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  vowels 
o,  e,  t,  o,  ii,  should  represent  the  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
These  are  learned  at  once,  and  can  hardly  be  forgotten, 
afler  one  minute's  attention.  For  the  other  five,  diphthongs 
must  be  used.  As  a  stands  for  1  and  u  for  5,  these  united 
may  represent  6,  au,' therefore,  is  put  for  6;  and  for  a 
similar  reason  oi  for  7,  6o  for  8,  and  oti  for  9 ;  at  stands  for 
cypher  or  zero,  without  any  particular  reason.  Now,  fbr 
the  consonants.  The  first  consonant  justly  claims  the 
representation  of  the  first  figure,  1.  As  c  has  generally 
the  same  sound,  as  A;  or  «,  it  is  omitted.  The  next  letter  is 
dy  and  may  stand  for  2.  Those  who  know  a  very  little  of 
Latin,  may  remember,  that  it  is  the  initial  of  diw^  from 
which  the  word  two  is  derived.  T,  stands  for  3,  as  being 
the  initial  of  the  word  three.  For  the  same  reason, /stands 
for  4.  F,  being  the  Roman  numeral,  for  dye,  represents  5 
Ly  the  Roman  numeral-  for  50  is  also  used  for  5,  or  before 
another  letter,  for  50.  The  initial  of  no?  is  «•  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  letter,  that  in  conunon  chirography,  so 
much  resembles  7,  as  p.  K  ia  made  to  stand  for  8,  fbr  a 
Greek  reason,  {okto)  as  no  one  occurs  in  English ;  n  is  the 
initial  of  9^  and  last  of  all^  we  take  z  to  represent  zero. 
The  nine  digits  and  the  zero,  then,  are  represented  as 
followsy 
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Now,  let  the  reader  study  these,  three  minutes  and  see, 
if  he  cannot  write  down  the  whole  firom  memory.  G  is 
used  for  two  zeros.    To  express  Ae  date  of  the  foundation 
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of  Rome,  we  drop  the  fioal «,  and  add  the  letters  p, «,  ^ 
representing  7,  5,  3.  Jokuag  theae,  the  word  Rompui  is 
formed,  indicating^  that  Rome  waa  founded  753  years  before 
Christ  It  is  veiy  easj  to  remember,  in  ahnost  every  case, 
whether  ajlate  is  before  Cfariat,  or  after.  It  is  also  easy, 
without  artificial  aid,  to  remenJber  the  time  of  any  event, 
within  1000  years.  Indeed  if  persona  do  not  gain  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  coane  of  ev^its,  as  to  be 
able  to  do  thta,  without  special  efibrt,  there  will,  perhaps, 
be  no  advantage  in  their  knowing  die  exact  time  of  any 
event  This  mefiiod  of  artificial  memory  is  not  designed 
to  supersede,  butxather,  to  fhcihtate  and  improve  attention 
to  dates  in  the  common  way.  I^etters  are  not  generally 
used,  tiierefore,  to  pepreseat  thousands.  Thus  for  the  date 
of  the  faU  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  which  took  place, 
A.  D.  1453,  we  nae  Rom^,  instead  of  Romo/W.  For  the 
ake  of  improving  tiie  jBound  of  the  word,  howeyer,  the  a 
or  6,  representiflg  1000,  is  sometimes  inserted*  Thus,  to 
express  the  time  of  queen  Anne's  accession,  we  adopt 
Anna|Mitd  (1702)  rather  than  Annpotd  (703) ;  and  Gorfaktz 
for  that  of  George  IY«  rather  than  Gorfhez^  die/being  used 
to  denote  IT. 

As  every  figure  is  denoted  by  more  than  one  lettei,  to 
may  always  have  a  choice  of  letters  in  ehronologising 
words*  This  may  be  very  convenient,  in  order  to  form  the 
words  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  to  adopt  them,  so 
as  to  express  any  particular  ideas,  to  aid  in  recollecting  the 
words  and  the  ideas.  Thus,  if  we  know,  that  Rome  ptU 
down  and  subjugated  all  other  nations,  we  can  more  easily 
remember  the  word  Romput;  and  those  who  know  the 
word,  virill  more  easily  remember  the  fact ;  and  those,  who 
know  neither,  will  more  easily  remeipber  both,  than  either 
alone.  In  this  case,  they  will  serve,  as  mutual  props,  to 
sustain  each  otiier.  After  learning  Rompui,  it  will  be  easy 
to  learn  Ron^  from  the  similarity  of  sound. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  more  examples,  to  fami- 
liarise and  facilitate  the  use  and  application  of  this  method 
of  chronology,  and  to  show  the  advantage  of  particular 
associations.  We  will  take  the  English  sovereigns  from 
Henry  VII.  to  William  III.  who  reigned  through  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  period  of  the  British  history. 
With  diis  period,  ev^  American  and  every  lover  of  civil 
and  religious  liberUr,  ought  to  be  acquainted.  Henry  VH* 
b^fao  to  fe^  A*  I).  1485,  and  his  name  may  be  chroQok>- 
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gised  Wsaroifooly  the  <h  sigQifying  TIL  The  chronological 
part  may  be  considered  as  a  contraction  for  roytd  fooL 
Though  wise,  in  some  respects,  yet  did  he  not  seem  to  be  a 
fool  to  make  such  efforts,  and  practise  such  extortion,  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  to  be  squandered  away  By  such  a 
vain,  vile,  profligate,  obstinate,  arbitrary,  cruel,  persecuting 
wretch,  as  his  son  and  successor,  Henry  Till? 

Henry  YIII.  ascended  the  throne,  1509 — HenroivcUn^ 
It  is  doubtful,  whether  a  vainer  mortal  ever  Uved.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  vain  of  his  birth,  his  beauty, 
his  accomplishments,  his  genius,  his  learning,  his  wisdom, 
his  riches,  his  pomp,  his  power,  his  fame,  and  even  of  his 
religion.     His  successor  was  his  son, 

Edward  YI. — Edsnoop.     This  pious  and  exceSent  prince 
saved  the  nation  from  the  persecutions  of  Popery,  and  made 
a  glorious  opposition  to  the  Man  of  Sin.   Eckooop  was  sue-  , 
ceeded  by  his  sister,  the 

Bloody  Mary^  the  Papist,  the  bigot.  She  insidiously 
promised  to  rule^by  the  laws  of  Edwiird ;  but  she  soon  be- 
came a  horrid  p^^secutor.  Her  i ti/e  gave  the  lie  to  her  pro- 
mise. We,  tiierefore,  call  ^her  Maru/t.  Her  successor 
was  her  sister 

Elizabeth,  a  decided  Protestant.  This  was  considered 
as  good  luck  to  England  and  to  the  Protestant  world.  She 
is,  therefore,  called  E]izaluk.  The  next  king  was  ■*■ 
"  James  I.— Jam6a9at7.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  I.  He  married  Henrietta  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  To  her,  he  was  most  ardently  at- 
tached, and  assiduously  devoted.  As  she  was  a  Papist, 
this  connection  was  most  unhappy  in  its  consequences.  It 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes,  that  brought 
upon  the  nation,  calamities  innumerable,  for  more  than  50 
years.  Must  we  not  consider  him  as  exceedingly  base,  thus 
to  sell  to  a  Papist,  not  only  himself,  hot  the  welfare  of  his 
people  ?  Well,  then,  is  he  entitled  to  the  chronologised 
name,  Charles  basely  Perhaps  it  was  no  less  base  in  his 
father  to  be  willing,  that  Charles  should  marry  a  Papal, 
Spanish  princess.  Well,  then,  may  James  participate  in  the 
hose  part  of  the  artificial  name. 

Charles  II. — Charles<;{a«auz. 

'James  II. — Jwncidasku. 

.  For  the  two  latter,  there  is  no  particular  association  of 
(acts.  While  James  H.  was  urging  forward  his  mad  career 
of  Papal  tyranny,  it  was  earnestly  desired  that  William* 
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dwB  ptinoe  «f  Onog«,  woiild  AMI  eoM«9  and  tate  die  U^» 
dom.  la  alhinoB  to  thif  i  we  ma^  denoraioate  him  mtitoai- 
<db»-#oois  and  bpr  eentracdoB,  WiUoaooik  Tbia  doaotes  the 
jear,  t^MO  William  IIL  ascended  the  Englidi  throne. 

lie  reader  haa  donbtleaa  felt  induced  to  decipher  the 
chfonelegiaed  naoies,  «a  he  haa  proceededy^nom  'EdBOvop  to 
Wil/oaaan.  B*  ao,  be  haa  found  die  exerciae  easier  and 
eaaien  Fardier  practice  will  make  it  easier  still ;  and  he 
win  aoon  be  able  to  cbronologise  names,  as  well,  aa  under- 
stand diose  chronologised  bj  otheia. 

It  may  now  be  useful  fbr  the  learner  c^  faistoiy  to  commit 
to  memerj  the  above  names,  in  their  order.  This  will 
enable  him  to  teQ  the  commencement,  the  termination,  and 
by  calculation,  tibe  length  of  each  reign,  except  that  of  Charles 
L  who  was  not  suoce^led  by  his  son,  till  nearly  twelve  years 
after  his  death.  Similar  will  be  die  result  of  chronologising 
and  committing  to  memory,  any  list  of  kings  in  regular 
succession. 

Classes  may  most  fonveniendy  leam  the  chronolo^sed 
words,  as  they  leam  to  spett  other  words ;  with  this  iSlfer- 
ence,  that  after  s^^Uing  tack  word  its  chronological  import 
may  also  be  mentioned.  The  teacher  may  ask  such  ques- 
tions, as  the  following.  How  do  you  spell  Hearoijhol  f  and 
what  date  does  it  indicate  ! 

When  tho  name,  of  a  monarch  is  chronologised,  it  indi- 
cates the  year  of  his  accession ;  that  of  a  private  person, 
die  yeiur  of^his  birdi.  Thus  Wkk/e/ indicates  dint  Wickhfb 
was  born  1324.* 

The  Imperial  and  Biographical  Chart  will  probably  be 
found  still  more  interesting  and  beneficial,  than  the  mediod 
above  described ;  as  it  is  much  better  suited  to  imfHVss  the 
eye.  It  prea^its  to  us,  at  once,  a  {uetive  of  the  gaad  out- 
hne  of  hi^ory.  We  seem  to  see,  in  a  moment,  the  chief 
kingdoms  of  the  eardi,  and  the  most  distinguished  agents, 
that  have  been  empkiyed  to  scourge  the  worki,  or  to  bless 
mankind.    With  a  glance,  we  see  mmt  nations  and  charao* 


*  This  method  of  artificial  memory  may  also  be  applied  to  Geogra- 
phy) at  least  to  aid  in  remembering^  the  latitade  «nd  longitutte  of 
countries.  Thus  £g«p<t  denotes  the  mean  la^tnde  and  Icmgitttde  of 
Egypt ;  or  the  latitade  and  longitude  of  the  eratre  of  Egypt.  It  is 
act  Qonvenient,  howerer,  to  ezpreitt  the  minute*.  But  it  nuiy  often 
be  usefiil  to  know  the  mean  latitade  and  longitode  of  Egypt  or  other 
•ountry ,  within  half  a  degree.    This  methocT  is  e<jaally  applicable  to 


e>^wns  and  cities 
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teni  wera  eoteiiq^orujry  lAst  mMtemsbmf  and  liow  far  anj 
we  removed  fix)m  those,  that  jprecede,  and  those  that  follow 
diem*  By  a  more  particular  mspection,  we  maj  perceive 
and  compare  the  most  important  dates,  to  a  single  year. 
How  does  it  impress  oiir  minds  with  the  pimeipid  revolu- 
tions, that  hare  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  When  we 
compare  our  own  nation  with  others,  here  delineated,  bow 
joung  does  it  aeera ;  what  a  child  does  it  appear ;  and  we 
are  led  to  ezdaim,  filiai  nummer  of  chUd  shaU  tkU  be  l"} 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE& 


CHRONOLOOT  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS. 


B.C. 
CREATION  of  Adam  ukd 

Ft6, 4904 

Birth  ofSeth,  . 
of  Ebos,. 


of  CaiiMii. 
of  Mahalaloel 


of  Jared, 

of  Enooh, 

of  Mathuaolali, 

of  Lamooh, 

of  Noah, 

c^Japhethy 

of  SheiDy 
TTUFtood, 
Birth  of  Arphazad, 
^  of  Salah, 

of  Eber,  . 

ofPelei^, 

ofR«ii|  . 

of  Senig, 

of  Nahofy 

of  Terah, 

of  Abram, 

of  Sarah, 
Call  of  Abram, 
Famine  in  Canaan— Abram 

and  Lot  go  into  EejvL    1920 
Birth  of  Ishmael,  .    1910 

Sodom  eonanmed,  .  .  1897 
Cireomoinon  eatabliihod,  1897 
Birth  of  laaac,  .       .       .    1896 


B.C. 


3874 
37G9 
3679 
3609 
3544 
3382 
3317 
3130 
»48 
244ft 

S445 

2348 
2345 
2311 
2281 
2247 
22  J  7 
2185 
2155 
2126 
1996 
1986 
1926 


Iiaae  Diarriea  Rebeeea, 

1856 

Birth  of  Jacob,        , 

1836 

of  Reuben,     . 

1771 

of  Simeon, 

1770 

of  LoTi.  . 
of  Judah, 

1769               I 

1768 

ofDan,  . 

1767 

ofNaphtali,    . 

1765 

of  Gad,  . 

1764 

of  Asher, 

1763 

of  lasacher,    . 

1757 

of  Zebulon,    • 

1755 

of  Joeepb, 

1745 

Jacob  retoma  to  CaiMan, . 

1739 

Birth  of  Boijamin,   . 

1738 

Joaeph  aold  into  iBgypt,    . 

1728 

becomea  miniater  of 

Egypt,      .        . 

1715 

Birth  of  Manaaaeh,  eon  of 

Joaeph,  .... 

1712 

Birth  of  Ephraim,  aon  of 

Joaeph,  .... 

1710 

Seven  yeara'  famine  be^ina, 

1708 

Jacob  and  ftmily  go  mto 

Egypt,  . 
Birth  of  Aaron,  boo.  of  Am- 

1706 

1574 

Birth  of  Moeea,  aon  of  Am- 

ram,      •                .        . 

1571 

Moeea  reUmw  into  Egypt, 

to  deUyer  the  Hebrewa,  1491 

GOVERNORS  AND  JUDGES*  OT  THE  ISRAELITES. 


Moeea, 

Joahoa, 


B.C. 

1491 
1451 


Othniel, 
Ehod, 


B.C. 

1405 
1325 


•  It  la  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  chronology  of  thia  period. 
IndMd  moat  irf"  the  datea  are  atiD  uncertain,  and  probably  mcorrect ; 
but  it  la  hoped,  thai  none  of  them  are  rery  fiur  60m  the  truth.— JM. 


C«l#irOfcM(tOAL  VJSUMI. 
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Doborah  aad  Bank, 
Gideoii)     •  '     • 
Abimelecby       • 
Tola^ 
Jair, . 
Jepbthah, . 


B.CJ 

1285 
1245 
1236 
1282 
1179 
1139 


Ibzan,        • 

Elon, 
Abdon, 
Samson  hoTUf 
Eli,  Judge, 
Sanmel,  Jodgs, 


B.C. 

1133 
1126 
1116 
1157 
1181 
1141 


CHRONOLOGICAL  R£GAL  TABLES. 


KINGS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

B  C 

1.  Saul,  .  .    1095 

2.  DaT^d  and  UbcMheth,    1055 

3.  David  alone,       .        .    1047 
4   Solomon,     .        .  1015r 

Division  of  the  khigdom,  975 

KINGS  OF  JUDAH. 

Two  Tribes. 

1.  Rehoboam, , .        ^       .  •  975 

fL  Abijam,         .        .        .  958 

3.  Asa,      ....  955 

4.  Jehosaphat,  .        .        .  914 

5.  Jehoram,       •        .        •  889 

6.  Ahaziah,       ...  885 

7.  AthaUah,      ...  884 

8.  Joash,   ....  878 

9.  Amaziah,      .        .        .  839 

10.  Azariah,  or  Ucziah,       .    810 

11.  Jotham,         .        ,        .    758 

12.  Ahaz,    .        •       .       .    742 

13.  Hezekiah,     ...    727 

14.  Manasseh,    '•      *.        .    698 

15.  Amon,  .        •        •        •    643 

16.  Josiah,  .        .        .640 

17.  Jehoahaz,      .        .        .610 

18.  Jehoiakim,    .        .        .610 

19.  Jehotachin,  •        •        •    599 

20.  Zedekiah,     .        .        .599 

21.  Nebuchadaesiar  destroy- 

ed JeroMlemy  •       •    588 


KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. 
Ten  Tribes. 


1.  Jeroboam  I. 

2.  Nadab, . 

3.  Baasha, 

4.  Elah,    . 

5.  Zimri,  . 

6.  Omri,   . 

7.  Ahab,    . 


8.  Ahazidi, 

9.  Jehoram, 

10.  Jehu,    . 

11.  Jehoahaz, 

12.  Joash,   . 

13.  Jeroboam  II. 
Interre^ura 

14.  Zachanahi 

15.  Shallum> 

16.  Menahem, 

17.  Pekahiah, 

18.  Pekah, . 

19.  Hoshea, 
Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assy 

ria,  destroyed  the  kingdom 
of  Israel*         .        .        .    721 


B.C. 

.  975 

.  954 

.    .  053 

.  930 

.  929 

.  929 

.  917 

.  897 

.  896 
884 

."   .  856 

.  841 

.  825 

111  years,  784 

.  7TS 

.        .  772 

.  772 

.  761 

.  759 

.  730 


KINGS  OF  MEDIA 

1.  Dejoces,       .        .        .  709 

2.  Phraortes,     .        .  656 

3.  Cyazates  I.  .        .  634 
Scythiaaft  driven  ovi,  .  607 


CBMnfOLOaOAL  TABiSS* 


B.C. 

4.  AitjmfM,     .  .    586 
6w  CyixMnB  II.  or  Darin*,    659 

KINGS  OF  ASSTRU. 

I.  TigUth  PUeMT,  ealM 
also  Arbacea,  and  Nino* 
tha  yoanger,  .    747 

5.  Shdkumxar,  .    T^ 

3.  SoABcherib,  .    714 

4.  Esarhaddon,  .    706 
Ewrhaddon  takea  Babylon,  680 


KINGS  OF  BABYLON. 

1.  Nabonaanur,  or  Belaab,  747 

3.  NadiuB,         .                .  733 

3.  Cincertua,     ...  731 

4.  Jugeos,         •        •        .  726 

5.  Merodac  Baladan,        .  721 

6.  Arctanaa,      .        .        .  709 
Interregnum,                .  704 

7.  BeUboa,        ...  702 

8.  Apronadius, .        •        .  699 

9.  Regilibna,     .        .  693 

10.  Metenimordacna,         .  692 
Intenegnnm',               .  688 

11.  Eaarhaddon,.        .        .  680 

12.  SaosduchinuB,       .        .  667 

13.  ChjmOadanua,      .        .  647 

14.  Nabopollaaer,  *.  625 

15.  Nebaohadneziar,  .        .  606 

16.  Evilmerodaeb,      .        .  561 

17.  NerigUssar,  ...  559 

18.  Laboroeoarchod,   • 

19.  Belibassar,  ...  555 
Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus,  539 

KINGS  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

1.  Cyrus,  ....    537 

2.  Cambyses,  or  Abasuerus,  529 

3.  Smerdis,  or  Artazerzes,   523 

4.  Dariua  I.  son  of  Hyatas- 
pes,       .        .        .        .521 

5.  Xerxes  the  Great,        .    486 

6.  Artaxerxes  Lonffimanus,  464 

7.  Xeries  II.     .  .424 

8.  Soffdianua,    .  .    424 

9.  Ochua,orDanu8Noth.us,424 
10.  Artazerxas  Mnamoa,   •    405 


11.  ArtaxerzerOehos, 

12.  Arses,  . 

13.  Dariua  Codomanus, 

14.  Alexander  the  GrcMit, 

15.  Arideus,  or  Philip, 


B.a 

339 
.  338 
.  336 
,  331 
,    323 


KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 

Sabacon,  or  So,  .  .  •  727 
Sevechua,  ....  719 
Tirhakah,  ....  705 
Anarchy,  ....  687 
Twelve  confederate  Princes,  685 


Psammitichus, 

Necho,        .... 

Psammia,    .... 

Apries,  or  Hophra,     . 

Amasis,       .... 

Pamminitus, 

Cambyses  conquers  Egypt, 

Smerdis,     .... 

Darius  Uystaspes, 

Xerxes  the  Great, 

Artaxerxea  Longimanus,    . 

Xerxes  II 

Sogdianua, .... 

Ochua,        ... 

Amyrteua,  .       •        .        . 

Pausiris,     «        •        • 

Psammitichus  II. 

Nephereus, 

Adioris,    '. 

Psammuthis, 

Nectanebus, 

Tachos,       .        .        .        . 

Nectanebus, 

pchus  conquers  Egypt 

S&KB6S,  .... 

Darius  Codomanus,    . 
Alexander  the  Great, 
Daath  of  Alexander,  . 


670 
616 
600 
594 
569 
525 
525 
523 
521 
486 
465 
424 
424 
424 
413 
407 
401 
395 
389 
376 
375 
363 
361 
350 
338 
336 
331 
323 


Ptolemy  Soter,  .  •  .304 
Ptolemy  Philadalphns,  .  285 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,    .  246 

Ptolemy  Philopater,   .        .    221 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,   .        .    204 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  ...    ISO 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  or  Euer* 
getes  IL  .       •       •       •    145 


«iaH>lfOLOeiCAL  TASLBS. 


249 


B.C. 

Ptolemy  Soter  II.  or  Lathy- 
rus  and  Cleopatra,  .        •    117 

Alexander  and  Cleopatra,   .    107 

Lathyrua  alone,  .        • 

Berenice,     .        .        • 

Alexander,  .        •        • 

Ptolemy  Anletes, 

Ptolemy  Dionyaius,  and  Cle* 
opatra,     •        •        •        • 

Ptolemy  the  Younger,  and 
Cleopatra,' 

Egypt  becomea  a  Roman  Pro- 
vince,      k        .        •        • 


89 
80 
80 
65 

51 

47 
30 


KINGS  OF  SYRIA. 

Seleucns  It  l^caUur,  •  •  312 
Antiochue  I.  Soter,  .  .  279 
Antiochna  II.  Theus,  .  ,  261 
Seleucus  II.  Calliniona,  .  246 
Seleucus  III.  Cerannua,  .  225 
Antiochoslll.  the  Great,  .  222 
Seleucus  IV.  Philopater,  .  186 
Antiochui  IV.  Epiphanes,  .  175 
Antiochua  V.  Eupator,  .  166 
Demetrius  I.  Soter,  .  .  162 
Alexander  I.  Balas,  .  .  150 
Demetrius  ir.  Nicator,  .  145 
Antiochus  VI.  Theus,  .  144 
Diodotus,  or  Tryphon,  .  143 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  .  .  139 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  re- 
established, .  .  .  130 
Alexander  II.  Zebina, .  .  126 
Seleucus  V.  .  «.  .  124 
Antiochus  Vni.  Gripus,  .  123 
Seleucus  VI.  Nicator,  .  97 
Philip,  ....  93 
Tigranes,  ....  83 
Syria  becomes  a,  Roman  pro- 
vince.      ....  63 

PRINCES  OF  JUDEA; 
CaZ^(2  tht  Maccabees,  or  Jjsmo- 
^  nean  Princes. 

I   Judas  Maccabeus  sreat, 
great  grandson  of  A^mo- 
neus,  ....      166 

2.  Jonathan,  .        .      160 

3.  Simon,  ....      143 

4.  John  Hyrcaans,    .  135 


B.a 

KINGS  OF  JUDEA. 

1.  An>to^^^i^»    •       *       *    ^^ 

2.  Alexander  Janneus,        .    106 

3.  Alexandra,  .  f  .79 
<.  H^rrcanns,  ...  70 
5.  Aristobulus,    .        •        .70 

.  Hyrcanus  again,             •  63 

61  Antigonus,      .        .        .  40 

7.  Herod  the  great,             •  37 

8.  Axchelans,      ...  3 

A.C. 
Jddea  becomes  a  Roman  pro- 
vince,      ....       8 

B  C 
KINGS  OF  ROME. 

1.  Romulus,      .        .        .^    753 
Romulus   assasuaated  in 

the  senate,  •        .      716 

Interregnum  of  one  year,  716 

2.  Numa  Pompilius,    .        •    715 

3.  TuUus  Hostilius,     .        .    673 

4.  Ancus  Martins,       .        .<.  640 

5.  Tarquin,  the  Elder,         .    616 

6.  Servius  TuUius,      .        .    578 

7.  Tarqum,  the  Proud,        .    634 
Last  kiuff  of  the  Romans, 

expelled. 


ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

Julius  Cesar*  becomes  master 

of  Rome, 
Slain  in  the  senate  house, 
Anarchy,    . 
Augustus  . 


Tiberms,    . 
Caligula,  . 
Claudius,  . 
Nero, 
Galba, 
Olho, 
Vitellius,    , 
Vespasian, 
Titus, 


48 
44 
44 
36 
A.C. 
14 
37 
41 
54 
68 
69 
69 
70 
79 


*  Jaliof  Ceiar  ii  MnnetlmM,  «hoa|li  not 
generally,  reckoned  tmong  the  Eomaa 
enipeiiors.--'JEtf. 


A.C. 
DomUiMt  .  .        .     81 

riorrfty  •        •        •        •      9o 

Trajjajiy        .        •  .96 

Adrian,        .  •    117 

Antoninns  Pint,  .  •  .  138 
Marco*  Aorelins  Antowavi 

and  Lnoins  Vems,  .  »  161 
Marcos  Aoraliot  AatOMinot 

alone,  •  .  «  •  170 
Commodofy  •        •    180 

DECLINE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Periiaftx,     .        .  .103 

Joliao,  66  daya,  ...  193 
Scptiinins  ScTWoa,  .  .  193 
CancaUa  and  OaU,  .  .  211 
Macrinoa,  •  *  .  .  217 
Helio^abalns,  .218 

Alexander  SeTaroa,  .  .  222 
Majtimui,  \  .  .  .  235 
Gordian  the  Elder  and  hie 

aon,  ....    237 

Mazimoa  and  BalbonM^  •  237 
Qordian  Um  Toonfer,  .  238 
PbiUp  and  aon,    .  .    244 

Deciua,  ....  249 
HoetUian,  GaUoa  and  Volo- 

aiaa,  hia  ion,  .  .  .  251 
Emyiaa,  3  months,  .    253 

Valerian  and   GalliMms  his 

son,  .        •        .       '^    253 

Gallienns*  alone,  .    260 

CUodiosII.  ...  268 
QuJntiMos,  17  dsT*,     .        .    270 

Aorelian, 270 

Interrefnom  of  8  BMttths  275 
Taoitos,  6  months,  .  .  275 
Florian,  3  months  .  .  275 
Probos,        .        .  .    276 

Cams,  ....    282 

Carinas  and  Nonierian,  .  283 
Carinos  4nd  Diocletian,  .  284 
Diocletian  alone,  .  .  285 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  .  286 
Constantios  and  Galerios,  .  305 
Constantino,    Galerios   and 

Mazentiiis,       .  .    306 

*  Durini  tht  relfo  of  OaUienut,  thert 
were,  in  diffwast  parte  of  ^1m  Mapir*i  no 
km  thaa  10  prtttodett  to  tlio  throne,  wIm 
aMoiiMd  tlM  title  of  Empeieb— AC 


A.C. 

Six   eoiperon,   Maximian, 
Constantiae,  Mazentios 
Galerios,  Uoinios    and 
Maximin,       .        .        .  308 
Constantino  and  Lioiniosy .  313 
Constantino  alone,         •  324 
Constanttne  II.  Constan- 
tios 11.  and  Constans,    .  337 
Constantios  and  Constans,  340 
ConstantMis  alone,     •       »  350 
JoUan,  the  <|>osUte,  •       •  361 
Jovian,        .       .        .       ,  363 
Valentinean  and  Valens,    .  364 
Division  of  the  Empire,     .  364 


ROMAN  EMPERORg  OF 
THE  WEST. 

Valentineaa,  .        .    364 

Gratian  and  Valentinean  II.  375 
Valentinean  II.  and  Mazimos,383 
Valentineaa  IL  alone  .  388 
Eogenias,  .    392 

Honorijis,t ....  396 
Valentinean  lU.  .  •  425 
Petronios  Marimow,  .  .  455 
Avitos,  •  •  .  •  455 
Interrei^oaf     •        .  456 

Majorian,    •  .        .    457 

Severos,     .        .  .    461 

Anthemios,  .  •  •  •  467 
Olybrios,  7  months,  •  .  472 
JoUusNeposwidGlyoeihis,  472 
Nepos  alone,       •        •  473 

Interregnom,     .        •  474 

Aogostolos,       •       .        .    476 

KINGS  OF  ITALY. 

Odoaoer,    •  .        •        .  476 

Theodoric,  .       •        .  493 

Amaksontlia  And  Athakrie,  526 

Theodatos,  ...  534 

Vitiges,      .  .       i        .  536 

Interregnum  .        •        •  540 

Totila,  .  ;       .  541 

t  Durinf  the  niga  of  Honorini,  Boma 
was  ravaged  by  the  Goth,  Alarie ;  and 
aeveral  asurpera  in  different  parte  of  tho 
anpire  wate  partia%MlBsa«lBdfid.-*£4. 


€SBONOI<0«ICAI.  TABLES. 


Ml 


A.C. 

Xntemgnimii  •       •    6^ 

T«M         ....    553 
End  of  th*  Gothic  Idngdom 
in  Italy,  ....    553 

ROMAN  EBfPERORS  OF 
THE  EAST. 

Valens,       •        «        •        •  364 

Interrognuni)  5  months,     •  378 

Theodosius,  the  Great,       .  379 

Arcadiusy  '.        .        .  ,    '.  395 
TheodottUsH.    .        •        .408 

Marcian,    .        •        •        .  450 

Leo,  the  Great,  •        .  457 

Leo  II,        .        ...        .  474 

Zeno,  •        .        .        •  474 

Anastasiiu,         .       •       •  491 
Justin  I.     .        .        .        .518 

Justinean,  ....  527 

Justin  11.    •        .        .        .  565 

Justin  II.  and  Tiberias  IT. .  574 

Tiberias  II.  alone.       .        .  578 

Maurice,     ....  582 
Phocas;       .        .        .        .602 

Her^clius,  ....  610 
Heraclius,  Contantine  III. 

and  Heracleonas,  .  .  63& 
Constantino  III.  and  Hera- 
cleonas, ....  641 
Constans  II.  .  <  .  641 
Constantino  IV.  ProironatuS*,  668 
Justinean  II.  .  .  .  685 
Leontius,  •  .  .  695 
Apsimar  or  Tiberias, .  .  698 
Justinean  II.  again,  .  .  705 
Philip  Bardanes,  .  .  711 
Anastasins  II.  .  .  .  713 
Theodosios  III.  .  .  716 
Leo  III.  the  Isaurian,  .  718 
Constantino  V.  Copronytnns,  741 

Leo  IV 775 

Constantino  VI.  and  Irene,  780 

Irene  alone,        .        .        .  .792 

Nicephorus  I.     .        .        .  802 

Stauracius,  2  months,         .  811 

Michael  I.  .        .        ...  811 

Leo  y.  the  Armenian,        .  813 

Michael  II.  the  Stanuperer,  820 

Theophilusj        ...  829 
Michael  III.        .        .        .842 

Battl  L  the  Maoedoniaii,    .  867 
40 


A.  a 

Leo  VI.  the  PhOooopher,    .    8b6 
Alexander  and  Constantiae 


VII. 


.        . 


.    912 


Romanus  1.  Lecapenus,  .    .919 
Christopher,    Stephen^  and 

Constantino    VIII.    were 

successively  made  emoe- 

rors  with  their  father  Ro« 

manus. 
Constantino  VH.  again,  .  945 
Romanus  II.  .  .  .  959 
Nicephorus  II.  Phoeas,  .  963 
John  Zimisces,  .  .  .  969 
Basil  II.  and  Constantino  IX.  976 
Constantino  alone,  .  .  1025 
Romanus  III.  Argyms,  .  1028 
Mich'ael  IV.  the  Paphlago- 

nian,  ....  1034 
Michsel  V.  Calaphates,  .  1041 
Zoe  anvl  Theodore,  2  months,  1042 
Constantino    X.    Monoma- 

chua,  ....  1042 
Theodora  again^  .  .  .  1054 
Michael  VI.  Stratioticus,  .  1056 
Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  .  .  1057 
Constantino  XL  Dacas,  .  1 059 
Eudocia,  ....  1067 
Romanus  III.  Diogenes,  .  1067 
Michael  VII.  Andronicos  I. 

and  Constantino  XII.  '  .  1071 
Nicephorus  III.  Botan,  .  1078 
Alexius  I.  Comnenus,  .  1081 
John  Comnenus, .  .  .1118 
Manuel  Comnenus,  .  .  1143 
Alexius  II.  Comnenus,  .  1180 
Andronicus,  Comnenus,  .1183 
Isaac  II.  Angelus,  .  .  1185 
Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of 

Isaac,  .  .  .  .  1195 
Isaac  Angelus  again,  and  his 

son  Alexius,  .  .  .  1203 
Mourzoufle,  .  .  .  1204 
Constantinople    taken    and 

pillaged  by  the  Latins,  .  1201 
Baldwm  I.  .        .        .  1204 

Henry  .  .  1206 

Peter  do  Courtenay,  .  .  1216 
Robert  do  Courtenay, .  .1219 
Baldwin  II.  .        .        .  1228 

Michael  Paledogus,  .  .  1261 
Andronipus  U.  raleologus,    1282 


A.C. 
HLPkMbffiai^  133S 
John  V.  PtkoloffiM,  •  ,  1341 
Maimtl  a  Palaolofiie,  .  1391 
Mm  VI.  MMlofOS,  .  1435 
CoQiiMtiM  XIL  Pakob- 

flML  ....     144^ 

Ij 

1463 


WUU  CtmtitmtmomU 
d»r  tU  dmnmim  t(f  tU  Luhuor 
Frmuk,  tks  fMommg  Gruk  «»- 
ptr9r9  rtipud  «t  ifiu  omt  tkt 
rmmmt  ^tk$  Chr^ek  fnftre. 

ThoodonnLtKarbL       .    1S04 
John  m.  Ducaa,  .    1222 

Theodoras  Ltackrit  II.  .  1256 
John  IV.  LMcaric,  .  .  1259 
ConsUntinople  is  Uken 
from  tbm  French,  end 
Michael  Paleologns,  a 
Greek,  reigns  over  the 
whole  empirei  .    1261 


EBfPBRORS  OF  GERBfANT. 

Charlema^nei  or  Chasba, 

theGrMt.      .        .       .  aOO 
Lewis,  the  Gentlei  (Deboa- 

naire,)    .        .       •        .  814 

Lothaire  t                .  '     .  840 

Lewis  U 855 

Charles,  the  Bald*     .  875 

InterrefBom,     .  877 

Charles,  the  Fat,  880 
Arnold,      ,        .                .888 

UwisIV 899 

Conrad  1 911 

Henry,  the  iVwler,   .        .  919 

Otho,  the  Great,        .        .  936 

Otho  II.  the  Bloodj,        .  973 

Otho  III 983 

Henry  II.  the  Laoie,        .  1002 

Conrad  II.                         .  1024 

Henry  III.                        .  1039 

Henry  IV.         .               .  1056 
BewyV.  •        .              ,1106 


A.C 

Lothaire  IL      •       •  •  1196 

Conrad  m.  •  .  1137 

FrederieLBa^anM*  .  1158 

Henry  VL         .       •  .  1190 

Philin,       •        .       .  •  1197 

OthoIY.   .       ,       .  .  1206 

FredertelL       •       .  .  1212 

Conrad  IV,        .  ,  1250 

RodoliAofHaiMk«i,  •  1273 

AdotpbosofNassan,.  .  1292 

Albert  of  Austria,      .  .  1298 

Henry  VIL  of  Loxev^Wf,  1300 

Lewis  V 1314 

Charles  IV,       •       .  .  1347 

Weneeslaas,      <  •  1378 

Robert,  Coont  Palatine,  .  1400 

Sicianuind,        •       •  •  1411 

Albert  IL  of  Austria,  *  1438 

Fredeckm.      .  .  1440 

MazimilianI     •        •  •  1493 

Charles  V.         •        .  •  1519 

Ferdinand  L      .        .  •  1556 

Maximilian  H.  .        •  •  1564 

RodolphIL  .  .  1576 

Mathias,    ....  1612 

Ferdinand  n.     .       •  •  1619 

Ferdinand  UL  .        .  •  1637 

LeqMildL  «       .        .  1658 

JooephL    .        .        .  .  1705 

Charles  VI.        «        .  .  1711 

CharlesVU.      ,       .  .  1712 

Francis  L  Duke  o^  Lorrauo*  1745 

JosephlL.        .        .  .  1765 

Leopold  IL  .  1790 

Francis  n.         .        .  .  1792 

KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 
/.  Merotrimgiam.  Roe: 

QoTis,  grandson  of  Mero- 
yins,        .        ,       .        •    481 

Thierry,  Childebert,  Qodo- 
mir  and  Clotalre  I.  .        .    511 

Clotaire  alone,    .  .    559 

Charibert,  Gontran,  3ifebert 
and  ChUperio, .  .    568 

Clotaire  II.  kuur  of  SoissimB,    584 

Thierrr  IL  and  Theodobert 
II.  kmg  of  Paris,  Burgundy 
and  Austrasia, .  .    596 

Ootai^e  U.  ai^TMIi  •    €14 


MOMMOILOOIOAL  tJLXSMk 


t$$ 


A.C. 

Interreg^niim,  «  •  «  614 
Dagobert  and  Charibctt,  •  &i8 
Sigobert  II.  and  CloWs  II.  •  638 
Chiideric  U.  King  of  Austra- 

■ia.  .        .        r       •        .    654 
Thierry  III.        .        .        .679 
Pepin*  Heristel,  Mayer  of 
the  Palace, goyems  France 
24  years,  •        •        .    690 

Clovis  III.  ....    692 
ChUdebert  III.    ...    695 
Dagobert  III.      .        .        .    711 
Charles^  Martel.  ion  of  Pe- 
pin, Maver  of  the  Palace 
and  Duke  of  France,  go- 
vems    France    about    26 
years,      ....    714 
ChiWericn.        .        .        .716^ 
Thieriy  IV.        .        ,        .    720 
Chiideric  m.      ...    742 


n.  CARLO VINGIAN  RACE. 

Feptn,   the    Short,  son  of 

Charles  Martel,  .  .  751 
Charlemagne  and  Carloman^  768 
Lewis,  the  Gentle,  ^ebon- 

naire,)     .        .        •  814 

Charles,  the  Bald,      .        .  840 

Lewis,  the  -Stammerer,      •  877 

Lewis  IIL  and  Carienan,    .  879 

Charles, the. Gross,    •       •  884 

£ndes,        .        .        •        •  888 

Charles  IIL  the  Sim^y     .  898 

Robert,  Usurpdr,        .        .  922 

Rodolph,     ....  923 

Lewis  IV.  the  Stranger,    .  936 

Lothaire,    .        ..       .        •  954 

Lewis  V.  the  Lazy,    •       •  986 


m.  CAFBTEAN  RACE. 


Hugh  Capet,'  Usviper, 
Robeit, 


987 
996 


A.C. 

Henry  L   .^     .        .  .  1031 

Philip  1.    .                •  .  1060 

Lewis  VI.  the  Gross,  .  1108 

Lewis  Vn.        .        .  .  1137 

Philip  IL  Augustas, .  .  1180 

Lewis  Vin.  the  Lion,  .  1223 

I^wis  IX.  St.  Lewis,  .  1226 
PhiUp  lU.  the  Bold  or  Ear 

dy,         .       .  .  1271 

PhiUj^  rV.  the  Fair,  .  .  1285 

Lewis  X.  Hutin,        •  .  1314 

John  1. 8  days,  .        .  .  1316 

PhUip  V.  the  Long,  .  .  1316 

Charles  IV.  the  Fair,  .  1322 


IV.  HOUSE  OF  VALOIS. 

PiftipVLofViJois,  .       .    1328 
John  n.  the  Good,    .        .1350 
Charles  V.  the  Wise,        .    1364 
Charles  VI.  the  Beloyed,  .    1380 
Charles  VII.  the  Victorious,  1422 
Henry    VI.   of   England, 
crowned  at   Paris,  and 
partially    acknowledged 
king  of  France,     .        .    1430 
Lewis  XI.  .        .        .    1461 

Charles  Vin.  .  .  '  .  1483 
Lewis  XII.  Father  of  the 

People,  .        .        .  1498 

Francis  I.  the  Gentleman,  1515 
Henry  IL.  .        .    1547 

Francis  II.  .  .  .  1559 
Charles  IX.  the  Koody,  .  1560 
Henry  IIL        .        .       .    1574 

V.  HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 

Henry  TV,  the  Great,  .  1589 

Lewis  XIII.  the  Just,  .  1610 

Lewis  XrV.  the  Great,  .  1643 

Lewis  XV.        .        ,  .  1715 

Lewis  XVI.      .        .  .  1774 

-deposed,  .  1792 

■  executed,  ,  1793 


*  PMin  and  bit  loii  treni  not  ityled 
Irtoft,  though  th«y  cxtfrdsed  ■aprerae  wo- 
iMtrlty ;  aor  ware  thejr  of  ths  Merovift- 
fiaaiMtb 


Napoleon  Bonaparte,  em. 

peror»    .        .        .  .    1804 

Lewis  XVin.   .       .  •    1814 

Charles  X.        •        .  .    1824 

Loots  Fhillippe,        •  .    1830 


SM 


OBBOMQUNaCAI. 


A.C. 

KIN08  OF  ENGLAND. 

Staams. 

Cfffbcrty     •        •        •        • 
EUMUrolf  ind  EtbebtftOy  . 

827 

838 

Ethelbdd  and  Ethelbort,  . 

857 

Ethelbert  aJoue, 

860 

Ethelred  L 

866 

Alfred, 

872 

Edward,  the  Elder,   . 

901 

Ethelatan, 

925 

Edmand  L 

941 

Edred,       .       •    - 

,    -  , 

946 

Edwy,       .        , 

955 

Edgar, 

959 

Edirard  U.  the  Martyr,     . 

975 

Ethelred  11.      .        .        . 

978 

Edmimd  II.  Ironside, 

t 

1016 

Danes, 

Canute,     .  .        .1017 

Harold  I.  Harefbot,  .        .  1035 

Hardicannto,     •       .       .  1039 

Saxant. 

Edward  m.the  ConfeMor,  1041 

Ilaroldn.         .       ...  1066 

Wniiam  I.  the  Conqaeror,  1066 

WilCam  II.  Rufiu,    .        .  1087 

Henry  I.  the  Scholar,        .  1100 

Stephen,   .                .        .  1135 
Matilda,   or    Mkii4i   fi>nr 

months,         .        .        .  1141 

Stephen  again,                 •  1141 


I.  HOUSE  OP  PLANTAGE- 
NET  OR  ANJOU. 

Henry  n.  PUmtafenet,  .  1154 
Richard  I.  the  Lion-hearted,  1189 
John,  Lackland,  .1199 

Henry  IIL  .  .  «  1216 
Edward  I.  the  Eosrlish  Jus* 

....    1272 


Edward  n. 
Edward  IIL 
Richard  IL 


A.C. 

1307 
13^7 
1377 


n.  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER, 
CALLED  THE  RiSD  ROSE. 

Henry  IV.  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter,       ...       .    1399 

Henry  V 1413 

Henry  VI.        .        .       .    1422 


ra.  HOUSE  OF  YORK,  CALL- 
ED THE  WHITE  ROSE. 


Edward  IV.       . 
Edward  V. 
Richard  11^ 
Union  of  the  two 


1461 
1483 
1483 
1485 


IV.  HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

Henry  VIL  Tudor,  .  .  1485 

Henry  Vm.      .       .  .  1509 

Edward  VL  the  Pious,  .  1547 

Mary  I.  the  Bloody,  .  .  1553 

Elizabeth,   *     .       .  .  1568 


V.  HOUSE  OF  STUART. 


James  I.  Stuart, 
Charles  L  . 

beheaded, 


1603 
ie25 
1649 
1649 


Commonwealth, 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth,  .    1653 

Richard  Cromwell,  Protect- 
or of  the  Commonwealth,  1658 
forced  to  resign,    1659 


Restoration  of  Monarchy,  •  1660 

Charles  U.        .        .        .  1660 

James  11.  ....  1685 

deposed,*  .  1688 


William  UI.  and  Mary  U.    1689 

*  AhlMNigh  Um  ParlianMiit,  in  oflerinf 
the  erown  to  Wittui  IIL  prataoded  that 
June*  bad  abdiemitd  tlw  fovenunent,  ytH 
Home,  Bmollat  tod  GoUunith  ^ra  var 
qiMttioaably  oomct  in  oomidnrif  Jums 
M  haitaf  bMtt  itpMtir^JU* 


<HB01fOIiOOT«  245 

ten  were  eoteinpenuyy  wlmt  mieoeashniy  md  ^w  &r  an j 
aire  removed  from  those^  that  precede,  and  those  that  follow 
^m.  By  a  more  particular  inspection,  we  may  perceive 
and  compare  the  most  important  dates,  to  a  single  year. 
How  does  it  impress  oiir  minds  with  ihe  prmeipol  revolu- 
tions, that  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  When  we 
compare  our  own  nation  with  others,  here  ddineated^  bow 
young  does  it  veem ;  whi^  a  ehUd  does  it  appear ;  and  we 
axe  led  to  ezdym,  ffliat  numner  of  chUd  shall  tkU  be  1} 


fM  OBMifOLOaiCAL  T 

• 

B.C. 

800  Chiaft,  ftandad  abont  thb  Umm. 
745  Joifph.    JoMfMf,  lia 
728  Jowph,  KOd  into  EraC 
715  Promotion  of  JotepG. 
705  Jacob*t  nmoral  to  Egjrpt 
571  Motes.   MofMMk 

550  Athens,  founded  hj  Ceerope.    Geenfaf. 
546  Troy  foqndod, 
500  Sp^ta,  founded  br  Lelex.    halms. 
491  DCUV£RANC£  OF  ISRAEL  from  E|nrpt 
453  Olympic  Games,  first  celebrated  in  Oreeoe. 
451  ISRAEL'S  ENTERING  CANAAN. . 
263  Argonautic  expedition.    Argonadoatf. ' 
257  CiUes  of  Attica,  united  by  Oecrops.    CeenuAm. 
252  Tyre  bmlt. 
245  Gideon,  Judge  of  Israel. 
184  Destruction  of  Troy.    Ttahoof, 
160  Samson,  28. 
139  SamueL     SamsHn. 
085  DaVid,  70. 
069  DekthofCodrus.       ' 
067  Datid,  anointed  at  Bethlehem. 
055  David,  k.  at  Hebron,  40.    DaioOv 
048  Datid,k.ofaUl8rad. 
021  Death  of  Absalom. 
017  David's  ^' «empt  to  number  the  Helwews. 
015  Solomon  k.  of  all  Israel,  40. 
004  DEDICATION  of  the  Temple.    Tmmlago. 
975  Jehoiada,  130.      , 

—  (Cj*  Rehoboam,k.of  Judah.    Rebobm^m. 

—  Jeroboam,  k.  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  called  Israel  in  *"fftfTM7titm 
from  Judah. 

971  Temple,  ^.  plundered  by  Shishak. 

958  O*  Abijam  k.  of  Judah,  3. 

957  Battle  of  Zemaraim,  supposed  to  haw  been  the  most  bloody  of 

battles.    ZemarajM^. 
955  07  Aaa,  k.  of  Judah.    AsamiZ,  31. 
954  Nadab,  k.  of  Israel. 
953  Baa8ha,k.  of  Israel. 
945  Zerah,  defeated  by  Asa. 
930  Elah,k<oflflrael. 
929  Zimri,k.  of  Israel. 

—  Omri,k.  of  Israel        * 

918  Ahab,k.  of  Israel.    Ahhbnap. 

914  (C7  Jehoshaphat,  k.  of  Judah.    JehoiiMaMf. 

907  Prophets  of  Baal,  slain  by  Elijah. 

901  Samaria,  besieffed  by  Benhadad. 

899  Death  of  Nabotb. ' 

897  Ahaziah,  k.  of  IsraeL 

806  Jehoram,  k.  of  Israel. 

889  D7  Jehoram,  k.  of  Judah.    Jehotoa 


maLomoLomoAL  xiksuMu  Iff 

B.  C. 

885'lcrAhaziah,k.ofJiidah.    AbtmkooL 

884  Jehu,  k.  erf*  IsraeL 

— -  (Cj*  Athaliah,  aneenof  Judftli.    Athaloofto. 

—  Ljcurgiu,  k.  ot  Sparta.    Ukooko, 
878  07  Joash,  k.of  Judah. 

869  Carthage,  founded  by  Dido,  723. 

856  Jeh^ahaz,  k.  of  larael. 

841  Joash,  k.  of  Israel. 

840  Jonah,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 

839  [HF  Amaziah,  k.  of  Judah. 

8S{5  Jeroboam  II.  k.  of  Israel. 

814  Macedon,  fomided  by  Oarantis,  646.    CkbJu^, 

810  \tT  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  k.  of  Judak. 

795  Amoa,  a  prophet,  11 

786  Hosea,  a  prophet,  63. 

784  Interregnum  of  Israel. 

776  First  01ympi{^d.    OlymDOit. 

773  Zachariah,  k.  of  Israel 

772  ShaUum,  k.  of  Israel. 

-^—  Menahem,  k.  of  Israel 

761  Pekahiah,k.  of  Israel 

759  Pekab,k.  of  Israel. 

758  \W  Jotham,  k.  ofJudah.    JothtfOoa. 

Isaiah,  a  prophet,  52. 

753  ROME  founded.    Romwit 

Romulus,  k.  of  Rome,  ^ 

747  Death  of  SardanapaluB. 

Belesis,  or  Nabonassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  14. 

—  Arbaces,  or  Tiglathpileser,  k.'  of  Assyria,  19.  'DfflatlwMu 
743  Micah,  a  prophet,  43.  '^^  ^ 
743  First  Messeman  war,  19. 

742  ffyAhaz,k.  of  Judah.    Ahazpod. 

742  Jerusalem,  besieged  by  Rezin  and  Pekah. 

739  Interregnum  of  Israel,  9. 

730  Hoshea,  k.  of  Israel. 

7^  Shalmane8er.k.ofAs8yria,19.    Shalmanepeib. 

^  E^  ???H"i  ^-  of  Jndah,  29.    Hezeki|»«p. 

726  Hezekiah*8  reformation. 

721  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

720  Joel,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 

715  Sennacherib,  k.  of  Assyria,  8     SemiacheMZ. 

Numa  Pompilius,  k.  of  Rome,  43.    Nnmapoi. 

714  Sennacherib's  first  inyasion  of  Judah. 

—  Hezeklah*8  sickfiesB. 

710  Nahum,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 

—~  Destruction  of  185,000  Assyrians. 

709  Dejoces,  first  k.  of  Media. 

706  Esarhaddon,  k.  of  Assyria,  39,    F,mrhi^ait, 

698  (p-  Manasseh,  k.  of  Judah.    WuunfiO. 

685  Second  Messenian  ^vrar,  l4. 

€80  AMyiia  and  Babylon,  united  under  "^^^^^^nn 


en  TvOoi  HofltahM,  3d  k.  «r 

667  8a<wdorhhnM,  k.  of  B^byke.  80. 
(m  Phnflrtas,  2i  k.  flfBMAt  alL 
643  rr  AmoB,  k.  of  Judak,  9, 
640Cr  J<Miak,k.orJodsk,aO.  Jomic 

—  ADeasMarth»,4thk.offtoiiM. 
634  C7azarML3dk.orMadia. 

633  CommeiieeiDeiit  of  JoMb't  rvftnuaftm. 

—  Upper  Ana,  innded  br  Um  CejUiiug. 
628  Jeremiah,  a propliet24L 

625  NabopolaMar,  k.  of  BakjkMiy  L9. 
623  LawsofDraeoi 
616  Tarqoin  the  £lder,5lk  k.  ctKeBm- 
612  DeetmcUoaof  NineTeh. 

Zepbaniah,  a  prophet. 

609  Habakkak,  a  prophet.  abontthiatiiiMil 

(Eir  Jeboabaz,  k.  of  Jodah. 

(TT  Jeboiakim,  k.  of  Judah. 

606  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVnT.    BthiftiB 

.Captiyitj  of  Daniel,  Ac. 

606  Nebuchadnezzar,  k.  of  Babykm,  45. 

603  Daniel,  a  prophet,  69. 

596  07  Jehoiaahb,k.  of  ^ddL    Jeboalfnik 

—  Jehoiachim*t  cntifitT. 

—  ID-.  ZedekiaML  of  Jodah.    Z^MAUkk. 
595  Ezekiel,  a  pn^et,  21. 

594  Aftjragei,  k.  of  Media. 

—  Pharaoh  Hophra,  k.  of  Ejm>(. 

588  Jwiwftium  desteejed  by  NebuehadaMdlic 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

587  Obadiah'i  Tiiifm,  aboat  this  time. 
578  Serrios  TnUias,  6th  k.  of  Rome,  44. 

—  Solon*!  laws,  observed  at  Athene,  400« 
573  Tjre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

569  Insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
561  £Tilmerodaeh,k«  of  Babylon. 

—  Jehoiaohin  released  from  prison.    0ee  Jef.  8ft:  SL 
560  Pisistratos,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

559  Neriglissar,  L  of  Babylon,  3. 

559  Oyaxares  II.  or  Darius  k.  of  Me^,  98. 

556  Laborosoarcbodyk.  of  Babylon. 

555  Nabonadlus,  or  Bshhazzar,  k<  of  Babyjoft 

549  Sardis  taken  by  Cyrm. 

548  All  Ana  Biinor  subteeted  to  Cyrus. 

539  Babyfon  taken  by  Cyrm. 

538  Danus,  k.  of  Babylon.  5. 

536  Cyrus,  k.  of  Persia,  And  of  Babylon.    CyZcr,  B2 

—  RETURN  of  the  Jews  iiomoaptiTtty. 
Joshua,  high  Driest  of  the  Jews. 

535  Rebuilding  or  the  second  Templet  begte 

634  BMhamngtU^km^Cwfil^i^ti^^ 
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534  Tftrquin  tho  Proud,  7th  k.  of  Roma. 

5!^  Camojaes,  k.  of  Persia.    Cambj^en. 

521  Darius  Ilystaipes,  k.  of  Persia.    Darius  HjtUUm. 

520  Zecharion,  a  propjiet,  2C. 

Hagi^ai,  a  jHrophet. 

-  Robuilding*  of  the  Temple,  resumed  bj  the  Jews. 
517  Revolt  of  tne  Babylonians  from  Darius  Hjstaspes. 
516  Babylon,  taken  by  Darius. . 

515  Second  Temple,  dedicated. 

513  War  of  Darius  Hystaspes  against  the  Scjrthians. 

510  Thrace,  rayaffed  by  Scythiuis. 

Hippias,  expelled  from  Athens. 

509  The  Tarqums,  expelled  from  Rome. 
506  India,  conquered  by  Darius .HystaspesL 

502  Arista^oras  and  the  lonians  reyolt  from  Darius. 

501  Confederacy  of  Athenians  and  lonians  against  Darius  Hystw- 

pes. 
500^  Sardis  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  commencement  of  51  years^ 

war  with  the  Persians. 
497  The  lonians  reduced  by  the  Persians. 
494  First  expedition  of  Mardoniiis  against  the  Greeks. 
490  Battle  of  Marathon.    Marathof^ 
486  Xerxes,  k.  of  Persia. 
480  Inyasion  of  Greece,  by  Xerxes. 

Battle  of  Salamis,  Oct.  20. 

479  Battles  of  Platea  and  Micali,  Sept  28. 

473  Death  of  Pausanius 

471  Themistocles  banished. 

470  Battle  of  Eur^medon. 

465  Third  Messenian  war,  10. 

464  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  or  Ahasaems. 

462  Vashti  divorced. 

458  Esther,  queen  of  Ahasuerus. 

Ezra  sent  to  Judea.  , 

456  Cincinnatus,  dictator  at  Rome.  • 

452  Death  of  Haman. 

451  Two  books  of  Chronicles  supposed  to  hay*  been  written  hf 

Ezra. 

Written  laws  first  introduced  into  Rome. 

449  Peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians;  dose  of  tiie  51 

years*  war. 
448  First  Sacred  War  between  the  Phodans  and  Thebans. 
445  Nehemiah  sent  to  Judea. 
433  Nehemiah's  return  to  Persia. 
431  Peloponnesian  war,  27. 
430  Pbgue  at  Athens. 
428  Nehemiah  goes  to  Jerusalem  the  second  tioM 

Plato.    TUfek,  80. 

423  Darius  Nothus. 

420  Malachi,  a  prophet. 

405  Battle  of  Ego*  Potamosy  Dm».  13. 


B.  cs. 

405  AfiMXKJm  MDemoii,  k.  of  Penit.  ,   ,_  ,         - 

404  AlheiM  takeo,  and  itf  wtUt  deftro/My  hf  L^ittMiTy 
May  16. 

—  Thirty  Tyrmnti  of  Athens. 
400  Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeka. 
Death  of  Socrates. 

—  Thirty  TyranU  expelled  by  Thraaylnilvs. 
393  Walls  of  Atheni,  rebuilt  by  ConoD. 

385  Rome,  burnt  by  Brennus.  .     ^    *-.   . 

371  Lacedemonians,  Tanquisfaed  at  LeuetraybjUieThtMBi. 
363  Battle  of  Mantinea.    Mantifit. 
360  PhUip,  king  of  Macedon,  24. 
357  Second  Sacred  War  with  the  Fhodtas,  9. 
356  Alexander,  32  ^ 

343  War  between  the  Romans  and  Sanmites,  71 
338  Battle  of  Cheronea.    Cheronitotf. 
336  PhUip,  murdered  b^  Pausanias. 

—  Alexander,  king  or  Macedon.  • 

335  Darius  Codomanus.  king  of  Persia,  6. 

—  Thebes,  destroyed  by  Alexander. 
334  Battle  of  Gramcos.    Gramto. 
333  Battle  of  Issos.    Isstti. 

332  Tyre  and  Gaza,  destroyed  by  Alexander. 
331  Battle  of  Gaugam'ela.    Gaugamito. 

—  Alexander,  k.  of  Persia.    Alexito. 
330  Death  of  Darius  Codomanns. 

Palace  of  Persepdis,  burnt  by  Alezandor. 

328  Porus,' defeated  by  Alexander. 

323  Death  of  Alexander. 

304  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt 

301  Battle  of  Ipsus. 

300  Antioch  founded  by  Seleueus. 

285  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  k.  of  Egypt,  3S. 

281  Achean  League.    Achean  heJta. 

280  Itldy  mvaded  by  Pyrrbus. 

277  Septoagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testanlfliit 

274  Pp**us,  driven  from  Italy. 

272  SamrittMi,  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

264  First  Punic  war.  23. 

260  Victory  of  Dnimos. 

255  Regulus,  defeated  by  Xantippvi. 

241  End  of  the  first  Pnmc  war. 

225  Gaul,  conquered  bv  Maroellus. 

219  Saguntum,  taken  oy  HannibaL 

218  Second  Punic.war,  17. 

217  Sciplo,  Semproniu  and  Flaminius,  suettesnTely  de&ated  by 

Hannibal. 
216  Battle  of  Cannae. 
206  Pbilopoemen,  pretor  of  the  Acheans. 
203  Hannibal  recalled 
202  BattkofZama 


B  C 

175  AntiochiiiEpiphane8,k.  of  Syria.  _  .  , 

170  Jenwalem  plundered  by  Antioeboii  EjApiiaiiM. 

168  Jewi  persecuted  by  Antiochui  Epiphw^.  ^^ 

— .  Antiochus  Epipbanes  resisted  by  Matthias  and  lu»  wna. 

167  Martyrdom  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brothers  and  their  moUi^. 

160  Judas  Maccabeus,  prince  of  Judea.         ^^    _^      j  ^    »  j 

165  jferusalem  recorered,  and  the  daily  Worship  TWtor«d  by  Juda» 

Maccabeus. 
160  Jonathan,  prince  of  Judea. 
149  Third  Punic  war,  3. 
147  Acheans  defeated  by  MeteUus 
446  Corinth  taken  by  the  Romans. 

Destruction  of  Carthage. 

143  Simeon,  prince  of  Judea. 

135  John  Hjnrcanus,  prince  of  Judea. 

133  Death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

— — '  Numantia  taken. 

121  Death  of  Caius  Gracchus 

HI  Jugurthine  war,  3. 

108  Jugurtha  defeated  by  Marius. 

106  Aristobulus,  prince  of  Judah. 

105  Alexander  Janneus,  prince  of  Judah. 

103  Jugurtha  starved  to  death,  at  Rome. 

102  Teutones  and  Cumbrians,  defeated  by  Marhis. 

89  Mithridatic  war.    Mithradoon.  «  „  . 

88  War  between  Marius  and  Svlla.    Maii^SyUaAtf*. 

86  Mithridates,  defeated  by  Sylla. 

82  Sylla,  perpetual  Dictator. 

78  Resignation  and  death  of  Syllt. 

—  Alexandra,  princess  of  Judah. 

77  WarofSertorius.  ,»    . 

72  Mithridates  repeatedly  defeated  by  Lueolliis,  aad  PoBti]||ir** 
duced  to,  a  Roman  province. 

70  Crassus  and  Pompey,  Consuls. 

63  Jerusalem,  taken  by  Pompey. 

62  Catiline's  conspiracy,  quelled  by  Cicere 

59  First  Triumvirate,  Pompey,  Crassus  and  Cesar* 

55  Cesar's  first  landing  in  Britain. 

54  Cesar  invades  Britain  the  second  time,  and  conquari  part  ot  il. 

53  Crassus,  killed  by  the  Paithians. 

61  Gaul,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

49  Cesar's  passing  the  Rubicon.    Rubic«i> 

48  Battle  of  Pharsalia.    Pharsal«&. 

46  Death  of  Cato. 

44  Death  of  Cesar.  ,  ,  t     -j^ 

43  Second  Triumvirate,  Octavnis,  Antony  and  Leptdus. 

42  Battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassias  are  defeated. 

St  Herod  ^e  Wumean,  confirmed  on  the  throne  of  Judea. 

32  War  declared  by  the  Senate  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

31  Battle  of  Actium. 

30  Oet&vius,  emperor  of  Romeu    Au^rustat. 


M3  Cnt^NOLOttMUI.  TABLBl. 

B.C. 
ao  Dettk  of  Antoojr  and  deopatnu 
S7  OcUtiiu  called  Aofiiftaa. 
5  John  the  Baptbt. 
4Btrthof  JeMtChriat. 
A.D. 

I  Vulgar  era,  from  whi^  we  reekoa  time,  placed  bj  «*^ikt 
four  jeara  after  the  birth  of  Chriat 
14  Tiberina,  emp  of  Rome.    Tihniko 

26  Minlftrj  of  John  the  Baptia* 

—  Chriati  baptised  by  John. 

—  ImpriaoomeDt  of  John  the  Baptiit 

27  Death  of  John  the  Baptiat. 

28  Tranafiforation  of  Chriat. 

29  Cmcifizion  of  Chrial. 

—  Efiiiaion  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  day  ef  Penteoeit 

—  Death  of  Aaantaa  and  Sapphira. 
31  Death  of  Stephen. 

33  ConTeraion  cSfSaol  of  Taraoa. 

37  Caligula,  emp.  of  Rome.    Calign^. 

41  ConTeraion  of  Coraeliua. 

— >  daudiua,  emp.  of  Rome.    Clandiftf. 

43  Expedition  of  Claudiua  into  Britain. 

44  Death  of  James,  the  brother  of  Jonn. 

45  Panl*B  preaching  at  Sidamii,  Paphoa,  dkc. 

46  Paul's  preaching  at  loonium.  * 

51  Caractacua,  carried  to  Rome. 

52  Apoatolic  council  at  Jerusalem. 

54  Paul  and  Silas,  at  PhUippi. 

—  Nero  emp.  of  Rome.    Nelo. 

55  Paul  at  Thessalonica  and  Atbeaa. 

56  Paul  at  Corinth. 
60  Mob  at  EphesQs. 

—  Romans^efeated  by  Boadicea. 

—  Paul  at  Troas,  Miletus,  &c. 

—  Paul's  defence  to  the  people  of  JerusalejB> 
•«-  Paul  before  the  council  at  Jerusalem. 

—  Paul  be&re  Felix  at  Cesarea. 
€3  Paul  before  Festus  at  Cesarea. 
-*•  Paul  before  Agrippa  at  Cesarea. 
— -  Paul  sent  to  Rome. 

64  Rome,  burnt  by  Nero. 

—  First  of  the  ten  heathen  perseeutiona  of  Christians  before  Con 

stantine,  under  Nero. 
66  Death  of  Paul  about  this  time. 
70  Vespasian,  emp,  of  Rome. 

—  Jeruaalem  taken  and  destroyed,  by  Titus. 

79  Titus,  emp.  of  Rome. 

—  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesa* 

Tius. 

80  Conquests  of  Agricola  in  Britain. 
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81  Domiti^  emp.  ofRome.  *     ^      ., 

95  Second  of  the  ten  ^raeiBtiyoiiii,  ttttdet  Dofluftilttk 
98  TrwMi,  emp.ofRome,  ,     «    . 

107  Thkd  <>f  Hie  tbn  perBecteUotti,  iiitd«P  l^Jaii. 

117  Adrian,  emp.  of  ilortie.  , 

120  Adrian's  Wall,  bnilt  across  BritMum 

130  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by  Adrian.  .     « 

135  580,000  Jews  in  Judea  destroyed  by  (|ie  RomiiM. 

138  Antoninus  Pius,  or  Antonine  the  Pio«B,  erap.  of  Roitts. 

161  Marcus  Aurelhis  Antonimis,  emp.  ef  Rome* 

163  Fourth  of  the  ton  peis^teutions,  under  AureCoJf. 

168  A  plagrue  pver  the  known  Werid. 

I7T  PersSutioatW  Christians  at  Lyons* 

180  Commodus,  emp.  of  Rome.       ^ 

193  Pertbiax,«inp.  ofRome.- 

202  Fifth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Septimoi  Bef«nHl* 

222  Alexander  SeTerus,efiap:  of  Rome,  13.  ,    «        ^ 

About  this  tune,  the  Roman  Empire  be^iAi  to  decUiMj  tM 

Barbarians  make  more  freqiient  JrruptKms ;  ud  th*  Odtlfi 
receive  tribute  not  to  molest  the  Romans.    ^ 

235  Maximin,  emp.  of  Rome,3.  *,    .    . 

— •  Sixth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Maximni. 

^  Setenth  of  the  ten  persecotioni,  tmder  Decivs. 

254  Valerian,  etop.  of  Romet 

257  Eighth  c^lSie  ten  pe^seou^ms,  under  ValMiaa. 

270  Aurelian,  emp.  of  Rcane,  5. 

273  Ninth  of  the  too  persecutio«By  under  AnreUtft.  \  / 

S73  Zenobia,  taken  captiye  by  Aurelian. 

277  Settlement  of  th^Frtaks  in  Gaul.  • 

284  Diocletian,  emp.  of  Rome.    Diockftd. 

303  Last  of  the  ten  persecutions^  wader  Diocietiaa.' 

306  Conrtantine  the  Great,  emp.  of  Rome.    Caastsnlfl^ 

308  Creation  of  cardinals. 

312  Pestilence  all  over  the  East. 

325  Firnt  ff eneral^iseaAcil  at  Nice.         ^.  ,    ^    ^    ^      , 

329  Seai  of  the  Roman  Empire,i«iM>Ted  to  c;onsttaitiaople. 

337  Death oiCopstantine.  j,l  ^i.      t. 

358  150  cities  in  Asia  aad  Greece,  overturned  by  an  earthquake. 

360  First  monaster  founded  near  Poictiers,  by  Martm. 

361  Julian,  emp.  of  Roma-    Julwo,  8. 

363  Vain  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  Jennnudm. 
Jovian,  emp'  of  Rome.    Jovifi. 

364  Divkiott  (^  the  Roman  empire. 

-— .  Valentinean,emp.  of  the  West,    Valemtisa. 

Valens,  emp.  of  the  East. 

J73  Bible,  translated  into  Gothic.  r^    ^      ,    ^^ 

.t79  Theodouus  the  Greats  emp.  of  the  .East    Theedofvw,  16. 
392  Empire,  «&i|ed  under  Theedoiius. 
395  The  empire  again  divided.  .  Axeadins,  emp.  ef  the  Eairt,  tad 

Honorius,  of  ihe  Went 
397  Chzysostome,  patri«rch  of  Constantin^le. 

41 


A.D. 
400  ItaljTt  fvn§^  hw 

410  Rom«,  pl«Dd««a  and  biinit»  kj  Alario. 

411  VamUli  nttled  i&  Spuii. 
419  Manj  citiM  in  PaMi«e,  de«troj«4  hj  Uk  mxikqaak: 
426  BriUiB|fbmk«ii  hj  the  Romuw. 

439  lulj,  plmideMd  hj  G^oa^tw. 
444  RaTifMoftheHoni. 
446  7U  UTOmiu  oftk»  BriUms. 
;  Ail  IUI7,  xvn^hj  AttiU. 

451  AmTil  of  Heagitt  and  Hona,  in  Bfitaliv 

452  Venioe  fbnnMl 

455  Rome,  plundered  bj  GeoeaHo. 

476  RoBiulni  Aofoatas,  eaUed  Mn^jfiiuB  AmgnMt^bu^  last  asp.  of 

theWeat    Momylfwt.  ^ 

— -  Extinction  of  the  Weatar*  Empire. 
—  Odoaeer,  k.  of  Ital j. 

480  Earthqnika  at  Conataatinople.  40  daja. 

481  CloTia,k.oftlieFnnduk    GUftn. 
403  Tbeodorie»k.ofItal^.    Theodofii. 
496  Baptism  of  Oovia. 

608  Reign  of  Arthur  in  Britain. 
510  Paris,  the  capital  of  CIoYia. 
516  Computation  of  time  firom  the  Christian  •»,  tntrodnnod  hf 

Diooyaiusi  the  monk. 
526  250,000  persons  destroyed  bj  annaithqnaka  al  Antioeh. 
627  Jostinian,  emp.  of  the  East    JnstinilMi. 
629  Fenians,  defeated  br  Belisafins. 
637  Rome,  taken  by  Befisarins. 
640  Destmction  oTAntioch  by  the  Persians 
542  Europe,  raraged  bj  the  plague  52  yean. 

546  Rome,  taken  and  plundered,  by  To(ila» 

547  Rome,  retake(i  by  Belisarius. 
549  Rome,  recovered  by  Potila. 
662  Rome,  taken  by  Rarses. 

569  Turks,  first  mentioned  in  htstorr 
571  Mahomet.    Mahi^Mi,  61.  ^ 

580  Destmctionof  Antioeh  by  an  earthott^^w 

500  Gregory  I.  lushop  of  Rome. 

697  Augustme,  missionary  to  En|^a«l. 

606  Use  of  bells,  introduced  into  efaurehee. 

606  POPERY  AND  MAHOMBTANISM.    PapamahonuMt. 

616  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  Persians^ 

^TheHegyra.    Hegyterf. 

632  Death  of  Mahomet. 

636  Jerusalem  taken  by  Che  Sanoens  under  Omar. 

Sill  ^.^nndrian  library  burnt  by  tJie  Saracens  mMNr  Omar. 

669  Sicily  saraged  by  the  Saracens. 

672  Constantinople  besieged  by  the 

673  Venerable  Beds.  G8.*       '^ 
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685  RemtiaBt  of  the  Britoni,  totally  subdued  bj  the  Sazoiur,  and 

driven  into  Cornwall  and  Wales. 
690  Pepin  Heristal  acauires  the  chief  power  hi  France. 

713  Spain,  coni^uered  by  the  Saracens. 

714  France  goYemed  by.  Charles  Martel,  26. 
726  Cdntroretsy  alK>ut  images. 

732  Destruction  of  the  Saracens  in  France,  by  Chai^les  MarteL 

7S^  Pepin,  k^  of  France. 

76^  Bagdad,  built  by  Almanzor,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  calqihs 

772  Charlemarae,  k.  of  France^ 

785  Saxons  subdued  by  Charleiha^e. 

— -  Haroun  al  Rashid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens. 

787  England,  Gni  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

794  The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charlemagne. 

800  Charlemti^cne,  emp-  of  Germany,  14.    C^rlemoo^. 

601  Harold  of  Denmark,  deposed  by  his  sabjects,  for  profiMnng 
Christiahity. 

827  Egbert,  k.  of  England.      . 

846  An  earthquake  dver  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  worid. 

872^  Alfred,  k.  of  England.    Atboope. 

886  Oxford  Universitjj 

915  Cambridge  University. 

091  JF*igures  m  Arithmetic,  brought  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia 

into  Europe. 
1015  Lawd  in  England  against  parents'  selling  their  children. 
1017  Canute,  k.  of  England. 
1055  Bagdad,  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1066  Harold  the  Usurper,  Jt.  of  England. 

0:7'  \^lliam  the  Conqueror,  k.  of  England.    WiUciMW. 

1070  Feudal  law,  introduced  into  En^and. 

1075  Penance  of  Henry  IV.  «mp.  of  Gbsrmany. 

1080  Tower  hi  liondon^ 

1087  03-  William  II.  k.  of  Eneland.    Wddaikou 

1093  Pilgrimage  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 

1096  FIRST  CRUSADE  to  the  Holy  Land. 

1098  Antioch,  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

1099  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  Crusaders.. 

1100  03*  Henry  I.^  sumamed  the  Scholar ^  k.  of  England.    Hen^. 
1119  Thomas  a  Becket.    Becket&an,  52. 

1135  07  Stephen,  k.  of  England.    Stephoitl. 
1141  Stephen,  taken  captive  by  Matilda. 

1143  Restoration  of  Stephen. 

1144  Second  Crusade. 

1154  or  Henry  II.  k.  of  England.    Heni2a62o. 

1156  Moscow  built 

1157  Bank  of  Venice  commenced 
1163  Gengis  Khan  bom. 

1171  Death  of  Becket 

1172  Henry  n.tkkes  possession  of  Ireland. 

1176  Gengis  Khan,  k.  of  the  Tartars^  51.    GengoMs; 
1183  Massacre  of  7000  Albigenses. 
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1186  Conjanetion  of  all  the  plaoetii  «t  moxm,  0«pt«  16w    Ca» 

1167  Jenisalem,  taken  b/  Saladin. 

1189  07  Riebard  1.  k.  of  Engla^.    IUcka5oMi. 

— ~  Third  Crusade. 

1192  Saladin,  defeated  bj  Richanf,  in  the  battle  of  Apealon* 

1195  PeTastation  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  by  a  tempeat. 

1199  ID*  John,  k.  of  England. 

1204  Constantinople,  taKen  and  phuidered  by  the  French  abd  Vm 

netians. 
•»~  Baldwin  I.  French  emp.  of  C<nistantbio^. 
•»—  Inquisition.    Inonfxe. 

1214  lU^^er  Bacon.    Itoffer  Badaf,  80. 

1215  Maffoa  Charta,  or  Great  Charter.    Ch^tfa/L 
12]6inriIenrYlIl.  k.of£nfirIand.    Heoiadas, 
1224  Thomas  Aquinas,  50.    Aquidef. 

1826  Lewis  IX.  (St.  Lewis)  k.  of  mnce. '  St  Lew^M. 

1228  Baldwin  11.  French  emp.  of  Constantinople. 

1241  Hanseatic  Leainie,  beinin  by  Lubec  and  Hambnrff. 

1248  Fifth  Crusade.  " 

1258  Bagdad,  taken  by  the  Tartars.    End  of  the  SarAoen  empim. 

1261  Constantinople,  recovered  by  the  Greek  emperors. 

12G4  Deputies  of  boroughs,  first  summoned  to  parliament  in  £n^aB4 

—  Battle  of  Lewes,  between  Henry  JII.  and  his  barons.  > 

1272  IP"  Edward  I.  sumamed  Longshanktj  k.  of  Emrland.  Edte<rfii> 

1291  Twelve  competitors  for  the  crown  of  ScoUano.   . 

1292  John  Baliol,  k.  of  Scotknd. 
1298  Wallace,  regent  of  Scotland. 

—  Commencement  of  the  Turkidi  empire  midei  Othnaai  m 

Bithynia. 
1999  Spectacles  invented  by  a  monk  of  Pisa. 
"301  First  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  Franccu 

302  Invention  ofthe  Mariner's  Compass.    Comvtss, 

304  Death  of  WaUace. 

306  Robert  Bruce,  k.  of  Scotland. 

307  Swiss  republics  founded. 
«^  Fit-coal  nrst  used  in  England. 
—  |CT*  Edward  11.  k.  of  Cni^and.    Eddatd^, 
306  rope's  removal  to  Avignon. 
311  Deidh  of  Piers  Gavestone. 
324  JohTwickliffe.    Vficktrf,  64. 
32riCP  Edward  m.k.  of  England.    ^dUt^ 
328  Geofl&ey  Chaucer.    Cbaxitek,  72. 
330  Gunpowdef  inyented  by  «  monk  of  Cologne. 
335  Tamerlane,  bom. 
337  Europe,  infested  by  locusts. 
344  Most  general  and  nital  plague,  ever  known. 
346  BatUe  of  Cressy.    The  French  defeated  by  the  Black 

Cannon  first  used.    CreMtos, 
1349  Pestilenee^at  deatroyed  myriads  of  Aaittlcn,  and  near^ 
third  of  Europeans.— .At.  3 :  S^ 
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1358^  Europdy  invaded  by  the  Ttxrks. 

1353  Asia  and  Africa  desolated  by  locusts.     - 

1356  John  II.  of  France,  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers. 

1361  Flai^ue  in  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  &e.  which  dec  . 

.  trojed  nearly  a  third  of  the  Scots. 
1365  Collection  of  Peter  Pence,  forUdden  by  the  ^ifflish  goTemment 

1369  Tamerlane,  k.  of  the  Tartiirs.    Tamertetm,  36. 

1370  Hanseatic  League  at  its  height,  consisting  of  64  cities  with  44 

in  alliance. 

1376  John  Hubs,  39.    Hustois, 

1377  Pope's  return  ftom  Avignon  to  Rome. 

ley  Richard  II.  k.  of  England.    Blchdato^. 

1380  Thomas  a  Kempis,  91. 

1381  Insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler. 

1382  Many  cities  in  Europe,  depopulated  by  the  Plague. 
1384  Death  of  Wicklifie. 

1*399  ICJ^  Henry  IV.  k.  of  England.    Uei^fatmm 
1400  University  of  DubUn-  ' 

1402  Battle  of  Angora.    An^oze. 

1403  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  between  Henry  IV.  and  ypmg  FIstet 
1407  Joan  of  Arc,  24. 

1410  Wickliffe's  works,  burnt  at  Oxford. 

1412  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europi^.  -    , 

1413  lO*  Henry  V.k.  of  England.    UexUafat. 

1414  Council  of  Constance.  '      ^ 

1415  Battle  of  Agincourt.    Agmfal.  ^ 

Ordinary  revenue  of  Henry  V.  £56,9^  equal  to^9332;8d3. 

Deathof  John  Huss. 

1416  Deathof  Jerome  of  Prague. 
1418  Deathof  Lord  Cobham. 

142)  The  Zuyder  Sea,  formed  by  an  Inundation. 
J422  ;cj*  Henry  VI.  k.  of  England.    K^x^sode, 

Charles  VII.  k.  of  France. 

1428  The  English,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  OrleanSi  by  Joaa 

of  Arc. 
Wickliffe's  remains,  burnt,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  tho  rirtr 

Swia. 
1436  Paris  recovered  from  the  English,  by  the  French. 
1444  Invention  of  printing  about  this  time. 

1446  Vatican  library,  founded. 

— -  The  sea  breaks  out  atDort;  and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1447  Columbus  bom,  50.    Colum/op. 

1448  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  44. 

1453  Constantinople,  taken  by  th^  Tutks. 

1454  University  of  Glasgow. 

1457  Glass,  first  manufactured  in  JSngland. 

1459  Art  of  engraving  on  copper. 

1461  O*  Edward  IV.  k.  of  England.    'B6fQ84L 

1470  Hugh  Latimer,  64. 

1471  Thomas  Wols^.    Woiaopa^ 

1472  Copernicus     Copernope,  71. 

41* 
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1476  Certain  penons  obtetn  lioeMt  ftmn  Edw«f4  IV.  i^m$3tm  ffoU 

and  silTer  from  mtroiuy, 
477  UnirarMty  of  Aberdeen. 
480  Tbomaa  Sfore,  55, 
483  iD"  Edward  V.  k.  of  Englwid.    Edi|f#e<» 

07  Richard  ni-k.  of  i;nj|land.    Bid>lVei< 

Martin  LuUier.    iMt^iMfoai,  63. 

.465  Battle  of  Boeworih. 
—  O"  Henry  VII.  ^tntoifooL 

487  Zningle.    Zninfl/oop,  44. 

488  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  diaoorered  bj  the  Port!;^pieee. 

489  Tbomaa  Cranmer.    Craq/tMm,  67; 

490  Thomfca  Cromwell,  50. 

491  End  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moora  in  l^ajn. 
49t  San  Salvador,  diacoTered  by  Colnmb«%  Oct.  12,  Cuba,  Oct.  1^, 

Hbpaniola,  Dec.  6. 

493  Maximilian  I.  emp.  of  German/. 
— -  Second  Toyai^  or  Columbua  to  America. . 

494  Jamaica,  fuacorered  by  Colombua. 

496  Commiaeion  for  diacorery,  granted  by  Heniy  VII.  to  John 
Cabot  and  ,hia  three  aona. 

497  North  America,  diacoyered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot 

Melancthon,  63.    Melancthoj^i. 

The  Portoi^ueee  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 

496  Third  Toyage  of  Columbus  to  America. 

American  continent,  discoTered  by  Columbos,  at  Canana. 

499  South.  America  visited  by  Americua  Vespotios. 

500  Birth  of  Charles  V. 
502  Fourth  Toyage  of  Columbos  to  Amtrrkm. 
505  John  Knox.    Knoxuzs,  67. 

508  League  of  Csmbray,  against  the  Venetiana. 
Negro  slares,  imported  mto  Hlspaniola. 

509  (Cr  Henry  VUI.  k.  of  Euj^land.    Henroovoan. . 
••—'  John  Calyin,  55.    Caltfom. 
511  Cuba,  conquered  by  300  Spaniards. 
§13  Battle  of  Flodden,  m  which  Jamea  IV.  waa  slaiQ. 
Leo  X.  pope. 

514  Pestilence  i^nong  cats. 

515  Francis  1.  k.  of  France. 

516  Charles  V.  k.  of  Spain. 

517  THE  REFORMATION.    ReforranZajp, 
— —  Patent,  granted  by  Charles  V«  for  imoorting  negro  slayes  into 

America. 

518  Doctrines  6f  Luther,  pondemned  by  Leo  X. 

519  Charles  V.  emp.  of  Germany.    Charle8]»i4fi. 
Mexico,  invaded  by  Cortes. 

520  Massacre  at  Stockholm,  by  Christian  II. 
-—'  Death  of  Montezuma, 
— -'  .^vlyman  the  Magnificent,  emp.  of  Turkey. 

521  tsrUftavus  Vasa,  k.  of  Sweden. 

—  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burlei^    CeciZei,  77. 
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1581  CoiMiaMt  of  Mezioo;  eovtfMfiJ  by  OnUrn^ 

Henry  VUL  rtcmM  from  tlM  ^Qfe,  tli9  ^0*  «C  J^tffmid^rf 

the  Faith. 
523  Jolm  Jewell,  49. 

525  Battle  of  Payia.    Capture  of  Frtqdi  J,  ~ 

526  Lutheraniam  eitablisned  in  Germany. 

—  Liberation  of  Francb  I. 

58Q  Refonnerai  eaUed  PraUstaiUs. 

530  Protestant  League  of  dmaleald.    Smalcot^gt. 

531  Peru,  invaded  bj  Pizarro  and  Almasro. 

532  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leiceeter,  56. 

533  Blizabeth  born. 

534  Reformation  in  England  and  Ireland. 

535  Societf  of  the  Jemti*  intHtutod  l^  Loyola, 

536  Suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  m  ^T"gVH 
Fralicis  Walsinghara,  54. 

537  California,  ducovered  by  Cortez. 

538  Suppression  of  the  larger  HiQBM^eHee  ia^nglan4 

539  The  Bloody  Statute,  or  Law  of  the  Sis  Articlet. 
542  Mary  S*ew«rt,  bcitn  and  nuMie  qu«eB  of  Scotland. 

544  Good  land  in  England,  let  at  one  shilling  4II  aer^ 

545  Council  of  Trent.    Trentit/w,  18. 
Francis  Drake.    Drak^fK^  51. 

546  Tycho  Brahe,  55. 

547  (D-  Edward  VI.  k.  oC  Eng li»d.    EdMMp. 

549  Death  of  cardinal  Beaton. 
Cervantes,  67. 

550  Era  of  English  Puritans. 

551  James  Criditon,  32.  ■    , 

552  Books  of  Astronomy  and  Geography  destroyed  in  Englaady  tii 

being  infected  with  magic. 

Walter  Raleigh,  66.    RaZticf . 

^—  Book  of  common  prayer,  established  in  England. 

553  lO*  Mary,  queen  of  England.    Maru^'. 

554  The  wearing  of  silk,  forbidden  to  the  ooquoon  fiQopW  hi  Eng* 

land. 
— -  Death  of  Jane  Grey. 

555  Persecution  by  Mary. 
^  PhUIpILk.  of  Spain. 

558  Iir  Elizabeth,  queen  of  ElAgUttd.    £liz«2ul;. 

560  Charles  IX.  k.  of  France. 

—  Reformation  in  Scotland,  completed  by  John  Knox. 

561  Francis  Bacon.    Bactc^a,  65. 

563  Slave  trade  of  tlie  E^gUih,  begun  by  John  Eawktink 

564  -William  Shakspeare,    8haJiee]^9<«o,^t 

GaHleo,  78.    GaUlM*o.    . 

566  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Philip  XL 

—  39  Articles  established  in  EngliMi4. 

567  James  VI.  k.  of  SfootlaBd. 

—  Robert  Devereux,  E%ri  of  ISeaeXi  34. 

568  Flight  of  Ma9»  fUMii  tf  ftsedii  ttSngliw^. 
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:^8  ProtMtante  tolerated  ia  Hdlkni. 

1679  MaiMer*  of  St.  Burtholoiiiew't.    BirtholiwmyM. 

1573  Willkm  Laud.    LmdMyi,  71. 

1875  John  RobmaoB,  50.    RobinMtL 

1576  Protestantf  toleratod  in  Franco. 

1579  John  Smith,  60. 

1580  James  Uiher.  75. 

1588  The  new  ■tyle,  introduced  into  Itelj,  hr  pef^  Oragory  Xm. 
the  5th  of  Oct  beinf  reckoned  the  15(L 

1583  Hufo  QroUua,  62. 

1584  MUee  SUndiah,  78. 

1585  RichUeo,  57. 
— —  John  Cotton. 

Fint  Engllah  ooloojin  America:^  planted  at  Roanote. 

^— ^  Janaeniofli  53. 

1586  Colony  at  Roanoke,  canted  hj  Drake  to  Ewftond 
Thomas  Hooker,  61. 

1587  Death  of  Mary,  oueen  of  Soots. 
John  Winthrop,  €2,     ■ 

1588  Destrootion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    Armadatoi*. 

William  Bradfoid.  69. 

1589  H^fiTv  IV.  k.  of  mnce. 

^—  Cottc^es  introduced  into  England. 

1591  Univeraity  of  DabUn. 

1592  Presbytenanism,  establiahed  in  Sbotlaad. 

1593  Thomas  Wentworth,  48. 

1594  Birth  of  GusUfos  Adolphns. 

—  Edward  Winslow,  61. 

^—  John  Hambden.   BuaptmOf  49. 
1696  DesCartes,54. 
Richard  Mather,  73. 

1597  John  Davenport,  73. 

1598  Edict  of  Nantx. 

1599  Robert  Blake,  58. 
— —  Roger  l^^Uiams,  84. 

1600  Birth  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

1602  WUliam  Chillingworth,  48. 

•^—  Cape  Cod  discovered  by  Gosoold. 

^— >  Revival  of  religion  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England 

1603  07  James  I.  k.  of  England  and  Scotland.    JamicsMt 

1604  John  EUot,  86. 

1605  Powder  Plot. 

Edmund  Waller,  82. 

1607  First  permanent  English  settlement  in  Aniericft,  «t  Jaaeitown. 
•-—  Flight  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Amsterdam. 

'•"^  Smith  saved  by  Pocahontas. 

—  cotoay  at  Sagadahok. 

1608  John  MUton.    MiUaiik,  66. 

Satellites  of  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Galileo. 

—  Removal  of  the  fllpma  to  Leyden 

1609  Plot  of  the  Indians,  disclosed  by  VooahoBtU^ 
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1609  Matthew  Hale.    BkUain,  67.  ^  -^ 

1^616  I^vcittt  Cttre7>  Lord  rdktod,  34. 

— —  Henry  IV.  of  Frmnco;  assassinated  by  RaTmiU^. 

«— ^  Tlie  Vttfbaia  oolopy  reduced  firom  powiy  fiit  Irandred  !• 

sixty* 
1611  GustavuB  Adolphup,  k.  of  Swedes, 
,  1613  Pooahootasy  oaarHed  ta  Mr.  Rolfe. 

1614  Laat  meelkigf  of  the  states  gejoec^l  U  Fmiam,  l^fere  the  late 

revolution. 

North  Virginia,  called  New  England*^  piinoe  QMorle*. 

^-^—  Manhattan,  now  New  York,  Settled  by  the  I>«itolv 
. 24  natives  of  N.E.oafcied<^  and  a(9lali^  ililiil* 

1615  Richard  Baxter. 

1616  John  Higginsou,  92. 
'  ■  John  Owen. 

1617  Most  of  the  inhabitants  from  Nacragaofet  ta  Fftnobsoot,  swepi 

away  by  war  and  pestilenice. 

1618  Synod  of  Dort. 

—  Abraham  Cowley,  59.  ^ 
iaeatra,  ndw.  Batavia,  taken  and  Ibortified,  by  tl^  £^uteh 

1619  Circulation  of  the  blood  discoveved^  or  oennrmed}  by  flfurvsy. 

1620  English  settlement  at  Madras. 

lS^DING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS,  0pc.  88. 

1621  Batavia  in  Java,  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
^-^  League  between  Massasdit  and  the  Filjgnms. 

1622  Massacre  of  347  Virginiana  bv  the  nativet,  Ma9«)|2d. 

—  Algernon  Sidney.    Sid^eii,  61 

1623  First  settlement  in  N.  H. 

1624  George  Fox.    Fox*e/,  66. 

Settlement  at  Cape  Ann. 

1625  Plague  in  London  destroyed  35,000  pefqoat 

—  Charles  I.  k.  of  England.    Charles&oael. 

1626  Robert  Boyle.    Boylsep,  64.    Bossuet,  77. 

1628  New  Holland,  discovered  by  the  Dutch. 
^■^  A  new  island  among  the  Azotrea,  emerged. 

I  —  Patent  for  Mass.    Settlemeat  of  Saleoa^ 

I  '    John  Bunyan.    Ikuaseh, 

1629  First  church  in  Mass.  formed  at  Salem. 

—  Charlestown,  Mass.  settled. 

First  permanent  stttlement  of  the  Dvtch  at  Manhattan^ 

1630  Isaac  Barrow,  47. 

Arrival  of  Got.  Wintboo^k  At  Usmnfikvm^ptM,  with  9kf^  )500 

emigrants. 

i.  John  Flavel,  61.  . 

— .-  Dorchester,  Watertown,  Boston,  Hpzbuiy.. 
^ —  Jflhn  TUotsoD,  64. 

1631  First  vessel  built  in  Mass.  called  the  Blessing  4(f  the  Bay 
-  launched  July  4.  .  ' 

—  John  Dryden.    Drydo^i,  70. 

1632  Patent  of  Maryland,  granted  to  Caeilins  GalTorl,  bf d  BrU^ 
more* 
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1639  John  Locke,    hoeksid^  73. 

1()33  Pint  hooBe  erected  in  Cbnneetitoitt,  near  Little  River  m 

1631  Gutmlns  Stone,  Norton,  and  elf ht  othen,  mnrdered  bj  tiM 

reqyot  IndUne,  on  Con.  river. 

Marylmnd,  settled  by  900  Gatholica. 

1635  Removal  of  about  oO  persona  from  Dorchester,  Newtewa  and 

Watertown,  to  IflOndsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield. 
^—  Accesnon  to  Mass.  of  about  3,000  emigrants. 
^—  Tremendous  storm  in  N.  K. 
^—  China  conquered  by  the  Tartars 

Ship  money  first  imposed  by  Charles  I 

1696  Hooker  and  Stone,  with  their  people,  remove  flom  Watertow 

to  Hartford. 
— ^  Providence,  settled  bv  Roger  Williams. 
— *-  Henry  Vane,  Gov.  of  Masa. 

1637  Slaughter  of  five  or  six  hundred  Indian*  a*  Bfisti»  fbrt,  by 

Mason,  May  96.  *        / 

— —  Destruction  of  the  Pequot  nation. 

First  SymMl  at  Newtown  occasioned  by  Ann  HiitfihiBMM 

*  Public  School  in  -Newtown    ' 

1638  Harvard  college  founded  and  Newtown  called  0mW%9 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  Seotland 

—  New  Haven  settled. 

1639  Constitution  of  Con. 

— —  John  Haynes,  first  governor  of  Con. 

—  Printing  oress  at  Cambridge. 
— —  Increase  Mather,  84. 

^■^  Benjamin  Church,  79. 

1640  Ceraation  of  English  emigration. 

—  Long  parUameat,  Nor.  3. 

1641  Irish  Massacre,  Oct.  93. 
— ^  Stn^ord  beheaded. 
1649  BatUeofEdgehill. 

^—  Isaac  Newton.    Newsoii,  84. 

—  Mayhew  in  Martha's  Vineyard. 

«— —  N.  £.  favoured  by  the  English  pariiameal 

1643  Lewis  XIV.  k.  of  Pranoe,79. 

—  Laud  beheaded. 

—  Confederacy  of  the  four  N.  E.  coloniesk 

Solomon  Stoddard,  86. 

1644  Revolution  in  China,  by  the  Tartars. 

—  Patent  for  Providence  Plantations. 
— —  William  Penn,  74.    Pen*of. 

1645  Battle  of  Naseby.    NosoL 

1646  Act  of  Massachusetts  legislature  for  ciin3riaf  "tiir^oaM  ic  "^ 

Indhms.  '         ■ 

—^  Elliot  preaches  to  the  Indians. 
^■^  Second  Synod  in  Mass. 

1647  Epidemic  through  America. 

1648  Cambridge  Plajorm. 
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1648  Hvmplurej  Prideaoz,  76. 

1649  ChsrkHi  1.  bebeaded,  Jan.  30. 
■  ■   Commonwealth  of  England. 

— —  Society  for  prc^mgating  the  gbqt^  in  N.  E.temed  ill  KnfltaJ. 

1650  Battle  of  Donbar. 

f— —  Jotm  Churohilly  Doke  of  MaiiboTongh,  78. 
-«—  Conyersion  <^Uie  Indiana  on  Martha's  VUieyard. 

1651  Battle  of  Worcester,  won  by  GroMweU. 

—  Fenelon,  64. 

—  SumptnarY  law  in  Mass.    ; 
—-^■^  English  Navigation  Act. 

1652  Vohmtary  submission  of  Maine  to  Mais. 

1653  O.  CrcMnwell,  protector  of  England; 

1655  LaW|  in  Mass.  requiring  thai  '<  all  hands  not  neoessar^  eoK 

ployed  on  otiier  occasions,  as  women,  bofv  and  girls,  ineuld 
spin,  accordxngto. their  skill  and  ability.** 

1656  Ann  Hibbina  of  JBostom  executed  for  witchcraft.     ^ 
Persecution  of  the  Qus^ers  in  Mass. 

1658  Bichard  Cromwell,  protector. 

1759  Besig^tion  of  the  protectorship,  by  Bichard  Cromwell. 

—  TWQuakers,  Bobinsmi  and  St^enson,  ezeentedin  Vitmm 

chusetts. 

1660  Charles  II.  k.  <^  England.    The  Besforation. 
— —  Nayigation  Act  confirmed,  and  extended. 

1661  Charies  BoUin,  80. 

1662  Boj^  Society  in  England, 
i*^-  Matthew  Henry.    HeuMua,  62. 
-^—  Synod  in  Boston. 

-— ~  Act  of  Uni^rmity,  in  England. 

1663  Maasillon;  79. 

— —  Charter  of  Carolina,  granted  to  Clarendon  and  othors. 
— »-  Prince  Eugene,  73.  r  , 

—  Cotton  Mather,  65. 

1664  New  Jersey,  granted  to  L<Hrd  Berkely  and  George  Carttnl* 

—  Elliot's  Indian  Bible  printed  at  Cambridge. 

1665  Six  towns  of  Christian  Indians  in  Massa^usetts. 
Pla^e  in  London  destroyed  68,000  people. 

— —  Umon  of  New  Hayen  and  Con. 

1666  Great  fire  in  London,  which  destroyed  13,000^ hooiM. 
— —  Buccaniers  in  America. 

1667  Jonathan  Swift^  78. 
— ^  Erasmus,  69. 
1672  Cahnet,  85. 

Birth  of  Peter  the  Great.  . 

1672  Great  part  of  Holland  conquered  by  Lewis  ilV. 

—  Joseph  Addison.    Additfoitf ,  47. 

1673  Benjamin  Colman,  74. 

1674  Edward  Andros,  Gov.  of  N.  T. 
r  Death  of  the  DeWitU. 

— -  Isaac  Watts.    Wat5po,72. 

1675  War  wHh  Philip,  k.  of  the  Wompanoogi. 
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1G75  Surad  Cbrka.    CUrkMO,  54. 

lere  Death  oTk.  PhUip,  Ang.  li. 

1677  8aariii,63. 

— —  Aftfcdtt'i  MbiUttt  Ia  VkfiiifaL 

1660  A  fTMt  comet  appeared,  and  ftom  ita  ■winiiM  te  th«  eArthi 

alanned  the  mlMbHaiits.    It  tooathtaed  ftfota  JXat.  3^  to 

MMreh«. 
-^-  N.  H.  eeparated  from  Maaa* 
'—  Charieaton  in  8.  C. 
1081  Peiuiajrhruiia,ffraBtedtoWimaHFiML 

—  Edward  Tounffy  84. 
1688  Philadelphia. 

Peter  the  Great,  c«ar  of  Umdn. 

1684  Maaa.  deprived  of  its  eharter. 

— —  Handel,  TSw 

1666  07  Jemea  U.  k.  of  Ei^^uid.    JmmiMhL 

Write  iaeaed  to  take  awey  the  efaeMei«ofC0B.«U  ft.  1 

— —  Reyocatioo  of  the  edict  of  Kaati. 

— —  Nomberofprajing  Indiana  within  the  littiil*efPly»M«HiOolo* 

ttr  1430. 
1666  Newtoniin  pUloaephf  pnhfiehed  In  Eaftei. 
WilHam  Law,  75. 

1687  £.  Androe,  proiidept  of  N.  EDgUnd. 

1688  N.  T.  and  N.  J.  added  to  the  JariidictioB  of  H.  En|;land. 
«—  War  with  the  Indima  in  N.  England,  which  oontmned  w^wmtH 

jeara. 
RoTohUion  in  Englaftd|  eoonoiilj  ealled  THE  IIETOLIT- 

TION. 
*-—  Alexander  P(^,^. 
1669  H^^lliam  III.  and  Marji  kinff  and  queen  of  Eitfittiidi  F«h.  I6w 

WSUmooh. 
-• —  Act  of  Toleration  in  England. 
-— —  Depoaition  of  Androe. 
*— '  SWedenborg,  S3. 
160U  Battle  of  the  Borne. 
1699  White  iahahitanU  In  N.  E.  960,600. 

—  New  charter  granted  to  Maaa. 

— —  Witchcraft  in  Maw.  20  persona  ezetmted. 

1694  Voltairef  M.  ^ 

1696  Thirtj  Indian  ehorchea  hi  N.  E. 

— <—  Parliamentarj  tax  upon  the  coloniea  recwnmended. 
-^  Henry  Home,  (Lord  Kaima,)  86. 

—  Church  remoTod  from  Doreneater,  Maaeaohoaetta,  md  aettled 

at  Doroheater,  Sooth  Carolina. 

—  Peter  the  Great,  aole  emperor  of  Rvmml 

1697  Peaoe  of  Ryawick. 

1698  Number  or  Indiana  in  Maaeachuaetta  about  4,606. 
— —  Charlea  XH.  k.  of  Sweden. . 

— -~  Engliih  Chriatian  Knowledge  Society. 

1699  Oreatnumberaof  Philadeldianadieofthe  jtfiowftiret;^ 
— ~  Populatioa  of  Botfen.  7,600. 
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•1700  James  Thompson.  48.    T]u>m^nil. 

Population  irf^tho  English  Americiui  eotoniM,  160,900. 

tti*ildiftioii  i*  ClMtfleito&  8.  C^whi^  ^or*  th*  iahfAitantS  «o 
their  chambers.    The  city  almost  destrofed  by  tf^  and  the 
peojple  by  small  poz  and  pestilence. 
Law  m  N.  Y.  to  hang  every  Popish  ptiMH,  ulio  db»M  eaam 

Toluntarily  into  that  provmce. 
Tale  .College  founded  at  Saybrook. 

701  Society  for  propagatb^  tie  goi!^  in  ««rfgfc>Mtslii6orpoi%^^ 

—  Yale  College  mcorporated. 

702  O*  Anne,  queen  of  Englsnd.    AjmapaUL    • 

—  PhiUp  Doddridge,  40.  . 

703  Gibraltar  taken  by  IUek». 
John  Wesley,  88. 
Jotiathim  Ed#ardi^  98. 

704  Battle  of  31enheim,  Aug.  t> 
David  Hartley,  53. 
Thomas  Newton,  78.  ^ 

705  Danish  Missionary  Society.  ^ 

Petersburgh  founded. 

[706  Union  of  England  and  ^otbwd. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  84. 

707  Euler,  76. 
— —  Ujineus,  71. 

708  Saybrook  Platform. 
William  Pitt,  70. 

709  Battle  of  Pultowa. 
toouel  Jebttson.    S<AiMik^7fk 

710  Thomas  Reed,  86. 

—  James  Ferguson.    Fergnpos,  66. 

711  David  Hume.    HumoiSi,  65. 

712  137  pe<^le  in  the  vicinity  of  Roanoke,  murdered  hf  tii«  tW 
oaroras,  &b, 

Rousseau.  66. 

713  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

714  ID*  George  I.  k.  o^  Sngland.    <itorfs^9»$. 
James  Hervey,  44. 
George  Whitefield,  56. 

715  Lewis  XV.  k.  of  France. 

David  Gmrrick,  63.  ^ 

716  Barthelemy,  79. 

717  One  of  th^  greatest  snow  storms  ever  kMdm, 

—  Yale  College  removed  iW>m  Saybrook  to  New  HttM. 
— -»  New  Orleans  founded. 

718  Hugh  Blair,  82. 
Israel  Putnam^  72. 
David  Brainerd,  ^. 

719  Joseph  Belhuny,  71. 

720  South  Sea  BubUe. 
-*^  Jonathan  Mayhew,  46w 

ITfOi  InooalatioB  ior  the  small  poz  in  New  1in0uA 
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1791*MaikAlMDride.    Akumoidm^iSl. 

17»  A  konieaM  ff«dQ0«d  Port  Rojal  Ib  JuMioi^  IIm  IhM  tfaM  to 

fthipoffnina. 
— *  John  WtthanpooB.  7fL 
.        SummI  Adynsyu. 
1733  Riehtrd  Prioe,  68. 
1784  Btnml  DaTiet,  37. 

1795  Willkm  BbekatoM.    BlaekiUyil,  67, 

1796  John  Howtf4»  Hawp«#,  61 
JamM  WoUe.  33. 

1787  gy  GoorgalLk.ofF.nglmd     Gtoif  rfyy. 

—  Dtj  miameri  feUbwed  by  a  Tiaknt  iirth<|a»Kt. 
^— ^  JamM  Bowdoin.  63. 

1788  Poopl0.of  C^tflMloii;  S.  C.  driftfi  bj  am  iaonditfaa  to  tha 

Ql^par  fltoriea  of  thair  houaea. 

—  Jamai  Cook.    Cookoidao.  61. 

1729  OUrar  OoUanath.    QMp^4&. 

—  Edmund  Burke.    Buxkpem,w» 

1730  Turka,  dafkatad  by  Kooli  Khan. 

1731  WilUam  Cowpar.    Cowpotte,  60. 
— —  BaUbr  Portana,  78. 

1738  Waaunfton  born,  Fab.  22, 67. 

RiobaM  Hanry  Lae,  68. 

«-—  Usaamva  Darwan,  70. 

1733  Joaaph  Priaatlay,  71. 

1734  Morarian  Mianonary  Sooiaty. 

1735  RaTaoaa  of  the  throat  dkrtampar  in  Naw  Hampahlia  and  Maa 

aaaoBaatla. 
— —  John  Adama,  91. 

1736  KonU  Khan,  k.  of  Panna. 

1737  J<rfm  Hanoook,  56. 

— —  Immrraction  of  alavaa  in  South  Carolina. 
— -*  Edward  Gibbon,  57. 

1738  NaaaaaUallCoUega,«tPrinoatoii,Naw  Jaraaf. 
1740  Charlaa  Comwallia.    Comwa^iitky  67. 

—  Nathanial  Greene,  46. 
— ->  Joaaph  Warren,  35. 

1743  LaToi8ier.51. 
—— William  Palay,  68. 

1744  Joaaph  Mihier,  53.  s 
— —  Jeremy  Belkniip,  54. 

1745  Lonlabnrv  aorrendered  to  the  Naw  England  troopa,  ddad  by 
_  an  Enffii^  aqoadron,  Jnna  17. 


^raka. 

1746  Lima  deatroyad  by  an  aarthqoaka,  whoaa  concoaricfna  continii- 

ad,  with  abort  intar?ala,fiNr  fi>nr  months 

1747  Thomaa  Seott. 

1748  Charlaa  Jamaa  Foz,  Sa 
William  ;uMa,  4a 

1749  DaTK  Aanmy,  66L 
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1750  Aeiukmy  of  Sdencee,  at  Stockholm. 

—  New  Style  introdueed  into  Britain,  Sept.  3  being  retkotted 

tbel4th» 
175S  Horrioane  and  inundation  at  Cbarleaton,  S.  C.  Sept. 

Population  of  Boston,  17,674. 

1752  Small  pox  in  Boston.    Of  5,544,  who  had  it  the  natoral  way, 

514  died ;  of  2,109,  who  were  inoculated,  31  died. 
Timothj  Dwight,  65. 

1755  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Great  earthquake,  the  meet  yiolent  ever  known  in  North 

America. 
— — -  Defeat  and  death  of  Broddoek,  at  Monongahela,  June. 

1756  War  between  France  and  England. 

1758  LouisbuTff  taken  by  the  Britidi. 
— —  Horatio  Nelson,  47. 

■ .  Fisher  Aines,  50. 

1759  Quebec,  taken  by  the  Engliah.    Wolfe  md  Montcahn  killed. 
William  Pitt,  Jr.  47. 

1760  Population  of  New  Enffland,  500,000. 

O*  George  III.  k.  of  England.    GeorgeUq^aux. 

1762  Severest  drought  ever  known  in  America ;  no  rain,  from  Miqr 

to  September. 

1763  Peace  between  Britain,  France  and  Spahi. 

^^—  Indians  wiUiin  the  limits  of  old  Plymouth  colony,  905. 
■         CaUiarine  II.  empress  of  Russia. 

1764  Charter  of  Rhode  Island  College,  now  Brown  Univeriity. 

1765  STAMP  ACT,  Jan.  10. 

—  Franklin's  electrical  discovery. 
Population  of  Boston,  15,250. 

1767  Duties  on  paper,  glass,  painters*  colours  and  teas. 

1768  Hurricane  at  Havana,  which  destroyed  4144  housea  and  lOOO 

inhabitants. 

1769  Non-importation  agreement  among  the  eoloniea. 
— ^  Dartmouth  College/ 

1770  Duties  on  ^^ass.  puer  and  painters*  colours,  repealed. 
^— -  Boston  Massacre,  March  5. 

1771  Insurrection  of  the  Regulators  in  New  England. 

1772  Poland,  dismembered  by  Russia,  Prus«a  and  Austria. 

—  The  schooner  Graq>ee,  burnt  at  Providence,  June  10. 

—  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  Boston,  Nov.  22,  the  bans  of 
the  subsequent  union  ef  the  colonies. 

1773  St.  Jago  de  Guatimahi  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  whieh 

destroyed  8000  £unilies. 

—  Destmctioo  of  British  tea  in  Boston  harbour. 

1774  Boston  Port  BiU,  May  13. 

-^  Arrival  of  Gov.  Gage  in  Boston,  May  13. 

—  First  ooutinental  Congress,  Sept.  5. 

1775  Leslie's  expedition  to  Salem. 
— —  LezingioB  batUe,  April  19. 

— -—  Ticonoeroffa,  taken  by  the  provincials,  Blay  10. 

— —  Arrival  of  Howe,  BuTgoyne  and  Clinton  at  Boeton,  May  IK. 


A.D. 

1775  Battk  of  Bnnkar  Him  or  ntkftr  BiMd'A  mi,  ^ilW  17. 
— ^  W«ihmg|on*g  arrivtl  at  Ctmbridge,  JvHj  S, 

Continentil  &st,  July  20. 

Faliiioothbiinitb7taoBritiih.OcUl7. 

1776  .Vorfolk  butnt  by  the  British,  Jan.  1. 

— -^  L>orchester  hoights,  occupied  bv  Americtnti  Muc)^  I. 

Bivton  eTacuated  bj  t^e  JBritish,  March  17. 

Wi  chington's  arriTal  at  N.  T.  April  14. 

'-^—  Lee*s  motion  in  Coogren  lor  a  declaration  of  fodepoDdenoo^ 

JuM  7. 
— —  DeckTation  of  Independence,  July  4. 
Comm'woneti  eent  by  Coogrea^  ta  Pari%,  t«  poUcil »  it^^tj 

with  the  French. 
— >  British  army  landed  at  Long  Island,  Ang.  22. 

—  Battle  on  Long  IsUnd,  Ang.  27. 

New-Torii,  eraouated  by  the  Americana,  andpOMMitd  by  the 

British,  Sept.  15. 
— ^  1000  houses  burnt  in  New  York. 

Battle  of  White  Plains,  Got  2a 

Retreat  of  Washington  be^^ond  the  DeUwan,  Vqj,  98, 

— —  R.  L  possessed  by  the  British,  Dec  8. 
^—  Congress  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  Dee.  12« 
Battle  of  Trenton,  Dec.  26. 

1777  Washington  takes  post  at  Trenton. 

—  Battle  near  Princeton,  Jan.  3. 

— —  Washington  retires  to  Morrietown* 

— »  The  Americans  receive  arms  and  ammnnijiori  ftflm  Fif^ic^ 

-^-^  Ticonderoga  evaouated  by  the  Amoricaoa,  Jvij  (i 

-~—  Bennington  battle,  Aug.  16. 

Battle  of  Brandrwine.^ept  11. 

*>*-^  Battle  near  Stillwater,  Sept.  19. 

—  Philadelohia,  possessed  by  the  l^ritish,  Sept.  87. 
— »  Battle  or  Grermontown,  Oct.  4. 

—  Second  battle  near  StiUwater,  Oct.  7. 

—  Capture  of  Burgoyne,  Oct.  17, 
Battle  of  Red  Bai^,  Oct.  22. 

1778  Treaty  between  France  and  the  U.  8.  Feb.  6. 
-^—  Philadelohia,  evacuated  by  the  British,  June  16, 
~—  Battle  of  Monmouth,  June  26. 

*—  Arrival  of  D*Estaing  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  with  12  shipa  of 
the  line  and  6  firigates,  and  French  troops,  to  aid  the  Ainericans. 
- —  Battle  on  R.  I,  Aug.  29,  ^ 

■      Americans,  driven  from  R.  I.  Aug.  30* 
• Savannah,  taken  by  the  British,  Doc.  29 

1779  New  Haven,  plundered  by  the  British,  July  9* 
— »-  Capt.  Cook  killed  at  Owhyheo  by  the  yatiyea> 

Fairfield  and  Green  Farms  hi  Ct  burnt  by  the  BiHifh,  Inly  7  ; 

and  Norwalk,  July  12. 

—  Stoney  Point  taken  from  the  British,  J^  16. 

1780  Charleston,  S.  a  taken  bv  the  British^  May  12. 
— •  BrtUe  a§ar  Oamden,  13,  C-  A^*  l^ 
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178D  Tntuekuf  ti  Arnold. 

■  Execution  of  Andre. 

^^-  Amerio&n  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciencee. 

Brituh  Naval  and  Militaiy  Bible  Society. 

-  Dark  day  in  N.  E. 

_  War  between  Hyder  Ally  and  the  KngHih. 
— —  Phillipf  Academy,  Andover,  Man. 

"^^^  IneurreotaoninLondoii,onaccomttofanaetfiMrreli«Tiiigtli* 
Papists. 

1781  Battle  of  Gowpens,  Jan.  17. 
Battle  of  Eataw,  Sept.  8. 

Expedition  <^  Arnold  against  Virginia  and  New  London. 

New  London  burnt,  Sept. 

Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Capture  of  Comwallis,  O^.  19. 

1782  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  acknowledged  by  Holland,  Ap.  19. 
Balloons  inyented  by  S.  and  J.  Monteolfier,  France. 

1783  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  acknowle<|ged  by  Sweden^  Den- 

mark, Spain  and  Prussia. 

Peace  with  Great  Britain,  Shrot.  33. 

— ^  N.  T.  eyacuated  by  the  British,  Noy.  25. 
American  army  msbanded. 

—  Abolition  of  slayery  in  Mass. 
— ~  Pickenson  College. 

1786  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  England. 
— ~  Insurrection  in  Mass. 

.—  Insurrection  in  N.  H. 

1787  Federal  constitution,  agreed  on  in  Congress,  Sept.  17. 
Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Columbia  College,  New-Tork  city. 

1789  George  Washington  and  John  Adams  first  President  and  Yice 

President  ofthe  United  States,  April  30.     . 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

— -  First  meeting  of  the  General  Assendily  of  the  Pretbyterim 

Church  in  the  United  States,  May. 
— —  Destniction  ofthe  Bastile,  July  14.  • 
•— .—  National  Assembly  in  France,  Oct.  19. 

1790  Popic^ation  of  the  United  States,  3,929,326. 
Slaves  in  the  United  States,  696,656. 

.         Monastic  establishments  suppressed  in  France. 

■  Kentucky,  an  independent  state. 
— —  Nobility  abolished  in  France; 

—  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slayeiy. 

1791  Vermont  admitted  mto  the  Union. 
Vermont  University. 

—  Revenue  of  the  United  States  (4,771,200.      Ezpenditnrei 
$3,797,436. 

»-*—  People  of  colour  made  firee  citizens  in  France,  May  15. 

«— —  Society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts  and  manuftetm* 

establii^ed  at  New  York. 
Flight  of  Lewis  XVJ.  June  8L 
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1701  K«w«oiii^tatioiiofFnuioo,aee«pt#dbjtli%k|^f»8^18^ 
1799  Ktotubk/  •dmitted  into  the  Unioo,  Jul  1, 
-^'—  MuMohoBetts  Africnltonl  SocMtj. 

—  Baptkt  MiMJofury  Soeiety  in  KnfVid.  .    . 
^—  Swim  fuardi  muncred  at  Pmrisi  Aug.  10. 

National  Conrontion,  Bepl. 

—  Abolition  of  rojal  anthovity,  and  Franca  deolaitd  a  rtpn^lic. 
•— —  Franeb  daaraa  of  firaternit y^  jftonmag  to  aid  att  paopla,  win 

wish  to  procure  liberty,  Not.  19. 

1793  Lewis  XVI.  condemnad  to  death  bgr  a  mt^im^  of  flia  voica«» 

Jan.  17 ;  executed  Jan.  21. 

—  The  00009  of  France  eoMltoNiad  Oct  15;  aiflfrttd,  Oct  IC 

WiUiams  CoUeffe. 

1794  Insurrection  in  rennsylrania* 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain,~called  Jis]r*f  tfml^ 

Death  of  Robaofierra. 

Union  College,  in  New-Tork. 

GreenTiUo  Collage,  Tennessee 

1795  Holland,  oTemin  oy  the  French* 

Cape  of  Good  Hrae,  taken  by  the  Britiih. 

London  Mission  Society. 

1796  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia; 
^■^  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society. 

—  Netherlands'  Mission  Society. 

1797  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffarao^  iacoiid  PrtiidMift  aad  Yte 

President  of  the  United  States. 

1798  Papal  government,  suppressed  by  tli9  Freacbu 
Battle  of  the  Nile|  Aug.  1. 

•— ->  Connecticut  Missionary  Society. 

1799  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  for  10  yeax%  Nor*  91  ' 
-~—  London  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Massachusetts  BAissionary  Society.  " 

^-^  Death  of  Washington,  Dec.  14. 

laOO  Battle  of  Marengo,  June  ti. 

— —  Union  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

— —  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  "^VgH^^r 

—  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Dec.  3. 

1801  Thomas  Jefferson  aad  Aaron  Bnrri  third  Praiideoi  tai  Vk|^ 

President  of  the  United  States. 

—  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia. 
•*——  Misuonary  Seminary  at  Gosport. 

1802  Catholic  reli^on.  re-established  in  Franca 
Peace  of  Amiens,  March  27^ 

— —  Bonaparte,  declared  First  Consul,  for  Hft. 

1803  War  between  Britain  and  France,  May  16. 
— ^-^  British  ForMgn  School  Society. 

1804  British  and  foreign  Bible  Society,  March  7. 
— —  Hibernian  Bible  Society. 

m^^m  Bonajjwrte,  emperor  of  France,  May  3. 

-«-  The  emperor  of  Germany  nssmnaa  thv  title  <if  JSmfifr^r  qf 


A.D. 

1805  Bonaparte,  k.  of  Italy.  ^  ,    ^     "  ,  « 

George  Clmton,foQtihVie9^?f«i44^<idrtl^,Qlll|t4lttl^ 

Berlin  BiWe  fiociely,  ' 

•    .^.^  Battle  of  Timlgar* 
I                   1806  Lewis  Bonaparte,  k.  of  Holland. 
^  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  voM  )>7 1]^  firi^M  PtrlJMMBt 

Francis  II.  resigns  the  c^^^  of  £ha9p«r9Y  fjTQfilimiQP. 

-> —  BatUe  of  ^a»  Oct^  14* 

British  and  Foreign  School  Societ7> 

1807  African  Institution,  in  England* 
Andover  Theological  Semmary. 

1808  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  VwM^  St«tM( 
Philadelphia  Bible  Society. 

Bonaparte  seizes  Portngal ;  and  ^  7^  %>litaF  4««  Ut  9miL 

-^ Royal  family  of  Spain,  seized  by  ^eoflfwrt^ 

— »  MahmoQd  U*  ISiUtAiv 

1809  James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the  United  9la|«i» 

Swedbh  National  Bible  gooiety. 

-r— BttlJe  ef  T*Iisvenw  July  ?»,  ^. 

-  Connecticut  Bible  gkjtoietyf 

1810  Holland,  annexed  to  Frqjice. 

Population  of  the  UnHed  States,  7,339,903^ . 

American  Ix^rd  of  Commissioners  for  FoM^fpi  MifffflWIit    *^ 

corporated  1812. 
— «  Baptist  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  X7nite4  3UI)9m 

1811  Prince  of  Wales,  regent  of  Britain, 
English  National  Education  Society. 

1812  War  between  Britain  and  ib»  United  St«tM,  ^«M  lit 
— »  Sunday  School  for  Ireland. 

Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  in  Kwgl>w4i 

•— —  Russia,  invaded  by  Bonaparte. 
^'—  Spanish  Inqui8ition»  aboUshed  bj  the  C«rmu 

NewrTork  Reli^pus  Tract  Society. 

Battie^of  teoleoskp. 

--^  Bajtlje  of  Borodino,  or  Mosqna,  Sept.  7, 

Moscow  entered  by  the  French,  Sept,  14 

Princeton  TheobgieM  Seminaiy. 

1813  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie>  Sept.  10. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  fifth  Vice  President  of  the  VwM  BHfm 

Battleof  Leipsic,  Oct.  19. 

New  England  (now  American)  Tract  Society,  • 

France,  entered  by  the  EcMss^ns,  &c.  Dee.  2$. 

_—  Russian  BiUe  Society, 
i^                  1814  The  pope,  released  from  prison,  by  Bonapajrtak 
>  Massachusetts  Baptist  Education  Society 

<—  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

-  Capitulation  of  Paris,  to  the  Allies,  MvKik  30« 
^-^ —  Paris  entered  by  the  Allies,  April  1. 
*«^  ComMoticttt  Education  Society. 

Bonaparte  detiironed,  April  4 ;  *o4  Ptinijtto4 1»  Bhk 

Entry  of  Levi«  KYIU,  iptp  f^mk  M>y-^ 

I 


A.D. 

1814  Chon*l  pMM  fai  EvoMy  If^  80. 

— ^  Bi^piSiitioQ rMtoffodlla  vmhi, Mr la 

— ^  Tr6iitTofG£MityUfaedD«o.ti. 

The  Britbh,  molMd  it  lUw  OrlMM,  Dm.  ISt 

PruMian  Bibk  Boeie^. 

-~-  NorwcfUa  Bibk  Society, 
--i—  Sakoa  Btt»U  Soeiety. 

Dtaidi  Bible  Sooie^. 

SwedUh  Bible  Society. 

— *  uaoreriAii  BibW  Society. 
GenoTa  Bible  Sddetf. 

1815  The  Britidi  defiMteJ, and  Ptckenlw  Matt  NMr CMemi 

Treatjof  Gheiitntmed,reb.3i 

Bonaperte's  eoMpe  from  Elbe.  Feb.  16;  kttAif  h 

March  1 ;  arrtral  at  Paris,  March  ML 

—  BatBe  of  Waterloo,  Juoe  17  and  1& 

Sleawiok-HobteiaBible  Society. 

— —  Aetraehan  Bible  Society. 
-^-  Boaaparte  at  St.  Helena,  Oct  13 
— —  Baale  Mlanonafy  Collefe. 
— »  AmericaB  iSdueation  Society. 

1816  American  Bible  Society. 

New-Tork  Sandar  School  UidoD. 

Hartford  ETangeUcal  Tract  Society. 

Poliah  National  Bible  Socie^. 

-~->  Netherlandi  National  Bible  Society. 
Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union,  Dee. 

1817  American  Coloniiation  Society,  Jan.  1. 

James  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  Ulnhed  fltalee, 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  sixth  Vice  Presideiiiertiie  Uailtd 

— —  Western  Edoeation  Society.  , 

-^—  United  Foreign  Missionary  Sodetyi  in  Amerien. 

Malta  Bible  Society. 

— -  Bemadotte,  k.  of  Sweden. 

1818  Gotten^n  Bible  Society. 

— —  Presbytof  ian  Education  Socie^,  in 

— —  New-Tork  B^tist  EdoQation  Society. 

—  B^tist  Theologrical  Seminary,  at  WoUngftMI. 
— *-  France  eyaenated  by  the  AlUes,  Oct. 
— — •  Paris  Bible  Society. 

1819  Dlinob  admitted  into  the  Union,  Dee.  4. 
— *  Maine  Bajitist  Education  Society. 
*— -  Athens  Bible  Society. 
^—  Methodist  Episcopal  MissionarT  Society,  ttt 

Alabama  admitted  into  the  Umoa. 


1880  Cr  George  IV.  k.  of  Brittm.    GMCg^Uw. 


AD.  _ 

laSO  Population  of  the  United  SUtW,  9^,734. 
— ^  Free  oonititutua)  U  Spain. 
——  Maine  admitted  into  tue  Union. 

Forein  MMion  Society,  Swiuerland. 

RevoluUm  in  Gieeoe. 


2  harbide  d«cUr«i  bimHlf  ampeior  of  Moiiiio. 

-  Maauere  of  Gieeks  in  Scio. 

"  Don  Fedio,  ion  of  the  king  of  Portogal)  daolmd  anptTw  ol 


1827  Bi 
1838  Ci 
1829  D. 


Pence  between  Ruisia  and  Turkey,  concluded  al 

Slavery  aboliehed  io  Mexico,  Sept. 

Venezuela  declared  Independence,  Sept, 

-  -.-  Serolntion  in  Meiloo,  Dec.  4. 

1830  Death  of  Georce  IV.  in  hie  68th  year. 
Williun  IV.  King  of  Great  Britian. 

Population  of  Uiuted  Statei,  13,856,1SS,  Sla-nn,  9,0I0,4a(L 

Algiera  taken  ^  the  French,  July,  5. 

BevoluttiHi  in  France,  July  37—30,  Charlea  Tu  fled. 

Iiouia  Ftiillippe,  proclaimed,  Aug.  9. 

■ American  Institute  of  Instruction,  An{.  19. 

■ Insurrection  in  Belgian),  Aug.  35. 

Declaration  of  Independence  W  Belgium,  Oct.  4. 

Bevolution  in  Poland  began  at  Warsaw,  Nor.  SI9 

Death  of  Simon  Bolivar  aged  47. 

1831  Death  of  Robert  Hail,  Feb.  SI. 

I«opold  proclaimed  King  of  Belgiuni,  July,  21. 

Cholera  appean  at  St.  Peterabm^h,  Jane,  30. 

"  "         in  England,  Oct.  26. 

Death  of  Mtsa  H.  Adams  76,  Stephen  Girard  U. 


'oland  unitol  tc 
.~  War  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  ApL  1, 

—  Tcandt  of  Mercury,  May,  5. 

—  Eefiirm  BUI  passed,  June,  4. 

—  Cholera  at  Qoebec,  Juim,  8. 


iB4  cameiMciLowcAL  tAMiaB^ 

PMth  oT  Admm  Clark  69»  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Sept. 

OthoLproolaimedKinf  ofOreeoe,Oct. 

War  between  France  and  B«l|iain,  Nov.SO. 

Surrenderor  Antwerp  to  the  French,  Dec  34. 

1833  War  between  the  Sultan  and  Pacha  terminated,  AfL 

—  File  in  Comtantinople,  12000  ^buildinga  deetro]red. 
Renoral  of  the  Depontt,  Sept  18. 

Death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  <^  Spain  49. 

iMbella  II.  proclaimed  Queen  of  Spain,  Sept  S9. 

1834  Death  of  La  Fayette  76,  May,  20. 

Uquitfition  abolubcii  in  Spain,  Juljr,  15. 

— >  Nanneiy  burnt  at  Charlestown,  Aug.  11. 

Apprenticefhip  commences  in  Britiah  West  Indiea. 

1835  Death  of  Francis  II.  Austria  68. 

Ferdinand  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Austria,  Mar.  3. 

Great  Fire  m  New  York,  Dec  16. 

1836  Independence  of  Texas  declared. 

Frederick  proclaimed  Kinf  of  Saxony,  Maj,  18. 

-^^  AriLansaw  admitted  into  the  Union,  Feb. 

1837  Jafik  destroyed  by  Earthquake,  Jan. 

Michi^ui  admitted  into  the  Union,  Jan. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  eighth  President,  Mar.  4. 

DeathofWilliamIV.73.Juiie,3a 

-— —  Victoria  proelumed  Queen,  June,  31. 

—  Eneit  Augustus  proclaimed  King  of  Hanoyeri  ^ona,  SOL 
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PBEFACE. 

COMFBVM«fHiator7«rtMaMtiiiMswrittMinitlitfcimofeat6diirai.  Aad 
this  BRtbod  hu  oerUiolr  rery  oontiderablc  •dTtntagM.  But  H  is  perhmns 
iaii|»ouibU  to  write  a  doinpend  in  this  form,  of  any  oonsiderable  lenfto^ 
WMek  will  not  be  icMHid  eztranalsrdry  wad  onintorotting,  uaIom  thoanswen 
art  to  loog,  M  to  Umo  the  edventafet  of  thie  fimn. 

By  Meana  of  aeparate  fninted  ^oeations,  we  mar  retain  the  benefit  of  an 
nabroken,  anintemipted,  interesting  narratiTet  ana  gain  all  the  advantages 
tf  the  ralechalinl  lorai,  in  addition  to  some  others  oy  no  means  vninpoft- 
ant 

One  ineoarenienos  of  aep«rate  q^ettiens,  beiasver,  is  the  diflioalty,  that 
•▼en  teachers  nav  aometioMS  find,  in  ascertaining  the  precise  answer  to  bs 
giTsn.  In  the  following  questions,  an  attenpt  is  made  to  obriate  thia  diffi- 
onlty.  Where  there  appears  an^  room  for  doubt,  the  first  and  last  parts  of 
the  answer  are  insetted.  Sometimes  the  whole  aiwwer  is  inserted,  where  it 
isM»ess«ry  tf  ehange  the  e^qiressiop^  for  the  sake  of  bttntj^or  aceommp- 
d^itn  to  the  ^estion.  "Whmk  these  alteratioas  are  smaB  and  (Aiviotis,  hotr- 
OTer,  such  as  substituting  a  participle  for  a  Tsrb,  a  pronoun  lor  a  noun,  dtc 
they  are  generally  left  to  the  judpient  of  the  learner. 

In  a  few  tnstanees,  the  questions  are,  for  obrioos  reasons,  a  little  trans- 
posed horn  the  order  of  the  history. 

I  hsTe  oftsn  repeated  proper  names,  where  pronouns  might  have  been 
need.  I  havsdone  this,  to  fomiliarise  these  names  to  the  learner,  and  to  rea- 
der it  oonirenient  to  ask  the  Questions  separately ,at  re^iewa  and  examinations. 

In  a  Teiy  few  instances^  I  hare,  npot  aw4  iOthofity,  ventured  to  give  an 
opinion  different  from  the  author's. 

To  questions  in  Italics,  the  learner  amy  give  the  snbstaaoo  of  the  saawen 
in  his  own  words. 

Ryfield,  Sept  25, 1818. 


w  ■>■ 


DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  to  wit : 

Ditnierr  Clsbk's  Omen. 
Bl  IT  REMBMBERED,  tliat  on  the  twenly-flrtt  day  of  June,  A.n.  J8I5,  and 
In  the  forty-ninth  yea/ of  the  fadependonce  of  the  United  Statei  of  America, 
Midkmrdtom  A  I«r<  of  the  said  DisMct,  have  deposited  in  this  oiBee.  the  title  of 
a  book,  the  right  whereof  they  claim  as  proprietors,  in  the  words  Rdlowing,  to 
wit:— 

Qm«Imm.  mUfitdf  WJulpU^t  Cmnfni  0/  flVrtory.    Bf  Jo—fk  Bmtrtmh 
idfsi  if  tk»  FemaU  Semmarf  el  WetJur^U,  Cm, 


In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  **  Aa 
act  for  ^  eDcouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Ghaits, 
and  Books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  cqpiesi  during  the  times  therein 
mentioned."  And  also  to  an  act,  entitled*' An  act,  supplemsotary  to  an  act,  enti- 
tled '  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps, 
Charts,  and  Books  to  the  authors  and  nroprietots  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  design- 
ing, engraving,  and  etchint  histoilcia  aad  other  utats." 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS, 
CUrk  0f  tkt  Dutrid  0/  Mtitacktitttts, 


STSBBOTTPBD  BT  SMITH  AND  WBIOHT 
216  WILLIAM  STBBBT 
MBW  TOBK. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS.' 


What  is  Chronology  1 

What  is  its  object  I 

What  is  its  principal  use  1 

What  hare  been  considered,  as 
the  two  eyes  of  history  1 

How  must  history  appear,  with- 
out j^eography  and  phronology  1 

What  must  be  the  cobssquence 
of  attending  to  history  without 
chronolo|y  1    Effects- — 'lost. 

What  is  probably  the  principal 
reason  that  chronology  nas  been 
so  neglected  1 

In  what  consists  the  grand  ad- 
vantage of  Grey'is  method  of  chro- 
nology 1 

What  vowels  represent  the  fig- 
ures 1,  2,  3,  4,  5 1 

What  diphthong  represents  6 1 
Whyl 

What  diphthong  represents  7 1 

Why 'J 

What  diphthong  represents  81 

Whyl 

What  diphthong  represents  9 1 
Why7 

What  diphthong  represents  ze- 
ro 1 

What  consonant  represents  1 1 
Whyl 

What  consonant  represents  3 1 
Whyl 

What  consonants  represent  3 
and  41    Whyl 

What  consonants  represent  5 1 
Whyl 

What  consonants  represent  6 
and  91.  Whyl 

What  consonant  rq>resents  71 
81— zero  1 

What  figure  does  I  represent  1 

What  figure  is  represented  by 
n  ?— by  p  1— by  t  ?-— by  au  1—  by  e  ? 
*— by  tf? 

What  is  represented  by  oo  ? — 
by  oul— byg'?— by  ;2r?— by  <7— 
byiSr?— byi??— by  i1 


What  is  represented  by  «i  ?— 
by  «?— byia?— l^  4e?*^di?— 
by  to  7— by  lu?    ' 

What  is  represented  hy  pa? 
pelpilpolpul  salselsil  sol 
sul  susi 

What  is  represented  by  of^  ai7 
fun  Ibuti  putTlukI  ladl  sadi 

What  is  represented  by  bun  ? 
tun  1^  sun  1  pat  1  nat  1  nut  1 

What  is  represented  by  toon  f 
noon  1  loon  1  spoon  1  lo<^  1  soop  1 

What  does  the  word  Rom^ 
indicate  1 

Why  are  not  ktters  generally 
used  to  denote  thousands  1    It  is 

ea.sy knowing  tha  exact  tima 

of  any  event. 

What  is  the  most  interesting 
and  important  period  in  the  Eng- 
lish history  1 

What  is  the  chronologised  name 
of  Henry  VII.  1 

How  do  you  ^U  Henxoifool? 

What  does  it  imply  1 

What  part  of  his  conduct  seem- 
ed very  loolish  1 

Who  succeeded  Henry  VIL 1 

When  did  he  ascend  the  thronel 

What  is  his  chronologised 
namel 

Wh  V  does  the  word  vain  form  a 
part  of  his  name  1    It  is— ^lived. 

Who  was  the  successor  of  H. 
VIII.  1 

What  is  his  chronologised 
name  1 

What  date  does  it  indicate  1 

From  what  did  he  save  the  na- 
tion 1 

Who  succeeded  Edward  VI.  1 

What  is  her  chronologised 
namel 

Why  do  we  call  her  MarwZt  1 

What  is  the  chronologised 
name  of  her  successor  1 


*  SMChraiiologyaiui  Chronological  TaU«,  at  the  «(nd  of  tiMCon^^ 


Wbat  are  the  ehnmolofised 
Barnes  of  the  two  next  saccesson 
ofQixibetht 

What  afipeared  iau  in  their 
condactl 

What  are  the  chrooologised 
names  of  the  next  three  English 
Idngsl 


What  are  the  chroncJbfisad 
names  of  the  English  monarchs 
from  HenrM/«W  to  WUkuMn,  in- 
dosire  1 

What  are  the  ehronologised 
names  of  the  Engli^  monarchs 
that  have  reigned  since  WiUa- 

M#fl7 


aUBSTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTINa 
THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABL&    No.  L 


How  loDff  was  it  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  flood  1 — from  the  flood 
to  Babel  '{--from  the  flood  to  the 
birth  of  Abraham  1 

How  long  after  the  flood  was  the 
eall  of  Abraham  1 

How  long  after  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, was  Uie  destruction  of  Sod- 
om T--how  long  after  the  flood  1 — 
after  creation! 

In  what  vear  of  the  world,  was 
Isaac  boml    Jacob  1    Joseph  1 

Which  was  probably  founded 
flrst,  Argos  or  China  1 

^  w  <Hd  was  Isaac,  when  China 
was  founded ) 

How  old  was  Joseph,  when  he 
was  sold  into  Egjrpti 


How  long  was  Joseph  in  Egypt 
before  his  promotion  1 

How  old  was  Joseph,  when  ha 
was  promoted  1 

How  long  was  It  from  the  call 
of  Abraham,  to  Israel's  removal  to 

Egypt  1 

In  what  year,  did  Abraham  die  1 
— Isaac  1 

How  loog  was  the  administra- 
tion of  Joseph! 

How  long  did  Troy  stand  1 

In  what  year  of  the  world,  waa 
the  destruction  of  Troy  %-  -the  de- 
dication of  the  Temple  1 

In  what  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  did  Jehoiada  live  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTINa 

THE  CHART.    No.  L 


How  much  older  was  Abraham, 
than  Isaae  1    Isaac,  than  Jacob  ? 

How  lon^  was  Troy  founded 
befora  the  birth  of  Joshua  1 

How  old  was  Joshua,  when 
Sparta  was  founded  1 

How  old  was  Isaac,  when  Abra- 
ham died  1 — How  ola  was  Jacob  1 

How  much  older  was  Jacob 
than  Joseph  1 

At  what  age,  did  Abraham  die  1 

At  what  age,  did  Isaac  die  ?  Ja* 
eobi  Joseph!  Moses  1  Joshua  1 

At  the  death  of  Isaac,  what  was 
the  age  of  Jacob  1— of  Joseph  1 

How  long  was  it  from  the  death 


of  Abraham,  to  the  birth  of  Jo- 
seph! 

How  long  was  it  from  the  death 
of  Joseph,  to  the  birth  of  Moses  1 

How  long  did  Moses  die  befora 
Joshua  1 

How  long  did  Joshua  die  before 
the  birth  of  Eli  1 

How  old  was  Eli,  when  Samuel 
was  born  1 

At  what  age,  did  Eli  die  1 

How  old  was  Samuel,  when  Eli 
diedl 

How  old  was  Samuel,  when 
David  was  bom  1 

At  what  age,  did  Dariddiel 


How  kn^  Itud  ht  reigiwd  1 
How  loDg  did  Solomon  reign  1 
What  was  the  length  of  the 

reign  of  Jeroboam  1--of  Rehobo- 

amV-of  Asal  . 


How  long  is  it,  since  the  birth 
of  Abraham  t — of  Isaac  V—o£  J»* 
cob  l^of  Joseph  V-of  Moees  1 

What  empire  has  been  of  the 
longest  duration  1* 


CHAPTER  I 


How  long  was  the  creation  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  l-^before 
the  flood  1 

What  is  the  Christian  era  1 

For  what  time,  is  the  history  of 
the  world  nearly  buried  in  obli- 
vion 1 

Who  was  the  founder  of  Baby* 
k>n1 

What  relation  was  Nimrod  to 
Koahl 

What  is  Nimrod  called  in  scrip- 
ture 1    [See  (Jen.  10.  9.] 

About  how  long  was  the  found- 
ingof  Babylon  after  the  flood  1 

Which  way  was  Babylon  from 
the  Caspian  f — from  Nmeyeh  1 — 
from  Jerusalem  1   . 

Whose  son  was  Elam  1 

Where  did  Elam  settle  1 

How  was  the  idea  of  monarchy 
first  suggested  1 

How  did  Nimrod  employ  his, 
arms?    First  upon  wila  beasts,* 
and  then  upon  nis  own  species, 
founding  his  empire  in  blood. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  Nine- 
veh 1    [See  Gen.  10.  ll.J 

Which  way  was  Nineveh  from 
Jerusalem  ? 


What  country  appears  to  have 
been  named  for  Ashur  1  Asbvria. 

Who  was  the  successor  of  Ash- 
ur  1    Ninus. 

Give  some  account  of  Nineveh. 
It  is  said 20Ky  feet  high. 

Why  is  Ninus  sometimes  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  Nineveh  1 
Probably  on  account  of  its  name : 
or  because  he  greatly  enlarged 
it. 

Who  was  the  queen  and  sue** 
cessor  of  Ninus  t 

How  did  she  render  her  name 
immortal  1 

Oive  same  account  of  BabyUmA 
If  historiaThS—^eardeTis, 

What  overlooked  the  walls  of 
Babylon  1 

Height  qf  the  tower  of  Babel? 

What  is  said  of  the  progresses 
of  Semiramis,  Sesostris  and 
others,  through  Asia  and  Africa? 

Who  succeeded  Semiramis  ? 

For  how  long  a  period  afler  the 
reign  of  Ninyas,  is  the  history  of 
Assyria  almost  entirely  lost! 

For  what  were  the  successors 
of  Ninyas  remarkable? 


Where  did  the  successors  of 
Ninyas  reside  ? 

Who  was  probably  the  last  of 
that  degenerate  race  of  kings  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

Who  rebelled  against  Sarda- 
napalus?    Arbaces  and  Belesis. 

What  did  Sardanapalus  do, 
after  he  was  defeated,  and  driven 
into  Nineveh  ? 


*  At  questions,  adapted  to  the  Chronological  Table  and  Chart,  may  be  easilv 
InaltipUed,  to  any  extent,  it  may  be  useful  fbr  teachers  Awiuently  to  exercise  thev 

Kpils  wtUi  these  questions.    Such  an  exercise  will  be  hig^hly  conducirete  tfaek 
provenient  in  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  chronc^gy.    An  acquaintance  wttb  Col- 
burn's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  will  be  found  peculiaxly  coadneire  to  fender 
ibis  exercise  easy,  interesting  and  profitable, 
t  This  the  toaxnerittay  do  ta  his  own  words. 


Who  beeame  milter  of  BttbyUm. 
after  the  death  of  Sardanapalas  1 

By  what  other   names  is  he 

known  1  Nabonamar  and  Baladan. 

When  did  Belesis  begin  to  reign  1 

Who  was  made  kinr  of  Nine- 
reh,  after  the  death  of  Sardana- 
pales  1  Arbaces,  called  also  Ninas 
the  Younger,  and  Tiglathpileser. 

Who  carried  the  Ten  Tribes  of 
brael  intocaptivitv  1  3  Kings,  17. 

Where  did  he  place  them  1 

Which  way  was  Media  from 
the  Persian  Glulf  1— from  Syria  1 

What  was  the  principal  sm,  for 
which  the  Ten  Tribes  were  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  1    Idolatry. 

Who  sdcceeded  Shalmaneser  1 

Who  was  kingof  Judah,  when 
Sennacherib  inraded  it  1  2  Kings, 
18. 

What  induced  Sennacherib  to 
return  to  his  own  land  ? 

What  was  an  effect  of  this  rednc- 
tioo  of  bis  power  1  Media  revolted. 

What  was  the  floe  of  Senna- 
cherib 1 


Who  snoceeded  SenBaeiierib  T 

Under  whom  were  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  united,  after  they 
had  been  separated  67  yearsi 

Who  was  the  Successor  of 
Esarhaddon  1 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Media  1    Dejoces. 

Who  was  the  successor  of  De- 
joccs  1    Phraortes. 

Who  defeated  and  slew  Phra- 
ortes 1 

What  was  the  capital  of  Media  1 

Who  was  the  successor  of  Piura- 
ortesi    Cjraxares  I. 

Who  prevented  Cyaxares  I. 
fVom  takmg  Nineveh  1 

Who  revolted  from  the  king  of 
Nineveh,  and  became  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, while  Cjraxares  was  at  war 
with  the  Scythians  1  Nabopolas- 
sar,  the  father  of  Nebuchiuinez- 
zar. 

Why  did  the  prophet  Nahum 
denounce  a  wo  upon  Nineveh  % 
Nahum  3. 

Who  destroyed  Nineveh  1  Cy* 
azares  I.  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  j 


CHAPTER  UL 


For  what  were  the  public  build- 
ings of  Babylon  most  admira- 
ble 1 

To  whom,  is  the  world  princi- 
pally indebted  for  the  science  of 
architecture  1 

Meaning  of  architedure  ? 

What  two  cities  excited  the 
ambition  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  af- 
ter the  destraction  of  Nineveh  1 

Of  wnat  kingdom,  was  Jerusa- 
lem the  capital  1 

Which  way  was  it  from  Da- 
mascus 1— fromTyre  1 — from  Al- 
exandria in  Egypt  1 

How  long  was  Nebuchadnez- 
zar employed  in  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem 1 

How  long  did  the  Jews  remain 
captives  at  Babylon  1 

At  how  many  times,  had  they 


been  carried  captive  1     Princi- 
pally at  three  times. 

From  which  of  these,  is  the  70 
years  reckoned  1    The  first 

When  did  that  take  place  1 
606  years  B.  C. 

Can  you  mention  any  prophets  by 
whom  theBabyloni^  capti  vitywas 
predicted  1    2  Kin^  20.  Jer.  25. 

Meaning  of  predicted  7 

What  was  the  greatest  exploit 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  1  The  re- 
duction of  Tyre. 

How  much  time  did  Nebuchad- 
nezzar spend  in  the  reduction  of 
Tyrel 

What  reasons  are  given  in  Eze- 
kiel  for  the  judgments  sent  upon 
Tyrel    Ezekiel  26.  &  28. 

Where  was  new  Tyre  built  t 
On  an-*— shore. 


fibw  loog^^id  NcAmehadnezzar 
reign  1 

Who  were  the  fonr  successors 
of  Nebttchadnezzttr  ?  Evilmero- 
dach,  Neriglissafy  Laborosoar- 
cbod  and  Belshazzar. 

"Why  are  these  kings  remem- 
bered 1 

Who  of  thein  is  an  exception 
to  this  remark  1  Neriglissar,  who 


is  said  to  have  been  %  brave  and 
excellent  prince. 

Who  wa»  king  of  Babylon, 
when  it  waa  taken  by  Cyrus  1 

What  has  been  the  condition  of 
Babylon  in  modem  times  1  ^  It 
has  been— —the  prophet. 

In  what  two  respects,  may  na- 
tional prosperity  be  considered  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  AI^WEREB  WHILE  INSPECTINa 
THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  U. 


How  long  was  the  founding  of 
Babylon  after  the  flood  1 

How  long  before  Nabonassar's 
rebellion  1  ^ 

How  lon^  was  the  captivity  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  after  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple  1 

How  long  before  the  captivity 
of  Judah  1— l)efore  the  birth  of 
Christ  1 

Can  you  mention  any  important 
characters  between  1996  &,  1451 1 
— any  important  events  1 

Can  you  mention  any  impor- 
tant characters  between  1451  &, 


721 1— any  events  1 

Did  Moses  live  before  or  after 
David  1 — how  many  centuries  l-r 
how  mai^  before  »amuel  1 — ^how 
many  B.  C.  1 

How  long  was  the  Babylonish 
captivity  after  the  Jews  became  a 
nation  1 — after  the  accession  of 
David  1 

Did  Homer  live  before  or  after 
Christ  1 — how  mapy  centuries  1 — 
how  long  after  the  "  sweet  Psalm* 
ist  of  Israel  V* 

How  long  before  Isaiah  1 — ^be- 
fore Virgil  1 — before  Milton  1 


CHAPTER  lY. 


Froip  whom  did  the  Medes  and 
Persians  descend  1 

What  was  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  Medo-Persian  empire? 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Media  1 

Character  of  Deioces'? 

How  long  was  the  reign  of  De- 
joces  1 

How  did  Dejoces  spend  his 
time  'i 

Who  succeeded  Dejoces  1 

Whom  did  Pbraortes  conquer  t 

How  did  Phraortes  succeed  in 
his  war  with   Nabachodonosor, 

king  of  Nineveh  1    He  was 

life. 

Who  succeeded  Phraortes  1 

What  were  some  <^  the  prin- 


cipal exploits  of  Cyaxares  L  1 
He  soon ^nations. 

What  induced  Cyaxares  I.  to 
make  war  with  the  Assyrians  1 
The  success  of  his  arms,  anj  the 
remembrance  of  hid  father's  de- 
feat and  death. 

After  Cyaxares  I.  fRid  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh,  whAlt  caused 
him  to  raise  it  1  The  invasion 
of  the  Scythians. 

When  was  the  first  known  ir- 
ruption of  the  ScjTthians  1  When 
they  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
axares I.  above  600  years  B.  C. 

Meaning  of  irruption  ? 

For  what  end  do  the  Scjrthians 
appear  to  have  been  designed  by 
Providence  1 


WiMt  McloM  g&t»  Urth  to  dM 
Scjrthians  f 

What  was  tba  dMraeter  of 
tbeScTthiabsl   Though       pro- 

What  was  the  tnecMs  of  Cy- 
axares  L  in  hia  first  battle  idth 
the  ScjTthiaast  He  was  totally 
defeatra. 

After  Cyaxares  L  had  strag- 
gled with  the  Scythians  several 
years,  how  did  he  sabdae  them  1 
He  ie  said  to  hare  muvdered  their 


ptSM^M  waflOfty  WBCuthsy  wvre 

intoxicated  at  feasts,  to  wmch  he 

had  infiled  them. 
Who  assisted  Cyaxares  L  ia 

taking  and  destroying  Nineveh  % 

Nebachadneasar. 
Who  saoeeeded  Cyaxares  L  t 
Who  succeeded  Astyages  1 
What  is  he  eallcd  in  Danielt 
Who  united  the  Idedian  and 

Persian  empires  1 
What  relation  was  Darins  to 

Cyrosl    Uncle. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  was  ancient  Persia  in 
extent,  compdred  with  modern  1 

What  induced  the  Babylonians 
to  make  war  with  the  Medes  1 
Jealousy  of  their  rising  power. 

Whom  did  the  king  of  Baby- 
ton  draw  into  his  alliance  against 
the  Medes  1 

'Who  was  that  king  of  Baby- 
loni 

When  formidable  nreparations 
were  making  against  Media,  what 
request  did  Cyaxares  IL  make  to 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia  I 

What  did  Cyrus  display  in  his 
first  expedition  against  the  Bal^ 
Kmianst 

What  took  place  in  the  first 
battle  1         ^ 

How  was  Cyaxares  afifected  by 
the  con^t  or  Cjrrus  1  He  was 
*■— diswntent. 

What  discouraged  Cjrrus  fhim 
Immediately  lajring  siege  to  Ba- 
bylon 1  The  stupendous with- 
in. 

What  rendered  it  manifest,  that 
Cyrus  was  rising  to  (he  empire  of 
Aiia  t    His  great— -life. 

Meaning  or  itnpetMosilf  ? 

When  Cyrus  returned  to  Me- 
dia, how  did  he  treat  his  uncle  1 
He  had— -^ifectioiit. 


Acting  head  of  the  great  league, 
formed  against  Cyrus  1 

Of  whom,  was  he  kingt 

What  division  of  Asia  Minor 
was  N.  of  Lydia  1-South  1-West  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
Lydians  1    Tho* — —nation. 

For  what  was  Cresus  distin- 
guished, beside  his  riches  1 

How  large  was  the  ccmfisderate 
armyl 

Where  was  it  assembled  1 

Which  way  was  Sardis  from 
Smyrna  1 — ^from  Ephesus  1— from 
Troyl 

How  large  was  the  army  lof 
Cyrusl 
Who  were  his  chief  dependence  1 

How  far  did  Cyrus  march  in 
quest  of  the  enemy  % 

What  is  the  first  and  grandest 
of  all  military  maxims  1 

Meaning  of  ceUritif  7 
"  Whatwasthe  success  of  Cjnrus 
in  the  engagement  that  ensued  t 
Never— Asia. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Cre- 
sus,  after  this  defeat  1  Deter- 
mined——success. 

How  was  Cresus  treated,  after 
he  was  taken  1  He  was  condeonh 
ed— -prince. 

Bieaning  of  fii^N-iMtr 


CHAPTER  VI. 


What  countries  did  Cyrus  see 
subjected  to  his  arms,  soon  alter 
the  conquest  of  C  resus  1 

What  is  said  of  Cyrus's  intend- 
ed conquest  of  Babylon  1  This 
^—enterprises. 

What  prospect  had  Cyrus  of 

taking  Babylon  1     He  had 

himself.    There  is — stratagem. 

Giv&  some  accowit  of  Cyrusi^s 
taking  Babylon  7 

Can  you  mention  any  titles,  ap- 
plied to  Babylon  in  scripture? 
Isa  14  ;  4.  Jer.  51 :  25. 

Wh^t  had  GUxl  promised  to 
give  Cjrrus  1    Isa.  45. 

Afler  how  many  y^ears,  had 
Grod  promised  to  visit  his  people  1 

Can  you  mention  any  events, 
that  took  place  in  the  palace  of 
Belshazzar,  the  night  that  the 
city  was  taken  %    Dan.  5. 

How  long  was  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar 1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
this  diversion  of  the  Euphrates  1 

What  has  been  the  state  of 
Babyltm^  since  it  was  taken  by 
Cyrus  ?  It  experienced deso- 
late. 

How  long  after  the  reduction  of 
Babylon,  did  Cyrus  succeed  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Media  and  Persia  1 

What  is  said  of  the  fall  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  the  rise 
of  the  Medo-Persian  1  They  pre- 
sent  ^permanent. 

How  long  did  Cyrus-live,  after 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Darius  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Cyrus.  He 
seems— basis. 

What  has  been  the  uniform 
character  of  the  Persians  1  In 
every  age, ^neighbours. 


When  was  the  meridian  of  their 
glory  1 

What  rendered  the  revolution, 
effected  by  Cyrus,  peculiarly  il- 
lustrious 1  The  restoration—— 
Jerusalem. 

What  was  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  successors  of  Cyrus  1 
Their  vanity  and  vices  were 
empire. 

Who  of  them  undertook  the 
most  memorable  enterprise  1* 

By  what  was  his  invasicm  of 
Greece  rendered  famous  1 

From  what  places,  did  Xerxes 
draw  auxiliaries,  by  means  of  hia 
alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  1 

Where  did  he  encamp  his  vast 
army,  after  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont 1 

What  was  the  number  of  his 
forces  1    About  twenty-five  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  and  1209 
ships. 
Where  was  he  met  by  liConidas  1 

What  forces  were  under  IjCO- 
nidas  1 

How  many  Persians  fell  at 
Thermopylas  1 

What  was  the  object  of  Leo- 
nidas  in  opposing  the  Persians  1 
He  did  not— defence. 

What  was  the  naval  force  of 
the  Greeks  1 

Where  was  the  Persian  fleet 
vanquished  1 

Who  was  the  hero  of  Salami^  % 

Where  was  Mardonius  killed, 
and  his  army  cut  ofil 

Who  were  the  heroes  of  Plateal 

What  was  the  fate  of  Hamilcaf 
and  his  army  and  fleet  t 

Had  the  Greeks  then  carried 
their  arms  into  Persia,  what  would 
probably  have  been  the  result  1 

For  what  did  Xerxes  deserve 
the  appellation  of  Great  ? 


•  It  Is  a  defect  tn  this  histoiy,  that  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  is  so  pajn- 
ticularly  described  before  the  first  invasion,  which  was  by  Darlos  Hyftaspes  hia 
father.  It  is  apt  to  give  the  learner  incorrect  ideas  of  chronology.  The  eyll  may 
be  remedied,  by  omitting  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  till  th«  TtU  and  «»  CM^ 
ters  have  been  committed. 
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"  By  whtt  iBtemal  means,  heme 
aatioBS  generally  risen  1 

By  what  ioternat  means,  hare 
nations  generally  (alien  1 

How  long  did  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria hold  the  empire  of  Persia  1 


By  whom  was  Persia  aoon  aAer 
governed  1 

What  was  the  Persian  king« 
ddm  then  called  1 

What  is  said  of  the  stability  of 
the  Persian  nation  1    If  w< 
Persia. 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    Na  I. 


Foonder  and  ftrst  king  of  Ba- 
bylon t 

Father  of  Sennacherib  1 

In  what  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyros,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewsl 

Which  lived  first,  Abraham  or 
NtBirod  1 

What  ancient  empire  compre- 
hended mnch  of  what  is  now 
Tarkey  in  Asial 

From  what  distingnished  his- 
torians, do  we  derive  our  princi- 
pal knowledge  of  the  Persians  1 

Most  important  city,  taken  by 
Cymsl 

What  became  of  Solomon's 
Templet 

Do  yoQ  recollect  any  thinic,  for 
which  Sardts  was  distingmshed  ? 

In  what  country,  were  the 
Jews  captives  70  years  1 

Whion  was  the  longest  period, 
from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  or 
iromtha  flood  to  tha^  Christian! 


era,  or  from  that  to  the  present 
time  1— shortest  1 

What  king  of  Judah  invited 
Arbaces  to  assist  him  against 
Syria  and  Israel  1 

Most  distinguished  king  of  Per- 
sial 

Did  Abraham  live  before  or 
after  tbe  flood  1 — ^how  many  cen- 
turies 1 

Do  you  recollect  anv  places  in 
tbe  bible,  where  the  Babylonish 
captivity  is  mentioned  1 

Against  what  nation,  did  Ne- 
riglissar  and  Cresus  unite  their 
forces  1 

Which  was  first,  the  captivity 
of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Ten  Tribes  1 

What  judgment  was  predicted 
a|p.inst  Tyre,  because  she  re- 
joiced at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem 1 

By  what  other  name,  is  Persia 
known  in  historv  1 

First  king  of  Medial 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


In  whit  do  the  aacient  Greeks 
stand  imrivalled  1 

What  natural  advantages  had 
tiieOreeksl 

For  what  was  Qreece  peculiar- 
ly calculated  .1 

When  was  Qreece  first  inhab- 
ited 1 

What  is  tbe  character  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  for  1000  years 
ai)er  its  first  settlement  1 

When  did  Cecrops  foimd  A- 
rhens? 


Of  what  state,  was  Athens  the 
capital  1 

Which  way  was  Athens  from 
Sparta  1 — ^firom  Argos  1 — ^from 
Delphosi 

Who  introduced  alphabetic 
writing  into  Greece,  and  founded 
Thebes  in  BoBotia  ^  ' 

Wbat  ancient  and  powerful 
cities  of  Greece  were  founded  by 
stranofers  1 

What  were  the  character  and 
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state  of  the  people  in  Qreece,  be- 
fore  the  arnval  of  Cecrops,  Da- 
naus,  Cadmus,  4c.  %  They  were 
-^— order. 

What  two  circumstances  greats 
ly  quickened  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks  in  various  arts  1  • 

When  was  a  system  of  written 
laws  introduced  mto  Greece  1 

What  striking  examphs  of  po- 
litical sagacity  did  the  ancient 
Greeks  exhibit  1  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  permanent  con- 
federation for  defence. 

Meaning  of  sagacity  ? 

Where,  and  now  often,  did 
their  delegates.n^t  1 

What  was  the  influence  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council  1  By- — 
republic. 

When  was  the  Argonautie  ex- 
pedition ? 

What  is  the  Peloponnesus  now 
ealled  1 

What  is  its  extent's 

What  seven  independent  states, 
did  the  Peloponnesus  contain,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  1 

What  was  the  extent  of  the 
Grecian  territories,  north  of  the 
pen  insula  1 

Where  was  Troy  1  la  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Asia  Minor. 

Which  way  was  Troy  iVom 
Athens  1 — ^from  Sardis  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  Troy 
founded  %  By  Dardanus,  or  Sca- 
mander,  about  1550  years  B.  C.  . 

Who  was  king  of  Troy,  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Greeks  1 

What  was  the  occasion  of  the 
Trojan  war  ^  The  refusal  of  the 
Trojans  to  give  up  Helen,  queen 
of  Sparta,  whom  Parib  had  clan- 
destinely carried  away. 

Meaning  of  dandestiiidy  7 

Who  was  the  husband  of  He- 
len 1    Menelaus, 

Who  was  the  ^ther  of  Paris  % 

How  long  were  the  Greeks  in 
taking  Troy  1 


How  did  the  Greeks  fintilljrtaJce 
Troy  7  By  the  stratagem  of  a 
large  wooden  horse,  including  a 
great  number  of  armed  men.* 

When  was  Troy  destroyed  1 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  Tro* 
jan  war  upon  the  Greeks  1  Very 
pernicious. 

Meaning  of  pernicipus  7 

What  celebrated  poet  is  the 
chief  and  almost  only  authority  ou 
the  Trojan  war  1 

Name  of  his  poem  upon  that 
subject  1    The  Diad, 

What    important   order   was, 
given   by  the  Delphian  oracle,' 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  1 
Th  at- — institution. 

What  was  the  oracle  1  It  was 
a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
where  miraculous  answers  to  im- 
portant questions  were  supposed 
to  be  given  by  the  heathen  dei- 
ties. 

Which  way  was  Delphos  from 
Athens  1— from  Sparta  V-firom 
Thebes  1 

What  were  the  most  important 
of  the  Olympic  games  7 

Where  were  the  Olympic  gfunes 
celebrated  1 

Who  frequented  these  games  1 

How  often  were  the  Olympic 
game3-«debrated  1  Once  in  ibur 
years. 

What  name  was  given  to. the 
term  of  time,  fVom  one  celebra- 
tion to  another  1    An  Olympiad. 

When  did  the  Olympiads  com- 
mence 1    776  years  B.  C. 

In  what  proportion  did  Lycur- 
gus  divide  the  lands  among  the 
people  1    Equally. 

What  money  did  he  allow  1 

What  was  his  regulation  with 
regard  to  luxury  1 

What  was  the  tendency  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  1 

In  what  favorable  light)  may 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  be  regard- 
ed*? 


*  Hm  ttonr  «f  tfat  woodtn  hoitf ,  to  bf  loiM  aoaiidnid  fttaOoni* 
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CHAPTER  ynL 


Wbo  of  the  Greeks  vere  sae- 
eettirely  at  the  head  of  the  Gre- 
cian coDfederacj  1 

In  what  part  of  the  Peloponoe- 
tns,  was  Lacooial — ^which  way 
from  Messenial— from  Attica  1 

Capita]  of  Laconia  1 

Where  does  ambition  appear 
most  evident,  and  most  odious  1 

What  history  is  pecoliarly  in- 
itmctiTe  to  nsf  That  of  Greece. 

Between  which  of  the  Grecian 
states,  did  the  first  considerable 
war  commence  1  The  Lacede- 
monians and  the  Messenians. 

By  what  motives,  were  they 
actuated  1  The  Lacedemonians 
—fortune. 

Which  party  was  victorious  1 

What  became  of  the  conquered 
Blesseniansi 

How  long  was  it,  before  the 
Messenians  revolted  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
aecond  Messenian  war  1 

Whom  had  the  Messenians  pre- 
riously  drawn  into  their  alliance  1 

Who  was  the  Messenian  lead- 
er 1  and  what  was  his  character  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  sec- 
ond Messenian  war  1  The  Messe- 
nians were  conquered,  and  for- 
sook their  ancient  abodes. 

What  does  Dr.  Gillies  say  of 
Aristomenes  1 

What  induced  the  Greeks  to 
withdraw  their  support  from  the 
monarch,  when  they  saw,  that  he 
abused  his  power  1 

Where  is  all  power  in  its  first 
principles  1 

For  what,  should  it  be  exer- 
cised 1 

What  gave  nse  to  what  is  call- 
ed the  Sacred  War  in  Greece  % 
^•How  were  the  Greeks  affected 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Crisseans  1 

To  whom,  was  Uieir  punish- 
ment referred  1 

What  vengeance  was  inflicted 
upon  the  Crisseans  1 


What  games  were  instituted, 
to  commemorate  the  destructioB 
of  the  Crisseans  1 

What  was  the  state  of  G^reece, 
when  the  Pythian  games  were 
instituted  1    Having ^respect. 

What  effects  were  produced  by 
the  natural  and  political  advan- 
tages of  the  Greeks'!  The  arts 
maturity. 

What  is  said  of  the  superiot. 
strength  of  mind  in  the  ancients  t 

To  what  was  owing  the  ascen- 
dency of  Athens,  after  the  Mes- 
senian war  1 

How  lar^e  was  the  army,  with 
which  Danus  Hystaspes  invaded 
the  ScjTthians  1 

What  was  his  success  1  He 
narrowly  escaped  destruction. 

What  Athenian  advised  to  des- 
troy  the  bridge,  over  the  Danube  t 

Why  did  he  give  thw  advice  1 

Oa  whom  besides  Miltiades, 
did  Darius  meditate  revenge  1 

What  had  induced  the  Persians 
to  desire  the  coniquest  of  Greece  1 
Their assumed. 

What  peculiarly  urged  Darius 
Hystaspes  to  attempt  the  ccmquest 
of  Greece  1    Revenge honor. 

To  whom  did  Darius  give  the 
command  of  his  vast  armament  1 

Meanine  of  armament  7 

Where  aid  the  Persians  invade 
Greece  1 

Why  were  the  Athenians  left 
almost  entirely  alone,  to  fight  the 
Persians  7 

What  were  the  Grecian  forces  1 

What  were  the  Persian  forces  1 

Who  commanded  the  Atheni- 
ans, at  the  baale  of  Marathon  1 

Who  were  victorious*? 

What  was  afterwards  the  fate 
of  Miltiades  1 

What  expedient  did  the  Per- 
sians devise,  to  wipe  away  Ihe 
disfirrace  of  Marathon  1 

By  whom  was  this  underta- 
ken 1* 


*  The  account  of  Xenot'  inrasion  may  bo  attonded  to  with  greater  adraotafe 
here,  than  in  the  place.    See  latter  part  of  Ch^p.yi.  p.  Sd.  Hist. 
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aUEBTIONS  TO  BE  AKSWERE0  WHILE  mSPBCTIMO 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IIL 


Haw  long  was  Athens  ibanded 
after  the  creation  1 — after  the 
flood  ?— after  the  call  of  Abraham? 

Was  itbefore  or  after  the  deliy- 
erance  from  Egypt  1 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  Troy  after  the  flood  % — how  long 
before  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple %—bei}r0  the  first  Olympiad  1 

How  liofg  yras  the  first  Persian 
invasion  a%f  Troy  was  destroy- 
ed ?— after  Cyrus  1— how  long  be- 
fore Christ  1 

How  long  was  the  second  ia- 
yasion  after  the  first  1 — rafter  Me&» 
tenia  was  conquered  1 — after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  1 

Which  lived  first,  Herodotus  or 
Xenophcml — how  many  centuries 
after  Homer  1 

Which  lived  first,  Cecrops  or 
Cyrus  1 — how  long  1 

How  long  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
live  before  Xerjtes  ? 

How  long  was  Achilles  after 
Mosesi 


Which  was  first,  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  or  Nebuchadnezzar'} — how 
longi 

Howlon^  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
begin  to  reign  before  Cyrus  1 

How  long  was  the  battle  of 
Marathon  befcure  those  of  Salamis 
and  Plateal 

How  long  was  Lycurgns  before 
Solon  1. 

How  long  was  Solon  before 
Miltiadesl 

Which  lived  first,  Homer  or 
Priam  1 

What  distinguished  Jewish  cap- 
tive, lived  in  the  reign?  of  Neba- 
chadLezzar  and  Cyrus  1 

How  long  did  Isaiah  live  before 
Leonidasi 

Can  you  mention  anycotempo- 
raries  of  Solon,  of  whom  you  have 
some  knowledge  1 

Can  you  mention  any  important 
characters  between  Til  and  536 1 
— ^important  events  1 


CHAPTER  IX. 


What  was  the  fkte  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  illustrious 
Greelfs,  who  contributed  to  raise 
Aeir  country  to  its  utmost  great- 
ness 1    Disgraced ^memory. 

What  became  of  Pansanias  1 

What  became  of  Aristides  1 

To  whom,  were  the  Greeks 
peculiarly  indebted? 

What  kind  of  qualities  did  The- 
aistocles  possess  1 

What  prevented  Themistocles 
from  sleeping,  for  many  nights 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  1 

What  was  the  great  object  of 
Themistocles  1 

Why  did  Themistocles  procure 
tiie  l>anishment  of  Aristides  1 

What  nefarious  design  did  The- 
mistocles suggest  to  Aristides  1     | 

2 


Meaning  of  nefarums  f 

How  did  Aristides  receiye  the 
suggestion  1 

After  what  victory ,did  Themis- 
tocles receive  great  homage  and 
applause,  at  the  Olympic  games  % 

How  was  Themistocles  treated, 
when  he  was  considered  danger- 
ous to  the  commonwealth  1 

Whither  did  Themistocles  flee, 
after  his  banishment  1  To  ArgoSj 
Molussus,  and  then  to  Persia! 

Of  what,  was  Argos  the  capital  1 

Which  way  was  Molussus  from 
Thessaly  1— from  Beotia  1 

What  did  Themistocles  say  to 
the  king  of  Persia  1 

How  did  Artaxerxes  treat  him  t 

Against  what  city,  did  Artaxeiw 
zes propose  to  send  Themistocles  1 
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How  did  Thendstoeles  aroid 
ccecating  the  long's  order  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Per- 
tiaos  after  the  iorasioii  of  Xerxes  1 

Afler  Athens  had  been  destroy* 
ed  b?  Xerxes,  when  was  it  rebailtl 

Kame  of  the  famous  harbor, 
built  at  that  time,  near  Athens  1 

Uader  whose  administration, 
were  the  stapendoos  and  elegant 
works  of  Athens  completed  1 

What  did  the  Greeks  unite  in 
their  character  and  conduct,  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  Pericles  1 

With  what  was  Pericles  en- 
dowed 1 

What  was  the  aim  of  Pericles  1 

In  what  were  the  Athenians  sa- 
perior  to  the  rest  of  tl)e  Qreeks  1  ^ 

How  did  the  Athenians  use  the 
ascendency,  they  had  gained  1 

Who  prerailed  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, to  assert  their  right  to  su- 
premaey  among  the  Qreeks  1 

What  were  the  consequences  1 

Of  what  was  the  Peloponnesian 
war  productive  1   Of Philip. 

For  what  purpose,  did  Pericles 
require  deputies  from  all  Greece, 
to  assemble  at  Athens  1 

How  was  this  order  received  1 
By  many—acquiescence. 

What  was  the  tendency  of  such 
a  measure  1 

What  did  Pericles  say,  when 
he  heard  how  his  requisition  was 
received  at  Lacedemon  ? 

Meaning  of  requisition  ? 

By  whom  was  the  Peli^nne- 
■ian  war  begun  % 

Why  did  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion prevail  more  among  the 
Greeks,  than  any  other  nation  1 

Meaning  of  emigraUon  ? 

Haw  were  the  other  states  gradu- 
ally drawn  into  the  Peloponnesian 
war?    After— —provinces. 

What  was  the  character  of  the 

Spartans,  at  that  timel    If 

councils. 

What  was  the  first  object  of  the 
Spartan  league,  at  the  commence* 


ment  of  the  Pdoponnasian  war  % 

How  did  the  Athenians  escape 
the  fury  of  the  invaders  1 

Why  was  the  confederate  army 
soon  recalled  1 

In  whose  favor,  was  the  balance 
of  success  for  several  years  1 

What  resistless  enemy  invaded 
Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the 
warl 

Give  some  account  of  the  no- 
tnral  and  moral  effects  of  thai 

What  distinguished  leader  was 
cut  off  by  that  plague  1 

What  did  the  eying  Pericles 
consider  the  most  valuable  part 
of  bis  character  1 

How  long  had  Perietes  been  en- 
gaged in  administering  the  affairs 
of  Athens  1 

Whom  did  the  Spartans  most 
perfidiously  put  to  death  1 

What  most  valuable  province 
revolted  from  Athens  during  the 
siege  of  Platea  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  that  re- 
volt 1 

What  disturbances  followed  the 
Lesbian  insurrection  1 

To  what  were  sanguinary 
scenes  afterwards  compared  1 

Meaning  of  sanptinary  7 

Character  of  Nicias  1 

Who  opposed  all  the  pacific 
effort  of  Wicias  ? 

With  what  crimes  did  Cleop 
charge  Nicias  1 

What  do  you  recollect  of  Bra- 
sidasl 

What  do  you  understand  l^ 
thepeace  of  Nicias  % 

When  did  it  take  place  1 

To  whom  did  the  peace  of  Ni- 
cias give  offence  1 

What  state  was  the  first  to  re* 
monstrate  against  the  peace  of 
Nicias  \ 

Of  what  did  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Athenians  accuse  each  other  1 

What  illustrious  youth  began 
to  distinguish  himself  at  Athens 
about  that  time  % 

What  artifice    did   Alcibiades 
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prmeHsi  mpon  tki  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors? 

How   were   the   ambassadors 
treated  in  consequence  of  this  ar- 
tifice 1 
Who  instigated  the  Athenians  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  1 

Who  was  ^eatly  opposed  to 
this  undertaking  1 

Which  way  was  Sicily  from 
the  Peloponnesus  1 

What  did  Nicias  predict  con- 
cerning Alcibiades,  &c.  1 

Wh^  were  the  remonstrances 
of  Nicias  ineffectual  %  The  youth- 
ful-^—with  Sicily. 

Whom  did  they  appoint  com- 
manders of  this  expedition  t 

What  was  the  last  attempt  of 
Nicias  to  dissuade  the  Athenians 
from  this  fatal  enterprise  % 

What  effect, upon  the  Atheni- 
ans, had  the  obstacles  presented? 
They  only assembly. 

What  increased  the  hopes  of 
mU  ranks  1 

Who  besides  Nicias  openly  and 
boldly  opposed  the  Sicilian  expe- 
ditionl 

For  what  was  Alcibiades  re- 
called from  Sicily  1 

On  whom,  did  the  conduct  of 
the  war  then  devolve  1 

What  was  his  success  % 

By  what  general  were  the  Sy- 
racusans  greatly  animated  1 

What  was  the  fortune  of  the  in- 
vaders after  his  arrival  1 

Who  commanded  the  rein- 
forcement, which  was  sent  to  aid 
the  Athenians? 

What  befell  the  Athenians  after 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  ? 

What  was  the  destiny  of  the 
prisoners  generally  ? 

Why  were  some  of  them  liber- 
ated? 

What  returns  did  they  make  to 
Euripides  ? 

How  did  the  Athenians  treat 
the  man,  who  first  informed  them 
of  the  disasters  in  Sicily  1 


How  were  the  Athenians  afflict- 
ed, when  the  intelligence  was 
confirmed  ? 

Against  whom  did  the  populace 
vent  their  rage  ? 

What  was  the  effect  upon  their 
allies  and  dependents  ? 

What  remark  did  Cicero  make 
upon  the  subject  ? 

What  was  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pour  Hundred  ? 

Who  delivered  Athens  from 
these  tyrants  ? 

Who,  for  a  short  time,  turned 
the  tide  of  success  in  favor  of  the 
Athenians^ 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
his  being  again  exiled  ? 

What  accelerated  the  ruin  of 
Athens  ? 

Meaning  of  accelerate  ? 

Character  of  Lysander  ? 

What  was  his  ruling  passion  ? 

Who  introduced  a  fatal  change 
into  the  character  and  laws  of  . 
Sparta? 

What  was  the  favorite  maxim 
of  Lysander  ?  ^ 

Why  was  not  the  victoriqus 
Lysander  continued  in  command 
more  than  one  vear  at  a  time  ? 

Who  succeeded  him  ? 

What  was  his  character  ? 

Who  counteracted  the  efforts 
of  Callicratid&s  ? 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Arginusae  ? 

South  of  what  island,  was  Ar- 
ginusae ? 

Which  way  from  Troy  ? — from 
the  island  of  Eubea  ? 

How  did  the  Athenians  treat 
their  victorious  commanders  ? 

Who  was  the  only  senator,  thirt 
dared  to  djppose  this  unjust  sen- 
tence? 

Who  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces  after  the  death  of  Callicra- 
tidas? 

Give  some  account  of  ike  battle 
of  Egos  Potamos  7 

Where  was  Egos  Potamos  1 
In  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Thrace, 
nearly  N.  of  Troy. 
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Wldeh  wmjT  from  tke  PrapoBtb  1 

What  boast  did  Lysaader  make 
after  that  battle  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Ly- 
Bander  after  the  battle  of  Egos 
Potamos  1    After land. 

Conduct  of  the  besieged  Athe- 
Biaos  1    tt»^ — rinU. 

What  were  the  terms  of  ci^iitii- 
lation  7    The  city power. 

What  did  LjTsander  do  after 
this  treaty  was  ratifiedl 

State  of  Greece,  after  the  fall 
of  Athens  1    Athens, destiny. 

Who  was  the  moia  distingnisn- 
ed  ancient  philooopAr  1 

To  what  eecapation  was  he 
educated  1 

With  what  did  this  profession 
seem  to  have  impressed  his  mind  1 

What  diverted  him  from  this 
employment  1 

Wimt  was  his  conriction,  re- 
specting the  Grecian  schools  1 

What  did  he  consider  the  best 
«se  of  knowledge  1 

To  what  class  of  people,  did 
Socrates  principally  devote  his 
'aborsi 

Whyl 

Give  some  account  of  his  man- 
nerof  instructing. 

Y91691  method  of  disputing  is 
denominated  SocrmUc  7 

Whyl 

What   ftilse   teachers  did  he 
often  confute  and  confound  t 
^  What  comedian  ridiculed  him 
upon  the  stage  1 

How  did  he  represent  Socrates  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  So- 
crates during  the  representation  1 

How  Icmg  was  tnis  before  his 
deathi 
Who  formally  accused  Socrates  % 

Of  what  did  the  accusation  con- 
sistl 

For  which*  of  theae  charges, 
might  there  have  been  some  foun- 
dation 1 

To  what  sublime  notion  had  he 
probably  attained  1 

Who  prepared  an  excellent 
oration  m  defence  of  Socrates  %    I 


way  did  not  Bocfalea  iwiiiMi 

him  to  deliver  it  1 

Why  did  Socrates  nndertake 
kis  own  defence  1 

What  was  the  character  of  his 
defence  1    Bold innocence. 

Against  what  did  he  attempt  to 
persuade  jroung  and  old  1 

What  punishment  was  he  con- 
demned tosoflerl 

In  what  manner  did  ke  receiTn 
kis  sentence  1 

What  did  Socrates  say,  when 
Apollodorus  exclaimed  against 
his  dying  innocent  1    ' 

How  long  was  the  execution  at 
the  sentence  delayed  1 

Whyt 

How  did  Socrates  treat  CrStols 
proposal  of  his  esd^ing  from  pri- 
sonl 

How  did  Socrates  employ  die 
day  of  his  death  1 

In  what  manner  did  he  drink 
the  hemlock  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  fed 
after  they  came  to  reflect  upcm  the 
death  of  Socratesi 

What  was  done  to  his  accusen 
andjudgesi 

What  honors,  did  they  show  te 
the  memory  of  Socrates  1 

When  was  the  genius  of  Greece 
displayed  inthebrightest^lendorl 

What  is  said  or  their  paintmg 
and  sculptural    The  name 
country. 

What  was  the  great  object  <d 
the  artist  1 

What  were  to  be  found  in  every 
public  edifice  in  Athens  % 

What  gave  the  keenest  excite- 
ment to  excellence  1 

Who  restored  Athens  to  a  mea- 
sure of  liberty  1 

What  war  next  broke  out  in 
Greece  1 

Which  -way  was  Bceotia  from 
Attica  1— from  Phocis  1— from 
Eubeal 

Who  was  the  Boeotian  leader  1 

Who  saved  the  Spartans  from 
being  ravaged  by  Epaminondasi  J 

To  what  power  did  the  Lace-  ' 
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demooians  apply  for  aid  against 
Uie  Thebans  1 

How,  and  where,  was  the  Bceo- 
tian  war  terminated  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  death 
0/  Epaminondas. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  The- 
bans, afler  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas 1 

Wlio  is  generally  acknowledg- 
ed as  the  first  of  heroes  and  of  con- 
querors 1 

Give  some  account  of  the  coun- 
try of  Macedon  1 

Which  way  was  Macedon  from 
the  Peloponnesus  1-Thrace  1-Epi- 
ru8  ^ — Asia  Minor  1 

Father  of  Alexander  1 

Father  of  Philip  % 

What  was  the  cjiaracter  of 
Amyntasi 

By  whom  was  Philip  educated  1 

What  did  Philip  learn  in  adver- 
sity 1 

How  long  did  Philip  redde  in 
Thebes  1 

What  event  called  Philip  to  the 
throne  of  Macedon  1 

What  fired  the  ambition  of  Phi- 
lip 1    Possessing— -exceed. 

Under  what  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances did  Philip  ascend  the 
throne  1 

What  was  his  first  care  1 

How  did  he  induce  hi^  threat- 
ening enemies  to  retire  % 

With  whom  did  he  then  form  a 
treaty  1 

What  two  circumstances  were 
peculiarly  favorable  to  Philip  1 

Upon  what  did  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  usually  depend  1 

What  venerable  couiicil  did  he 
corrupt  by  bribes  1 

What  remark  did  he  make  con- 
cerning the  capture  of  cities  % 

How  did  he  deceive  the  degen- 
erate patriots  of  Greece  1 

Why  did  he  foment  dissessions 
among  the  Grecian  states  1 

Whom  did  he  marry  1 

By  whom  was  the  Phocian  war 
excited  1 

North  of  what  golf,  was  Phocist 

2* 


Which  way  was  it  from  Boeotial 

Of  what  crime  were  the  Pho- 
cians  accused  t 

Who  were  ordered  by  the  Am- 
pfaictyons  to  take  arms  against  the 
Phocians  1 

Who  promised  to  aid^  the  Pho- 
ciahs  1 

Who  was  Philomekis  1 

What  was  his  fate  1 

Who  invited  Philip  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Phocians  1 

What  was  a  veil  for  Philip's 
ambition  on  this  occasion  1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Philip'^  joining  the  league  against 
the  Phocjy^ 

With  ^ia  was  he  rewarded  1 

Why  was  not  a  mighty  effort 
made  against  Philip,  by  the  Spar- 
tans t 

Why  not  by  the  Athenians  1 

Who  suecessfully  opposed  Phi- 
lip for  a  time  1 
Where  1 

What  did  Philip  call  that  island  1 
Who  was  the  only  Athenian  ora- 
tor at  that  time,  that  was  not  cor- 
rupted by  Macedonian  gold  1 

Wherie  did  Philip  triumph  over 
the  liberties  of  Greece  1 

In  what  part  of  Boeotia,  was 

Cheronea  1  ..^JlBL 

Which  way  from^^^^^^from 
Mt.  Parnassus  1 — f^^HRinth  % 

Why  were  the  Atl^Hans  and 
Thebans  vanquished  at  Cheroneal 

What  did  one  of  the  Atheniaa 
judges  afterwards  say  to  Lysicles  1 
'  What  honor  did  Philip  soon  re- 
ceive from  the  Amphictyons  1 

(Hve  some  account  of  the  death 
of  Philip, 

In  what  year  of  Philip's  age  and 
reign  was  he  assassinated  1 

Why  was  Alexander  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  his  father's 
death  1    Philip  had  once— ^him. 

In  what  did  the  Greeks  fin4 
their  principal  resource  a^inst 
the  arms  and  policy  of  Philip  1 

What  is  said  of  his  eloquence  1 

What  was  the  success  of  kis 
first  attempts  in  public  % 


ke  had  to  ••itDoantl 

What  promoted  him  to  orer- 
€ome  these  diScaJtiett 

What  mmmm  dU  kg  miofifm^ 
tkJspurpMt? 

/What  is  said  of  his  example  1 
^  What  did  PhUip  wnte  to  Aris- 
totle, on  the  birth  of  Alexander  1 

How  lonf  did  Aristotle's  opin- 
kos  predominate  orer  men's  na- 
derstandings  1 

Oi9€   S9WU  mccmmi  0f  Bnce- 

Against  whom  was  Alexander's 
irst  enterprise,  after  his  aceessioni 

Meaning  of  a£aa|M»7 

What  was  the  efflmr  Alexan- 
der's fame,  upon  several  nations 
bejond  the  Dannbe  1 

General  coarse  of  the  Danube  1 
^into  what  does  it  flow  t 

Who  were  at  the  head  of  an 
attempt  to  foment  a  war  with 
Macedon,  when  they  heard  that 
Alexander  was  deadi 

What  vengeance  did  Alexander 
execute  upon  Thebes  1 

What  effect  had  this  npon  the 
Greeks  1 

When  were  the  Greeks  most 
distinnyi^  for  degeneracy  1 

Wfl^^H^f  Alexander's  con* 
dnct  ^^^Bd  the  ablest  gene- 
rals oM^HPl 

Wha^ffason,  relating  to  his 
father,  did  Alexander  pretend,  for 
inrading  Persia  1 

With  what  forces  did  Alexan- 
der engage  in  his  Persian  expe- 
dition 1 

What  method  did  Memnon  re- 
eommend,  for  opposing  Alexan- 
der 1 

How  did  (he  Persian  satraps  re- 
teire  this  adrice  1 

Where  is  the  river  Ghranieos  1 

Give  tome  aeeowiU  of  ike  btUU 
0ftke  Oranicut. 

Who  saved  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der in  that  battle  1 

How  many  men  did  Darios  lose 
in  that  battle  1 

How  many  men  did  AJaziader 
losel 


theo^: 
pedifl»ent  to  Alexander's  sabfoga* 
tioo  of  the  Persians  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  IM- 
rins  in  this  war  1 

Whom  did  Alexander  take  for 
his  model  1 

With  whom  maj  Darios  Codo- 
manos  be  compared  1 

What  orders  did  Darios  give 
his  satraps,  whom  he  sent  to  lake 
Alexander  1 

Who  was  the  oal^  great  milita- 
ry character,  then  u  the  senriee 
01  Darios  1 

What  roosed  Darios  from  his 
dmm  of  secnrityl 

'what  method  did  Gharidemos 
propose  to  Darios,  for  vanqoishing 
Alexander  1  Woold— country. 

Why  did  the  counsellocs  of 
Darios  advise  him  to  pot  his  Gre- 
cian troops  to  death  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Persians,  who  were  set  to  gimrd 
the  pass  into  Cilicial 

In  what  part  of  Asia  Minof ,  is 
Cilicial — which  way  from  Lydial 
—from  Syria  1 

What  did  Alexander  egress, 
when  he  gained  the  height  ? 

To  what  place  did  the  ablest 
counsellors  of  Darius  advise  him 
to  return,  in  order  to  meet  Alex- 
ander! 

Why  was  Danos  surprised  and 
disappointed,  when  he  neard,  that 
the  Macedonian  army  was  ap- 
proaching him,  at  the  bay  of  Is- 
sus? 

Of  what  sea,  was  the  bay  of 
Issnsaparti 

Which  way  was  bsos  from  the 
Granicusi 

Why  was  the  place  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus  most  unfortunate  for 
Darius  1  A  narrow  — and 
mountainous. 

From  what  motives,  did  Alex- 
ander encourage  his  men  to  the 
contest  1 

Givo  an  aeeomnt  of  ikt  baUU  of 
Juus,    The  conflict escape. 

How  did  Alexander  treat  tha 
fkmily  of  Darius  1 
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Ijfive  semi  actowU  iff  Aktam- 
ier's  taking  Tfre. 

On  what  sea,  was  Tjrfe  1 — 
%liich  way  from  Tarsus^ 

What  city  did  Alelander  fotind 
inEgyptI 

How  fof  did  AlexiAder  carry 
his  conquest  1 

Where  did  Alexander  gain  his 
last  victonr  ov^  the  Persiansl 
At  Qaagam^la,  near  Arbela  1 

Which  W8^  was  Arbela  fhnn 


Issds  V- finom  the  Grtfnitus^*, 
from  Nineveh  1 

How  did  Alexander  appear  in 
establishing  order  and  goyem- 
ment  in  his  vast  dominions  1  He 
showed ^armies. 

Give  some  accoont  of  Alexan- 
der's death.  While  plannii]^—^ 
reign. 
'  What  was  the  character  of  Al- 
exander 1    If— ^— nose. 


/) 


CHAlPTER  X. 


What  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Alexander  1 

Anioitg  whom  were  his  domin- 
ions divided  1 

What  countries  had  Cassander  1 

What  conniries  had  Lysima- 
vhtisl 

What  countries  had  Ptolemy  1 

What  coontries  had  Seieucus  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  1 

Which  of  them  was  an  excep- 
tion from  this  remark  1  Ptolemy. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 
states  of  Greece,  after  the  death 
^  Alexander  1 

For  what  purpose,  does  Cassan- 
der  seem  to  nave  been  designed  1 

Who  has  been  suspected  of 
having  poisoned  Alexander  1 

Where  was  iUitioch  1 

For  what  was  it  distinguished? 

What  surname  was  given  to 
Antiochus  for  expelling  the  Gkiuls 
from  Asia  Minor  1 

With  what  propriety,  has  the 
term  QreaU  been  applied  to  Anti- 
ochus III.  1  If ^victories,  fight- 
In^-— completely. 

What  distin^ruished  general 
tendered  his  services  to  Antiochus 
the  Great? 

What  was  Ms  advice  to  Aoti- 
oehus? 

What  prevented  Antiochus  ft*om 
accepting  this  advice?  Narrow 
Yiews  and  jealousy. 

What  injury  did  AatioehUB 


sustain,  from  his  contest  with  the 

Romans?     With  the  loss 

peace. 

What  is  the  history  of  Sjrria, 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  ? 

What  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  Syrian  dynasty  ? 

After  the  Syrians  had  expelled 
from  the  government,  the  descea- 
dcmts  of  Ssleucus,  whom  did  they 
elect  to  be  their  king? 

When  did  Syria  become  a  Ro- 
man province  f 

Wnat  was  the  character  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  ?      y. 

Who  succeeded  Ptolemy  Soter  % 

For  what  was  Ptolemy  Philv 
delphns  distinguished  ? 

ay  whom  was  the  famous  Al- 
exandrian library  begun  ? 

Of  how  many  volumes  did  both 
parts  of  this  library  consist  ? 

YThat  influence  had  this  library 
upon  Egypt  ? 

Who  was  the  fisst  president  of 
this  library? 

What  wte  the  average  length 
of  the  Ptolemies'  reigns? 

Undeir  whom  was  the  Old  Tes- 
tament translated  into  Greek  ? 

What  is  this  translation  called  1 

When  did  the  genius  of  war 
forsake  the  Greelis,  for  the  Car« 
th^inians  ? 

How  are  the  eonouests  of  Al^ 
ezander  to  be  regarded  ? 

What  inflvence  upon  the  na- 
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hftd  the  Bfftc«dooiaa 
quest  1    They  left better. 

Who  wan  a  more  dangereos  en- 
emy  to  Greece,  than  Alexander  1 

What  infloeoce  Qpon  EgTP^ 
had  the  conqnesis  of  Alexander  1 

What  was  the  ipfloeBce  of  the 
Grecian  conqneata  npon  litera- 
ture 1    Grecian arms. 

How  were  the  Greeks  affect- 
ed bj  the  news  of  Alexander's 
death  1 

Of  what  did  they  consider  this 
erent  as  the  harbinger  1 

Meaning  of  karbiugtr  7 

Who  was  Alexander's  imme- 
diate SQccessor  in  Macedon  1 

To  what  did  the  orators  excite 
the  jpeople  1 

Who  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  against  Macedon  1 

What  was  the  success  1 

What  was  the  success  of  Anti- 
pater's  next  campaign  1 

Against  whom  was  his  resent- 
ment principally  directed  1 
^\  Gire  some  account  of  the  death 
of  Demosthenes  1 

What  rendered  Pbocion  great- 
ly beloved  and  respected  1 

How  many  times  was  Phocion 
elected  general  1 

By  what  enemies,  was  Phocion 
greatly  respected  1 

Oive  some  aceowU  of  tikt  death 
of  Pkocum. 

What  was  his  dying  message 
to  his  son  1 

What  reason  did  he  give  for  op- 
posing the  counsels  of  Demos- 
thenes 1 

Who  expelled  Polysperchon 
from  Athens  1 

Next  governor  of  Athens  1 

What  benefits  did  Demetrius 
Phalerens  confer  upon  Athens  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  express 
their  gratitude  1 

Who  induced  the  Athenians  to 
withdraw  from  the  standard  of 
Demetrius  Phalerens  1 
With  whom  had  Pyrrhus  wars  1 

Which  way  was  Epirus  from 
Thessaly  V-from  Etolia  1 


What  had  I^Tta  retained  du- 
ring these  commotions  1 

What  was  proposed  to  be  done 
with  the  Spartan  ladies,  whe& 
Pyrrhus  was  enpamped  before 
the  walb  of  Sparta  1 

What  was  tne  speech  of  Archi- 
damia  to  the  senate  on  that  oec»- 
sioni 

What  measure  was  taken  in 
consequence  of  diis  address  1 

In  what  enterprise  was  Pyrrhua 
slain  1 

What  republic  bmn  now  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  1 

Of  what  did  the  Achean  con- 
federacy originally  consist  1 

What  greatly  recommended 
the  Achean  confederacy  to  aor- 
rounding  nations  % 

By  whom  were  the  Acheans 
first  deprived  of  liberty  t 

When  did  the  Achean  Leagna 
revive  1 

Who  induced  Sicyon  to  join 
the  league  t 
^  On  what  gulf,  was  Sicyon  1 

In  what  state  1 — which  way 
from  Corinth  1 

Qivt  some  account  of  the  d^Zd- 
hood  and  youth  of  Aratus, 

With  what  was  his  mind  occu- 
pied, when  arrived  at  manhood  1 

How  did  he  succeed  in  acco^i- 
plishing  his  desire  1 

To  what  dignity  was  Aratus 
soon  advanced! 

What  was  hfi  success  against 
the  Macedonians  1 

What  important  consequence 
ensued  ? 

What  encomium  does  Gillies 
bestow  upon  Antigonus  ILI 

Meaning  of  encomium  7 

What  other  accessions  were 
made  to  the  League  about  that 
timel 

Whose  jealousy  led  them  to 
excite  the  Spartans  and  others  to 
war  with  the  Acheans  1 

Which  way  was  Etolia  fnmi 
Thessaly  1 — ^from  Achaia  1 

What  had  for  some  time  been 
the  character  of  the  Spartans  1 
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TW  had  exchanged-«-«main«rs. 

Who  resolved  to  restore  the  an- 
tient  discipline  of  Sparta? 

How  did  he  begin  this  most  ar- 
duous work  7 

Wbatdecree  did  Agis  persuade 
thepepple  to  enact  7 

Why  did  he  not.ezecnte  that 
decree  1 

What  became  of  Agisi 

"Who  entered  vigorously  into 
the  plans  of  Agis  for  reforma- 
tion 1 

To  what  did  Cleomenes  ascribe 
the  failure  of  Agis  1 

Give  some  accdwU  of  the  Spartan 
reformation  under  Cleomenes. 

What  was  proved  by  the  result  1 

To  what  king  of.Sparta  did  the 
Etolians  apply  for  assistance 
against  the  Acheans  1 

What  was  the  success  of  Cleo- 
menes against  the  Acheans  1  He 
look — ^extremity.    % 

To  whom  did  Aratus  then  ap- 
ply for  assistance  1 

Conditions  of  the  compact  form- 
ed with  Antigonus  II.  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  batUe 
of  Sellasia, 

What  became  of  Cleomenes  1 

How  long  continued  the  alli- 
ance between  Aratus  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians 1 

By  whom  was.  the  protection  of 
the  League  solicited! 

How  did  they  regard  iti 

How  were  its  enemies  concili- 
ated 1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Aratus's  offending  Philip  1 

How  did  the  king  of  Macedon 
kindle  war  with  the  Romans  1 

Who  was  the  last  king  of  Ma- 
cedon t 

Under  whom  did  the  Acheans, 
then  maintain  their  influence  1 

What  did  he  teach  them  to  feel  1 

Who  was  denominated  the  last 
of  the  Greeks? 

What  was  the  state  of  the 
Achean  League,  aAer  the  death 
of  Philopoemen  i  Manif^y  de- 
clining. 


Why  ffid  the  dther  Grecian 
states  rejoice  at  this  t 

What  was  a  favorite  maxim 
with  the  Romans  1 
What  three  political  parties  were 
found  in  almost  every  Grecian 
city] 

What  proclamation  did  Blami- 
nius  make  to  the  Greeks  ? 
When  was  this  mask  thrown  offi 
What  Grecian  state  first  fell  un- 
der the  Romans  1 

What  ol^tacle  remained  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Greeks  1 

Meaning  of  subjugation? 

Of  what  crime  did  the  Roman 
commissioners  accose  the  princi- 
pal Acheans 1 

Why  did  many  of  the  Acheans 
appeal  to  the  Roman  senate  1 

How  many  «f  them  were  sent 
to  Romel 

How  were  they  treated  on  their 
arival  1 

What  was  done  with  them  1 

How  many  died  in  17  years  ? 

What  favor  was  then  granted 
them  1 

What  distinguished  Achean  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Rome  t 

What  induced  the  Acheans  to 
revolt  from  the  Romans  1 

Who  commanded  the  Romans 
in  suppressing  this  revolt  1 

Give  smne  accownl  of  Corinth  as 
U  then  existed. 

What  became  of  these  works 
of  taste  1 

Who  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens 1 

By  whose  order  was  Corinth 
reduced  to  ashes  1 

When 'J 

Give  some  farther  account  of 
the  vanquished  Greeks.  AU  the 
—name  of  Achia. 

What  pre-eminence  did  Greece 
retain  for  ages  1 

What  homage  did  the  Romans 
pay  to  conquered  Greece?  It 
was ruins. 

Why  do  the  Greeks  merit  the 
first  rank  among  nations  1  They 
founded-^-'^enios. 
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What  importast  city  was  de- 
ttrofed  1184  B.C.I 

Ancient  name  of  the  Black  Seal 

What  did  Cadmosf  introdnce 
into  Greece  1 

Can  70a  mention  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Gkeciaastatesi 

What  contrast  is  presented  in 
the  characters  of  Lysander  and 
CoUicratidasI 

BacUe,  in  which  Philip  triamph- 
ed  orer  the  liberties  of  Oreecel 

Name,  firen  to  the  republic  of 
Achaia  and  its  allies  1 

Two  distinguished  men,  pat  to 
death  by  the  Athenians  in  advan- 
ced aget 

What  was  the  Delphian  oracle  1 

Foander  of  Thebes  1 

What  contrast  was  presented  in 
the  characters  of  Nicias  and  Alci- 
biadesl 

Who  was  PhilqxBment 

What  ffovemor  of  Athens  was 
•fterwaros  first  president  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  1 

Success  of  Agis  and  Cleome- 
nes,  in  attempting  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline  of  Sparta  1 

What  Macedonian  endeayoar- 
ed  todestroy  the  Athenian  oratorsi 

Native  city  of  Socrates  and 
Phocion  1 

Spartan  commander,  who  caus- 
ed tne  walls  of  Athens  to  be  demo- 
Usbedl 

Which  was  most  easterly, 
Athens  or  Sparta  t 

Where  did  the  Amphictyonic 
council  meet  t 

Last  message  of  Phocion  to  his 
aoni 

Whom  did  Darius  put  to  death 
fortellinghimanunpleasanttruthi 

What  ffreat  Athenian  orator 
poisoned  himself,  to  escape  his 
enemies  1 

With  what  king  did  Aratns  form 
an  alliaoce  in  order  to  establish 
thepower  of  the  Acheans  ? 

How  many  principal  Acheans 
were  sent  to  Rome  for  trial  1 


Ancient  name  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  1 

Last  kin^  of  Macedon  1 

Principal  battle,  during  the  first 
Persian  mvasion  ^ 

What  city  was  called  the  Key 
0fthe  Peloponnesus? 

General  name,  givdi  to  Greece 
after  it  became  a  Roman  province  t 

Distinguished  Athenian  45 
times  elected  general  1  Founder 
of  Athens  1 

What  was  the  end  of  the  city 
of  Cadmus  1 

Distinguished  character,  bom 
at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  1    >i^ 

If  Darius's  commission  had 
been  executed,  which  way  must 
Alexander's  soldiers  have  gone.t 

Can  you  think  of  any  resem- 
blance, or  any  difference,  in  the 
characters  of  Tliemistocles  and 
Pericles  1 

Ancient  name  of  the  Morea  1 

Father  of  Perseus  1 

Can  yon  mention  .any  respects 
in  which  Darias  Codomanus  dif- 
fered from  Darius  Hystaspes  1 

Of  what  ci^,  was  Socrates  1 

Who  was  Aratus  1 

What  war  was  terminated  by 
Lysander 1 

What  relation  was  Alexander 
to  the  wife  of  Cassander  1 

From  what  did  Galatia  derive 
its  name  1 

What  is  the  Septuaginti 

Two  most  distinguished  Achean 
generals  1 

Do  yon  think  of  any  resemblance 
between  Nicias  and  Phocion  1 

Distinguished  Achean  historian, 
who  witnessed  the  destruction  01 
Corinth  1 

Roman  consul,  who  destroyed 
Corinth  'i 

What  seemed  to  point  out 
Athens  as  the  guardian  of  Greecel 

Who  was  Eparoinondas  1 

Who  was  Pyrrhusi 

How  old  was  Cyrus  when  he 
diedt 
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How  many  times  did  the  Per- 
^ans  invade  Greece  1 

tVho  was  Menelatis  1 

Who  has  given  a  high  ealogiom 
upon  Aristomenes  1 

Who  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Grecisin  orators  1 

Who  was  Charidemns  7 

Why  did  Alexander  burn  the 
palace  of  Persepolis  1 

How  far  did  Alexander  extend 
his  conquest  eastward  t 

Who  was  Liysimachus/t 

Who  was  the  first  king,  of 
whose  administration  we  have  a 
regulaf  accoant  in  history  W- 

What  was  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Alexander  1 

Who  was  Dejoces  7 

Who  was  Solon  1 

When  did  Cytus  issue  a  decree 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  1 

Wo  checked  the  progress  of 
Xerxes,  when  he  invaaed  Greece  1 

Who  commanded  the  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks  1 

Who  was  Pericles  1 

Who  was  Clitus  7 

Who  was  Leonidas'^ 

1b  the  climate  of  Greece  warm- 
er, or  cooler,  than  it  was  ancient- 
lyl 

Which  of  the  Grecian  games 
united  boxing  and  wrestling  1 

Who  was  Miltiades  1 

Between  whom  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  V-of  Platea  "i 

What  acts  of  Alexander  gave 
liim  the  greatest  distress  1 

What  did  Alexander  find  in  the 
eamp  of  Darius  % 

What  was  the  effect  of  Alexan- 
der's conquest  upon  the  nations 
east  of  Persia  ? 

What  was  the  besrinning  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nimrod  1 

Who  were  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nesl 

What  war  appears  to  have  been 
mo$t  tlisastrous  to  the  Greeks  1 

Who  was  Amyntas  1 

Who  deserved  the  appellation 
of  Great,  for  the  greatness  of  his  j 
fcllict  and  vices  1  ' 


How  does  ambition  appear  m 
demagogues  % 

How  many  wars  had  the  Lace- 
demonians with  the  Messenians  t 

What  had  been  the  reign  of 
Priam  previous  to  the  Grecian  in- 
vasion i 

What  became  of  the  Trojans  1 

What  army  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  greatest,  that  was  ever 
brought  into  the  field  1 

Wnat  ancient  country  was  pe- 
culiarly favorable  to  genius  1 

Who  was  Ampbictyon  1 

Who  was  Hector  'i 

What  kings  of  Persia  were 
most  distinguished  1  ^ 

What  relation  was  Agamem- 
non to  Menelaus  1 

What  is  meant  by  the  Pireus  1 

Who  was  Sennacherib  1 

Where  was  Ecbatana  1 

Who  was  Lycurgusi 

For  what  was  the  strait  of  Sa- 
lamis  distinguished  1 

Mention  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Grecian  warriors  1 

In  what  parts  of  Greece,  have 
the  most  important  battles  been 
fo^t  1 

What  relation  was  Cjrrus  to 
Darius,  mentioned  in  scripture  % 

Mostpowerful  prince  of  Greece, 
in  the  Trojan  war  7 

Which  of  the  Persian  kings 
invaded  the  Scythians  1 

What  king  of  Assjma  burnt 
himself  in  his  capital  1 

Who  was  Shalmaneserl 

Who  was  Neriglissar  1 

Who  was  Priam  1 

Who  was  Aristomenes  7 

Who  was  Mardonius  7 

Who  attempted  to  dissuade 
Alexander  from  passing  the  Gran- 
icus  7 

Mother  of  Darius  Codomanus  ? 

Who  was  Ptolemy  Soter  1 

What  city  was  called  the  Queen 
of  the  East  for  many  ages  after  the 
reign  of  Alexander  1 

Who  was  the  Husband  of  Se- 
miramisl 

Who  way  filled  with  envy» 
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cenof  Cjrml 

By  whal  Meaaiwere  the  Athe- 
nians direetad  to  defend  them- 
mivts  ngainat  Xerxes  1 
Who  was  Cadmus  1 
How  many  times  was 
▼mqoished  lijr  Cjrrnsl 


WhowniPa^t 

Whom  does  Dr.  Gilliea  con- 
sider as  deserving  of  immortal 
fame) 

How  long  was  the  ioyaaion  of 
Xerxes,  after  that  of  Darius  t 

Who  was  Themistocles  1 
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How  long  was  the  Pelo|>onne- 
sian  war  sSter  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  V:^f  ^  ^^'^^  ^^ 
Bdaraihonlj^       O-  **    r  • 

How  long  wat  the  banishment 
of  Themistocles  before  the  birth 
of  Socrates  1— after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  T-che  captivity  of  Dan  iel  t 

How  long  was  the  death  of  So- 
crates after  the  invasion  of  Xer- 
xes 1 

How  bag  was  the  taking  of 
Athens  after  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity 1— after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon t    . 

How  long  was  the  battle  of 
Mantinea  before  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip T— the  battle  of  Cheionea  1 

How  old  was  Alexander  at  the 
battle  of  Cberonea  ?— at  the  death 
of  his  father  1 

How  long  was  the  beginning  of 
Alexander's   reign  in  Maoedon 
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after  that  of  Cyras  V-of  Nebo* 
chadnezzar  1--of  David  1 1^  ,\  . 

if  yon  had  taken  a  journey  m 
the  year  335,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seen  in  Greece  1 
— io  Persia  1 

How  loMT  was  the  battle  of 
Granicus  after  that  of  Salamis  T         . 
^of  Egos  Potamosi— of  Cheio-    ^ 
neal 

How  long  was  it  from  the  taking 
of  Tjrre  by  Neboebadnezzar,  tift.    >  , 
its  capture  by  Alexander  1 

Can  vou  mention  any  charac- 
ters, of  whom  yoa  -have  some 
knowledge,  that  Uved  between  400 
and  6001 

How  long  was  Ptolemy  Sot^s 
accession  after  the  capture  of 
Athens  l^  Lysanderl 

How  long  was  the  restoration 
of  the  dailv  worship  at  Jerusalem 
after  Epipkanes  hegui  to  reign  % 
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CHAPTER  XL 


M    * 


From  what  do  all  nations  wish 
to  derive  merit  1 

With  what  do  they  generally 
supply  the  defect  of  history  1 

From  whom  did  the  Romsns 
wish  to  be  thoaght  to  have  de- 
scended 1 

Whyl 

From  what  prince  did  they  pre- 
tend to  derive  their  origin  1 

Who  were  the  reputed  parents 
ofEnea^l 


Qiv€  snmf  farther  aecowU  •f 
Eneas,  Having ^years. 

Who  was  the  founaer  of  Rome  1 

Of  what  murder  was  he  guilty  1 

How  extensive  was  the  city  at 
that  time  1 

How  extensive  was  its  territo- 
ryt 

For  whom  did  Romulus  open  a 
sanctuary  1 

What  attradants  had  Romulu? 
after  he  was  elected  king  1 
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Wbat  WAS  tlie  Imiiness  ^  the 
lictors  1 

How  n  wnerooft  was  the  senate  1 

Of  what  charaeters,  was  it  com- 
posed t 

What  were  the  senators  called  1 

What  were  their  decendants 
called  1 

What  were  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple called  ?  •- 

What  power  did  the  Plebeians 
assume  1 

What  was  the  first  care  q€  the 
new-created  king  % 

In  what  did  the  religion  of  that 
age  principally  consist  1 

What  were  the  pretensions  of 
the  soothsayers? 

What  power  had  the  husband 
over  the  wife  1 

What  power  had  the  lather 
oyer  his  children  1 

How  were  the  people  divided 
and  subdivided  % 

How  did  the  Romans  procure 
wives  at  that  time  7 

How  did  the  Roman  youth  gain 
theXavor  of  their  Sabine  wives  1 

What  ensued  from  the  resent- 
ment of  their  parents  1  >^ 

Last  king  that  attempted  to 
revenge  this  disgrace  of  his  coun- 
try 1 

How  was  the  Tatian  war  ter- 
minated t 

What  were  the  conditions  of  the 
accommodation  which  ensued  1 

How  long  did  Tatius  reign 
with  Romulus  1 

Effect  of  success  upon  Romulus  1 

What  became  or  Romulus  1 

What  did  the  senators  pretend 
had  become  of  him  1 

How  was  Romulus  regarded 
after  death  1 

Who  succeeded  Romulus  1 

How  was  the  government  ad- 
ministered for  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Romulus  1 

Who  was  then  chosen  king  t 

For  what  was  he  eminent  f 

In  what  was  he  skilled  1 

What  was  his  conduct  after  his 
•lection  1    It  was— ^kingdom. 
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With  vhat  fwddesB  did  hepfo- 
feas  to  have  intereourse  1 

What  do  you  recollect  cono»»* 
ingthe  temple  of  Janus  1 

What  distinction  did  Nmms 
abolish  1 

How  long  did  Romulus  and 
Numa  reign  1 

Who  succeeded  Numal 

To  what,  was  he  entirely  de- 
voted 1 

How  was  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Albans  terminated  t 

Give  som^e  account  of  the  amV' 
hat  between  the  Horatit  and  Om- 
riaiii. 

Who  succeeded  Tullns  Hosti- 
liusl  V 

What  relation  was  he  to  Numal 

Whom  did  he  take  for  his  mo- 
del? 

What  important  port  did  he 
build? 
Who  succeeded  Ancus  Martins  t 

What  was  his  ori^^nal  name  ? 

What  is  said  of  his  father  ? 

How  many  members  did  Tar- 
quin  the  Elder  add  to  the  senate  ? 

Who  succeeded  Tarquin  the 
Elder  ? 

Chief  object  of  his  reign  ?  ^ 

What  regulation  did  he  insti- 
tute .to  ascertain  the  increase  of 
thepeople  ? 

Uive  some  account  of  the  lus- 
trum. 

To  whom  did  he  marry  his 
two  daughters  ? 

How  did  he  cross  their  tempers  1 

What  murders  did  Lucius  and 
Tullia  perpetrate  ? 
Whosucc^eded  Servius  Tullius? 

How  did  the  best  part  of  the 
community  regard  the  accession 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud  ? 

Why  did  he  refuse  burial  to 
the  body  of  his  father-in-law? 

In  what  did  bis  policy  consist  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  strata- 
gem, by  which  Tarquin  t-ook  the 
city  of  Gabii. 

Give  some  account  of  the  Sikyl, 
who  sold  her  books  to  Tarquin. 

What  was  the  speech  of  Junius 
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Bnitot  OTwri^bodj  of  Lncretift  t 
What  did  h«  Uieu  tell  those 

aroond  him  1 
What  ottth  did  he  canse  them 

lotwtarl 


Wimt  decree  did  the  senate 
proceed  to  pass  % 

What  injury  did  he  afterwards 
do  to  his  country  1 
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In  what  did  the  Greeks  excel 
\Se  Romans  1 

In  what  did  the  Romans  excel 
•11  other  nations  1 

What  principles  of  f\reedom 
had  the  Roman  monarchy  1  The 
king- — monarch. 

Which  of  the  kings  acted  most 
independently  of  those  salutary 
ehecKsl 

When  the  monarchy  was  abol- 
ished, what  form  of  government 
was  sabstituted  1    Republican. 

What  ofiicers  were  sabstitated 
Ibr  kings  1 

How  great  was  their  power  1 

What  were  considerable  checks 
to  the  abuse  of  consular  power  1 

How  oAen  were  consuls  elect- 
edl 

Who  were  the  two  first  con- 
suls 1 

How  was  the  new-formed  gov- 
ernment greatly  endangered  1 

Of  what  great  crime,  were  two 
of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  guilty  1 

For  what  striking  act  of  justice, 
was  Brutus  distinguished  1    He 
<i^'— death. 

Most  formidable  enemy,  inci- 
ted by  Tarquin  against  Rome  1 

Wliich  way  was  Etruria  from 
Rome  l^from  Cisalpine  Gaul  1 
Why  was  Porsenna  willing  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  the  Romans  1 

Oiv€  some  account  of  Porsenr- 
%a^i  besieging  Rome. 

By  what  great  internal  difScul- 
ties,  was  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth greatly  harassed,  in  every 
part  of  Its  duration  1 

How  were  they  generally  set- 
tled 1 

What  was  the  general  chanc- 
ier of  the  Roman  government  T 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

When  was  Largius  q>pointed 
first  dictator  1 

What  power  had  the  dictator  1 
His— —  monarch. 
.  In  what   emergencies,  was   a 
dictator  chosen  1 

What  gave  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment uf  tribunes  1 

How  often,  and  from  whom, 
were  the  tribunes  chosen  1 

What  were  the  power  and 
office  of  the  tribunes  1 

What  was  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  1 

What  was  the  original  name  of 
Coriolanus  1 

Why  was  he  called  Coriolanus  f 

How  did  he  draw  upon  himself 
the  resentment  of  the  people  1 

With  what  crime  was  be  at 
first  charged  1 

Give  some  account  of  his  de^ 
fence. 

How  was  he  aided  in  his  trial  bv 
those  whose  lives  he  had  saved  f 

What  was  the  immediate  efiect 
of  this  defence  t 

Why  was  he  not  immediately 
cleared  1 

What  ground  was  there  for  this 
charge  1 

To  what  was  he  condemned  1 

Whose  friendship  and  assist- 
ance did  he  obtain  after  his  ban- 
ishment 1 

What  conditions  did  the  Ro- 
mans offer  him,  when  he  had  en* 
camped  before  the  city  1 

What  reply  did  he  make  1 

How  did  ne  treat  the  second 
embassy  1 

Of  what  characters  did  the  third 
embassy  consist  1 

What  was  the  success  of  the 
third  embassy  1  j 
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Of  whom  did  the  fourth  dsptita^ 
tion  consist  1 

What  was  their  saccess  1 

What  became  of  Coriolanus  1 

Who  was  the  most  eminent 
character,  found  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  Roman  republic  1 

What  was  his  oecapation  1 

From  what  enemies,  did  Cincin- 
latus  deliver  the  Romans  1 

What  is  to  be  considered  most 
remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  Cin- 
4'inttatas  1 

When  did  the  Romans  intro- 
duce written  laws  1    451  B.  C. 

How  weire  these  laws  collected  7 

Upon  what  were  they  written  1 

When  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  introduced,  what  mag- 
istrates were  created?  Decem- 
virs. 

For  what  were  the  decemvirs 
appointed  1 

What  officers  were  next  ap- 
pointed 1 

'What  remark  does  the  author 
make,  respecting  free  govern- 
ments 1    Whoever nations. 

What  Roman,  next  in  time  to 
Cincmnatus,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  1 

Of  what  crime  did  the  tribunes 
pretend  that  Camillus  was  guilty  1 

How  did  Camillus  avoid  a  pub- 
lic trial  1 

Give  some  accownt  of  the  Gauls^ 
that  invaded   Rome  ?     The 
country. 

Most  distinguished  chieflain  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  ? 

Meaning  of  Cisalpine?  On  this 
side  the  Alps. 

•Why  did  the  Romans  give  them 
this  name  1  Because  they  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Alps^with 
Rome. 

What  was  the  reply  of  Brennus 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,. who 
were  sent  to  demand  of  him,  what 
right  he  had  to  invade  Clusinm  1 

What  did  Brennus  demand  in 
his  turn  1 

What  did  the  ambassadors  do, 
on  that  occasion  1    . 


What  was  the  sneeeeding  oon* 

duct  of  Brennus  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle, that  was  soon  fought  1 

With  what  success  did  Brennus 
go  against  Rome  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  siaugh* 
terofthe  Roman  senate. 

How  long  did  the  Gauls  con- 
tinue their  havoc  7 

What  did  they  do  to  the  city  1 

What  place  did  the  Romans 
defend  against  the  Gauls  1 

What  did  the  Romans  engage 
to  give  Brennus,  to  withdraw  his 
army  % 

Who  prevented  the  payment  of 
the  gold,  and  delivered  the  Ro- 
mans from  Brennus  1 

With  what  did  Camillus  say. 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed 
to  purchase  peace  1 

What  became  of  the  Gauls  1 

In  what  did  the  Roman  resour- 
ces principally  consist,  at  that 
time  1 

In  what  manner,  did  the  Ro- 
mans enjoy  victory,  and  endure 
defeat  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
mans, soon  after  the  Gallic  inva- 
sion 1 

With  whom  were  they  next 
engaged  in  war  1 

Where  did  the  Samnites  livel 
About  100  miles  E.  of  Rome. 

To  whom  did  the  Samnites  ap- 
ply for  aid,  against  the  Romans  1 

Which  way  was  Epirus  from 
Rome  1— from  Attica  i 

TVhen  Pyrrhus  offered  to  medi- 
ate between  the  Romans  and 
Samnites,  what  did  the  Roman 
consul  reply  1 

Mean ing  of  mediate  ? 

Who  was  victorious  in  the  first 
battle  1 

What  did  Pyrrhus  say,  upon 
the  occasion  ? 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  a  Ro- 
man deputation  to  Pjrrrhus  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  1 

Of  what  nad  he  long  been  a 
paltemi 


Wbst  Idgk  olBoe  Wi  bt  ^*| 

Bierly  enjoyed  1 

How  had  he  leaned  the  art  of 
lesseniDg  his  waalal 

What  inetbods  did  Pyrrhns 
adopt,  to  try  the  ririoe  and  firm- 
Bees  of  Fabricios  1 

What  did  Faturiciaa  remark  af- 
ter the  seeoDd  trial  1 

What  favor  did  PyrrhoB  grant 
Fabrieiosi 

What  faror  did  Fabricios  after- 
wards confer  upon  Pyrrhns  1 

What  did  Pyrrhos  say  upon  the 
•ceasioD  t 

Issae  of  several  sacceeding  bat- 

flesl    Pyrrhua pieces. 

Who  had  been  the  principal  lea<i- 
ers  in  the  war  of  the  Samnites  1 
Which  way  was  Tarentum  from 
Rome  1       from  Syracose  1— 
from  Cannae  1 

Was  it  a  city  of  the  Saomites  1 
It  appears  to  Itave  been  indepen- 
dent. 

To  whom  did  the  Tarentines 
apply  for  aid,  when  they  were  left 
by  Pyrrhttsl 

With  what  disposition,  did  the 
Carthaginians  receive  the  appli- 
eationl 

In  what  qoarter  of  the  world 
was  Carthage  1 

On  what  seal 

Which  way  was  it  from  Rome  1 
— ^from  Syracuse  1 

What  remark  is  made,  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  commerce,  in 
raising  the  Carthaginians  1 

By  whom  was  Carthage  foand- 
edl 

Aboat  what  time,  according  to 
Bocharti 

What  was  the  gpvemment  of  the 
Carthaginians?  Under— —officers. 

With  what  were  the  govern- 
ment and  policy  of  ail  ancient  na- 
tions, interwoven  1 

Of  how  many  orders,  did  the 
government  of  Carthage  consist  t 

What  were  they  1  The  soflfetes, 
the  senate,  and  the  people  % 

How  extensive  were  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Itmians,  at  that  timel 


By  wbat  nMAM,  had  tke  Cafte- 

ginians  ama&ted  great  wealth) 

Meaning  of  awtass  7 

Whatwas  the  character  ot  seme 
of  the  most  distingnished  African 
generate  1    They attack. 

By  irhnl  were  the  Romans  ac- 
tuated 1 

What  is  said  of  their  courage  1 

What  is  said  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 
ians 1  That  it  was  condocted 

history.    , 

CHve  some  aocewU  of  ike  eoTn- 
meneemefU  of  the  Jlrsi  Pwiiic  war? 
Hicro— ^-Oarthase. 

Who  commanded  the  Romans 
in  their  first  naval  battle  with  the 
Carthaginians'} 

What  waj  his  snceess  1 

Who  was  the  next  commander 
against  the  Carthaginians  1 

Success  of  Regunis  against  the 
Carthaginians  1  He  was  victori- 
ous bv  sea  and  by  land* 

What  apprehensions  were  ex- 
cited by  the  success  of  Regulus, 
against  the  Carthaginians  1 

To  whom  did  the  Carthaginians 
then  apply,  to  command  their  for- 
ces 1 

What  was  the  success  of  Xan- 
tippus  against  the  Romans  t  Hb 
gamed  great  advantages  over 
tnem,  and  took  Regulns  prisoner. 

What  effect  upon  the  Romans, 
had  their  disasters  at  sea  1 

Conduct  of  Regalus,  when  the 
Carthaginians  sent  him  with  their 
ambassador  to  Rome  1 

What  was  the  fate  of  Regnlnsl 

What  was  the  state  of  the  war, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus  1 

What  were  the  conditions  of 
peace,  to  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  subjected  1 

Who  vanquished  the  Gauls,  that 
invaded  Etruria,  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  war  1 
•  Who  roused  the  Carthaginians 
to  engage  in  the  second  war  with 
the  Romans  1 

What  oath  did  Hannibal  take 
when  he  was  ninie  years  old  1 
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Hew  did  the  C^rthaginume  be- 
gin the  war  1 

With  what  anny,  did  he  march 
for  Italy  % 

At  what  season  of  the  year,  did 
he  cross  the  Alps  1 

What  part  or  his  army  did  he 
lose  in  that  enterprise  1 

Who  was  the  first  Roman  com- 
mander, that  Hannil)al  defeated 
in  Italy  I—the  second  1— the  third  1 

In  what  part  of  Italy,  is  the 
Po,  orPadul 

Which  way  was  lake  Thrasy- 
mene  from  Ilome  ? 

In  what  man/ner  did  FabiAU 
oppose  Hannibal  7 

What  was  the  success  of  Var- 
*  ro's  army  against  Hannibal  1 

What  part  of  Hannibal's  mili- 
tary conduct  has  sometimes  been 
censured  % 

What  difficulties  might  he  an- 
ticipate in  the  siege  of  Kome  1 

Why  did  not  the  Carthaginians 
conquer  the  Romans  1    The   ■ 
factions. 

How  long  was  Hannibal  in 
Italy  1 


Why  did  the  Carthaginians  re- 
call Hannibal  from  Italy  h 

Where  was  fought  the  battle 
between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  the 
Younger  1 

Which  way  was  Zama  from 
Carthage  1— from  Melital 

Which  of  these  generals  wa« 
particularly  desirous  of  termina- 
ting  the  war  by  treaty  1 

Give  some  account  of  Rawn^ 
bai^s  speech  on  thai  occasion, 

Whai  is  the  substance  of  SeipioH 
reply  7- 

Issue  of  the  battle  of  Zama  % 

What  surname  was  given. to* 
Scipio  the  Younger,  on  account  of 
his  success  against  Hannibal  in 
Africa  1    African  us. 

Give  some  account  of  the  coTrif 
mencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
third  Punic  war.  < 

When  did  this  war  end  7 

What  became  of  Hannibal  1 
After  his  flight,  he  exerted  his 
utmost  efforts  against  the  Romans 
with  very  little  effect.  In  his  70th 
year,  he  took  poison,  and  died. 
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When  did  Rome  cease  to  have 
a  rival  1 

What  countries  soon  came  into 
possession  of  the  Romans  1  Ma- 
cedon,  Assyria,  Greece  and 
Spain. 

Why  was  Antiochus  the  Great 
careful  to  go  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Hannibal  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Numantines,  afler  sustaining  a 
siege  fourteen  years  1 
Which  way  was  Numantia  from 
SaguntumV- from  Carthage  1 

Who  was  Cornelia  1 

What  did  she  regard  as  her 
jewels  1 

What  law  did  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus endeavour  to  procure  to  be 
enacted  1 

Who  opposed  this  law  % 

3* 


Who  strenuously  promoted  it  1 

Meaning  of  stfenuously  7 

What    became    of    Tiberius 
Gfracchus  1 
In  what  respect  was  Caius  Grac- 
chus superior  to  his  brother  1 

To  wnat  important  office,  was 
he  twice  elected  1 

How  did  he  incur  the  hatred  of 
the  senate  1 

What  became  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus 1 

What  were  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  elevation  of  Rome, 
soon  after  the  Punic  wars  7 

Who  deluged  Italy  in  Roman 
blood,  within  a  few  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  to  the  per- 
petual dictatorship  of  Sylla  1 


WbjrM  Bjril*  iavdlte  the  re- 
public in  a  einl  war  1 

When  was  the  fireedom  <^  Rome 
forever  extingnished  1 

Who  has  been  called  tktglorf 
mmd  teowTjfe  o/JUwm? 

What  is  said  of  his  persona] 
appearance  and  power  %  His 
manners^-— 4>raverjr. 

In  what  war.  was  Marias  first 


distinguished  1 

Why  did  most  of  the  Italian 
•tales  confedei'ate  against  Rome  1 

What  was  that  war  called  1 

Who  commanded  in  the  war 
against  ihn  eoD  federates  1 

In  what  war  did  SyUa  begin  to 
acquire  distinction  1 

Who  proved  a  greater  scourge 
to  Rome  than  even  Mariusi 

What  jiras  the  personal  appear- 


ance of  Sylla? 


-sincere. 


What  methods  did  he  adopt  to 
gain  favor  1    He— convcrsied. 

What  eiffice  did  SjHa  hold  un- 
der Marias  in  Numidial 

Which  way  was  Numidia  from 
Mauritania  ? 

To  what  office  was  he  next  pro- 
moted 1 

What  war  was  he  then  chosen 
to  conduct  1 

In  what  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  Pontus  and  Cappadocial— 
which*  way  from  Greece  1 

Why  did  Marius  feel  indignant 
at  this  appointment  1 

What  law  did  Marius  then  pro- 
cure to  be  enacted  1 

Why  would  not  the  army  sub- 
mit to  the  command  of  Marius  1 

How  did  the  army  treat  the 
officers  of  Marius  1 

What  request  did  they  make 
toSyllal 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Sylla 
after  he  returned  to  Rome  1  Fmd- 
ing Mithridates. 

What  powerful  opponent  did 
Bylla  leave  at  Rome  1 

What  powerful  assistants  soon 
came  to  the  aid  of  Cinua  1 

What  had  been  the  fortune  0/ 
Marius  during  kU  exile  f  | 


Wbaftissaid  df  Mariui  afler 

entering  the  city  1 

How  lona  was  Sylla  absent 
from  Rome  T 

What  menace  did  he  send*  to 
the  senate  1 

What  becaiPB  of  CinnaT 

What  did  SyUa  puUish  aftar 
entering  the  city  1 

What  was  the  consequence  1 

What  office  did  I^Ua  cause  t9 
be  conferred  upon  himself  1 

How  long  did  he  retain  that 
office  1>C 

^Why  did  he  not  retain  it  loiger  1 

What  became  of  Sylla  1 

Who  carried  oh  the  civil  war, 
began  by  Marius  and  Sylla  1         , 

By  whom  was  this  war  termi- 
nated 1 

What  oiaUed  the  Romans  to 
be  still  powerful,  ailer  they  were 
greatly  corrupted  1 

What,  beneficial  influence  had 
the  ambition  of  the  tyrants  and 
demagogues  of  Rome  1  To  at- 
tach  undivided. 

In  what  does  the  strength  of 
empires  principally  consist  1 

Why  was  the  auration  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  so  short  1 

What  is  said  of  the  genius  of 
Rome,  compared  with  that  of 
Greece  1    I^ solemn. 

What  two  Romans  were  pre- 
pared to  run  the  race  of  ambitioii, 
when  Marias  and  Sylla  were  re- 
moved 1 

By  what  means,  did  Pompey 
and  Crassus  attempt  to  gain  po- 
pularity 1 

What  three  wonderful  characters 
appeared  at  Rome,about  that  timel 

MHio  may  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  command- 
ers 1 

What  qualities   did   Cataline 
possess? 
What  did  he  plan  and  organize  1 

What  were  the  leading  objects 
of  Cataline's  conspiracy  T 

How  did  Caesar  quiet  the  dis- 
sensions of  Pompey  and  Crassus  1 

By  whom  was  Crassus  slain  1 
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WBb  ^^  iHth  I^dilif{Wf  i^afiist 
Cttsarl 

On  whom  did  Cesat  tdy  ^ 

Who  was  victoruMM  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalial 

What  was  the  <50iw!tict  of  Pom- 

§ey,  at  the  batUe  of  Phars|liat 
0       cause. 

In  what  part  of  Thessaly  was 
Pharsalia  or  Pharsalos? — which 
way  from  Cheroneal — from  Ac- 
liuml 

What  was  the  charactef  of  Cat- 
Bar  1    A advantage. 

What  became  of  FompeytyL, 

What  is  said  of  the  clemency 
of  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia %   It  was  as forgive. 

Meaning  of  clemenci^  9 

How  long  did  Cesar  live,  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  1 

What  were  his  conduct  imd/or- 

tiwne^  dwring  that  time  ?    He 

climbed. 

Owe  some  aecov/nt  ef  Ccesar's 
death. 

Who  were  the  next  frinmvi- 
ratel 

What  did  they  proclaim  them- 
selves 1 

Who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
conspirators  1 

What  was  the  condact  of  the 
people  at  that  time  1  The  stand- 
ard  ^broken. 

To  what  did  Cicero  fall  a  vic- 
tim 1 

Conduct  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius,  after  Lepidus  was  rejected 
from  the  triumvirate! 

Where  was  their  quarrel  decid- 
ed 1 

Which  way  was  Actium  from 
Corcyra  1 — from  Pharsalia  1 

Where  did  Antony  die  1 

When  did  Eome  become  an 
empire  % 

How  long  did  Rome  continue 
the  most  powerful  empire  in  the 
world  1 

How  were  men  of  learning  then 
treated  at  Rome  1 

What  is  said  of  the  literature 
of  Cicero  1   We  may— «ttidies; 


Mentton  soite  circilnistallOM. 
relating  to  the  death  Of  Ciceroi 
He  was  murdered tyrantSr 

Charaetef  of  Augustus '( 

When  the  power  of  AugttstoS 
was  confirmed,  how  did  he  treat 
the  people  1  He  endeavoured^— 
relish. 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  at  thiA  tinte,  compared 
with  their  former  character  1 

Conduct  of  A«fFustus,  when  he 
saw  himself  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  th^  empire  1 

Of  what  did  he  boast  1  )L 

For  what  purpose,  does  the 
house  of  Jacob  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  % 

When  was  the  Hebrew  gotem* 
ment  changed  to  an  absolute 
monarchy  % 

Who  was  their  first  king? 

When  did  the  Ten  Tribes  revolt 
from  the  house  of  David  1 

How  long  did  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  continue  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  were  the 
Ten  Tribes  carried  into  captivityl 

By  whom  were  the  Jews  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon  1 

How  long  did  the  Jews  remain 
at  Babylon  1 

When,  and  by  whom,  were 
they  released,  and  sent  to  their  own 
land  7 

How  long  did  they  continue  in 
nominal  subjection  to  the  king  of 
Persia  1 

To  whom  were  the  Jews  next 
subject  1 

Who  had  dominion  over  them, 
next  after  the  Syrians  1  They 
were  governed  about  100  years, 
by  princes,  of  their  own,  called 
Maccabees. 

Who  then  ruled  over  themi 
The  Romans. 

'   When  did  Titus  Yespasian  de*. 
stroy  Jerusalem  1 

flow  meny  Jews  were  destroy- 
ed with  their  city  1 

What  became  of  the  remtiant  1 

What  is  peculiady  remavkabl* 


OfthatiilUfoill 


/ 
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Wlwt  hid  Opd  proodted  to 
Abraham  1 

When  will  this  promise  be  rtri" 
fled  1  When  aU  shall  know  the 
Lord,  from  the  .least  unto  the 
l^reaiest. 

What  are  the  two  pillars  of  evi- 
dence^ to  show  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  divinely  sent,  to  enlighten  and 
redeem  the  world  1 

To  what  relates  the  testimony, 
mt  which  the  Christian  religion 
chieflv  relies  1 

What  are  the  principal  articles, 
in  which  the  excellency  of  the 
Chri^ian  religion  appears  1 

What  was  the  central  point  of 
the  movements  of  Augustus  1 

What  were  the  successors  of 
Auffustos  generally  1 

How  many  of  the  first  sixteen 
Roman  emperors  were  compara- 
tively gooa  1  Eight,  one  of  the 
first  eight,  and  seven  of  the  second 
eight. 

Who  was  the  comparatively 
good  character  among  the  first 
eight!    Augustus. 


Wfio  were  toe  seren  bad  ehsr- 
acters  of  the  first  eight  1  Tibe- 
rius. Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Galba,  Otho  and  YitelUus. 

Who  was  the  bad  character  of 
the  second  ei|:ht  Roman  empe- 
rors 1    Domitian. 

Who  were  the  seven  compara- 
tirely  good  characters  of  the 
second  eight  1  Vespasian,  Titus, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoni- 
nus Pins  and  Marcus  Anrelins 
Antoninus. 

Who  was  the  first  emperor, 
under  whom  the  Roman  name 
was  created  with  contempt  1 

What  was  Ms  conduct  1  Almost^ 
crime. 

Who  restored  the  Roman  name 
to  its  ancient  splendor  1 

Who  succeeded  Vespasian  1 

What  did  Titus  display  1 

Who  succeeded  Titus  1 

What  encomium  is  passed  upon 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoni- 
nus Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoniusi  Their  names — Rome. 

How  long  did  they  reign  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  V. 


Length  of  the  reign  of  David 
and  Solomon?— of  Romulus  and 
Nomal 

How  long  was  thi  founding  of 
Rome  after  the  dood  l^^aAer  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  1 

How  old  was  Rome,  when  she 
became  a  republic  1 

How  long  was  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin after  Darius H3rstaspes 
began  to  reign  1 — after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  f 

How  long  was  the  introduction 
of  written  laws  after  the  expulsion 
ci  Tarquin. 

Most  distinguished  character, 
living  at  Rome  at  that  time  1 

If  you  had  taken  a  journey  in 
the  year  456,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seen  at  Rome  %^ 


in  Greece  1~in  Persia  ?-in  Jadea  ^ 

With  what  important  event, 
may  Camillus  be  associated  1 

How  long  was  the  invasion  of 
Brennus  after  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  1— after  the  inva- 
sion of  Xerxes  1 

About  how  old  would  Camillus, 
have  been,  if  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  invasion  of  Pyrrhusi — how 
old  would  Socrates  have  been  % 

How  long  did  Reeulus  live  be- 
fore Antiochus  Epipnanes  1 

Mention  some  cotemporaries 
of  Scipio  Africanus. 

How  long  was  he  after  Ptolemy 
Soterl 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  after  the  battle  of 
Zamal 
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Bow  hmg  dictFftbiiifi  Ure  aAer 
Nicias  1—  after  PhocioH  I 

How  loag  was  the  defeat  of 
Tarro  alter  that  of  liysicles  % 

How  long  was  it  from  the  begin- 
nine  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars  1 

How  long  was  the  Mithridatic 
warl 

How  long  was  the  consulship 
of  Pompey  after  the  dictatorship 
or  S/llal 

W  hat  time  elapsed  between  the 
taldng  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  by  Pompey  1 

How  long  did  Caesar  liye,  after 
his  invasion  of  Britain  1 

How  long  between  the  battles 
of  Actium  Sad  Pbarsalial 

How  long  did  Augustus  become 
emperor  after  Alexander  ascend- 
ed the  Persian  throne!  • 

How  long  did  Cicero  fbnrish 
after  Demosthenes  1 


About  Ifeow  vmay  jmxs  Wta 

Judea  governed  by  its  own  kings! 
—how  many  years  was  it  under 
Persia  1 — under  Syria  1— under 
Macebean  government  7 

In  whose  reign,  was  Saul  of 
Tarsus  converted  1 

How  long  after  this,  was  the 
first  of  the  ten  persecutions  1 — ^in 
what  year  of  whose  reign  1 
/    How  long  after  the  £rst  Punic 
war  began  1 

How  long  after  the  destructi<»i 
of  Jera^aalem,  was  it  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  1 

How  many  years  after  the  crea- 
tion was  the  birth  ccf  Christ  1— 
how  many  years  ago  1 

How  long  was  it  from  the  first, 
persecution  to  the  last  1 

How  many  persecutions  took 
place  in  the  first  century  % — ^in  the 
2nd1— 3d1— 4thl 


MISCELLANEOUS  atJESTIONS.    No.  IIL 


Pretended  mother  of  Efieas  1 

What  occasioned  the  migration 
of  the  founders  of  Carthage  from 
Phenicia  7 

Principal  Carthaginian  general 
in  the  second  Punic  war  1 

Whom  does  Mr.Whelpley  con- 
sider as  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
commanders  1 

Name,  given  to  the  descendants 
of  Roman  senators  1 

Nnmber  of  the  Roman  kings  ? 

Why  were  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  called  Pti- 
nto  wars  7 

What  form  of  government  suc- 
ceeded the  regal)  in  Rome  1 

What  two  triumvirs  died  in 
Egypt  t 

What  Roman  roused  the  people, 
to  revenge  the  cause  of  Lucretia  1 

Commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  1 

What  did  Cicero  call  Corinth  1 

Successor  Of  Augustus  1 


What  temple  was  to  be  shut  ifi 
peace  and  open  in  war  1 

Before  what  war,  had  the  Ro- 
mans become  masters  of  Italy  1 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing, 
that  Pyrrhus  said  to  Fabricius  1 

First  triumvirate  1 

Last  of  the  Roman  kings  1 

City  in  Africa,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Phenicia  1 

Commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Zamal 

Who  made  himself  perpetual 
dictator  1 

How  long  before  the  vulgar  era, 
was  the  birth  of  Christ  1  • 

Name,  given  to  Romans,  who 
were  not  descendants  of  senators  1 

What  king  of  Rome  was  ex- 
pelled 1 

Two  important  cities,  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  B.  C.  146. 

In  what  peninsula,  did  Hannibal 
spend  15  years  1 

What  was  a  qoestor  1 


M 


1 


noflm  conuBMidgf,  inprisoDcd 
And  pat  to  death  at  Caitliage  1 

Do  you  recollect  anj  of  the 
15  or  90  distuigouhed  Romana, 
whoae  namea  b^faa  with  C 1 


Who  maaaacced  the  Roman  am- 

ate,  3851 
Moat  execrable  brother  of  Titos  1 
What  contrast  was  there  in  the 

characters  of  Marius  and  Sjrllal 


\ 
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How  long  was  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  Angastus,  to  that 
of  Commodns  1 

What  did  the  Roman  empire 
contain,  daring  that  period  1 

What  had  An^stns  warmly 
recommended  to  his  snccessor  1 

By  whom  was  this  acUrice  fol- 
lowed 1  By  most  of  the  empe- 
rors, thongh  some  of  them  made 
considerable  conquests  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa. 

What  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  wars  of  Marias  and  Sylla.  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  dt  Au- 
gustus and  Antony  1  They  had 
almost like  Romans. 

Bv  what  power,  was  Rome 
really  goremed,  tmder  the  empe- 
rors! 

Of  what  characters,  was  the  ar- 
my generally  composed  1 


Consequence  of  such  a  gorem- 
ment  1    The  lustre— —calamity. 

Of  how  many  soldiers,  did  the 
Roman  legion  consist) 

What  did  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians disclaim,  as  a  means  oi 
^reading  their  principles  1 

Meaning  ofvrimiHve? 

On  what  did  they  rely  for  this 
purpose  1 

What  countries  had  Christiani- 
ty penetrated,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  *} 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Christians  being  enemies  to  idola- 
try and  superstition  1    They 

authorities. 

What  cruelties  did  they  suffer  1 
They— tortures. 

How  many  distinct  seasons  of 
persecution  were  there  1    Ten. 


\ 


\ 


CHAPTER  XV. 


What  objects  does  Roman  his- 
tory present,  after  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aureliusi  Themost^— 
decay. 

Grand  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  Rome  1    Internal  disorder. 

What  is  said  of  the  reign  and 
memory  of  Commodus  1 
•  What  scenes  were  then  witness- 
ed, at  the  seat  of  government  1^ 
in  the  provinces  1— on  the  fron- 
tiers 1 — in  Italvl— in  the  army? 

What  is  said  of  the  cruelty  and 
effeminacy  of  Commodus  1 

Meaning  of  effeminacy  ? 

Who  succeediBd  Conunodua  1 


In  what  manner,  did  Pertiaax 
receive  the  diadem  1 

How  were  the  Roman  armies 
then  regarded  by  barbarians  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  Peftinax  1 

Why  could  not  Pertinax  re- 
form the  empire  1  The  nation 
abundance. 

Give  same  account  of  the  death 
of  Pertinax. 

How  was  the  empire  disposed 
of,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  1 

Character  of  Pertinax  1  His- 
torians'—amiable. 

How  long  was  the  time  from 
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the  death  of  P^tmsx,  to  that  of 
Augostnlosl 

How  many  emperors  reigned 
IB  that  time  I 

What  was  it  necessary,  the  bar- 
batians  should  learn  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  subdue  them  1 

To  what  are  the  invasions  of 
the  barbarians  compared  1 
What  was  their  chief  difficulty  1 

Why  may  we  suppose,  there 
were  many  Romans  in  the  armies 
of  the  barbariatts  1 

Who  composed  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  armies,  in  the  last 
period  of  the  empire  1 

What  does  the  Roman  history 
present,  from  the  death  of  Com- 
modus  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire  1 

MevLaing  of  extiiictum?  ^ 

What  effect  had  the  best  mea- 
sures and  greatest  exertions  of 
the  very  few  able  emperors^  that 
reigned  in  that  periodi  The  ef- 
fect  incurable. 

How  many  persons  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  at  the  same 
time,  as  successors  of  Valerian  1 

How  did  each  of  them  attempt 
to  support  his  claim  1 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 

empire  in  those  times  1    All 

revolutions. 

By  what  means;,  was  Christi- 
anity established  throughout  the 
empire  1 

To  what  place,  did  Constantine 
remove  the  seal  of  government  1 

What  was  Byzantium  thence 
called  1 

On  what  strait  was  Constanti- 
nople 1— which  way  from  Rome  % 

How  far  1    Abbut  850  miles. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 
chwrch  after  the  conversion  of 
Const-arUine  7  From  this sav- 
age nations. 

When  did  Constantine  become 
sole  m&ster  of  the  Roman  empire  1 

What  gave  a  more  fatal  olow 
to  the  Roman  empire,  than  the 
Tides  of  Commodns  1 


What  effect  upon  Rome,  bad 

Constantine's  removal  1 

What  was  the  effect  upon  the 
Western  Empire  1    Fatal. 

What  was  the  subsequent  con* 
dition  of  Italy  1 

Meaning  of  stibsequent  7 

Who  was  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  in  the  west  1 

When,  and  by  whom,  was  Au- 
gustulus  dethroned  1 

How  Ions:  had  Rome  stood  ^ 

What  did  Rome  do  after  that, 
in  her  ecclesiastical  capacity  1 

What  were  the  onlj^  Grecian 
cities  worthy  of  attention,  while 
under  the  Romans  1 

When  did  Athens  revolt  from  - 
the  Romans  1 

By  whom  was  it  reduced  1 
What  devastation  did  he  commiti  -^ 

Did  the  Athenians  side  with 
Caesar,  or  Pompey  1 

How  did  Caesar  treat  them  1 

What  important  city  did  Caesar 
rebuild  1 

From  what  time,  had  it  lain 
desolate  % 

With  whom,  did  the  Athenians 
side,  in  the  next  civil  war  1 

What  special  honor  did  the 
Athenians  show  them  1 

Why  did  Athens  decline  ahout 
that  time  'i 

What  is  said  of  the  literary 
fame  of  Athens,  at  that  time  1 

With  what  was  Athens  filled 
when  visited  bv  Paul  1 

What  is  said  of  the  idolatry  of 
Athens  1 

What  is  said  of  Paul's  success 
in  preaching  at  Athens  1 

How  long  did  Paul  reside  at 
Corinth  1 

What  were  the  two  ports  of 
Corinth  1 

What  was  Paul's  success  at 
Corinth  7 

What  did  the  Athenians  retain 
under  Trajan  1 

Under  whose  influence  did 
Athens  reflect  a  faint  ray  of  its 
former  glory  1 


■^ 
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U  whai  titk  did  CMMatfiie 
glonrt 

Who  pnmrved  ike  Oredan 
cities  froiii  the  Q^lhs  in  (he  yemr 
3801 

When  did  Alarie  plimdcr 
Greece  t 


•f 


no- 


What  did  Athens  becoae  titer 
this! 

How  long  did  it  oontiiiiie  mak 
iaobecaritjl   , 

What  Rooian  Anperor  refiaired 
the  walls  of  ttTeral  Gieciaa 
eitiea,  iB  the  sixth  ocotvrjr  1 


•\ 


CHAPTER  XVL 


What  was  the  character  of  the 
period  of  darkness,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fall  of  Rome  1  Equal- 
hf mankind. 

What  names  are  given  to  seve- 
ral centnries,  that  succeeded  the 
fall  of  Rome  1  The  dark  ages 
9nd  the  middle  ages. 

Darkest  part  of  this  period? 
From  the  7th  to  the  11th  century. 

What  was  one  sreat  cause  of  | 
this  darkness  1    The  scarcity  of 
hooks. 

What  did  the  Countess  of  An- 
jou  pay  for  a  volume  of  homilies 
or  sermons,  during  this  period  1 
900  sheep  and  80  bushels  of  grain. 

Why  did  books  beein  to  multi- 
ply in  the  eleventh  century  1 
From  the  invention  of  paper- 
making. 

What  were  they  written  upon 
before  1  Upon  the  bark  of  the 
papvrus,  or  upon  parchment. 

To  what  may  tracing  the  histo- 
ry c  f  the  dark  a^es  be  compared  1 

What  appellation  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  Eastern  Empire  1 

Meaning  of  appellation? 

Extent  of  the  Eastern  Empire  1 

What  was  a  peculiar  felicity  of 
Constantinople  1    It ages. 

What  was  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  events,  which  re- 
stored the  arts  and  sciences  1 

What  is  said  of  the  miseries  of 
the  Italians,  alter  the  fall  of 
Rome  1    Their conception. 

How  many  times  was  Rome 
besieged  and  taken,  dnring  twen- 
ty years! 


First  distinguished  bai1>aria]i, 
who  rava^edtbe  south  of  Europe  1 
Alarie,  king  of  the  Goths. 

What  king  of  the  Huns  raT« 
aged  Europe  40  or  50  years  after  1 
Attila. 

What  was  the  mental  conditioo 
of  mankind,  in  that  period  1 
Man  kind ^humanity. 

For  what  purpose,  did  barba-' 
rians  search  tor  tne  most  valuable 
productions  of  antiq^uity  1 

What  greatly  assisted  the  bar- 
barians in  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion 1    Superstition,  y^ 

How  long  has  Great  Britain 
been  known  in  history  1 

Were  the  Britons  wholly,  or 
partially,  conquered  bv  Caesar  % 

What  effect  upon  Britain,  had 
the  fall  of  Romel 

To  whom  did  the  Britons  apply 
for  aid,  when  invaded  by  the 
Scots  and  Pictsl 

After  repelling  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  what  did  toe  Saxons  pro- 
ceed to  dol 

Into  how  many  kingdoms,  did 
the  Saxons  erect  themselves  1 

What  are  these  seven  king- 
doms called  *? 

Under  whom,  and  when,  were 
these  kingdoms  united  1 

What  corner  of  Asia  is  Arabia  1 

Who  is  considered  the  father  of 
the  Arabs  1 
What  was  predicted  of  Is^imaell 

In  whom  has  this  prediction 
been  accomplished  1 

What  is  a  singular  circnm- 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  Arabal 
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Py  whom  has  their  conquest 
been  attetnptedl  : 

What  wonderful  sjmchronism 
IS  here  mentioned  t 

Meaning  of  synchronism  ? 

What  was  there  remarkable  in 
the  elevation  of  Mahomet  1  From 
an  obscure-^— parallel. 

By  whose  assistance,  did  Ma- 
homet pretend,  that  he  wrote  the 
Koran  1 

To  whom  did  he  begin  to  pub> 
lish  his  mission  1 

What  was  the  conseouence  *? 

Which  way  is  Medina  from 
Mecca  1 — from  Jerusalem  V 

Near  what  sea,  is  it  1 

What  is  this  fiight  called  W 
'^  How  did  his  religion  spreBwl 

What  were  Mahomet's  follow- 
ers called,  after  his  death  1 

What  countries  did  they  con- 
quer in  a  very  short  time  1 

Who  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
gress in  Europe  1 

How  many  of  them  did  he  kill 
in  a  day  1 

Where  was  that  battle  1 

In  what  part  of  France  is 
Tours  1 — on  what  river  1 — which 
way  from  Paris  1 

What  did  Matiomet  declare 
himself  to  be  ^    The- Christ. 

From  what  did  he  draw  his 
doctrines  and  morality  1  From 
governed. 


What  did  he  teach  1 

What  did  his  scheme  of  mo- 
rality allow  1 

How  did  he  represent  the  affairs 
of  a  future  state  1  In  such  a  man- 
ner that-^-^vice. 

What  were  his  main  arguments 
forpropagating  his  religion  1 

From,  what  people,  was^  the 
name  France  derived  1 

What  iiations  did  the  Franks 
dispossess  in  France  1 

With  whom  did  they  then  main- 
tain long  and  bloody  wars  1 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy  1 

What  was  the  first  care  of  the 
Gk>thic  and  Saracen  invaders  1 

What  did  they  find  a  far  more 
difScult  task  than  that  1 

Give  some  accourU  of  the  Feudal 
System.  The  northern sys- 
tem. 

What  is  said  in  favor  of  this 
system  1  It  was  a  liappy— 
state. 

What  is  said  against  iti  It 
was — -darkness. 

Grand  defect  of  the  Feudal 
System  1 

Who  erected  a  new  empire  in 
Europe,  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion 1 

What  was  his  dominion  1 

For  what  is  Charlemi^e  justly 
1  celebrated  1 


aUESTIONS   TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  AND  CHART.    No.  VL 


How  long  was  it  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Commodus  to  that  of 
Pertinax  Vto  that  of  Constantine  % 

When  was  the  Revelation  writ- 
ten 1 

In  what  year  of  Constantine's 
reign,  was  the  seat  of  empire  re- 
moved 1 

How  much  lon^r  did  C.  live  % 

How  long  was  it  from  Constan- 
tine's accession  to  Julian's  1— to 
*he  first  division  of  the  empire  1 

4 


How  long,  from  this  division, 
to  the  union  under  Theodosius  1 
How  long,  from  this  union,  to  the 
permanent  division  of  the  empirel 

How  long,  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  to  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Alaric  1 

How  long  before  that,  was  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Brennusi 

How  long  was  it  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Romulus,  to  that  of 
Augustulusi 


ds 
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BofW  long  did  the  Western  eoK 
pire  coDtinae,  aAf  r  its  last  sepa- 
nuioQ  from  the  Eastern  T 

How  loDff  was  the  rise  of  Po- 
pery and  Mahometanism,  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity  1 

How  old  was  Mahomet  at  the 
time  of  the  Hegira  1 — how  long 
did  he  live  after  that  1 

In  what  year  of  the  Hegira, 
was  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Sar- 
acens 1 — the  Alexandrian  library 
burnt  by  the  Saracens  1 

How  old  would  Mahomet  have 
been,  if  he  had  lived,  till  the 
dreadful  destruction  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  Martel  1 


In  what  year  of  the 
was  Baffdad  built  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  last 
division  of  the  empire,  to  the  im- 
perial accession  of  Charlemagne  1 

How  long,  from  that,  to  the  ao^ 
cession  of  Egbert  1 

How  long  was  Charlemafne 
king  of  France,  before  Alfred 
was  Idnff  of  England  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  last 
division  of  tne  empire,  to  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  t 
— from  that  to  the  baptism  of 
Clovisl 

How  long,  from  the  latter,  to  the 
mission  of  Augustine  to  England  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  IV. 


Ancient  name  of  Constentiao- 
plel 

Founder  *of  the  English  mon- 
archy 1 

•  Constantinople  and  Philadel- 
phia are  near  What  parallel  of 
Lat.  1 — about  how  many  degrees 
of  Lon.  between  them  ) 

By  whom  was  Corinth  rebuilt  t 

Wh^t  is  meant  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Western  empire  1 

In  what  century,  was  the  reign 
of  Constantine  % 

What  important  characters 
lived  in  the  century,  preceding 
Christ? 

What  missionary  resided  18 
months  at  Corinth  f 

Most  distinguished  native  of 
Mecca  1 

Who  expelled  the  Qanls  from 
their  country  1 

Character  of  the  Athenians, 
when  Paul  visited  them  1 

Name,  afterwards  given  to  the 
Eastern  empire  1 

Author  of  the  Koran  1 

What  monarchy  did  Clovis 
found  1 

Most  distinguished  king  of  the 
Hunsi 

Who  drove  the  Qoihi  from 
Gaull 


What  were  the  Pretcnrian 
guards  1 

Capital  <^  the  Greek  empire  t 

Can  YOU  mention  any  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire 1 

Meaning  of  ConstanH%€plef 

Whowas  Alaricl 

Ancient  name  of  France  % 

How  came  th<i  Roman  empire 
to  be  divided  into  Eastern  and 
Western  1 

What  werenhe  tribunes  1 

Husband  of  Lucretia  1 

Father  of  Sextust 

Who  were  Posthumius,  Sul- 
picius  and  Manlius  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  1 

Who  was  Porsenna  1 

Who  were  the  Decemvirs  1 

What  people  applied  to  Pyrr- 
hns  for  assistance  against  the  Ro- 
mans 1 

Principal  instruments  of  expel- 
ling Tarquin,  and  destroying'  the 
regal  government  in  Rome  1 

Whowas  Brennus? 

Who  was  Minutios  1 

Who  was  Mutius  1 

Who  told  Brennns,  that  the 
Romans  were  accustopond  to^pur* 
chase  peace  with  iron  1 


^ 


Who  w^s  Romulus  1 

First  Roman  dictator  1 

Who  slew  Junius  Brutus  1 

Second  Icing  of  Rome  1 

Who  was  Cincinnatusi 

What  assisted  the  Barbjoirians 
in  destroying  the  aoble  works  of 
genius  1   ,     ,         ^        - 

What  two  great  citiek  shared 
the  fate  of  Carthage,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  ? 

Who  was  Catiline  1 

Who  were  the  Saracens  1      • 

Upon  what  did  Mahomet  rely 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
doctrines  1 

Which  enjoyed  the  most. free- 
dom, Carthage  or  Rome  T      ' 

What  did  Maherbal  tejl  Han- 
nibal 1 

What  demagogue  frustrated 
the  great  design  of  Hannibal  1  * 

Who  was  Duillius  1 

What  child  swore  perpetual 
hostility  to  the  Romans  ^ 

To  what  was  Carthage  con- 
demned by  the  Romans  1 

Who  was  the  father  of  Titus  1 

Who  completed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Italy  1 

Who  was  Hannibal  1 

When  did  Christianity  become 
a  necessary  qualification  tot  pub- 
lic ofiicers  1       ( 

Who  was  Commodus  1 

What  city  stood  unimpaired, 
through  all  the  storms  of  the  dark 
agesi 

Who  were  the  M amertihes  1 

From  what  period,  does  the 
Roman  histonr  present  one  uni- 
form scene  of  disorder,  vice  and 
misery  1 

Unjier  what  pretence,  did  Au- 
gustus murder  Cicero  1 

Who  wa?  Camillus  ? 

What  nations  had  their  govern- 
ment and  policy  interwoven  with 
their  religion  1 

With  whom  did  the  Romans 
have  war  between  the  first  and 
second  Punic  wars  1 

By  whom  was  Pertinax  slain  1 

Who  were  Hengist  and  Horsal 


What  ancient  people  hare  ner- 
er  been  conquered  1 

For  what  has  Hannibal  been 
censured  T 

Whodestroyed  Jerusalem,  about 
the  year  70  % 
^  Who  was  Charlemiigne  7 

What  Roman  preferred  th^ 
most  dreadful  torture  to  the  dis* 
honor  of  his  country  1 

What  was  theorize,  for  which 
Caesar  and  Pompey  fought  1 

Great  rival  of  Marius  1 

Whose  wars  were  more  bloody 
and  exterminating,  than  those  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  V 

When  did  Bochart  suppose 
Carthage  was  founded  1 

How  long  was  Hannibal  in 
crossing  the  Alps  1 

Who  was  Attains  1 

Who  discovered  and  crushed 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  1 
When  was  Carthage  destroyed  % 

Who  conquered  and  enslaved 
the  Britons,  after  expelling  the 
Scots  and  Picts  from  Britain  1 

Who  was  Crassus  1 

When  did  the  church  cease  to 
appear  in  her  ancient  simplicity  1 

What  effects  upon 'the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  had  Hannibal's  first  three 
victories  over  the  Romans  7 

Who  was  Charles  Martel  1 

Where  did  Hannibal  fight  his 
five  great  battles  with  theRomansI 

For  what  was  Caesar  princi- 
pallv  distinguished  1 

Who  constituted  the  two  trium- 
virates of  Rome  1 

What  did  Hannibal  do  with 
the  gold  rings  taken  at  Cannae  t 

Who  was  the  father  of  Com- 
modus 1 

Who  was  Clovist 

Why  were  the  Cartliaginians 
willing  to  assist  the  Tarantines, 
against  the  Romans  1 

WTien  was  the  happiest  period 
of  Rome  1 

What  is  meant  by  the  Hep- 
tarchy  1 

What  other  important  event 
took  place,  when  the  Roman  Pon- 
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dff  w»s  proekiiMd  onirenal 
BUbopt 

Who  was  called  the  sword  of 
Borne  1 

How  long  was  Caesar  in  con- 
Bering  the  Oaals  1 

How  did  Caesar  win  oyer  a 
great  part  of  Pompey*s  soldiers, 
alter  tne  battle  of  Pharsalia  1 

Who  was  Peninax  1 

Who  was  Perseus  1 

Bj  whom  was  Hannibal  over- 
powered 1 

What  was  (he  greatest  civil 
war,  recorded  in  history  1 

Who  slew  Viridomanisl 

Alter  leaving  Italy,  bow  did 
Hannibal  find  the  affairs  of  his 
country  1 

Did  the  senate  and  nobility  of 
Rome  side  withCaesar  orPompey? 

What  four  Roman  generals  did 
Hannibal  vanquish  1 

What  if  Antiochus  the  Great 
had  accepted  the  advice  and  aid 
of  Hannibal  1 


Why  did  Conalantine  change 
the  seat  of  his  empire  t 

Why  did  not  the  Carthaginiaos 
succeed  against  the  Romans,  at 
Tarentnm  1 

Who  was  Sempronins  1 

What  was  the  <mly  cause,  that 
could  effect  the  destruction  of 
Romel 

What  would  probably  have 
been  the  result,  if  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  afforded  Hannibal 
all  the  aid  in  their  power,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Cannae  1 
What  is  meant  bythePnnic  warsi 

Who  was  Hiero  1 

Who  was  Fabius  Maximusi 

In  what  respects,  was  Alexan- 
der superior  to  Hannibal  1 

By  whom  was  Regulus  taken 
prisoner  1 

What  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Tours,  in  the  central  part  of 
France  1 

When  was  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia fought  % 


VOLUME  11. 


CHAPTER  I. 


When  is  Modem  History  more 
generally  considered  as  com- 
menciogl  About  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

What  important  particulars  are 
presented,  by  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  9th  to  the  16th 
century  1 

What  is  a  concise  definition  of 
the  Feudal  System  1 

Meaning  of  concise  7 

What  was  the  general  object  of 
chivalry  and  knight-errantry  1 

What  evil  did  the^  promote  1 

To  what  good  object,  did  they 
lead  the  way  1 

What  merit  in  relation  to  fe- 
males, is  to  be  ascribed  to  these 
insututionsi 


What  would  knight-errants  do 
in  defence  of  their  own  honor,  or 
that  of  females  1 

In  what  were  the  barbarians 
superior  to  the  Romans  1 

What  may  be  considered,  as 
the  most  unreasonable  practice, 
that  ever  existed  under  the  form 
of  justice  and  legality  1 

Of  what  was  duelling  the  off- 
ering 1 

What  disputes  were  settled  by 
single  combat  1 

By  what  act  was  the  one  who 
failed,  considered  as  having  lost 
hLs  cause  1 

Of  what  was  the  revival  of 
commerce  a  natural  conseqnencel 
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Which  wiy  was  Adrianople 
flroin  y  ianna  V-from  Constaniino- 
plel 

Who  established  the  jaD  izaries  1 

What  is  said  of  the  janizaries  1 

What  is  pecaliarlj  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  Tarks  1 

What  was  the  character  of  Ba- 
Jazet,  the  son  of  Amarath  1  He 
was— ^-compulsion. 

How  large  was  Bajazet's  ar- 
myl 

Who  were  the  ilower  of  his 
armyl 

For  what  neat  purpose,  did  he 
natare  his  plans  1 

To  whom,  did  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople  apply  for  aid, 
when  besieged  by  Hajazet  1 

What  offer  did  Tamerlane  make 
to  Bu'azet  ? 

What  answer  did  Bajazel  re- 
Cnml 

How  large  was  the  army,  with 
which  Tamerlane  is  said  to  have 
marched  aninst  Bajazetl 

Where  did  they  come  to  a  gen- 
eral battle! 


Ancient  name  of  Angora  1  A&- 
cyra. 

Of  what  was  it  the  capitall 
Gtelatia. 

Which  way  was  itfirom  Lystral 

What  is  said  of  the  greamess 
of  the  battle  of  Angora  1 

What  was  the  isgae  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Angora  1 

How  long  did  this  check  of  the 
Turks  retard  the  capture  of  Ckm- 
stantinople  1 

Mea^ingof  retard  7 

Whflit  Turkish  prince  took 
Constantinople  7 

Wheni 

What  did  the  Turks,  become 
in  the  succeeding  rdgns  1 

Greatest  of  the  Turkish  em- 
perors 1 

On  what  account,  were  the 
characters  of  the  Turkish  empe- 
rors extremely  unlovely  1 

How  do  the  Turks  appear  in 
mind  1— in  manners  1 

What  characters  now  inhabit 
those  countries,  where  the  Greeks 
carried  literature  and  philosophy 
to  such  perfection  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 


What  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  revival  of  letters  1 

When  was  the  mariner's  com- 
pass invented  % 

By  whom,  and  where  1 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  in- 
rention  %    It  opencfd light. 

When  was  the  art  of  printing 
invented  1 

What  is  said  of  the  block-print- 
ing, that  had  been  long  practised 

in  China  1    It  bears Europe. 

For  what  purpose,  have  wars  gen- 
erally been  waged,  and  earned  on.1 

If  peace  should  become  perma- 
nent, what  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  important  consequences  1 

What  is  a  great  cause  of  the 


diversity  of  languages,  manners, 
and  customs  1 

Meaning  of  diversity  7 

What  IS  represented  as  the 
grandest  enterprise,  ever  under- 
taken by  man  1 

Where  was  Columbus  bom  t 

From  his  knowledge  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  what  did  Co- 
lumbus conjecture  % 

How  long  did  he  petition  the 
courts  of  Europe  in  vain  t 

Who  at  length  fumu^hed  him 
with  a  small  squadron  of  ships  1 

With  what  did  Spain  reward 
him  for  discovering  a  new  world  % 

What  have  mankind  done  to 
moid  the  matter  1 
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Cl^APTER  V. 


By  what  characters, was  Europe 
governed,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  16th  century  1  Mon- 
archs— r — governioent. 

Who  were  the  principal  X 

How  long  did  the  posterity  of 
Charlemagne  hold  the  throne  of 
Germany  1 

Who  ^as  then  elevated  to  that 
dignity  % 

Has  the  monarchy  been  heredi- 
tary, or  elective,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Conrad  1 

Meaning  of  hereditary  7 

With  whom  has  the  Gterman 
empire  been  almost  contihaaUy 
eng2iged  in  war  1 

A^er  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
who'  were  the  two  candidates,  whd 
aspired  to  the  German  throne  1 

vV^hat  induced  Francis  to  hope 
for  success  ^ 

What  seemed  tc^  point  out 
Charles,  ais  the  most  proper  can- 
didate 1 

To  whom  was  the  crown  first 
offered  1 

Substance  of  his  reply  ? 

Who  'was  then  elected  % 

Character  of  Francis  I.?  He 
was rashness. 

Character  of  Charles  YA 

What  was  his  success  in  his 
wars  with  Franks  1 

For  what  did  the  administration 
of  Francis  lay  the  foundation  1 

Most  fortunate  circumstance  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  f 

Who  planned  the  conquest  of 
Ctermany,  about  that  time  1 

To  what  great  city  in  Grermany, 
did  he  lay  siege  1 

Direction  of  Vienna  from  Am- 
sterdam 1 — from  Constantinople  1 
—from  Venice  1 — ^from  Warsaw  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  So- 
l3rman,  when  Charles  marched  a 
vast  army  against  him  1 

Religious  character  of  Charles 
T.  %    He— -kinedom. 

What  pre ventea  his  suppressiiig 


the  Reformation  t    The 
engaged.    7^ 

Meaning  of  suppressing? 

By  what  ineans^  did  Luther 
begin  the  Reformation  1 

What  had  the  Pope  impioiisly 
claimed,  long  betore  this  timef 

For  what  purpose,  was  the  sale 
of  indulgenceshegun  by  Urban  II.1 

How  did  Luther  proceed  iu  the 
work  of  Reformation  1  He  pro- 
ceed ed^^power. 

Whatwas  his  success!  His 
Hesse. 

By  what  did  Maurice  render 
himself  conspicuous  1 

In  what  manner,  did  Charles 
escape  from  Maurice  1  Over- 
gout. 

What  did  Charles  reco^iis^,  at 
the  peace  of  Passau  1 

Most  humbling  stroke,  which 
Charles  received  in  Germany  1 

In  what,  was  Maurice  superior 
to  Charles  1 

By  what  very  extraordinary  act, 
did  Charles  astonish  Europe,  a 
short  time  before  his  death  1 

Why  did  he  probably  renounce 
his  vast  dominions  1 

Where  did  he  take  up  his  resi- 
dence 1 

How  did  he  spend  his  time  1 

During  whose  reign,  was  the 
German  empire  at  its  utmost 
height  1 

What  have  reudered  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Germanic  body 
weak,  and  liable  to  dissolution  1 

Meaning  of  dissolution  ? 

In  what  nas  German  genius  ex- 
celled that  of  other  nations  1 

With  what,  had  the  Spaniards 
a  very  hard  struggle,  after  the 
fall  of  Rome  1    , 

What  ambitious  project  had 
long  filled  the  mind  of  Charles  1 

Why  did  he  not  succeed  1 

To  whom  did  he  abdicate  his 
dominions  1 

Meaning  of  abdicate  7 


^"i. 
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Cnianeler  of  Philipl 

By  whftt  exploit,  did  he  oalcb- 
Jftteio  Kftdor  bi8  Kiga  iilostnoas  1 

By  what  two  motiTes,  was  he 
impeUed  to  this  measare  1 

Name  of  the  fleet,  prepared  for 
the  invasioii  1 

What  did  this  Armada  carry  1 

How  many  of  these  ships  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  Howard 
•ad  Drake  1 

VThat  baeame  of  the.  rest  1 

Who  is  said  to  have  projected 
the  court  of  loquisitioD  f 

When  was  it  erected  1 

Of  whom  were  the  inquisitors 
iadependentl 

For  what  purposcf,  were  they 
incorporated  f 

What  honors  did  Gozman  re- 
ceive after  death  1 

What  is  said  of  the  cruelty  of 
Dominican  inquisitors  1 

What  emperor  very  greatly  as- 
aisted  the  inquisitors  1 

What  was  the  princifml  object 
of  his  edict  against  heretics  ) 

Meaning  of  edict  ? 

What  Pope  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish tlie  mqaisition,  on  a  per- 
manent  foundation  1 

To  whose  care,  was  it  entrust- 
adl 

How  was  the  inquisition  treat- 
ed in  France  1 

Where  hffs  it  been  most  dread- 
full 

Why  has  the  inquisition  been 
more  tolerable  at  Rome  1 

Why  may  the  inquisition  be 
called  a  school  of  tfice  7  There 
heU. 

Of  what  has  the  in<|uisition 
been  the  nurse  and  guardian  1 


Whom  was  it  dedgned  mora 
paniculariy  to  affect  in  Spain  % 

To  whom  else  d|d  it  extendi 

How  many  inquisitorial  courts 
existed  at  the  same  time,  in  Ca^ 
tile  and  Arragon  1 

How  many  familiar$  were  there 
in  that  kingdom  1 

What  was  their  business  1 

How  were  the  victims  punish- 
ed? 

What  effect  had  the  inquisition 
upon  the  Spanish  character  % 

How  has  the  inquisition  been 
treated  1    The  people  ■     selves. 

WkMi  is  the  substance  of  Vol- 
taire's remark  upon  this  subject  ? 

To  what  are  we  to  impute  the 
profound  ignorance  of  the  Spa- 
nish 1 

Give  some  accovml  of  the  Am^o 

What  else  did  Philip  II.  do? 

What  was  the  consec^uence  ? 

How  long  did  they  dispute  the 
enopire  of  the  sea  with  Britain  ? 

What  are  the  Spaniards  at  this 
day? 

To  what  may  this  degradation 
be  principally  imputed  ? 

What  colonies  were  ruined  by 
the  same  means  ? 

To  what  country  in  pur:)pe, 
was  the  revival  of  literature  least 
beneficial  ? 

Who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  voluminous  theological  wri- 
ter, that  ever  lived  ? 

Meaning  of  viAiwawMW  7 

For  what  are  his  writings  re- 
markable? • 

What  is  the  character  of  the, 
Spaniards?  Crushed—: — ^horrors.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


What  history  is  more  important 
to  us,  than  that  of  any  other  conn- 
:tiy  in  Europe,  except  Baglaad  ? 

What  has  long  been  tiba  ohftjrac- 


What  have  long  given  France 
an  extensive  connexion  with  iX 
theprincipal  concerns  of  Europe  1 

What  king  of  England  f  onqu^- 
tfdFflw^UKI 
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Who  soon  restored  tke  droop- 
ing affairs  of  France  1    ' 

What  have  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land styled  themselves,  since  that 
time,  till  very  lately  1 

In  what  condition  did  Francis 
I.  leave  his  kingdom  1 

What  was  the  last  place  in 
France,  that  was  taken  from  the 
English  1    By  whom  1 

When  was  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  1 

Who  was  then  king  of  France  1 

What  were  the  Protestants  of 
France  called  1 

How  did  Charles  gain  their 
confidence  1 

To  whom   did    Charles  give 
his  sister  in  marriage  1 
What  was  the  signal  for  ageneral 
extermination  of  the  Huguenots  1 

Meaning  of  exUrmination  ?  ' 

How  did  Charles  incite  the 
fury  of  the  Catholics  1 

Who  were  involved  in  undis- 
tinguished ruin  1 

How  many  Httguenots  were 
slaughtered  in  Paris  1 

How  many,  in  the  whole  of 
France  1 

How  was  the-subject  treated  at 
Rome,  and  in  Spain  1 

What  did  it  excite  among  the 
Protestants  1  ^ 

Who  was  thetn  French  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  England  ? 

What  does  be  say  of  the  effect 
of  the  massacre  upon  that  court  % 

Give  some  account  of  the  wars 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics in  France  ? 

Who  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  in  the  midst  of  these  com- 
motions 1 

By  what  deception,  dfd  he  gain 
this  eminence  1 

When  did  he  issue  the  famous 
edict  of  Nantz  % 

Which   wa^   is  Nantz   from 
Liverpool  1— from  Vienna  1 
What  was  granted  by  that  edict  % 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  Hen- 
ry IV.  assassinated  1  Ravaillac, 
1610. 
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Who  succeeded  Henry  rvn  '' 

Who  aided  Lewis  XIIL  in 
crushing  the  liberties  of  France  1 

How  did  Xjcwis  effect  thisi 
He— men. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  Protestant  league,  formed 
aSnong  the  Northern  Powers  1 

Who  formed  the  plan  of  this 
combination  1 

Who  is  sometimes  called  the 
Augustus  of  modern  times  1 

To  what  has  the  glory  of  France 
been  essentially  owing  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  % 

What  was  his  conduct  toward 
other  ^governments  1  He  found 
cajoled. 

Who  was  king  of  England  at 
that  time  "l 

What  parties  in  England  were 
the  tools  of  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  was  the  most  notorious 
act  of  injustice,  of  which  Iicwis 
XIV.  was  guilty  1 

Effect  of  this  upon  the  Protest- 
ants *) 

What  was  the  condition  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  1    For fortune. 

What  two  men  were  greatly 
instrumental  of  humbling  Lewis  % 

Character  of  Lewis  XV.  1 

When  did  Lewis  XVI.  ascend 
the  throne  1 

Character  pf  Lewis  XVI.  % 

Why  are  men  accustomed  to 
submit  to  so  much  oppression, 
rapacity  and  cruelty  from  tyrants! 
Because— — destruction.* 

Meaning  of  rapacity  7 

What  oppressions  had  the 
French  long  endured  %  The  cler- 
gy  aristoc  racy. 

From  what  motive,  did  many 
take  part  in  the  revolution  % 

What  was  a  powerful  mover 
of  the  revolution  1 

What  was  the  utmost  wish  of 
the  more  enlightened  people  iji 

*  This  answer  mutt  be  rtc^ed  wtt^ 
■ome  limitatioii. 


Fnnee,  w¥ik  ranid  to  tMr  po- 
litical coodiiion  1 

Wk«t  «u  the  eooditioo  of  the 
foor  lahortrl 

What  else  had  ayerypowari^l 
inflaeaoe  in  biiofiDf  abool  the 
reTolaiioa  1 

What  did  the  infidels  conceal 
«ndera  rohe.thai  might  appear 
pare  and  spouesa  1 

What  (lid  they  set  up  as  the 
only  daily  1 


What  did  thoy  wish  1  To  bring 
vice. 

Who  were  infected  with  this 
spirit  of  infidelity  and  philosor 
phism  1    Ii king. 

Give  same  accottnl  tf  UU  'man' 
ner^  in  which  ih»  American  revth 
hUion  might  htme  ^ad  an  in' 
Jimenc€f  in  prowtoHng  t^  oj 
Prance, 

How  do  maltimdes  of  men 
view  repablicanism  1 
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aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  AND  CHART.    No.  VII. 


How  long  was  the  first  Cru- 
sade before  the  fiAht—  after 
Charlemagne's  accession  1 

How  long  was  the  reign  of 
Othman  after  the  fifth  Crosade  1 

How  long  was  the  invention  of 
the  Mariner's  Coai|>a8S,beforethe 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  1 

How  lonr  before  the  battle  of 
Angora  1— before  the  invention  of 
printing  1 

Howloag  was  the  birth  of  Tam- 
erlane after  that  of  Wickliffel— 
before  the  battle  of  Angora  t 

How  old  was  Colamous,  when 
ke  discovered  San  Salvador! — 
when  Charles  Y.  was  bom  t 

How  old  was  Charles  V.,  when 
Francis  L  began  to  reign  1 — when 
the  Reformation  beguD?— when 
Ke  became  emperor  of  Gkr.  1 — 
when  Solyman  began  to  reign  1 


How  long  was  the  bsittle  of 
Aginconrt,  before  the  accession 
of  Francis  1. 1 

How  long  waa  the  accession  of 
Lewis  XY .  after  that  of  Francis  1.1 

Distinguished  theologians,  eo- 
temporary  with  Charles  Y.  1 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Armada,  after  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  1 — the  ac- 
cession of  Lewis  XI Y.  aftw  that 
of  Henry  IY.1 

How  long  yins  the  Reformation, 
before  tne  Landing  a|  Plymonthl 

How  long  was  the  discovery 
of  America,  before  the  Qdict  of 
Nantz  1 — before  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  1 

How  long  have  the  Greeks  been 
under  the  Turks  1 

How  long  was  the  Revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  after  tha 
birth  of  Luther  1 
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CHAPTER  YIL 


What  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  Northern  Powers^  or  North- 
em  Crowns  1 

When  have  they  made  some 
igure  in  history  1 

Who  has  been  called  the  Semi- 
ifiheNorthl 


Of  what  countries,  was  i^e  a(>- 
knowledged  queen  ? 

What  does  Dr.  Robertson  call 
the  North  of  Europe  % 
How  many  distinguished  Swedes 
were  executed  togeUier  by  Chris- 
tian II.1 
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iVTiat  Wcame  of  dhmtika  tl,  1 
He  soon ^prisop^ 

Who  rescued  the  Swedeis  from 
tne  yoke  of  Denmark  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  mdti- 
neTft  in  which  he  delivered  his 
eounl^? 

Gbttracter  of  his  reign? 

What  great  characters  merit  a 
lower  place  in  the  temple  of  fan;ie^ 
than  Qustavus  Vasal 

Give  some  account  of  the  toon- 
derful  methods^  adopted  by  .Peter 
the  Great,  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  ^''  • 

How  old  was  Gtistavns  Adolph- 
ns,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  state  of 
his  kingdom,  at  his  accession, 

JWhat  <lia  the  great  Adolphos 
show  on  this  occasion  1 

What  was  the  object  of  the 
Protestant  league^  of  which  Ga&- 
tavus  was  the' head  1 

To  what  great  warrior,  may 
Gus^atUs  be  compared,  or  prefer- 
red 1 


How  t^acs  CNistaws  le^itfiat^ 

after  his  death  1 

With  whom  did  th^  pr<»pth^ 
of  Sweden  seem  to  expiiffe  1 

What  was  the  character  ot 
Charles  XII.1  Probably— r- war. 
Headlong advantage;    ' 

To  what  may  his  whole  pl«]i  of 
operations  be  traced  1 

Where  was  Charles  defeated, 
land  his  army  almost  destroyed  % 

Which  way  is  Pultowa  or  Pol- 
lava  IVom  Astrachant^from  01- 
mutz ) 

What  inflaence  had  the  conduct 
of  Charles  upon  Sweden  1 

In  what  did  Peter  most  display 
the  grandeur  of  his  mindl 

Whataj)peared  to  be  the  grand 
object  of  his  etzertlons  1 

What  empress  of  Rtissia  hits 
almost  eclip^d  the  glory  of  PeteUr 
the  Great  1 

What  prince  of  Russia  is  thought 
to  have  eclipsed  all  his  predeces- 
sors 1    Alexander. 
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MISOELLAI^rEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  V. 


Uow  was  Yenicethe  meansof  sav- 
ing Europe  from  Turkish  power  1 

Good  effect  of  chivalry  1 

Predecessor  of  Nicholas  1. 

What  is  meant  by  the  House  of 
Austria? 
,  Modem  name  of  the  Adriatic  \ 

Three  leading  objects  of  atten- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.l 

Who  were  the  Huguenots  1 

In  what  did  Lewis  jCI V.  resem- 
ble Aup^stus  Cssar  1 

Origin  of  Venice  1 

What  is  another  name  for  the 
dark  ages  1 

What  Elector  of  Saxony  refus- 
ed a  crown  1 

Number  of  Huguenots  massa- 
cred in  1572? 

What  king  took  the  tour  of  En- 
rope,  to  improve  his  education  1 


Place  of  gener^  rendezvous  for 
the  Crusaders  1 

Prevailing  system  of  govern- 
ment,- during  the  dark  ages  1 

Effect  of  S.  A.  gold  upon  Span- 
ish literature  1 

Where  were  there  public  re- 
joicings, for  the  mas^cre  of  1573 1 

In  what  fleets,  were  numbers  ox 
the  Crusaders  transported  "i 

What  is  meant  bvthedark  agesi 

Who  projected  the  Inquisition  1 

Great  rival  of  Charles  XII.1 

What  tribunal  wrought  a  visible 
cbapge  in  the  Spaniards  *? 

What  Turkisn  emperor  besieg- 
ed Vienna  1 

<5reat  object  ofvthe  Crusaders^ 

Cities,  where  the  Inquisition 
has  been  most  dreadful  1 

Present  king  of  Russia  1 
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How  &r  it  andaa  kistoij  geae- 
ImUy  considered  as  extendiDg  ?, 

Who  nearly  succeeded  in  cap- 
torioff  Charles  V.l 

What  king  of  Sweden  was  head 
•fthe  Procestant  League  T 

What  was  the  reW  valof  lettersl 


How  were  hooks  made  befora 
printing  was  invented  t 

What  is  stereotype  printing  t 

Against  what  country  was  the 
Inviacihle  Armada  sent  1 

Wiat  Swedish  hostage  was'af- 
terwardskingl 


CHAPTER  Vra. 


What  is  the  history  of  ntiost 
nations  1 

In  what  history,  is  the  mind 
often  relieved  with  a  most  pleas^ 
iBg  rariety  of  prospect  1 

Of  what  do  the  English  exhibit  a 

tarprixingand  Ulostnousexample? 

'  How  long  has  Britain  held  an 

important  rank  among  the  nations 

of  the  earth  1 

Who  was-  at  the  head  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  A.  D.  800 1 

Br  whom  were  the  saccessors 
of  ^hert  exceedingly  harassed  1 

who  was  the  deliverer  of  his 
eoontry,  and  the  father  of  the  Eog- 
Ush  constitution  t 

Oiv€  towu  accowU  of  Ids  defeat' 
ingtkt  Dames. 

Who  founded  the  university  of 
Oxford  t 

What  mode  of  trial  did  he  re- 
vive 1 

For  what  did  he  do  his  utmost  1 

How  long  were  Alfred's  succes- 
sors employed  in  wars  with  the 
Danes  1 

With  what  success  1 

When  did  Canute  complete  the 
conquest  of  England  t   In  1017. 

How  many  I>anish  kings  reign- 
ed in  England  1 

Who  was  the  next  Saxon  kin^l 

Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
Confessor  1 

Who  invaded  England  in  1066 1 

Give  some  aecowU  of  the  baliie 
if  Hastings. 

By  what  was  William  kept  in 
continual  alarms,  after  the  con- 
quest f 


Howdid  William  treat  the  Eng- 
lish, after  the  conqnesti  He  deep- 
ly  kingdom. 

What  title  is  geaeraUy  given 
to  William  1.1 

What  were  the  Henries  and 
Edwards  1 

What  three  parties  were  en- 
gaged in  continual  struggles,  dur- 
ing a  considerable  pericM  after  the 
conquest  1 

What  form  of  government  is 
probably  the  worst  1 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 
English,  while  the  government 
leaned  towards  aristocracy  1 

Who  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  great 
lords  1 

I  How  did  he  do  this  1 
^Character  of  Ed  ward  ni.1   He 
is  called— enemies.  '"*• 

What  was  the  peculiar  fHicity 
of  the  English  1 

In  what  contemptible  reign, 
was  laid  the  comer-stone  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  1 

What  is  the  Magna  Charta,  or 
Great  Charter  1 

What  does  it  demonstrate  1 

What  is  meant  by  the  wars  of 
the  roses  1  Civil  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

For  what  object,  were  they  ? 

How  long  cud  the  wars  of  the 
roses  continue  1 

When  were  the  wars  of  the 
roses  ended  1 

¥rhat  was  the  character  of 
Henry  VII.  1  "  He  was  a  ^reat 
and  good  king.    The  happiness 
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of  his  people  vfnM  the  guide  of  hk 
conduct  j  and  though  he  loiFed 
money,  it  is  oertain  that  bo  mon- 
arch ever  contributed  more  to  the 
establishment  of  commerce,  to  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  an'd  to 
the  protection  of  arts." 

W  ith  what  advantages  did  Hen- 
jy  YIII.  commence  his  reign  % 

Character  of  Henry  VIII.  1  He 
"was resentment. 

For  what  great  object,  was  he 
employed  by  Providence  1  • 

What  were  his  most  celebrated 
exploits? 

How  did  the  separation  between 
Henry  and  the  Pope  commence  1 
Henry  divorced Pope. 

How  low  does  Henry  deserve 
lo  sink  in  the  shades  of  infamy, 
for  his  cruelties  and  crimes  1 

Who  succeeded  Henry  VIII.  1 
Edward  VI.  called  Edward  the 
Pious. 

What  was  his  cha!racter  1  Con- 
sidering his  youth,  he  was  a  pre- 
di^  of  intelligence  and  piety. 
-  Meaning  of  prodigy  ? 

At  what  age,  did  he  diet 

Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
Pi«is1  Vv 

What  is  she  styled  1 

For  what  was  her  administra- 
tion distinguished  1 

Who  were  t  he  base  instruments 
of  her  cruelties  1 

Who  suceeeded  the  Bloody 
Maryl 

At  what  age  1 

How  long  did  Elizabeth  reign  *i 

What  were  the  chief  traits  of 
her  administration  1 

What  is  said  of  her  govern- 
ment 1    Few ^hand. 

What  imperfections  were  blend- 
ed with  these  excellencies  1 

What  important  objects  Were 
accomplished' under  her  adminis- 
tration 1    The  internal fleets. 

Who  succeeded  Elizabeth  1 

What  was  the  only  great  ex- 
ploit, in  which  James  excelled 
other  men  1 


'     Gtv€smiua>ee0wiUoftkip9Witr 
plot. 

Character  of  James  1 

For  what  did  James's  adminis- 
tration lay  the  foundation  1 

To  what  did  Charles  I.  fall  a 
sacrifice  1 

What  was  the.English  govern- 
ment called,  alter  the  destruction 
ofmMiarchy  1    Commonwealth. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Commonwealth  1  Oliver  Crom* 
well. 

What  was  he  ealled  1  Protector. 

What  was  his  character  1  "  He 
rivalled  the  greatest  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchs  in  glory,  and  maae 
himself  courted  and  dreaded  by 
the  nations  around  him.'' 

Who  became  >king,  at  the  res- 
toration of  monarchy  1 

What  was  the  character  of 
Charles  II.  1  He  was  extremely 
vicious,  and  probably  a  Catholic 
at  lieart,  though  a  professed  Pro- 
testant. 

Who  succeeded  Charles  II.  % 

Why  was  James  II.  deposed  t 
"He  was  arbitrary,  cruel  and 
oppressive,  and  in  his  wish  to 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, invaded  the  tights  and 
privileges  of  his  subjects'?  ^ : 

Who  succeeded  James  II..1 
/  What  name  is  generally  given 
to   the   change,  that  then  took 
place  in  the  English  government  1 
The  Revolution. 

What  high  encomium  does 
Blackstone  pass  upon  the  £lnglish 
government  1 

What  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  British,  in  the  arts  and  sc^ 
ences,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  nth  century  1 

What  was  their  national  debt 
in  18261 

How  manv  vessels  of  war  be- 
longed to  the  British  navy  in 
1814 1    More  than  1000. 

What  countries  has  Britain 
sdbdued,  or  rendered  tributary, 
by  means  of  naval  power  } 


What hubfflndiBtnda pro- Tin.  fiitl*!  ^  taaMmnd  ia 

Ineed  t  hinarr  1 

How  win  lh«  nf|n  of  George       ChanOeTof  QcarK«UL1    B» 
I  hat  BOI- — {orBrjunetu. 


Frae*  TbattiiM,ku  Ihe  Boele- 
■iutlM]  Bum  been  oae  of  ihe 
BOM  pow«rfal  tad  Imporuiii  ia 


whu  WM  lymboliied  bj  the 


be^  M  which  she  rodet 

W bai  •aormout  pow«r  did  lh« 

Pope  cUiu,  and  pretesd  lo  exer- 

eiee,  in  relaiion  lo  kiopl    To 

■hsolTa pleun  rt. 

Wh«i  WM  the  coaditioo  of  s 

xation.thu  Ihe  Pope  had  laid  an- 

Aer  an  iaMrdieil 


CHAPTEE  DL 

Wliat  odicr  eBonnoBi  power 
va«  cUimed  b^  the  Popel  To 
[»fdon bell. 

What  are  loaie  of  the  indighi' 
ties,  which  priaces  hare  receiTed 
ttBia  tke  Popel 

WJiat  Imi  Ue%  lit  ilaU  »f 
P»r*Tf  met  (jU  BtfTnuttit*! 

To  what  is  iDe  btthop  of 
Rome  reduced  1    Nearly eift- 

What  hM  bee«  the  chief  prida 
and  flaty  of  mea  in  all  aget  1 
la  what  are  all  enota  tm^aj- 


Hew  low  WM  il  froD 
oewioa  of  Egbert,  to  ibi 
ftedl— to  that  of  Will 
Conqaeror  1 

la  what  year  of  whoe 
was  th«  first  Cnuade  1 
Sdr 

la  what  jtar  of  wbM 
vas  the  iDqnisitioD  esia' 
— 4he  Haaseaiic  Leagae 

la  what  year  of  whog 
vaslbefiflh  Cmsadel 

Haw  loDK  d  id  Henrr  II 
•^wanlIII.1 

In  what  year  of  whoa 
wa)  the  birth  of  Wicklifl 
iDTeDlioo  of  gtupawde 
battle  of  ADgoral 

How  lone  was  the  inn 
prfnliiir,  after  the  Codc 
afier  Alfred  1 

How  much  older  was 
bvf,  than  Lather  1— ho 
'ere  they  Mtempoiaiy  1 
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In  whose  reign,  were^  these 
events  1 

Id  what  year  of  his  reign  was 
Charles  I.  beheadedl 


How  long  was  0!irer  Cron-^ 

well  protectory 

In  what  year  of  Christ,  was  the 
birth  of  Bunyan  1-Penn  VWattsI 
^Young  1— Washington  % 


MISCE;-LANE0U3  aUESTIONS.    No.  VI. 


In  what  pentury,  was  the  Con- 
quest 1 

<jrandfather  of  Alfred  1 

What  rites  were  suspended  by 
a  Papal  interdict  1 

Father  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
11.^ 

How  many  Henries  have  reign- 
ed in  jSngla^iid  ?— how  many  Ed- 
wards 1— how  many  Georges  1 

Who  commanded  the  English 
fleet,  against  the  Invincible  Arma- 
da? 

What  title  was  given  to  those, 
who  engaged  in  the  Crusades  1 

What  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  TWife'? 

When  did  the  French  and  Ve- 
en tians  take  Constantinople  ? 

What  government  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  worst  of  Oligar- 
chies %  '    . 

What  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
revival  of  letters'? 

Who  was  Tamerlane  1 

What  two  inventions  may  be 
considered  as  most  importantj 

How  long  has  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire been  declining  1 

When  did  that  mutual  inter- 
course commence,  which  has  long 
been  increasing  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  1 

When  did  chivalry  and  knight 
errantry  commence  1 

Who  were  called  champions  of 
the  cross  1 

When  did  the  rumor  prevail, 
that  Christ  was  about  to  make  his 
second  adVent  1 

How  long  did  a^  passion  for  the 
Crusades  continue  to  agitate  Eu- 
rope 1 


For  what  have  Venice,  Grenoa, 
Pisa,&c.  been  celebrated  1 

What  enterprise,  had  the  great- 
est influence  to  change  the  char- 
acter and  manners  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  dark  ages  1 

Who  were  the  combatants  at 
the  battle  of  Angora  1 

fey  what  Turk  was  Constantly 
nople  taken  % 

What  first  loosened  the  fetters 
of  the  Feudal  System  1 

What  city  may  be  regarded,  as 
the  first  born  from  chaos  and  dark- 
ness 1 

Who  was  Bajazet  ? 

What  writers  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  Constantinople  1 

What  offer  did  Tamerlane  I. 
make  to  Bajazet  % 

Who  was  Goya  7 

Who  was  called  the  Augustus 
of  modern  times  1 
.  What  was  the  most  humiliating 
blow  that  Charles  V.  received  1 

What  cruel  -act  of  Lewis  XIV. 
tended  to  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  England  1 

What  king  of  Sweden  may  be 
compared  to  Hannibal  ? 

why  did  not  Charles  V.  crush 
the  Reformation  at  its  beginning  1 

Why  have  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land been  sometimes  styled  the 
kin^s  of  France  7 

The  history  of  what  country, 
is  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences^ 
of  philosophy  and  government,  ci 
commerce  and  agriculture  1 

Who  was  Maurice  1 

Father  of  PhHip  II.  of  Spain  1 

Of  what  great  country  did  Soly- 
man  plan  the  conquest  1 
Wnat  occasioned  a  great  per 
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«Ml  halnd  betveen  Francis  h 
and  Charles  V.  1 

What  three  Danish  kings  reign- 
ed in  England  1 

Who  obliterated  the  shadow  of 
liberty,  that  existed  in  Spain,  in 
the  bq^inningof  the  16th  centoryl 

Who  was  the  feeblest  and  most 
miserable  of  the  English  kings  1 

What  king  expelled  the  Danes 
from  Elngland  1 

What  e^ent  in  Turkish  history 
is  sapposed  to  have  had  an  influ- 
ence m  deterring  Solyman  from 
attacking  the  army  of  Charles  V.l 

By  whom  was  Francis  I.  taken 
prisoner  1 

Who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Prance,  by  professing  to  abjure 
the  Protestant  faith,? 

How  did  the  courties  of  Fran- 
cis I.  feel  towards  him  % 

Whose  condition  did  Henry  IV. 
of  France  exert  himself  to  me- 
liorate 1 

Father  of  Harold  the  Usurper  1 

What  Pope  began  the  sale  of 
indulgences  i 

What  was  the  invincible  arma- 
da? 

Amid  what  commotions,  did 
the  celebrated  Henry  IV.  ascend 
the  throne  of  France  "i 

What  battle  was  fought  at  Has- 
tings 1 

Father  of  Charles  YA 

Whoaided  Henry  IV.of  Prance 
in  attempting  to  improve  the  con- 
dition oi  the  people  1 

Who  was  William  the  Con- 
queror 1 

What  corruption  of  the  Romish 
church  did  Luther  first  attack  1 

Who  published  the  famous  edict 
ofNantzl 

What  great  battle  was  fought 
at  Pultowa  1 

Why  did  French  disorganizers 
wish  for  a  popular  government  1 

Father  of  JPhilip  the  Handsome  1 

Who  was  the  ablest  statesman  in 
the  age  of  Henr3r  IV.  of  France  1 
.  What  appellation  has  been  giv- 
en to  Christian  IL 1 


What  W9M  aprmcipal  sonrceof 
church  Revenue,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16ih  century  1 

How  long  did  Charles  V.  U^© 
after  his  resignation  1 

What  became  of  Harold  the 
Usurper  % 

What  fkmous  bill  of  rights  was 
wrested  from  king  John  of  £kig- 
land? 

Mother  of  Charles  V.I 

How  did  the  subjects  of  Fran- 
cis I.  regard  him  f 

Who  was  the  Duke  of  Sully  1 

.Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
Confessor  1 

Who  was  called  ihe  kingmaker 
in  England  1 

Why  did  the  Dutch  Provinces 
revolt  from  Spain  1 

What  king  of  Prance,  govern- 
ed both  whigs  and  tories,  in  Elng- 
land,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL? 

What  kiug  of  Sweden  came 
near  to  conquering  Grermany  1 

Who  were  the  parents  of  Joan, 
mother  of  Charles  V.  1 

What  nation  of  Europe,  owes 
the  most  to  nature  and  the  least  to 
art! 

Who  was  Christian  11.1 

Who  was  the  queen  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England  1 

What  English  tyrant  was  em- 
ployed by  Providence,  to  humble 
a  greater  tyrant  than  himself  1 

With  whom  did  the  military 
spirit  of  the  Turks  seem  to  ex- 
pire 1 

Who  entered  upon  his  public 
career  with  greater  resources, 
than  any  other  monarch  of  mo* 
dern  times  1 

Most  famous  edict  published  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France  1 

Who  humbled  Lewis  XIV.  and 
made  him  tremble  for  his  crown, 
and  empire  1 

Who  was  Gusfavus  Vasa  1 

How  long  has  tne  Papal  throne 
been  tottering '^ 

What  did  Charles  V.  inherit 
from  his  mother  1 

Of  how  many  electors  did  the 
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electoral  college  of  Qermany  eoh- 
sistl 

When  did  Lewis  XVI.  ascend 
the  throne  1 

.What  king;s  established  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden  1 

Which  of  the  English  kings 
wa>?  beheaded  1 

What  king  of  France  showed 
most  favor  to  the  Protestants  1 

Who  inflicted  the  most  morti- 
fying blow  upon  Charles  V.  I 

By  whonj  was  Henry  IV.  as- 
sassinated 1 

Who  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantz  1— When  1 

What  king  of  Sweden  very 
much  resembled  Alfred  1 

From  whom  did  Charles  V.  in- 
herit Spain  and  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces in  South  America  1 

What  three  kings  of  Sweden 
have  been  the  most  distinguish- 
edi 

.  What  form  of  govemnient  is 
best  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  English  1 

Of  what  are  the  most  despotic 
governments  generally  the  off- 
spring 1 

How  long  did  Charles  XII. 
live  after  the  battle  of  Pultowal 

Who  was  Charles  V.  *? 

What  German  prince  disco- 
vered very  uncommon  political 
sagacity  at  an  early  age  1 

What  was  the  most  singular 
act  in  the  policy  of  cardinal  Rich- 
lien  1 

To  whom  had  the  Turks  be- 
come truly  formidable  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  V.  1 

What  relation  was  Hlhry  IV. 
to  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  method  was  adopted  by 
Peter  the  Grea^,  fpr  learning  ship- 
carpentry  1 

Who  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  1 

Who  was  Frederic  the  Wise  1 

How  old  was  Charles  V.  at  his 
resignation  1 

When  was  Henry  IV.  assassi- 
natedl 
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What  is  the  Russian  hnmp  fox 
king  ox  emperor? 

What  king  of  Sweden  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  Russia  1 

Who  was  Ravaillac  1 

What  famous  league  was  head- 
ed by  Gustavus  Adolphus  % 

What  is  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain  1 

Who  .  declined  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  % 

What  nation  is  supposed  to 
have  excelled  all  others  in  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions  1 

What  king  of  England  most  re- 
sembled Gustavus  Vasa  % 
"   What  always  seemed  to  give. 
Charles  V.  the  advantage  over  his 
rival  1 

What  influence  did  the  defeat 
of  Bajazet  at  Angora  probably 
have  upon  Solyman  % 

When  was  the  Augustan  age 
of  France  1 

What  act  of  Lewis  XIV.  was 
little  better  than  a  law  for  exter- 
minating Protestants  1 

For  what  has  the  monastery  of 
Sl  Justus  been  distinguished  % 

Who  was  Luther  % 

Who  crushed  the  liberties  of 
France,  that  had  been  cherished 
by  iaenry  IV.  1 

How  long  had  the  French  Pro- 
testantr  respite  under  the  edict  of 
Nantz  1 

What  religion  was  professed  by 
the  house  of  Conde  1 

What  consumed  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  and  denied  him  the 
celerity  necessary  to  conquest  1 

What  most  horrid  scene  look 
place  in  France  in  the  year  15721 

What  famous  league  was  form- 
ed during  the  administration  of 
Ricblieu  and  by  his  influence  1 

What  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ten  horns  of  the 
apocalyptic  beast  1 

Who  was  Francis  1. 1 

On  what  occasion  was  Charles 
V.carried  in  a  litter  over  theAlnsI 

Of  how  many  petty  princes  aid 
the  Germanic  body  consist  1 
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Whftt  iUaftrkm  spfwltadon  is 


sometimes  applied  to  the  ageofdiistnr  of  the  English  1  p.  89 


Lewis  XIV.  1 

Where  did  Peter  the  Gremt 
work  in  a  dock-yard,  to  learn  ship- 
carpentry  t 

In  what  did  Francis  L  manifest 
greater  abilities  ihan  his  riral  1 

How  long  did  the  posterity  of 
Oharlemagne  hold  the  throne  of 
Germany  1 

What  rendered  the  age  of 
Charles  V.  peculiarly  farorable 
to  the  Reformation  1 

Successor  of  Francis  L 1 

Why  did  not  Charles  V.  de- 
light in  a  military  life  t 

YTho  took  Calais  trom  the 
BngUsh? 

Who  abandoned  the  Protestant 
eanse,  and  thos,  to  appearance, 
rendered  it  almost  desperate  1 

What  king  of  France  was  kill- 
ed in  a  toomament,  by  count 
Montgomery  1 

Who  was  Tostatnsl 


What  is  Ihe  comparative  ift- 


Who  was  the  Augustus  of 
modem  times  1 

What  period  was  distinguished 
by  great  moaarchs  in  Europe  1 

What  country  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Reformation! 

Who  was  the  Neroaf  the  Northl 

What  proud  tyrant  was  hum- 
bled, byEugene  andMarlboroughl 

What  enormous  practice  dfd 
pope  Urban  11.  commence,  to  en- 
courage men  to  engage  in  the 
CrosMesI 

What  war  was  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713 1 

After  what  conquests  of  Eng- 
land, has  she  risen  more  power- 
ful 1  p.  93 

Why  have  the  Arabs  never 
been -conquered  1    p.  136 

In  what  do  the  pKeoole  of  Asia 
place  the  summit  of  Imse  7    Reet» 

What  relation  was  Alfred  to 
Egbert  1 


CHAPTER  X. 


How  long  has  Europe  excelled 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  know- 
ledge'^ 

What  proportion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  could  probably  read 
and  write  1 

What  proportion  of  the  Euro- 
peans can  probably  read  and 
write  1 

Who  are  the  most  ignorant 
people  in  Europe  1 
.  What  is  their  condition  1 
How  should  they  be  encouraged! 

Would  not  knowledge  tend  to 
excite  such  persons  to  sedition, 
disloyalty,  treason  and  rebellion  1 
Bxperience negatire. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  New-England  1 

What  reason  is  assigned  for 
this  superiority  1 

¥rhy  are  there  but  few  indos- 
trtons  nations  in  Europe  1 


What  is  said  of  the  industry  of 
the  Dutch  1 

What  people  are  the  most  in- 
dustrious in  Europe  1 

If  a  people  have  knowledge, 
virtue- and  industry,  what  will  be 
the  consequence  1  They mil- 
lions. 

What  has  been  the  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  war  1 

What  is  said  of  the  charge,  that 
monarchies  are  more  addicted  to 
war,  than  other  goFeroments! 

To  what  does  an  independent 
state  owe  its  safety  1 

How  do  conquests  generally 
affect  the  conquered  1 — ^the  con- 
querors 1 

What  eminent  instance  has 
there  been  in  Asia,  in  which  both 
parties  have  been  benefitted  1 

What  extensive  modem  king- 
dom has  conquered  itself  1 
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What  shotild  be. the  motto  of 
the  ^oyernment  of  Denmark  and 
Swedetf  1 

What  should  be  the  motto  of 
their  people  1 

What  have  Spain  and  Portogal 
been  for  a  century  past  1 

What  has  been  the  course  of 
the  parties  in  France,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  1 

What  IS  probably  the  only  form 
of  government,  under  which  the 
French  can  live  1  ~ 

Why  1  Because  the  people  are 
not  at  present  sufficiently  virtuous 
and  intelligent  to  govern  them- 
selves 'i 

What  remark  is  made  concern- 
ing great  revolutions  1 

Character  of  Lewis  XVI.  1 
Wantin|p ^measures. 

Who  opposed  the  mild  measures 
to  which  he  was  inclined? 

In  what  state,  did  Lewis  find 
the  court  of  France  1 

What  elass  of  Frenchmen  suf- 
fered the  mo^  cruel  extortion^  1 

For  what  purposes,  was  money 
extorted  from  the  common  peo- 
plel 

What  did  Lewis  hope  to  effect, 
in  conjunction  with  his  excellent 
ministers! 

To  what  office  was  Necker  ap- 
pointed, in  1776 1 

Character  of  his  administra- 
tion 1  * 

By  what  means,  was  he  re- 
moved'{ 

Character  of  his  successors'? 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  finances,  in  1785 1 

Who  advised  to  convening  the 
Notables  % 

Of  whom  did  they  consist  'i 

By  whom  were  they  chosen  1 . 

Principal  object  of  Calonne's 
j)lan  of  taxation  1 

By  whom  was  it  frustrated  1 

What  did  the  Notables  refuse 
to  share  with  the  people  1 

What  assembly  did  Lewis  next 
eonvokel 

Of  whom  did  it  consist  1 


When  and  wl^re  did  this  as- 
sembly convene  1 

Where  is  Versailles  3  A  few 
milesS.W.  of  Paris. 

For  what  is  it  distinguished  1 
For  a  royal  palace,  to  which  the 
kings  frequently  resorted  ? 

What  prevented  unanimity  in 
this  assembly  1 

"By  what  did  the  people  sup- 
pose, these  dissensions  were  fo- 
mented 1 

To  what  did  the  people  ascribe 
every  evil  they  endured  1 

What  was  the  issue  1  The- — 
revolt. 

How  did  they  obtain  arms  ? 

What  fortress  of  despotism,  did 
the  Parisians  soon  level  with  the 
ground? 

For  what,  had  the  Bastile  been 
used  1  To  confine  slate  prisoners. 

Howmany  prisoners  were  found 
in  it  1 

Why  did  the  people  wish  to 
remove  the  assembly  to  Paris  1 

Upon  what  condition,  did  Lewis 
consent  to  go  to  Paris  ? 

From  what  did  the  assembly 
vote  itself  inseparable  1 

Why  did  many  of  the  represen- 
tatives secede  from  the  assem- 
bly? 

What  alterations  were  made  in 
the  state  of  the  church  ? 

Into  how  many  departments, 
was  the  kingdom  divided  ? 

What  was  the  oath,  which 
Lewis  took  in  presence  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  ? 

Where  did  several  princes  find 
an  asylum  1 

When  did  the  royal  family  es- 
cape from  Paris? 

Why  did  they  not  escape  from 
France  ? 

What  are  the  Thuillcries?  The 
royal  palaces  in  Paris. 

What  was  the  effect  of  that  oc- 
currence? 

What  disposition  did  Austria 
and  Prussia  manifest  ? 

What  effisct  had  this  upon  the 
revolutionary  party  ? 


WImI  Uifcfttvtsmiblkbedbr 
the  commaoder  of  the  Ausihtni 
and  Pniaianst 

Whmt  WM  the  effect  of  this 
thonderiDg  menace  1 

With  whom  did  the  people  sap^ 
pose,  the  kihg  was  confederate  1 

What  occasioned  new  onirages  1 

How  many  reputed  aristocrats 
were  then  imprisoned  and  mur- 
dered 1 

By  what  were  the  decrees  of 
the  assembly  dictated,  from  that 
timel 

What  appellation  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  saccecding  period  1 

Wh^  did  Favette  resolve  to 
quit  his  country  1 

What  befell  him  afler  that  1 

Which  way  is  Olmutz  firom 
Paris  1— from  Vienna  1 

What  important  decree  was 
pasRed  on  the  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  1 

What  was  France  declared  to 
bel 

How  did  Lewis  answer,  when 
brought  to  trial  1 

Of  what  did  the  convention  de- 
cide that  Lewis  had  been  guilty  ? 

When  wa.s  he  executed  1 

How  was  the  execution  of 
Lewis  regarded  1 ' 

What  powers  then  united 
against  the  French  republic  1 

What  two  most  execrable  ty- 
rants ruled  in  France  at  that  time  1 

When  was  the  queen  executed  1 

Give  some  aceowU  of  her  ezecu- 
Hon. 

What  religion  did  the  National 
Convention  abjure  1 

Meaning  of  abjure  1 

What  did  they  acknowledge, 
■8  their  only  deities  1 

What  part  of  the  time  did  they 
devote  to  rest,  instead  of  the  Sab- 
bath 1 

What  name  was  given  to  their 
term  of  ten  days  1    Decade. 

Only  crime,  for  which  piincess 
Elizabeth  was  executed  1 

What  pot  an  cad  to  the  reign  of 
.arrorl 


Whmt  mimber  did  the  prisons 
of  Paris  contain  at  one  time,  dur- 
ingRobespierre's  administration  1 

What  number  were  sometiHiea 
executed  in  a  dav  1 

Of  what,  was  he  impeaehe^  by 
the  Convention  1 
•  What  crime  did  he  attempt  to 
commit,  after  his  arrest  t 

What  feelings  were  maiiifested 
at  his  execution  1 

What  characters  led  the  coun- 
cils and -armies  of  France,  at  that 
timet 

The  conquest  of  what  country, 
marked  the  eompaign  of  1795 1 

How  man V  days,  did  it  occupy  1 

What  did  Gen.  Pichegru  offer 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Amster- 
dam I 

What  kings  concluded  treaties 
of  peace  witb  France^  daring  that 
yearl 

When  did  Bonaparte  begin  to 
become  conspicuous  1 

What  dominions  of  Austria,  did 
the  French  acquire  iXt  *96  and 
*971 

To  what  did  they  compel  the 
other  Italian  states  to  submit  1  , 

Towards  what  great  city,  did 
Bonaparte  next  march  1 

How  did  Francis  II.  avert  the 
danger,  that  threatened  him  % 

In  what  year,  was  Bonaparte's 
Egyptian  expedition  1 

Of  what  strong  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  <ud  he  take  pos- 
session 1 

What  I  city,  did  he  first  take  in 

>V  hat  battle  decided  the  fate  of 

By  what  intelligence,  was  Bo- 
nuparte  alarmed  in  the  midst  of 
victory  1 

What  was  the  battle  termed, 
that  was  fought  at  that  time  1 

What  was  the  British  AdmiraLI 

What  power  declared  war 
against  France,  in  consequence  of 
this  attack  upon  Egypt  1 

Whydid  BoniHP*^^^*^^^^'*^ 
toFrancel 
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Wbtt  waetem  had  dM  French, 
before  entering  Moscow  1 

Which  waj  is  Moecow  from 
Petersbarg  1-  fVom  Paris  t 

On  whose  throne,  did  Bona- 
parte sit  in  Moscow  1 

What  previous  orders  had  been 
given  by  the  Russians  1 

Whjl  That  the  French  might 
not  winter  there. 

What  did  Bonaparte  offer  to 
Alexander  in  Russia  1 

What  did  Oen.  Kutnsoff  re- 
p)y1 

What  measure  did  Napoleon 
adopt,  when  no  supplies  could  be 
procured  for  the  army  1 

To  what,  were  they  exposed  on 
their  return  1 

What  other  cause  contributed 
to  destroy  this  great  army  1 

,  What  power  first  seceded  from 
French  tyranny,  at  (he  call  of  the 
Russians  1 

By- whom  was  the  example  fol- 
lowed t 

What  great  battle  closed  the 
campaign  1 

Which  way  is  Leipsic  from 
Olmutz  T — from  Amsterdam  1 

How  many  were  engaged  in 
iti — what  part  of  a  million  1 

Who  were  victorious  1 

What  did  that  battle  decide  1 

How  soon  was  Leipsic  taken  1 

What  was  the  effect,  when  the 
allies  rushed  in  1 

What  monarchs  met  in  the 
great  square  1 

On  what,  did  they  congratulate 
each  other  % 

What  striking  remark  did  Bo- 
naparte make  to  the  senate,  aAer 

his  defeat  at  Leipsic  1    All 

me. 

What  memorable  declaration 
was  issued  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns from  Frankfort  1 

m  what  character,  did  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  enter  Paris  1 

How  were  they  received  1 

What  decree  was  soon  passed, 
by  the  senate,  concerning  Bona- 
P>*»te1 


What  'did  BiBi^trte  then  f- 
nocmcet 

Who  became  kteg  of  Franeet 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
constitution  then  adopted  1 

To  what  place  did  Bonapurte 
retired 

Between  what  island  and  pe- 
ninsula is  Elbal 

What  nnexpeeted  event  aooii 
astonished  Europe  % 

What  preparations  had  his 
friends  at  Pans  made  for  his  re- 
turn 7 

Whom  did  he  harangue,  before 
his  escape  1 

Of  what  did  he  accuse  the 
alUesI 

What  did  he  ridicule  1 

How  did  he  represent  himself  t 

How  was  his  speech  received  1 

Of  what  number,  did  his  party 
consist  1 

Where,  and  when,  did  he  land  1 

What  did  he  aav  on  meeting 
the  advanced  guard  of  Lewis  1 

What  was  «he  effect  1 

To  what  place,  did  Lewis  flyl 

Which  Vay  is  Ghent  from  Lon- 
don 1— from  Lyons-1 

GHve  some  account  of  Bona* 

Srte*s  arrival,  and  reception,  at 
elunl 

Where  is  FontainbleauT 

Which  wav  is  Melim  from 
Fontainbleau  1    North* 

How  long  was  Bonaparte  in 
regaining  the  throne  of  France  1 

What  was  the  manifesto,  pub- 
lished by  the  congress  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  1 

Give  the  substdnce  of  his  answer 
to  the  manifesto. 

Mention  some  particulars  of 
the  letter,  which  he  addressed  to 
each  of  the  allied  sovereigns  ? 

How  was  he  affected  bv  their 
contempt  7    He  could ^heart. 

In  Napoleon's  address  to  his 
army,  what  moment  did  he  tell 
them  had  arrived  1 

Who  were  the  combatants  in 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  1 

When  was  it  fought  1 
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Where  is  Wattilool  Smiles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Brussels. 

Which  way  from  L^ipsic  % 

With  whatj  have  travellers  cov- 
ered the  fields  of  Waterloo  1 
With  n^ODUiiients,  to  the  memory 
of  persons  killed  in  that  battle. 

Who  commanded  the  l^nglish  % 
Who  commanded  the  Prussians? 

Wlio  ^were  victorious  % 

How  was  Bonaparte  affected 
by  his  defeat  % 

To  whom  did  he  resign  Ids 
eroWnl 

To  whom  did  he  then  resign 
liimself? 

Report  the  remark,  contained 
in  his  letter  to  the  prince  regent. 

Where  did  Bonaparte  aiter- 
vards  reside  1 

How  many  degrees  W.  Lon. 
is  Sl  Heleni(  1— which  way  from 
Madrid  1 

Py  whom  was  Lewis  XVIII. 
succeeded  1 — ^When  1 
't  For  what  is  Hispaniola  parti- 
cularly memorable  1 

Wmch  way  is  it,  from  Boston  1 

By  whoifi,  and  when,  was  it 
discovered  % 

What  had  the  natives  called  it  1 

What  effect  upon  the  natives 
had  the  settlement  of  the  Span- 
iards 1     This unaccustomed. 

Of  what  part  of  the  island  did 
the  French  afterwards  retain  pos- 
Sfessionl 

How  many  whites  perished  in 
the  rebelUon  of  1791  ? 

What  proclamation  was  made, 
concerning  the  free  negroes,  by 
the  National  Assen^bly  1 

How  did  their  ciunmittee  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  colony  1 

What  do  you  recollect  coii- 
cerning  Macaya  1 

What  government   attempted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confused 
•tate  of  the  island  1 
"Whv  had  they  but  litt «  success  1 

When  was  the  in«  •nendence 
of  Hay  ti  proclaimed  % 

What  force  did  Bonaparte  emr 
ploy  to  recover  Hayti  % 


Who  vas  eowmaader  1 

What  do  you  recollect  of  Toii»> 
saint  1 

Who  succeeded  Toussaint,  as 
commander  of  the  blacks  1 

Who  succeeded  Le  Clerc  1 

What  was  the  conclusion  oC 
the  French  expedition  1 

Who  was  appointed  goverAor 
of  the  blacks? 

What  title  did  he  afterwards 
assume? 

What  became  of  him  1 

Who  was  his  successor  1 

Under  what  title  1 

,  Who  appeared,  as  his  competi- 
torl 

What  did  Christopke  eall  him- 
self^ when  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king? 

Where  was  the  kingdom  of 
Christophe  situated  ? 

Where  was  the  republic  of  Po« 
tion? 

When  did  Petion  die  ? 
How  was  his  memory  regarded  1 

Char^icter  of  Christophe  ? 

What  became  of  him  ? 

Under  whom  is  the  whole  ro* 
gion  of  the  French  colony  united  1 

Whom  did  he  succeed  ? 

Character  of  Boyer  ? 

For  whom  is  Hajrti  now  a  most 
ittvitin'g  asylum  ? 

What  can  they  there  enjoy  ? 

When  was  Greece  subjected  to 
the  Turks  ? 

What  has  been  the  condition 
of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turks? 
Subjected world. 

How  have  the  Turks  shown 
their  hostility  to  taste  ? 

How  is  the  Piraeus  now  distin- 
guished? 

What  characteristics  of  their  an- 
cestors do  the  Athenians  possess  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  commerce 
of  modem  Greece  ? 

For  what,  are  their  seamen  ce» 
lebrated? 

To  whom  are  their  schools  ac- 
cessible ? 

Number  of  students  in  the  col 
lege  at  Scio,l)tfore  its  destractiont 
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To  wlMt,  VM  Um  eotam  of  ii|- 
Uroctkii  apprasimaiinf  1 

Memning  of  afproxiwtaU  7 

Nnmber  of  yotug  men  edocated 
•broad  1 

Give  sone  ftceoont  of  the  ez- 
oitiooi^  made  by  the  French,  to 
cmaocipate  the  Greeks  1 

What  prerented  the  coDtiiiii- 
aoce  of  those  exertions  V 

Whto  eonuneoeed  the  late  in- 
•nrrection  of  the  Greeks  1 

By  what  were  they  actaatedl 

where  did  it  commenee  t 

Under  what  prince  1 

For  what,  was  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  Teneratedl 
What  outrage  wascdminitted  up- 
on him,  by  the  Turkish  soldiery  1 

What  effect  had  this  upon  the 
Greeks  1 

Success  of  the  Turks  in  attempt- 
ing to  regain  the  Morea  in  18931 1 


How  fitf  wm  they  purtnedt 

When  was  Scio  destroyed  % 
Which  way  is  Scio  from  Alhenst 
— from  Rhodes  t 

To  whom,  had  it  belonged  % 

Of  what,  was  it  the  seat  1 

For  what  purpose,  did  a  num- 
ber of  Samians  land  upon  the  is- 
landl 

What  force  was  soon  landed 
iVom  the  Turkish  fleet  1 

Describe  their  devastation. 

Where  were  the  surviving  wo- 
men and  children  sold  1-— -how 
manyl 

In  what  inanner,  did  th»eam- 
paigps  of  18^  and  1823  close  1 

What  have  the  Greeks  answer- 
ed to  those  who  advised  them  to 
submit  to  the  Turks  1 
Mention  some  particulars,  which 
seem  to  promise  success  to  tha 
Greeks  1 


CHAPTER  XL 


What  nations  possess  Asial 
The  Russians globe. 

What  is  the  government  of 
Russia  1 

How  has  it  been  administered 
for  100  years  1 

What  is  the  state  of  the  Asiatic 
Russians  1    They  are savage. 

What  is  their  religion  1  Al- 
though  worship 

State  of  Asiatic  Russia,  with 
renrd  to  improvement  1 

What  was  the  comparative 
benefit,  which  Peter  conferred 
upon  his  empire  1     No— more. 

To  what  degree,  did  Peter 
raise  his  empire  7 

How  most  the  people  in  the 
west  of  Asia  appear  to  an  eye, 
that  can  take  in  3000  years  1 

What  is  said  of  that  simile  1 

After  the  wars  of  the  Saracens 
and  Crusades,  who  overrun  west- 
em  Asia  1 

What  were  the  capitals  of  their 
ter  kingdoms  1 


In  what  did  these  institutions 
perish  1 

Who  arose  from  their  ashes  1 

What  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Turkey  1 

To  what  in  Junes  are  the  Turks 
exposed  1    They assigned. 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
Turks  7    Dark— expression. 

What  is  the  condition  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  in  Turkey  1 

Is  the  Turkish  power  most  on 
the  decline  in  Europe  or  in  Asial 

What  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance respecting  the  Arabs  1 

Qiv^  same  auount  of  (he  at" 
tempts  of  Amuratk  11,  to  conqiut 
Arabia. 

Who  were  probably  the  mosfi 
scientific  people  in  the  world, 
during  the  darlc  ages  1 

Why  is  the  present  estate  «il 
Arabia  very  little  known  1  It  i^ 
both— country. 

How  have  the  Persians  greatly 
distinguished    themselves    tton^ 
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most  of  the  ancient  nations  t  They 
have ^nation. 

What  arms  have  the  Persians 
been  able  to  resist  1 

When  did  Kouli  Khan  ascend 
the  Persian  throne  1 

Character  of  the  Persians  1 

What  is  probably  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  Persia  1 

What  is  said  ortheir  religion  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
Persian  government  1 

What  were  the  Tartars  ancient- 
ly called  1 

What  has  been  their  character 
in  all  ages  1 

Present  character  of  the  Tar- 
tarsi  Bat  littlebetter  than  savages. 

Of  what  does  their  property 
consist  1 

What  is  the  prospect  of  their 
improvement  7* 

To  what  does  the  Indas  give 
•name  1  ^  To  one— continent. 

In  what  do  the  riches  of  India 
consist  1 1n  the  natural jewels. 

What  splendid  city  was  once 
the  grand  deposit  of  the  wealth 
of  the  East  1 

Last  monarch  of  Palmyra  1 

By  what  power  is  the  naval 
commerceof  India  almost, entirely 
engrossed  1 

What  parts  of  India  ture  bat  lit- 
tle known  1 

By  whom  has  ^dia  been  in- 
vaded 1 

Wliat  invasion  of  India  will  be 
attended  with  the  most  serioas^ 
conseqaences  1 

What  is  said  to  be  the  most 

*  The  prospect  has  lately  become 
more  encouraging. 


pr<sdo»ioant,  etfom  ammif  to 

Hindos  1 

In  what  respects,  is  the  Cns> 
neseempirepeculiarly  wonderta  > 
With  regard  tolength — ^indasir* 

How  long  has  China  been  ■ 
great  and  floarishing  empire  % 

Popalation  of  China  %  ProDa. 
bably  about  150  millions. 

How  are  the  various  orders  c/ 
people  in  China  distingoisheaV 
(    By  what,  is  the  dress  oi  tne 
Chinese  regulated  1 

Character  of  the  Chinese  mon- 
archy 7  A 

How  is  the  emperor  regarded  1 

Of  whom,  is  the  government 
extremely  jealous  1 

How  do  the  Chinese  feel,  with 
regard  to  improvements  1 

What  is,  their  religion  1 

What  was  the  cause  of  barring 
the  doors  of  China  against  Chris- 
tian nations  1 

J^what  respectSfhas  the  Creator 
distvuguished  Asia  above  the  other 
garters  of  the  globe  ?  Here  the 
grand glory. 

What  country  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  called  the  France  of 
Asia  1 

To  what,  has  it  been  owing 
that  the  nations  of  Asia  have  nev- 
er sunk  so  low  into  a  savage  state, 
as  many  others  1 

To  what,  do  the  eyes  of  the 
Asiatics  seem  forever  closed  1 

In  what,  do  they  place  the  sum 
of  happiness  1    Riest. 

What  must  the  Asiatics  think 
of  Christianity,  if  they  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
peans, who  have  visited  them  1 


CHAPTER  XII. 


On  what  are  the  sands  of  Africa 
making  encroachments  1 

What  does  Africa  now  pFesent 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  f 
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What  knowledge  have  thA 
Egyptians  1 

Or  what  do  die  Eg3rptians  ez« 
hibit  an  astonishing  apedmec ''    i 


UbdcrwhatiotlMj 
cnisliodt 

What  it  Um  cimracttr  of 
Abywsipiaas  t 

what  is  the  Moiml  ssd  ktUl- 
lestvil  prospect,  from  Abfssiiiia 
tot^^.cMwofGkKKlHopAl  N**r- 
ly  •*€  t^mt  M  in  Abyssinia  1 

Ot^*  a  descriptimi  of  the  desert 

of«m»arat  It  is sji  immense 

moomers. 

Waat  does  the  religion  of  Ethi- 
opia end  Abjrssinia  remotely  re- 
stmb«1 

'Woac  is  the  roTemment  of 
•▼^^  oart  of  Aflrfca  1 

i^w  oo  the  middle  and  sonih- 
em  naDons  of  AlHea  spend  their 
stiMictnt 

What  do  they  do  with  their 
ca|kufes1 


the  the 


Whal  k  die  «ltenatif«  witk 
regard  to  the  proper  treatment  or 
Barbary  Povors  % 

What  is  said  of  the  slave  trade  1 

id  whal  do  the  Africans  seem 
condemned  1 

What  have  Africtas  to  expect 
from  more  enlightened  nations  t 
Nothing  bm       misery.* 

What  is  probably  the  principal 
cavee,  that  has  impaired  the  aen- 
talpowers  of  the  Africans  %    . 

What  causes  hare  prodaced  the 
color  of  the  Africans  1 

Br  whom  can  Africa  be  dtiiir» 
eredl 


*  Tbt  iMBBtrwin  rMBcnriMK^tiwI  tlili 
compand  wu  wrtttmi  sevenl  jtwn  aco. 
Great  things  haya  sinca  baan  dona  nr 
poor  Afrka,  and  vaatlj  mora  maj  ba  as* 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


In  what  does  the  continent  of 
America  abound  1 

What  were  the  inhabitants  <^ 
America,  when  discovered  by  Co- 
himbnsi 

What  American  nations  were 
mo^  improved  1 

0%v€  tomt  aceowU  of  the  Spanish 
€0npMls  im  America.  Under^— 
hocor. 

By  whom  have  the  Ihiited 
States  been  settled  1 

By  whom  were  the  first  settlers 
dailv  strengbtened  1 

What  was  the  character  of  this 
pepole,  150  years  after  the  first 
•ett>ment7 

What  kind  of  exactions  did  the 
British  make  upon  ns,  at  that 
timet 

Bv  whom  were  those  measures 
ccQclemned,  boides  Americans  1 

When  was  our  independence 
decjiredl 

Where  did  Britain  attack  nsl 
At  each— rear. 

What  did  Waihiagton  do  for 
his  oovatryi  during  Uie  rtvoln-^ 


tionary  straggle  t 
tory. 

iWhat  wif€  $mu  •/  owr  d^ 
eulHes  in  VU  early  part  of  mm 
siruggU  f  If  we  looked— ^re- 
sources. 

How  is  an  unsoccessftd  attampi 
at  liberty  to  be  regarded  1 

Who  were  the  aggressors  1 

By  whom  was  this  confessed  t 

For  what  did  they  urge  it  1 

What  did  the  British  vainly 
imagined 

What  is  said  of  the  aid  of 
Prance  1 

How  long  have  the  mutual  ani- 
mosities of  France  and  England 
embroiled  Europe  % 

What  dividea  the  attention  and 
resources  of  England,  at  that 
timel 

What  effect  had  that  war  npoa 
ual    By  this— -subjugation. 

What  greatly  revived  the  spi- 
rits, and  animated  the  hopesi  of 
the  Americans  1 

What  put  an  end  to  the  war  1 

When  the  first  articles  of  oon* 
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Mention  were  found  inade^nate, 
what  was  done  % 

What  especially  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  our  enemies  7 

What  had  they  predicted  1 

What  is  the  state  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America  1 

What  will  men  do  for  wealth  1 

What  should  this  continent  have 
been  cabled  % 

To  what  shonld  the  ns^me  Co- 
lumbia be  applied,  it  not  to  the 
ccntinent  1 

What  two  moments  have  past, 
in  either  of  which  a  name  might 
have  been  permanently  given  to 
the  United  States  % 

What  forms  the  most  important 
interest  of  the  United  States  1 

What  art  is  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  improvement! 

What  is  the  greatest  fault  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  Uuited  States  1 
y  What  is  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  1 

What  city  appears  to  be  more 
rapidly  advancing  in  commerce, 
than  any  other  % 

From  what  do  our  advantages 
for  commerce  arise  1  From  an 
extensive  sea-coast,  large  rivers, 
materials  for  ship-building,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants. 

What  is  the  literature  of  the 
United  Statesi 

In  what  respect,  is  it  peculiarly 
favorable  1 

1*0  what  part,  does  this  remark 
apply  with  peculiar  force  1 

To  what  is  the  ignorailceof  the 
common  people  a  prelude  1 

What  would  be  the  effect,  if 
all  the  states  should  establish 
schools  by  law  1 

What  is  a  material  defect  in 
our  system  of  education  1 

What  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause,  and  as  the  efiect  of  in- 
creasing taste  and  information  in 
this  country  1 

Why  is  eminent  erudition  rare- 
ly acquired  in  this  country  1 


To  what  are  newt^^n  too 
often  devoted  1 

What  has  been  a  reflection 
sometimes  cast  upon  our  coUegesI 

In  what  respect,  is  our  govern- 
ment withput  a  parallell  In  its 
nature,  origin  an  excellence. 
*  What  are  the  respective  excelr 
lences  of  the  three  primary  forma 
of  government  7 

What  does  our  government 
combine  1* 

How  are  foreigners  treated  in 
this  country  1  With  a  remark- 
able degree  6f  sympathy,  kind- 
ness and  liberality. 

What  influence  will  an  influx 
of  foreigners  be  likely  to  have 
upon  the  people,  among  whom 
they  settle  f  If  they  are inter- 
fere. 

What  was  the  effect  of  numer- 
ous emigrations  upon  ancient 
Rome  3 

What  is  the  character  of  for- 
eigners in  this  country  1 

How  is  the  frame  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  be  regarded  1 

What  would  be  the  consequence 
of  committing  our  government 
wholly  to  strangers  1 

What  evils  would  arise  from 
investing  every  foreigner  with 
some  oflice,  soon  afler  his  arrival  1 

With  what  are  the  ideas  of  law 
and  government  generally  associ*- 
ated  in  the  minds  of  foreigners  % 

How  do  they  view  liberty  1 

With  these  views,  what  does 
the  foreigner  attempt  1 

From  whatshoula  foreigners  be 
exonerated  1 

On  what  does  the  happiness  of 
elective  governments  depend  1 

With  what  are  votes  often  pui^ 

*  What  Mr.  W.  here  denominates  aris 
tocracy,  is  so  different  fh>ni  the  aristo- 
cracies of  other  countries,  both  in  its  na- 
ture and  tendency,  as  to  be  undeserving 
the  name.  It  seems  much  more  correct, 
to  say,  that  the  Carthaginian  or  Roman- 
republic  was  partly  aristocratic.  If  ever 
there  was  a  government,  that  might 
properly  b*  called  republican,  It  ii  doobk- 
tesB  ours. 
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tht^ni  of  IgBonort,  indtgait,  Ti- 
ciotts  men  t 

How  does  histoij  open  various 
toarces  of  pleasure  to  taste  1  As 
it  abounds^— ^^randeur. 

How  does  history  assist  expe- 
rience 1  By  presenting— events. 

Upon  what  principle,  may  we 
judge  of  the  tuture  by  the  past 
andpresent  1 

What  does  history  strongly  in- 
culcate 1 

What  does  history  show  us 
with  regard  to  men  elevated  on 
the  summt  of  earthly  ^Idry  1 

From  what  does  £story  tend 
to  free  the  mind  1 

What  is  it  suited  to  make  a 
»au  4eel  1 

What  do  human  affairs  resem- 
ble, bv  the  light  of  histonr  1 

What  does  the  iight  of  history 
disclose  1 ' 

What  studies  are  mutual  auxili- 
aries, in  expanding  and  enriching 
the  mind  1 

To  what  period  of  life,  is  the 
study  of  history  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed t    Yooth. 

What  objects  seem  to  call  for 


the  Qtmost  emdoot  of  our  intel- 
lectual powers  t  The  being- 
conscious  being. 

What  is  the  general  disease  of 
our  race  1 

Considered  as  appertaining  to 
the  mind,  in  what  does  true  re- 
ligion consist  % 

To  what  does  the  propensity  to 
neglect  religious  studies  extend 
itself? 

What  excuse  do  men  generally 
make  for  neglecting  religion  and 
mental  culture  1 

What  is  generally  the  facti 
They  have thought 

For  what  benevolent  purpose, 
was  the  Sabbath  instituted  1 

How  is  the  Sabbath  spent  by 
most,  who  pretend,  thejr  have  no 
time  to  improve  their  minds  % 

What  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  that  a  man  can 
ask  himself? 

What  is  the  most  excellent  and 
important  of  all  books  % 

What  does  it  contain  1 

What  species  of  reading  is  next 
in  importance  to  divinity  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTINa 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IX. 


Had  you    travelled    between 

1610  and  1611,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seeni — between 

1611  and  1621 1 

How  long  was  the  accession  of 
Lewis  XVI.  aAer  that  of  Gkorge 
III.  1-after  Philip's  war  1 

Who  was  president  of  the  TJ.  S. 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  1 

How  long  was  the  death  of 
Lewis,  after  his  accession? — af- 
ter the  Revolution  in  England  ?     i 

In  what  year  of  the  French  | 


Revolution,  was  the  dfrath  of  Rob- 
espiere  1— the  battle  of  the  Nile  % 
—of  Marengo  ?— Napoleon  made 
emperor? 

How  long  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  was  that  of  Trafalgar  ? 

How  long  was  it,  from  Bona- 
parte's becoming  emperor  to  his 
invasion  of  Russia  ?-to  his  banish- 
ment to  Elba  ?— to  Helena  ? 

How  long  was  the  execution 
of  Lewis  XVI.,  after  that  of 
Charles  I.  ? 

How  long  was  it,  from  Bonar 
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parte's  depositfon,  to  his  escape 
from  Elba? — from  that  to  his  land- 
ing in  France  t — ^from  that  to  his 
arrival  at  Paris'? — from  that  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo*? — from  that 
to  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena  1 — ^from 
that  to  his  death  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  in 
England  to  that  in  America  1 — 
from  that  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion 1— from  that  to  the  Greek 
Revolution  ? 

How  old  is  Harvard  College  1 
Tale  College'? 

In  what  year,  was  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  form- 
ed 1— the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  *i 

How  long  was  the  administra- 


tion of  Washington  T  J.  AdoiM  1 
Jefferson  %  Madison  1  Monroe  % 
J.  Gt.  Adams  *? 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign,  was 
the  DECLARATION  OF  AME- 
RICAN INDEPENDENCE  % 

How  long  was  it,  after  the  Re- 
formation in  Germany  1— after  the 
Powder  Plot '?t— after  the  Landing 
ef  the  Pilgrims  1— after  the  battle 
of  Lexington  1 

How  long  was  the  Revolution* 
a,ry  war  t 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  Scio,  after  the  death  of  Bona- 
parte l—how  long  ago  *?— How 
long  before  the  battle  of  Navaua  % 

How  long  ago  was  the  dec-ara- 
tion  of  Haytian  Independence  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTlONS.    No.  VH. 


Who  were  the  Notables  1 
Where  did  Bonaparte  first  dis- 
tinguish himself? 

When  was  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo'? 
Success  of  Christophe  1 
Surname  of  Lewis  XVI.  1 
Who  became  First  Consul,  the 
last  year  of  the  18th  centurv  i 
Father  of  Maria  Louisa  1 
Present  emperor  of  Russia  1 
Distinguished  prisoner  of  01- 
mutz '? 

How  did  the  French  soldiers 
receive  Bonaparte  after  his  return 
from  Elba  1 

What  government  abolished  the 
Sabbath,  and  divided  time  by 
Decades  *? 

What  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  executed  by  the 
French  regicides  'i 

Who  recovered  Egypt  from  the 
French*? 
What  was  the  treaty  of  Amiensi 
6» 


What  large  cities  didBorsparte 
take  in  Egypt  1 

Between  whom,  and  where, was 
the  battle  of  Marengo*? 

What  Pacha  began  the  war  in 
Greece  1 

Upon  which  of  his  brothers,  did 
Bonaparte  confer  crowns  *? 

What  is  the  face  of  the  country 
from  Petersburg  to  Pekin  'i 

Of  what  court,  was  M.  Necker 
minister  1 

Whose  death  put  an  end  to  the 
reign  of  terror  in  France  1 

What  names  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  U.  S.  *? 

In  what  year,  were  most  of  the 
European  ports  closed  against  the 
English '? 

Place  of  Bonaparte's  first  ba- 
nishment *? 

Between  what,  were  French 
generals  placed,  during  the  Revo- 
lution 1 
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Bf  whom,  WW  Bouftfte  plM- 
cd  at  Sl  Helena  1 

What  became  of  Lord  Nelson  1 

What  Ck>ndcaii  was  made  gene- 
ral, then  First  CobsuI,  then  Em- 
peror of  France  1 

What  French  fpeseral  became 
prince  of  Sweden  1 

Soccessor  of  Peiiont 

Where  did  BoMparte  go,  when 
he  stole  away  from  his  army  in 

Who  made  himself  emperor  of 
Harti,  with  the  title  of  Hennr  L 1 

Distiognished  Greek  island, 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  t 

Names  of  St.  Domingo  1 

Efiect  of  an  infiox  of  strangers 
apon  Romel 

Who  was  Napoleon's  first  em- 
press I—second  1 

To  what  place,  did  Lewis 
X  VIIL  retreat  from  Bonaparte  in 
18151 

Present  king  of  France  1 

Last  great  battle  of  Bonaparte  % 

What  is  now  the  appearance 
of  the  shores  of  Africa  1 

By  what  murder,  did  the  Tnrks 
think  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  % 

How  was  the  French  emperor 
disappoxt^d  oi  his  winter  quarters 
in  Moscow  1 

Ancient  name  of  TripoUzza  7 

"W  he  was  Toulssaint  1 

What  will  the  best  theory  of 
government  without  virtue  in  the 
people  be  like  1 

What  Europeans  are  saved  from 
starving  by  the  fertility  of  their 
countries  1 


What  copstimfs  the  principal 
food  of  the  Chinese  1 

What  is  the  largest  empire,  that 
ever  existed  1 

What  monarchy  is  considered 
the  mildest  in  the  world  1 

What  people  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  unlordy  of  the  hum^n 
racel    . 

Which  of  the  Asiatic  empires, 
is  improving  fastest  1 

Does  Europe  appear  most  fa^ 
vorable  to  large  kingdoms  or 
smain 

Why  may  property  sometimes 
be  a  blessing  to  a  nation  1 

How  did  the  conquest  of  China 
by  the  Tartars  conduce  to  im- 
prove both  nations? 

What  empire  includes  a  com- 
plete northern  section  of  Europe 
and  Asia  1 

Which  of  the  primary  powers 
of  Europe  most  declined,  during 
the  last  century  1 

What  quar&r  of  the  globe  is 
suoposed  to  contain  more  species 
of  animals,  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  1 

What  is  the  moral  prospect  in 
proceeding  from  £g3rpt  to  Abys* 
siniat 

Who  was  the  last,  that  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  Arabia  1 

Of  what  country  was  it  pre- 
dicted, that  it  should  be  a  base 
kingdom  1 

Who  was  Kouli  Khan  1 

By  whom  was  Algebrainve^itedl 

What  parts  of  Africa  are  on^ 
known  1 

Who  was  Zenobia  1 


BflSCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  VHL 


What  centunr  is  it  now  1 

What  did  Charlemagne's  em* 
pire  comprehend  1 

Mention  the  most  distinguished 
moaem  revolutions  1 

At  what  age  did  Cyrus,  Socra- 


tes, Hannibal,  PhilopoMnen  and 
Msrius  die  1 

By  what  eenerals,  has  Jemsa^ 
lem  been  taken  1 

Mention  three  or  four  of  Bona* 
parte*s  most  distinguished  batUesI 


m 


Can  yoa  ineiiticm  toy  oflhe  pre- 
sent monarchs  of  the  world  1 

Can  3roa  mention  any  monarchs 
who  were  trained  in  tne  school  of 
adversity  1 

Mention  some  monarchs  who 
were  pecaliarlyunfortunate  or  nn- 
bappr)r  towards  the  close  of  life  1 

Of  what  city,  was  Ostia  the 
porti 

City,  called  by  Cicero  the  light 
9faU  Greece? 

Who  said  to  his  mother.  "  Thou 
hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy 
sonr 

What  was  the  Mithridatic  Irar  1 

Can  yon  mention  any  charac- 
ters, who  lived  between  the  times 
of  Cyrus  and  Alexander! 

What  cham  of  Tartary  con- 
quered Persia  1369 1 

What  prophet  has  given  a  sub- 
lime description  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  1 

What  became  of  Belshazzar  1 

Who  was  Arsaces  7 

From  what  country,  did  Ce- 
crop^  and  Danaus  emigrate^! 

What  did  Cyrus  say  to  the 
Spartan  ambassadors  1 

What  were  the  usual  steps  to 
the  Persian  throne  1 

Who  was  Cassander  7 

What  do  you  recollect  respect- 
ing the  Rcnnan  consuls  1 

What  dOiVou  recollect  con- 
cerning the  Tarentines  1 

What  countries  did  the  Roman 
empire  contain,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  1 

With  what  king  of  Judah,  was 
Nahonassar  cotemporary  1 

.  Why  was  not  Nebuchadnezzar 
enriched  by  the  spoil  of  Tyre  1 

What  was  the  native  country 
of  Cadmus  1 

Who  was  Histaens  1 

Who  was  the  only  general  in 
the  Persian  army,  that  Alexander 
respected  1 

Who  was  Seleucus  1 

Who  was  Lucius  JuniusBrntusI 

What  advice  did  Anguatos  give 
lohirsaoeetsorl  I 


Who  w^  calkd  the 
of  for  time  ? 

Who  was  Arbaces  1 

How  long  had  Tyre  stood, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Nebuchad* 
nezzar 1 

'  Of  What  people  it  is  said,  that 
"  they  invented,  improved  and 
perfected  1" 

What  was  the  native  couatir 
ofPelops'J 

Who  was  Aristidee  % 

Who  remonstrated  imiinst  Al 
exander's  crossing  the  Granicnsi 

Which  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors had  Thrace  1 

Who  were  the  Yeiansl 

What  was  the  last  natk>n,  that 
the  Romans  conquered  in  Italy  % 

Who  was  Belesis  1 

What  was  the  glory  of  New 
Tyre,  compared  with  that  of  old  % 

What  fanles  are  peculiarly  ele- 
gant  and  interesting! 

What  ancient  cities  of  Greece 
were  long  governed  by  djrnastiet 
of  foreign  princes  1 

Give  some  account  of  Xerxes 
the  Great! 

Where  did  the  Roman  gover- 
nors of  Syria  reside  1 

Who  was  Arnns  ! 

What  do  you  recollect  of  Ssr 
guntum! 

From  what  evils,  did  despotism 
rescue  the  Romans! 

Against  whom  did  Arbaces  and 
Belesis  rebel ! 

What  influence  upon  the 
Greeks,  had  the  use  of  iron  and 
of  letters! 

What  Grecian  was  sumamed 
the  Jusl? 

What  city  was  called  New 
Babylon? 

Who  prepared  the  Syrians  to 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Ro* 
mans! 

Who  was  Porsenna! 

Where  did  Hannibal  gain  his 
fourth  victory  over  the  Romans! 

What  effeminate  king  borne 
himself  to  death! 

Who  was  Deucalion  1 


Ttt  vkfel  Aid  TheoiirtOQlM  «7 

Che  bttUe  of  ManUhoii  was  a  pre- 

iQdel 
How  came  Philip  It  reside  with 

What  important  traosactioB  of 
Alexander  took  plaee  at  Troy  1 

On  what  lirer  wm  Bewoeia 
■itoaiedl 

Who  was  Tarmiitiiitl 

Daring  what  long  period,  did 
Borope  resemhle  atrovbled  ocean  1 

Wnat  Ibm  of  aoiremnieat  lis 
Boppoecd  to  hare  been  the  mott 
ttcientt 

Who  was  Jason  t 

Who  was  Simeon  t 

When  did  the  Athenians  re- 
bnild  their  city,  after  its  destrve- 
tion  bj  Xerxes  1 

What  allared  Philip  to  attempt 
the  sabiagation  of  Greece  t 

Who  advised  Antiochns  to 
make  war  with  the  Romans  1 

What  pot  a  period  to  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  1 

How  long  were  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  separate  powers,  after 
the  death  of  Bardanapalns  1 

What  is  a  goferment  of 
checks  1 

Who  was  Olympias  1 

What  book  was  Alexander's 
pocket  companion  1 
Who  took  Achilles  for  his  modell 
What  do  yoa  recollect  concern- 
ing the  Gan  Is  1 

How  many  Romans  were  des- 
troyed in  the  wars  of  Marios  and 
Byflal 

What  Athenian  proposed  burn- 
ing the  ships  of  the  allies  of  his 
conntry  1 

Who  were  the  fMirtias,  engaged 
in  the  Peloponnesian  Warl 

How  long  did  Herodotns  sap- 
pose,  that  the  ftrst  Babylonian  em- 
pire maintained  its  conquests  1 

By  whom  wss  Alphabetic  writ- 
ing ratrodnced  into  Greece  1 

Who  were  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Athens t 

Who  was  the  pnctptor  of  AW 
asandert 


Who  iM  nide  Aatiack  te 
seat  of  his  ei^pire  % 

l^hat  do  yoa  recollect  conoent'* 
iagClosiaml 

After  what  erent,  did  Roma 
never  see  anotlier  moment  of  free- 
dom 1 
WhewasOcUriosI 
How  long  did  the  seeond  Babr- 
Ionian  kingdom  continnel 
What  iM  an  Olympiadl 
How  long  did  Anstotle's  opin- 
ions predominate  over  men'k  nn- 
derstandingsl 

How  long  was  Alexander  ta^ 
jngTyrel 

Who  advised  Darias  Codomanns 
to  kv  waste  his  own  conntry  1 
who  was  SiBy^mbtsI 
Why  was  Lncios  Scipio  adled 
AsuUicus? 
Who  was  Levinns  1 
Who  was  Pompey  t 
Who  was  Mark  Antony  t 
What  countries  were  indoded 
in  Upper  Asia! 

Wnat  resohrtion  did  thaChreehs 
adopt  when  requested  by  Cresmi 
to  assist  him  ag^st  Cyrus  t 

To  whom  besides  Paosanins, 
did  Alexaader  pretend  to  impute 
the  murder  of  hs  father  1 
Who  was  Lysimachusi 
Who  were  the  Seleucidaet 
Which  of  Alexander^  snccas 
sors  hadEg3rpt1 

What  do  you  recollect  ooncem- 
iagthe  battle  of  Lyris  1 
Who  was  Lepidus  1 
Who  was  Nabopolassarl 
What  time  did  Cyras  qpend  in 
the  siege  of  Babylon  ? 
What  city  did  Cadmns  found) 
Whose  eloqaenee  reused  the 
Amphictyons  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  Cnsseans  1 
Who  was  Harpagosl 
Who  was  Thrasybnlusl 
Who  war  killed  in  robbing  tht 
tanple  of  Elymais  1 
What  was  the  Serapenm? 
Who  was  Cineas  t 
Who  was  prevanted  ftam  sleep- 
ing, by  the  trophiei  of  Miltindaaf 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


What  two  considerations  show, 
that  mankind  did  not  exist  earlier 
than  the  Bible  represents  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
which  ascribe  a  much  earlier  ori- 
gin to  the  human  race  1 

According  to  the  authentic 
annals  of  China,  when  was  that 
empire  founded!  About  2050 
years  B.  C. 

Three  grand sources,from which 
we  Jtoay  draw  arguments,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  flood  1  Reve- 
lation, geography,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  1 

What  two  important  considera- 
tions may  be  deduced  from  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients  1 

What  are  the  names  of  the 
books  of  Moses  1 

Name  applied  to  them  all  % 

How  does  it  appear,  that  the 
Israelites  were  an  enlightened  na- 
tion 1   From ^laws. 


How  has  the  idea  of  one  Qdk 
been  obtained  1 

What  people  have  no  idea  of 
Supreme  Bemgl 

What  would  probably  have  beet 
the  state  of  man,  without  a  reveli^ 
tion  1    The savages. 

What  is  the  common  objectioi 
to  the  doctrine  of  creation,  as 
taught  by  Moses  1 

What  is  the  best  answer  to  this 
objection  1    We  have        case. 

What  do  reason  and  experience 
teach  us  concerning  the  order 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
universe  i 

What  is  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion! 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing our  conception  of  the  manner 
of  operation,  tne  rule  and  limit  of 
our  Delief  1 

What  is  the  final  conclusion 
respectmg  the  Mosaic  History! 
It  challenges— authorities. 


CHAPTER  XV.  and  XVI. 


What  are  the  principal  causes, 
that  have  operated  to  obscure  the 
history  of  ancient  nations  !  The 
destruction  of  public  and  private 
libraries,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  by  the  barba- 
rians, together  with  the  useless 
ceremonies  and  ridiculous  super- 
stitions, with  which  Christianity 
was  afterwards  loaded. 

How  many  volumes  were  des- 
troyed, when  Alexandria  was 
burnt  by  CaBsarl 

How  many  at  the  same  place, 
by  the  Saracens  1 

Which  appears  most  wonder- 
ful^ that  so  little,  or  that  so  much, 
is  known  of  ancient  history! 

What  are  the  principal  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  antiquity  ! 


The  writings  of  the  ancients,  an  • 
cient  monuments,  the   ruins  cL 
ancient   structures,  inscriptions 
medals,  statues,  paintings,  and| 
in  the  view  of  some,  the  Arua 
delian  marbles. 

When,    and   by  whom,  were 
letters  invented  ! 

How  long  alter  the  flood,  was 
the  birth  of  Moses  ! 

Who  was  the  father  of  profan* 
history  ! 

When  did  he  flourish  ! 

Whose  poems  throw  great  light 
upon  ancient  history  ! 

When  did  Homer  write  ! 

What  may  we  learn  from  his 
poems! 

Character  of  his  genius  ! 


THE  END 
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